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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL CADOGAN. 


SIR, K 


N the character of Guardian, it behoves me to do honour to 
ſuch as have deſerved well of ſociety, and laid out worthy and 
manly qualities in the ſervice of the public. No man has more 
3 diſtinguiſhed himſelf this way, than Mr. Cadogan: with 
a contempt of pleaſure, reſt, and eaſe, when called to the duties af 
your glorious profeſſion, you have lived in a familiarity with dan- 
gers; and, with a ſtri& eye upon the final purpoſe of the attempt, have 
wholly diſregarded what ſhould befal yourſelf in the proſecution of it. 
Thus has life riſen to you as faſt as you reſigned it; and every new 
hour, for having ſo frankly lent the precedent moments to the cauſe 
of juſtice and of liberty, has come home to you improved with honour. 
This happy diſtinction, which is ſo very peculiar to you, with the 
addition of induftry, vigilance, patience of labour, thirſt and hunger, 
in common with the meaneſt ſoldier, has made your preſent fortune 
unenvied ; for the public always reap greater advantage from the 
example of ſucceſsful merit, than the deſerving man himſelf can poſ- 
ſibly be poſſeſſed of. Your country knows how eminently you excel 
in the ſeveral parts of military ſkill, whether in aſſigning the encamp- 
ment, accommodating the troops, leading to the charge, or purſuing 
the enemy: the retreat being the only part of the profeſhon which 
has not fallen within the experience of thoſe who learned their war- 
fare under the Duke of Marlborough. But the true and honeſt pur- 
poſe of this epiſtle is to deſire a place in your friendſhip, without 
pretending to add any thing to your reputation ; who, by your own 
gallant „ Tae have acquired that your name through all ages fhall 


be read with bonour, wherever mention ſhall be made of that illuſtrious 
captain. 


I am S1R, 
' Your moſt obedient 
And moſt humble Servant, - 
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PUBLISHER TO THE READER. 


T is a juſtice which Mr. Ironfide owes gentlemen who have ſent 
him their aſſiſtances from time to time, in the carrying on of this 
Work, to acknowledge that obligation, though at the ſame time he 
himſelt dwindles into the character of a mere publiſher, by making 
the acknowledgment, But whether a man does it out of juſtice or 
gratitude, or any other virtuous reaſon or not, it is alſo a prudential 
act to take no more upon a man than he can bear. Too large a 
credit has made many a bankrupt ; but taking even leſs than a man 
can aniwer with eaſe, 1s a ſure fund for extending it whenever his 
occaſions require, All thoſe papers which are diſtinguiſhed by the 
mark of an Hand, were written by a,gentleman who has obliged the 
world with productions too ſublime to admit that the author of them 
ſhould receive any addition to his reputation from ſach looſe occa- 
onal thoughts as make up theſe little treatiſes ; for which reaſon 
his name ſhall be concealed. Thoſe which are marked with a Star, 
were compoſed by Mr. Budgell. That upon Dedications, with the 


Epiſtle of an Author to Himſelf, the Club of little Men, the Receipt” | 


to make an Epic Poem, the Paper of the Gardens of Alcinous, and 
the Catalogue of Greens, that againſt Barbarity to Animals, and ſome 
others; have Mr. Pope for their author. Now I mention this gentle- 
man, I take this opportunity, out of the affection I have tor his per- 


ſon, and reſpect to his merit, to let the world know, that he is now 


tranſlating Homer's Iliad by ſubſcription. He has given good proof 
of his ability for the work ; and the men of greateſt wit and learnin 
of this nation, of all the parties, are, according to their different abili- 
ties, zcalous encouragers or ſolicitors for the work. 


But to my preſent purpoſe. The letter from Gnatho of the Cures 
pertormed by Flattery, and that of Comparing Dreis to Criticiſm, are 
Mr. Gay's. Mr. Martin, Mr. Phillips, Mr. Tickell, Mr. Carey, 
Mr. Euſden, Mr. Ince, and Hughes, have obliged the town with 
entertaining diſcourſes in theſe volumes; and Mr. Berkeley of Trinity 

College in Dublin has embelliſhed them with many excellent argu- 


ments in honour of religion and virtue, Mr. Parnelle will, I hope, 


forgive me that, without his leave, I mention, that I have ſeen his 
hand on the like occaſion. There are ſome diſcourſes of a leſs pleaſ- 
ing nature, which relate to the diviſions Tmongſt us; and ſuch (leſt 
any of theſe gentlemen ſhould ſuffer from unjuit ſuſpicion) I muſt im- 
pute to the right author of them, who is one Mr, Stecle of Langunnor, 
jn the county of Carmarthen in South Wales. 
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HERE is no paſſion ſo univerſal, 
however diverſiſied or diſguiſed 


under different forms and appearances, - 


as the vanity of being- known to the 
reſt of mankind, and communicating a 
man's parts, virtues, or qualifications, to 
the world. This is ſo feng upon men 
of great genius, that they have a reſtleſs 
fondneſs for ſatisfying. the world in the 
miſtakes they might poſſibly be under, 
with relation even to their phyſiognomy. 
Mr. Airs, that excellent penman, has 
taken care to afhx his own image oppo- 
ſite to the title-page of his learned trea- 
tiſe, wherein he inſtructs the youth of 
this nation to arrive ut a flouriſhing 


hand. The author of The Key to 


Intereſt, both ſimple and compound, 


containing practical Rules plainly ex- 
preſſed in words at length for all rates 
of intereſt and times of payment, for 
what time ſoever, makes up to us the 
misfortune of his living at Cheſter, by 
following the example of the above- 
mentioned Airs, and coming up to 
town, over-againſt his title- page, in a 
very becoming periwig, and a flowing 
robe or mantle, incloſed in a circle of 
foliages; below his portraiture, for our 
Farther ſatisfaction as to the age of that 
uſeful writer, is ſubſcribed * Johannes 
Ward de Civitat. Ceſtriæ, ætat. ſuz 
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ILLE QUEM REQUIRIS« | 


MART. EPIG. 2. 1. 1. v. i. 


HE, WHOM YOU SEEK. 


53..An. Dom. 1706.* The ſerene aſ- 
pect of theſe writers, joined with the 
great encouragement I obſerve 1s given 
to another, or, what is indeed to be 
ſuſpected, in which he indulges himielf, 
confirmed me in the notion I have of 
the prevalence of ambition this way. 
The author whom I hint at ſhall be 
nameleſs; but his countenance is com=- 
municated to the public in ſeveral views 
and aſpects drawn by the moſt eminent 
painters, and forwarded by engravers, 
artiſts by way of mezzotinto, etchers, 
and the like. There was, I remember, 
ſome years ago, one John Gale, a fel- 
low that played upon a pipe, and di- 
verted the multitude by dancing in a 
ring they made about him, whole face 
became generally known, and the arcitts 
employed their {kill in delineating his 
features, becauſe every man was judge 
of the ſimilitude of them. There is 
little elle than what this John Gale ar- 


rived at in the advantages men enjoy 


from common fame; yet do I fear it 
has always a part in moving us to exert 
ourſelves in ſach things as ought to 
derive their beginnings from nobler con- 
ſiderations. But I think it is no great 
matter to the public what is the incen- 
tive which makes men beitow time in 
their ſervice, provided there by any 

B | thing 
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thing uſeful in what they produce. I 
ſhall procced, therefore, to give an ac- 
count of my intended lahours, not 
without ſome hope of having my vanity, 
at the end of them, indulged in the ſort 
above-mentioned. 

I ſhould not have aſſumed the title of 
Guardian, had I not _— con- 
ſidered, that the qualities neceſſary for 
doing the duties of that character pro- 
ceed from the integrity of the mind, 
more than the excellence of the under- 
ſtanding: the former of theſe qualifica- 
tions it is in the power of every man 
to arrive at; and the more he endeavours 


that way, the leſs will he want the ad- 


vantages of the latter. To be faithful, 
to be honeſt, to be jult, is what you 
will demand in the choice of your Guar- 
dian; or if you find added to this, 
that he is pleaſant, ingenious, and 
agreeable, there will overflow ſatisfac- 
tions which make for the ornament, if 
not ſo immediately to the uſe, of your 
life. As to the diverting part of this 
paper, by what aſſiſtance I ſhall be ca- 
pacitated for that, as well as what proofs 
I have given of my behaviour as to in- 
tegrity in former life, will appear from 
my hiſtory to be delivered in enſuing 
diſcourſes. The main purpole of the 
work ſhall be to protect the modeſt, the 
induſtrious; to celebrate the wiſe, the 
valiant; to encourage the Fe, the pi- 
ous; to confront the impudent, the idle; 
to contemn the vain, the cowardly; and 
to diſappoint the wicked and profane, 
This work cannot be carried on but by 
preſerving a ſtrict regard, not only to 
the duties but civilities of life, with the 
utmoſt impartiality towards things and 
perſons. The unjuſt application of the 
advantages of breeding and fortune is 
the ſource of all calumity both public 
and private; the correction, therefore, 
or rather admonition, of a guardian in 


all the occurrences of a various being, 


if given with a benevolent ſpirit, would 
certainly be of general ſervice. 
In order to contribute as far as I am 


able to it, I ſhall publiſh in reſpective 


papers whatever I think may conduce 
to the advancement of the converſation 
of gentlemen, the improvement of ladies, 
the wealth of traders, and the encou- 
ragement of artificers. The circum- 
ſtance relating to thoſe who excel in 
mechanics, ſhall be. conſidered with 
particular application. It 1s not to be 
wamediately conceived by ſuch as have 
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not turned themſelves to reflect ions of 
that kind, that Providence, to enforce 
and endear the neceſſity of ſocial life, has 
er one man's hands to another man's. 

ead; and the carpenter, the ſmith, the 
Joiner, are as immediately neceſſary to 
the mathematician, as my amanuenſis 
will be to me, to write much fairer than 
I can myſelf. I am fo well convinced 
of this truth, that I ſhall have a parti- 
cular regard to mechanics; and to 
ſhew my honour for them, I ſhall place 
at their head the Painter. This gentle- 
man 1s, as to the execution of his work, 
a mechanic; but, as to his conception, 
his ſpirit and deſign, he is hardly below 
even the poet, in liberal art. It will be 
from theſe conſiderations uſeful to make 
the world ſee the affinity between al] 


works which are beneficial to mankind 


is much nearer than the illiberal arro- 
gance of ſcholars will, at all times, al- 
low. But I am from experience con- 
vinced of the importance of mechanic 
heads, and ſhall therefore take them al! 
into my care, from Rowley, who is im- 
proving the globes of the earth and hea- 
ven in Fleet Street, to Bat, Pigeon the 
hair-cutter in the Strand. 

But it will be objected upon what 
pretenſions I take upon me to put in for 
the prochain ami, or neareſt friend of 
all the world. How my head is accom- 
pliſhed for this employment towards the 
public, from the long exerciſe of it in 
a private capacity, will appear by read- 
ing me the two, or three next days with 
diligence and attention. There is no 
other paper in being which tends to this 
purpoſe. They are moſt of them hit- 
tories, or advices of public tranſactions; 
but as thoſe repreſentations affect the 
paſſions of my readers, I ſhall ſometimes 
take carc, the day after a foreign mai!, 
to give them an account of what it has 
brought. The parties amongk us are 


too violent to make it poſſible to pals 


them by without obſervation. As to 
theſe matters, I ſhall be impartial, though 
I cannot be neuter: I am, with relation 
to the government of the church, a Tory; 
with regard to the ſtate, a Whig. 

The charge of intelligence, the pain 
in A and digeſting my thoughts 
in proper ſtile, and the like, oblige me 
to value my paper a halfpenny above all 
other half-ſheets. And all perſons who 
have any thing to communicate to me, 
are deſired to direct their letters (poſtage 
paid) to Neſtor Ironſide, Eſq. at Mr. 

Tonſon's 
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Tonſon's in the Strand. I declare be- 
forchand, that I will at no time be con- 
verſed with any other way than by letter: 
for as I am an ancient man, I ſhall find 
enough to do to give orders proper for 
their ſervice, to whom I am by will of 
their parents Guardian, * I take 
that to be too narrow a ſcene for me to 
paſs my whole life in. But I have got 
my wards ſo well off my hands, and 
they are ſo able to act for themſelves, 
that I have little to do but give an hint, 
and all that I defire to be amended is 
altered accordingly. 

My deſign, upon the whole, is not leſs 
than to make the pulpit, the bar, and 
the ſtage, all act in concert in the care 
of piety, juſtice, and virtue; for I am 


N. 


HE readieſt way to proceed in my 

great undertaking, is to explain 
who I am myſelf that promiſe to give 
the town a daily half - ſheet: I ſhall there- 
fore enter into my own hiſtory, without 
loſing any time in preamble. I was 
born in 4 year 1642, at a lone houſe 
within half a mile of the town of Brent- 
ford, in the county of Middleſex: my 
parents were of ability to beſtow upon 
me a liberal education, and of an hu- 
mour to think that a great happineſs 
even in a fortune which was but juſt 
enough to keep me above want. In my 
fixteenth year I was admitted a com- 
moner of Magdalen Hall in Oxford. It 
is one great advantage, among many 
more, which men educated at our uni- 
verſities do uſually enjoy above others, 
that they often contract friendſhips there, 
which are of ſervice to them in all the 
parts of their future life. This good 
fortune happened to me; for during the 
time of my being an under-graduate, I 
became intimately acquainted with Mr. 
Ambroſe Lizard, who was a fellow- 
commoner of the neighbouring college. 
I have the honour to be well known to 
Mr. Joſeph Pullen, of our hall above- 
mentioned; and attribute the florid old 
age I now enjoy, to my conſtant morn- 
ing-walks up Hedington-Hill in his 
chearful company. If the gentleman 
be ſtill living, I hereby give him my 
humble ſervice. But, as I was going 
to ſay, I contraſted in my early youth 
an intimate friendſhip with young Mr, 


paſt all the regards of this life, and have 
nothing to manage with any perſon or 
party, but to deliver myſelf as becomes 
an old man, with one foot in the grave, 
and one who thinks he is paſling to 
eternity. All ſorrows which can arrive 
at me are comprehended in the ſenſe of 
guilt and pain: if I can keep clear of theſe 
two evils, I ſhall not be apprehenſive of 
any other. Ambition, luſt, envy, and 
revenge, are excreſcences of the mind 
which I havecut off long ago: but as they 
are excreſcences which do not only de- 
form, but alſo torment thoſe on whom 
they grow, Iſhall do all I can to per- 
ſuade all others to take the ſame mea» 
{ures for their cure which I have, 
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Lizard of Northamptonſhire. He was 
ſent for a little before he was of batche- 
lor's ſtanding, to be married to Mrs. 
Jane Lizard, an heireſs, whoſe father 
would have it fo for the ſake of the 
name. Mr, Ambroſe knew nothing of 
it till he came to Lizard Hall on the Sa- 
turday night, ſaw the young lady at 
dinner the next day, and was married 
by order of his father Sir Ambroſe, be- 
tween eleven and twelve the Tueſday 
following. Some years after, when 
my friend came to be Sir Ambroſe him- 
ſelf, and finding upon proof of her, 
that he had lighted upon a good wife, 
he gave the curate who joined their 
hands the parſonage of Welt, not far 
off Wellingborough. My friend was 
married in the year 62; and every year 
following, for eighteen years together, 
I left the college, (except that year 
wherein I was choſen fellow of Lin- 
coln) and ſojourned at Sir Ambrole's for 
the months of June, July, and Auguſt. 
I remember very well, that it was on 
the 4th of July, in the year 1674, that 
I was reading in an arbour to my friend, 
and ſtopt of a ſudden, obſerving he did 
not attend. Lay by your book, ſaid 
he, and let us takg a turn in the graſs 
walk, for I have ſomething to ſay to 
« you.” After a ſilence for above forty 
yards, walking both of us with our eyes 
downward, one big to hear, the other 
to ſpeak, a matter of great importance, 
Sir Ambroſe expreſſed himſelt to this 
effect: My good friend, ſaid he, you 

Ss»: may 


O 


may have obſerved that from the firſt 
moment I was in your company at 
Mr. Willis's chambers at Univerſity 
College, Iever after ſought and court- 
ed you: that inclination towards you 
has improved from ſimilitude of man- 
ners, if I may ſo ſay, when I tell you 
I have not obſerved in any man a 
greater candour and ſimplieity of mind 
than in yourſelf. You are a man 
that are not inclined to launch into 
the world, but preter ſecurity and eaſe 
in a collegiate or ſingle life, to going 
into the cares which neceffarily attend 
a public character, or that of a maſter 
of a family. You fee within my {1 
Marmaduke, my only child; I have 
a thouſand anxieties upon me concern- 
ing him; the greater part of which I 
would transfer to you; and when I do 
fo, I would make it, in plain Engliſh, 
worth your While.“ He would not 
Jet me ſpeak, but proceeded to inform 
me, that he had laid the whole ſcheme 
of his affairs upon that foundation, As 
ſoon as we went into the houſe, he gave 
me a bill upon his gol-limith in London, 
of two thou!and pounds, and told me 
with that he had purchaſe! me, with 
all the talents I was maſter of, to be of 
His family, to educate his ſon, and to 
do all that ſhould ever lic in my power 
for the ſervice of him end his to my 
life's end, according to ſuch powers, 
truſts and inſtruttions, as 1 ſhould here- 
after receive. | 
The reader will here make many 
ſpeeches for me, and without doubt 
ſuppoſe I told my friend he had retained 
me with a fortune to do that which I 
ſhould have thought myſelf obliged to 
by friendſhip: but, as he was a prudent 
man, and acted upon rules of life, which 
were leait hable to the variation of hu- 
mour, ime or ſeaſon, I was contented 
to be obliged by him his own way; and 
believed I ſhould never enter into any 
alliance which ſhould divert me from 
purſuing the intereſts of his family, of 
which I ſhould hereafter underſtand my- 
ſelf a meniher. Sir Ambreſe told me 
he ſhould lay no injunfton upon me, 
which ſhould be inconfiltent with any 
inclination I might have hereafter to 
change my condition. All he meant 
was, in general, to inſure his family 
from that peſt of great eſtates, the mer- 
cenary men of buſineſs who act for them, 
and in a few years become creditors to 
their maſters in greater ſums than half 
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the income of their lands amounts to, 
though it is viſible all which gave rite 
to their wealth was a flight ſalary, for 
turning all the reſt, both eftate and 
credit of that eſtate, to the uſe of their 
principals, To this purpoſe we had a 
very long conference that evening, the 
chief point of which was, that his only 
child Marmaduke was from that hour 
under my care, and I was engaged to 
turn all my thoughts to the ſervice of 
the child in particular, and all the con- 
cerns of the family in general. My 
molt excellent friend was fo-well ſatis- 
fied with my behaviour, that he made 


me his executor, and guardian to his 


fon. My own conduct during chat 
time, and my manner of educating his 
fon Marmaduke to manhood, and the 
intereſt I had in him to the time of his 
death alſo, with my preſent conduct to- 
wards the numerous deſcendents ct my 
old friend, will make, poſſibly, a cries 
of hiſtory of common life, as ufctul as 
the relations of the more pompous pal- 
ſages in the lives of princes and ſtateſ- 
men. The widow of Sir Ambroſe, and 
the no leſs worthy reli of Sir Marma- 
duke, are both living at this time. 

I am to let the reader know, that his 
chief entertainment will ariſe from what 
paſſes at the tea-table of my Lady Lizard. 
The lady is now in the forty-ſixth year 
of her age, was married in the begin- 
ning of her ſixteenth, is bleſſed with a 
numerous offspring of each ſez, no leſs 
than four ſons and five daughters. She 
was the mother cf this large family be- 
tore ſhe arrived at her thirtieth year; 
about which time the loſt her huſband 
Sir Marmaduke Lizard, a gentleman ct 
great virtue and generoſity: he left be- 
hind him an improved paternal cſtate of 
fix thouſand pounds a vear to his eldeſt 
fon, and one year's revenue in ready- 
money as a portion to each younger 
child. My lady's chriſtian name is 
Aſpaſia; and as it may give a certain 
dignity to our ſtile to mention her by 
that name, we beg leave at diſcretion 
to ſay Lady Lizard or Aſpaſia, accord- 
ing to the matter we ſhall treat of: when 
ſhe ſhall be conſulting about her caſh, 
her rents, her houſhold affairs, we will 
uſe the more familiar name; and when 
ſhe 1s employed in the forming the 
minds and ſentiments of her children, 
exerting herſelf in the acts of charity, 
or ſpeaking of matters of religion or 
piety, for the elevation of ſtile we wm 

: us 


uſe the word Aſpaſia. Aſpaſia is a lady 
of a great underſtanding and noble ſpi- 
rit. She has paſſed ſeveral years in wi- 
dowhood with that abſtinent enjoyment 
of life, which has done honour to her 
deceaſed huſband, and devolved repu- 
tation upon her children. As ſhe has 
both ſons and daughters marriageable, 
ſhe is viſited by many on that account, 
but by many more for her own merit. 
As there is no circumſtance in human 
life, which may not directly or indirectly 
concern a woman thus related, there 
will be abundant matter offer itſelf from 


paſſages in this family, to ſupply my 
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readers with diverting, and perhaps uſe- 
ful, notices for their conduct in all the 
incidents of human life. Placing mo- 
ney on mortgages, in the funds, upon 
bottomry, and almoſt all ocher ways of 
improving the fortune of a family, are 
practiſed by my Lady Lizard with the 
beſt {kill and advice. 

The members of this family, their 
cares, pailions, intereſts, and diverſions, 


mall be repreſented from time to time, 


as news from the tea-table of ſo accom- 
plihed a woman as the intelligent and 


diſcreet Lady Lizard, 
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QUICQUID EST ILLUD, QUOD SENTIT, QUOD SAPIT, QUOD VULT, vob VIGET, 
COELESTE ET DIVINUM EST, OB EAMQUE REM ATEKNUM SIC NECESSE, EST. 


Cic Eko. 


WHATEVER THAT BF, WHICH THINKS, WHICH UNDFRSTANDS, WHICH WILLS, 
WHICH ACTS, IT is SOMETHING CELESTIAL AND DIVINE; AND, UPON THAT 
ACCOUNT, MUST NECESSARILY BE ETERNALse 


Am diverted from the account I 

was giving the town of my parti- 
cular concerns, by caſting my eye upon 
a treatiſe, which I could not overlook 
without an inexcuſable negligence, and 
want of concern for all the civil, as well 
as religious intereſts of mankind. This 
piece has for it's title A Diſcourſè of 
Free-thinking, occaſioned by the Riſe 
and Growth of a Sect called Frce-think- 
ers. The author very methodically 
enters upon his argument, and fays— 
© By Free-thinking I mean the uſe of 
© the underſtanding in endeavouring to 
find out the meaning of any propoti- 
© tion whatſcever, in conſidering the 
nature of the evidence for or againſt, 
F and in judging of it according to the 
© ſeeming force or weakneſs of the evi- 
* dence.” As ſoon as he has delivered 
this definition, from which one would 
expect he did not deſign to ſhew a par- 
ticular inclination for or againſt any 
thing before he had conſidered it, he 
gives up all title to the character of a 
Free-thinker, with the moſt apparent 
prejudice againſt a body of men, whom, 
of all other, a good man would be mott 
careful not to violate; I mean men in 
holy orders. Perſons who have devoted 
theraſelves to the ſervice of God, are 
venerable to all who tear him; and it is 
a certain characteriſtic of a diſſolute and 


ungoverned mind, to rail or ſpeak diſ- 
reſpectfully of them in general. It is 
certain, that in fo great a crowd of 
men, ſome will intrude, who are of 
tempers very unbecoming their func- 
tion: but becauſe ambition and avarice 
are ſometimes lodged in that boſom, 
witch ought to be the dwelling of ſanc- 
tity and devotion, mult this unrcaſon- 
able author vilify the whole order? He 
has not taken the leaſt care to diſguile 
his being an enemy to the perſons againſt 
whom he writes, nor any where granted 
that the inſtitution of religious men to 
ſerve at the altar, and inſtruct ſuch who 
are not as wiſe as himſelf, is at all ne- 
ceſſary or deſirable; but proceeds, with- 
out the leaſt apology, to undermine their 
credit, and fruſtrate their labours. Whats 
ever clergymen, in diſputes aguinſt each 
other, have unguardedly uttered, is here 
recorded in fuch a monver as to aſtect 
religion itſelf, by wreſting conceſſions 
to it's diſadvantage from it's own teach- 
ers. If this be true, as ſure any man 
that reads the diſcourſe muſt allow it is; 
and if religion is the ſtrongeſt tie of hu- 
man ſociety; in what manner are we to 
treat this our common enemy, who 
romotes the growth of ſuch a ſect as 
be calls Free- thinkers? He that ſhould 
burn a houſe, and juſtify the action by 
aſlerting he is a free agent, would be 
more 
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more excuſable than this author in ut- 
tering what he has from the right of a 
Free-thipker. But there are a ſet of dry, 
joyleſs, dull fellows, who want capac - 
ties and talents to make a figure amongſt 
mankind, upon henevolent and gene- 
rous 3 that think to ſurmount 
their own natural meanneſs, by laying 
offences in the way of ſuch as make it 
their endeavour to excel upon the re- 
ceived maxims and honeſt arts of life, 
If it were poſſible to laugh at ſo melan- 
choly an affair as what hazards ſalva- 
tion, it would be no unpleaſant enquiry 
to aſk what ſatis factions they reap, what 
extraordinary gratification of ſenſe, or 
what delicious libertiniſm this ſect of 
Free-thinkers enjoy, after getting looſe 
of the laws which confine the paſſions of 
other men? Would it not be a matter 
of mirth to find, after all, that the heads 
of this growing ſect are ſober wretches, 
who prate whole evenings over coffee, 


and have not themſelves fire enough to 


be any further debauchees, than merely 
in principle? Theſe ſages of iniquity are, 
it ſeems, themſelves only ſpeculatiyely 
wicked, and are contented that all the 
abandoned young, men of the age are 
kept ſafe from reflection by dabbling 
in their rhapſodies, without wg the 
pleaſures for which their doctrines leave 
them unaccountable. Thus do heavy 
mortals, only to gratify a dry pride of 
heart, give up the intereſts of another 
world, without enlarging their gratifi- 

tions in this; but it is certain there 
are a ſort of men that can puzzle truth, 
but cannot enjoy the ſatis faction of it. 
This fame Free-thinker is a creature 
unacquainted with the emotions which 

Nets great minds when they are turned 
for religion; and it is appxrent that he 
3s untouched with any ſuch ſenſation as 


the rapture of devotion. Whatever one 


of theſe ſcorners may think, they cer- 
tainly want parts to be devout; and a 
ſenſe of piety towards Heaven, as well 
as the ſenſe of any thing elſe, is lively 
and warm in proportion to the faculties 
of the head and heart. This gentleman 
may be aſſured he has not a taſte for 
what he pretends to deery, and the poor 
man is certais ly more a blockhead than 
an atheiſt, I muſt repeat, that he wants 
capacity to reliſh what true picty is; 
and he is as capable of writing an he- 
roic poem, as making a fervent prayer. 
When men are thus low and narrow in 


their apprehenſions of things, and at 


the ſame time vain, they are naturally 
led to think every thing they do not un- 
derſtand, not to be underſtood. Their 
contradiction to what is urged by others, 
is a neceſſary conſequence of their inca- 
py to receive it. The atheiſtical 
ellows who appeared the laſt age did not 
ſerve the devil for nought, but revelled 
in exceſſes ſuitable to their principles; 
while in theſe unhappy days miſchief is 
done for miſchief's fake. Theſe Free- 
thinkers, who lead the lives of recluſe 
ſtudents, for no other _ purpoſe but to 
diſturb the ſentiments of other men, put 
me in mind of the monſtrous recreation 
of thoſe late wild youths, who, without 
rovocation, had a wantonneſs in ſtah- 
bing and defacing thoſe they met with. 
When ſuch writers as this, who have 
no ſpirit but malice, pretend to inform 
the age, mohocks and cut-throats may 
well ſet up for wits and men of pleaſure, 
It will be perhaps expected, that I 
ſhould produce ſome inſtances of the ill 
intention of this Free-thinker, to ſup- 
ort the treatment I here give him, In 
* 524 page he ſays— 
© Secondly, The prieſts throughout 
© the world differ about ſcriptures, and 
the authority of ſcriptures. The 
© Bramings have a book of ſcripture 
© called the Shaſter. The Perſes have 
© their Zundavaſtaw. The Bonzes of 
China have books written by the diſ- 
© ciples of Fo-he, whom they call the 
“% God and Saviour of the world, who 
& was born to teach the way of falva- 
* tion, and to give ſatisfaction for all 
© mens ſins.” The Talapoins of Siam 
© have a book of ſcripture written by 
Sommonocodom, who, the Siamete 
ſay, was born of a virgin, and was 
the god expected by the univerſe, 
The Derviſes have their Alcoran.” 
I believe there is no one will diſpute 
the author's great impartiality in ſetting 
down the accounts of theſe different re- 
ligions. And I think it is pretty evi- 
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dent he delivers the matter with an air 


which betrays that the hiſtory of © one 
© born of a virgin' has as much autho- 
rity with him from St. Sommonocodom 
as from St. Matthew. Thus he treats 
revelation. Then as to philoſophy, he 
tells you, p.,136—* Cicero produces 
© this as an inſtance of a probable opi- 
nion, that they who ſtudy philoſophy 
do not believe there are any gods; 
and then, from conſideration of va- 
rious notions, he affirms Tully con- 

cludes, 


THE GUARDIAN, 


clades, that there can be nothing after 
death. 

As to what he miſrepreſents of Tully, 
the ſhort ſentence on the head of this 
paper is enough to oppoſe; but who can 
have patience to reflect upon the aſſem- 
blage of impoſtures among which our 
author places the religion of his country? 
As for my part, I cannot fee any poſ- 
ſible interpretation to give this work, 
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but a deſign to ſubvert and ridicule the 
authority of Scripture. The peace and 
tranquillity of the nation, and regards 
even above thoſe, are ſo much concerned 
in this matter, that it is difſhcult to ex- 
preſs ſufficient ſorrow for the offender, 
or indignation againſt him. But if ever 
man deſerved to be denied the common 
benefits of air and water, it is the au- 
thor of * A Diſcourſe of Free-thinking.* 


* 
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IT MATTERS NOT HOW FALSE OR FORC'D 

$0 THE BEST THINGS BE SAID O' TH WORST} 
IT GOES FOUR NOTHING WHEN IIS SAID, 
ONLY THE ARROW S DRAWN TO TH' HEAD, 


WHETHER IT RE A 
THEY LEVEL AT: 


SWAN OR GOOSE 
SO SHEPHERDS USE 


TO SET THE SAME MARK ON THE HIP 
BOTH OF THEIR SOUND AND ROTTEN SHEEP. 


HOUGH moſt things which are 

wrong in their own nature are at 
once confeſſed and abfolved in that ſingle 
word Cuſtom; yet there are ſome, which 
as they have a dangerous tendency, a 
thinking man will the leſs excuſe on that 
very account. Among theſe I cannot 
but reckon the common practice of De- 
dications, which is of ſo much the worſe 
conſequence, as it is generally uſed by 
people of politeneſs, and whom a learned 
education for the moſt part ought to have 
inſpired with nobler and juſter ſenti— 
ments. This proſtitution of praiſe is 
not only a deceit upon the groſs of man- 
kind, who take their notion of. charac- 
ters from the learned; but alſo the better 
tort muſt by this means lofe ſome part 
at leaſt of that deſire of fame which is 
the incentive to generous actions, when 
they find it promiſcuoully beſtowed on 
the meritorious and undeſerving: nay, 
the author himſelf, let him be {uppoled 
to have ever ſo true a value for the pa- 
tron, can find no terms to expreſs it, 
but what have been already uſed, and 
rendered ſuſpected Ly flatterers. Even 
truth itſelf in a dedication is like an ho- 
neſt man in a diſguiſe, or vizor-maſk, 
and will appear a cheat by being dreſſed 
ſo like one. Though the merit of the 
perſon is beyond diſpute, I ſee no rea- 
10n- that becauſe one man 15 eminent, 
therefore another has a right to be im- 
pertinent, and throw praiſes in his face. 


lieved it. 


Hopi As. 


It is juſt the reverſe of the practice of 
the ancient Romans, when a perſon was 
advanced to triumph for his ſervices: 
as they hired people to rail at him in 
that circumſtance tomake him as humble 
as they could, we have teltows to flatter 
him, and make him as proud as they 
can. Suppoſing the writer not to be 
mercenary, yet the great man is no more 
in reaſon obliged to thank him for his 
picture in a dedication, than to thank a 
ainter for that ona ſign- poſt; except 
it be a leſs injury to touch the molt ſa- 
cred part of him, his character, than 
to make free with his countenance only. 
I ſhould think nothing juſtified me in 
this point, but the patron's permiſſion 
before-hand, that I ſhould draw him as 
like as I could; whereas -moſt authors 
procced in this affair juſt as a dawber I 
have hcard of, who not being able to 
draw portraits after the life, was uſed 
to paint faces at random, and Jook out 
afterwards for people whom he might 
pertuaile to be like them. To expreſs 
my notion of- the thing in a word: to 
ſay more to a man than one thinks, with 
a proſpett of intereit, is diſhoneſt; and, 
without it, fooliſh. And whoever has 
had ſucceſs in ſuch an undertaking, 
mult of neceſſity, at once, think himſelf 
in his heart a knave for having done it, 
and his patron a fool for having be- 


I have ſometimes been entertained 
with 
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with conſidering dedications in no very 
common light. By obſerving what qua- 
ties our writers think it will be moſt 
pleaſing to others to compliment them 
with, one may form ſome judgment 
which are moſt ſo to themſelves; and, in 
conſequence, what ſort of people they 
are. Without this view, one can read 
very few dedications but will give us 
cauſe to wonder, either how fuch things 
came to he ſaid at all, or how they were 
ſaid to ſuch perſons. I have known an 
hero complimented upon the decent ma- 
Jeſty and ſtate he aſſumed after victory, 
and a nobleman of a different character 
app'guded for his condelceniton to in- 
feriors. This would have ſeemed very 
ſtrange to me, but that I happened to 
know the authors. He who made the 
firſt compliment was-a lofty gentleman, 
waioſe air and gait diſcovered when he 
had publiſned a new book; and the other 
tippled every night with the fellows who 
laboured at the preſs, while his own 
writings were working off. It is ob- 
ſervable of the female poets and ladies 
dedicatory, that here (as elſet here) they 
far exceed us in any train or rant. As 
beauty is tne thing that ſex are piqued 
upon, they ſpeak of it generally in a 
more elevated ſtyle than is uſed by the 
men. They adore in the ſame manner 
as they would be adored. So when the 
authoreſs of a famous modern romance 
bezs a young nobleman's permiſſion to 
pay him her kneeling adorations, I am 
far from cenſuring the expreſſion, as 
ſome critics would do, as deficient in 
grammar or ſenſe; hut I reflect, tha 
adorations paid in that poſture are what 
a lady might expect herſelf, and my 
wonder immediately ceaſes. Thoſe, when 
they flatter moſt, do but as they would 
be done unto: for as none are ſo much 
concerned at being injured by calumnies, 
as they who are readieſt to caſt them upon 
their neighhours; {o it is certain none 
are ſo guilty of flattery to others, as 
thoſe who moſt ardently deſire it them- 
ſelves. 

What led me into theſe thoughts, was 
a dedicatih I happened upon this morn- 
ing. The reader muſt underſtand that 
J treat the leaſt inſtances or remains of 
ingenuity with reſpect, in what places 
ſoever found, or under whatever circum- 
ſtances of difadvantage. From this love 
to letters I have been fo happy in my 
ſearches after knowledge, that I have 
found unvalued repolitories of learning 
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in the lining of band- boxes. I looł upon 


theſe paſteboard edifices, adorned with 


the fragments of the ingenious, with the 
ſame veneration as antiquaries upon 
ruined buildings, whoſe walls preſerve 
divers micriptions and names, which are 
no where cite to be found in the world. 
This morning,when oreof LadyLizard's 
daughters was.icoking over ſome hoods 
and rihbands, brought by her tire-wo- 
man, with great care and diligence, I 
employed no leſs in examining the box 
which contained them; it was lined with 
certain ſcenes of a tragedy, written (as 
appeared by part of the title there ex- 
tent) by one of the fair-ſex. Whatwos 
moit legible was the dedication; which, 
by reaſon of the largeneſs of the cha- 
racters, was Icaſt defaced by thoſe Go- 
thick ornaments of flouriſhes and fo- 
liage, wherewith the compilers of theſe 
fort of ſtructures do often induſtriouſly 
ob/cure the works of the learned. As 
much of it as I could read with any eaſt, 
J ſhall communicate to the reader, as 
follows: 

* Though it is a kind of pro- 
© fanation to approach yeur grace with 
* ſo poor an offering, vet when I reflect 
© how acceptable a ſacrifice of firſt- fruits 
© was to Heaven, in the earlieſt and pureſt 
* ages of religion, that they were ho- 
© noured with ſolemn feaſts, and con- 
© {ecrated to altars by a divine com- 
mand, upon that conſideration, 
© as an argument of particular zeal, I 
* dedicate * * ® It is impoſſible to be- 
© hold you without adoring; yet dazzled 
© and awed by the glory that ſurrounds 
© you, men feel a ſacred power, that re- 
c 
c 
. 
c 
c 
c 
0 
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fines their flames, and renders them 


pure as thoſe we ought to offer to the 
Deity. * * The ſhrine is worthy the 
divinity that inhabits it. In your grace 
we ſee what woman was before ſhe 
fell, how nearly allied to the purity and 
perfection of angels. And WE ADORE 
ANT BLE8S THE GLORIOUS WORK!" 


Undoubtedly theſe, and other periods 


of this moſt pious dedication, could not 
but convince the dutcheſs of what the 
eloquent authoreſs aſſures her at the end, 
that ſhe was her ſervant with moſt ardent 
devotion. I think this a pattern of a 
new ſort of ſtyle, not yet taken notice of 
by the critics, which is above the ſu- 
blime, and may be called the Ccleſtial; 
that is, when the molt ſacred phraſes ap- 
propriated to the honour of the Deity 
are applicd to a mortal of good . 
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As I am naturally emulous, I cannot 
but endeavour, in imitation of this lady, 
to be the inventor, or, at leaſt, the firſt 
roducer, of a new kind of dedication, 
very different from her's and moſt others, 
fince it has not a word but what the au- 
thor religiouſly thinks in it. It ma 
ſerve for almofl any book, either — 
or verſe, that has, is, or ſhall be pub- 
liſhed, and might run in this manner, 


THE AUTHOR TO HIMSELF, 
MOST HONOURED SIR, 


THESE labours, upon many conſi- 


derations, ſo properly belong to none 
as to you: firſt, as it was your molt ear- 
neſt defire alone that could prevail upon 
me to make them public; then as I am 
ſecure (from that conſtant indulgence 
you have cver ſhewn to all which is mine) 
that no man will ſo readily take them 
into protection, or fo zealoufly defend 
them. Moreover, there is none can ſo 
foon diſcover the beauties; and there are 
ſome parts which, it 1s poſſible, few be- 
fides yourſelf are canals of underſtand- 
ing. Sir, the honour, affection, and va- 
luc, I have for you, are beyond expreſſion; 


as great, I am ſure, or greater, than any 
man elſe can bear yon. As for an 

defects which others may pretend to diſ- 
cover in you, I do faithfully declare I 
was never able to perceive them; and 
doubt not but thoſe perſons are actuated 
purely by a ſpirit 3 or envy, the 
inſeparabie attendants on ſhining merit 
and parts, ſuch as I have always eſteemed 
yours to be. It may, perhaps, be looked 
upon as a kind of violence to modeſty, 
to ſay this to you in public; but you 
may believe me, it is no more than I 
have a thouſand times thought of you in 
private. Might I follow the impulſe of 
my ſoul, there is no ſubject I could 
launch into with more pleaſure than 
your panegvric. But ſince ſomething is 
due to modeſty, let me conclude by tell- 


ing you, that there is nothing fo much I 


deſire as to know you more thoroughly 
than I have yet the happineſs of doing. 
I may then hope to be capable to do you 
ſome real ſervice; but till then can only 
aſſure you that I ſhall continue to be, as 
I am, more than any man alive, 


Deareſt Sir, your affectionate friend, 


And the greateſt of your admirers. 


Ne V. TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 


LAUDANTUR SIMILI PROLE PUERPER Fe 


Hor. Op. v. I. 4. v. 23. 


THE MOTHER'S VIRTUES IN THE DAUGHTERS SHINE. 


Have in my ſecond paper mentioned 
the family into which I was retained 
by the friend of my youth; and given 
the reader to underitand, that my obli- 
gations to it are ſuch as might well 
naturalize me into the intereſts of it, 
They have, indeed, had their deſerved 
effet; and if it were poſlible for a man 
who has never entered into the ſtate of 
marriage to know the inſtificts of a kind 
father to an honourahle and numerous 
houſe, I may ſay I have done it. I do 
not know but my regards, in ſome con- 
ſiderations, have been more uſeful than 
thoſe of a father; and as I wanted all 
that tenderneſs, which is the bias of in- 
clination in men towards their own off- 
ſpring, I have had a greater command 
of reaſon when I was to judge of what 
concerned my wards, and conſequently 
was not prompted, by my partiality and 
fondneſs towards their perſons, to tranſ- 
greſs againſt their intereſts. 
As the female part of a family is the 
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more conſtant and immediate obſect of 
care and protection, and the more liable 
to misfortune or diſhonour, as being in 
themſelves more ſenſible of the former, 
and from cuſtom and opinion for leſs 
offences more expoſed to the latter; I 
ſhall begin with the more delicate part of 
my guardianſhip, the women of the fa- 
mily of Lizard. The ancient and reli- 
gious lady, the dowager of my friend 
Sir Ambroſe, has for ſome time eſtranged 
herſelf from converſation, and admits 
only of the viſits of her own family. 
The obſervation, that old people remem- 
ber beſt thoſe things which entered into 
their thoughts when their memories were 
in their full ſtrength and vigour, is very 
remarkably exemplified in this good lady 
and myſelf when we are in converſation 
I chuſe indeed ta go thither, to divezt 


any anxiety or wearinels, which at any 


time I find grow upon me from any 
preſent buſineſs or care. It is ſaid, that 
a little mirth and diverſion are what re- 

2th create 
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create the ſpirĩits upon thoſe occaſions; 


but there is akind of ſorrow from which 


I draw a conſolation that ſtrengthens 
my faculties and enlarges my mind be- 
yond any thing that can flow from mer- 
riment. When we meet, we ſoon get 
over any occurrence which paſſed the 
day before, and are in a moment hur- 
ried back to thoſe days which only we 
call good ones: the paſſages of the times 
when we were in faſhion, with the coun-' 
tenances, behaviour, and jollity, ſo much, 
forſooth, above what any appear in now, 
are preſent to our imaginations, and al- 
molt to our very eyes. This conver- 
ſation revives to us the memory of a 
friend, that was more than my brother 
to me; of a huſband, that was dearer 
than life to her: diſcourſes about that 
dear and worthy man generally {end her 
to her cloſet, and me to the diſpatch of 
ſome neceſſary buſineſs, which regards 
the remains, I would fay the numerous 
deicendants, of my generous friend. I 
am got, I know not how, out of what 
T was going to ſay of this lady; which 
was, that ſhe is far gone towards a bet- 
ter world; and I mention her (only with 
reſpc&. to this) as ſhe is the object of 
veneration to thoſe who are derived from 
her; whoſe behaviour towards her may 
be an example to others, and make the 
generality of young people apprehend, 
that when the ancient are paſt all offices 
of life, it is then the young are to exert 
themſelves in their moſt laudable duties 
towards them. 2 

The widow of Sir Marmaduke is to 
be conſidered in a very different view. 


. My lady is not in the ſhining bloom of 


life, but at thoſe years wherein the gra- 
tifications of an ample fortune, thoſe of 
pomp and cquipage, of being much 
eſtcemed, much viſited, and generally 
«admired, are uſually more ſtrongly pur- 
ſued than in younger days: in this con- 
dition fhe might very well add the plea- 
ſures of courtſhip, and the grateful per- 
ſecution of being followed by a crowd 
of lovers; but ſhe is an excellent mother 
and great ceconomiſt; which conſidera- 
tions, joined with the pleaſure of living 
her own way, preſerve her againſt the 
intruſion of love, I will not ſay that 


my lady has not a ſecret vanity in being 
ſtill a fine woman, and neglecting thote 
addreſſes to which, perhaps, we in part 
owe her conſtancy in that her neglect. 
Her daughter Jane, her eldeſt child of 
that ſex, is in the twenty-third year of 
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her age, a lady who forms herſelf after 
the pattern of her mother; but in my 
judgment, as ſhe happens to be extreme. 
ly like her, ſhe ſometimes makes her 
court unſkilfully, in affecting that like- 
neſs in her very mien, which gives the 
mother an uneaſy ſenſe, that Mrs. Jane 
really is what her parent has a mind to 
continue to be: but it is poſſible I am 
too obſerving in this particular, and this 
might be overlooked in them both, in 
reſpect to greater cireumſtances; for Mrs, 
Jane is the right-hand of her mother; it 
is her ſtudy and conſtant endeavour to 
aſſiſt her in the management of her houſ- 
hold, to keep all idle whiſpers from her, 
and diſcourage them betore they can 
come at her irom any other hand; to 
enforce every thing that makes for the 
merit of her brothers and ſiſters towards 
her, as well as the diligence and chear- 
fulneſs of her ſervants. It is by Mrs. 
Jane's management, that the whole fa- 
mily is governed, neither by love nor 
fear, but a certain reverence which is 
compoſed of both. Mrs. Jane is what 
one would call a perfect good young 
woman; but neither ſtrict piety, dili- 
gence in domeſtic affairs, or any other 
avocation, have preſerved her againſt 
love, which ſhe bears to a young gentle- 
man of great expectation but ſmall for- 


tune; at the ſame time, that men of very 


— 


great eſtates aſk her of her mother. My 
lady tells her, that prudence muſt give 
way to paſiion; ſo that Mrs. Jane, if I 
cannot accommodate the matter, muit 
conquer more than one. paſſion, and out 
of prudence baniſh the man ſhe loves, 
and marry, the man ſhe hates. 

The next daughter is Mrs. Annabella, 
who has a very lively wit, a great deal 
of good ſenſe, is very pretty, but gives 
me much trouble for her, from a certain 
diſhoneſt cunning I know in her; ſhe can 
ſeem blind and careleſs, and full of her- 
ſelf only, and entertain with twenty af- 
fected vanities, whilſt ſhe is obſerving 
all the company, laying up ſtore for ri- 
dicule; and, m a word, 1s ſelfiſh, and 
intereſted under all the agreeable quali- 
ties in the world. Alas! what ſhall I 
do with this girl? _ | 

Mrs. Cornelia paſſes away her time 
very much in reading, and that with ſo 
great an attention, that it gives her the 
air of a ſtudent, and has an ill effect upon 
her, as ſhe is a fine young woman: the 
giddy part of the ſex will have it ſhe is 
in love; none will allow that ſhe e 
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do much being alone, but for want of 
particular company. I have railed at 
romances before her, fqr car of her fall- 
ing into thoſe deep ſtudies: fhs has fallen 
in with my humour that way for the 
time; but I know not how, my impru- 
dent prohibition has, it ſeems, only ex- 
cited her curioſity; and I am afraid fe 
is better read than TI know of, for ſhe 
ſaid of a glaſs of water, in which the was 
going to waſh her hands after dinner, 
dipping her fingers with a pretty lovely 
air“ It is cryſtalline.” I fnall examine 
further, and wait for clearer proofs, 
Mrs. Betty is (1 cannot by what means 
or methods imagine) grown mightily ac- 
quainted with what palies in the town; 
ſhe knows all that matter of my lord 
ſuch-a-one's leading my lady ſuch-a- 
one out from the play; ſhe is prodigiouſ- 
ly acquainted, all of a ſudden, with the 
world; and aſked her filter Jane the other 
day in an argument Dear ſiſter, how 
© ſhould you know any thing, that hear 
© nothing but what we do in our own 
* family?* I do not much like her maid. 
Mrs. Mary, the youngeſt daughter, 
whom they railly and call Mrs. Ironſide, 
becauſe I have named her the Sparkler, 
is the very quinteſſence of good-nature 
and generoſity; ſhe is the perfect picture 
of her grandfather; and if one can ima- 
gine all good qualities which adorn hu- 
man life become feminine, the ſeeds, 
nay, the bloſſom of them, are apparent 
in Mrs. Mary. It is a weakneſs I can- 
not get over, (for how ridiculous is a 
regard to the bodily perfections of a man 
wio is dead) but I cannot reſiſt my par- 
tiality to this child, for being fo like her 
grandfather : how often have I turned 
from her, to hide the melting of my 
heart when ſhe has been talking to me! 


Have diſpatched my young women, 

and the town has thera among then. 
It is neceſſary for the elucidation of my 
future diſcourſes, which I deſire may be 
denominated, as they are the precepts of 
a Guardian, Mr. Ironſide's Precautions; 
I fay it is, after what has been already 
declared, in the next place neceſſary to 
give an account oi the males of this wor- 
thy family, whoſe annals I am writing. 
The affairs of women being chiefly do- 
meſtic, and not made up of fo many 


_ &rcumitances as the dutics of men are, 


Jam fure the child has no ſkill in it, for 
artifice could not dwell under that vi- 
ſage; but if I am abſent a day from the 
family, ſhe is ſure to be at my lodging 
the next morning to know what is tliæ 
matter. At the head of theſe children, 
who have very plentiful fortuncs, pro- 
vided they marry with mine and their 
mother's conſent, is my Lady Lizard; 
who, you cagnot doubt, is very weil vi- 
ſited. Sir William Oger, and his fon 
almoſt at age, are frequently at our houſe 
on adauble confideration, The knichtis 
willing (for ſo he very gallantiy expreſſes 
himielf) to marry the mother, or he will 
conſent, whether that he ſo or not, that 
his fon Oliver thall take any one of the 
daughters Noll likes beſt. 

Mr. Rigburt of the ſame county, who 
gives in his eſtate much larger, and his 
family more ancient, offers to deal with 
us for two daughters. 

Sir- Harry Pandolf has writ word 
from his {eat in the country, that he alſo 
is much inclined to an alliance with the 
Lizards, which he has declared in the 
following letter to my lady; ſhe ſnewed 
it me this morning. 


MAD AM, 


Have heard your daughters very well 
ſpoken of: and though I have very 
great offers in my own neighbourhood, 
and heard the ſmall- pox is very rife at 
London, I will tend my el418% fon to ſee 
them, provided that by your ladyſhip's 
anſwer, and your liking of the rent- roll 
which I ſend herewith, your ladvihip 
aſſures me he hall have one of them, 
for I do not think to have my ſon refuſed 
by any woman; and ſo, Nladam, I con- 

clude, Your moſt humble ſervant, 
HENRY DPANDOLEF, 


Ne VI. WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18.. 


I fear I cannot diſpatch the account of 
the males under my care in ſo few words 
as I did the explanation which regarded 
my women. 

Sir Harry Lizard, of the county of 
Northampton, ſon and heir of the late Sir 
Marmaduke, is now entered upon the 
twenty-ſixth year of bis age, and is now 
at his ſeat in the country. | 

The eſtate at prefemt in his hands is 
above three thouſand à year atier pay- 
ment of taxes, and ail neceſtary charges 
vrhatſoever. He is a man or good un- 


C 2 deritauding, 
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derſtanding, but not at all what is uſual- 
ly called a man of ſhining parts. His 
virtues are much greater ch 
compliſhments, as to his converſation. 
But when you come to conſider his con- 
duct with relation to his manners and 
fortune, it would be a very great injury 
not to allow him a very fine gentleman, 
It has been carefully rovided in his 
education, that he ſhould be very ready 
at calculations. This gives him a quick 
alarm inwardly upon all undertakings; 
and in a much ſhorter time than is uſual 
with men who are not verſed in buſineſs, 
he is maſter of the queſtion betore him, 
and can inſtantly inform himſelf with 
reat exactneſs in the matter of profit or 
foſs that ſhall ariſe from any thing pro- 
ſed to him. The ſame capacity, 


joined to an honeſt nature, makes him 


very juſt to other men, as well as to 
himſelf. His payments are very*punc- 


| tual; and I dare anſwer he never did, or 


ever will, undertake = piece of build- 
ing, or any ornamental improvement of 
his houſe, garden, park, or lands, before 
the money is in his own pr where- 
with he is to pay for ſuch undertaking, 
He is too good to purchaſe labourers or 


artificers (as by this means he certainly 


could) at an under rate; but he has by 
this means what I think he deſerves om 
his ſuperior prudence, the choice of all 
who are moſt knowing and able to ſerve 
him. With his ready-money the builder, 
maſon, and carpenter, are enabled to 
make their market of gentlemen in his 


neighbourhood, who inconſiderately em- 


ploy them; and often pay their under- 
takers by ſale of ſome of their land: 
whereas, were the lands on which thoſe 
improvements are made, fold to the ar- 
t ficers, the buildings would be rated as 
lumber in the purchaſe. Sir Rarry has 
for ever a year's income, to extend his 
charity, ſerve his pleaſures, or regale his 
friends. His ſervants, his cattle, his 

oods, ſpeak their maſter a rich man, 
hoſe about his perſon, as his bailiff, 
the groom of his chamber, and his but- 
ler, have a chearful, not a gay air; the 
ſervants below them ſeem to live in 
Heng: but not in wantonneſs. As Sir 

enry is a young man, and of an active 
diſpoſition, his beſt figure is on horſe- 
back. But before I ſpeak of that, I 
ſhould acquaint you, that during his 


infancy all the young gentlemen of the 


neighbourhood were welcome to a part 
of the houſe, which was called the ſchool, 


an his ac- 


where, at the charge of the family, thers 
was a grammar maſter, a plain ſober 
man, maintained (with a ſalary, beſides 
his diet, of fifty pounds a year) to in- 
ſtruct all ſuch children of gentlemen, or 
lower people, as would partake of his 
education, As they grew up, they were 
allowed to ride out with him upon his 
horſes, There were always ten or twelve 
for the ſaddle in readinels to attend him 
and his favourites; in the choice of whom 
he ſhewed a good diſpoſition, and dil. 
tributed his kindneſs among them, by 
turns, with great good- nature. Aj 
horſes, both for the ſaddle and ſwift 
draught, were very well bitted, and a 
ſkilful rider, with a riding-houſe, where. 
in he (the riding-maſter) commanded, 
had it in orders to teach any gentleman's 
fon of the county that would pleaſe to 
learn that exerciſe. We found our ac- 
count in this procceding, as well in real 
profit, as in eſteem and power in the 
country; for as the whole ſhire is now 
. by gentlemen, who owe Sir 

arry & part of education, which they 
all value themſelves upon, (their horſe- 
manſhip) they prefer his horſes to al} 
others, and it is 10 per cent. in the price 
of a ſteed, which appears to come out of 
his riding-hoùſe. 

By this means it is that Sir Harry, 
as I was going to ſay, makes the beſt 
* on horſeback, for his uſual hours 
of being in the field are well known; 
and at thoſe ſeaſons the neighbouring 
gentlemen, his friends and ſchoolfellows, 
take a pleaſure in giving him their com- 
pany, with their ſervants well behaved, 
and horſes well commanded. 

IT cannot enough applaud Sir Harry 
for a particular care in his horſes, He 
not only bitts all which are ridden, but 
alſo all which are for the coach or ſwift 
draught; for grace adds mightily to the 
price of ſtrength; and he finds his ac- 
counts in ĩt at all markets, moreeſpecially 
for the coach or troop korfes, of which 
that county produces, the moſt — 
and oſtentatious. To keep up a bree 
for any uſe whatever, he gives plates for 
the beſt performing horle in every way 
in which that animal can be ſerviceable. 
There is ſuch a prize for him that trots 
beſt, ſuch for the bet walker, ſuch for 
the belt galloper, ſuch for the beſt pacer; 
then for him who draws moſt in ſuch a 
time to ſuch a place; then to him that 
carries beſt ſuch a load on iis back. He 
delights in this, and has an admirable 

' fancy 
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fancy in the dreſs of the riders: ſome 
admired country girl is to hold the prize, 
her lovers to trot, and not to mend their 
pace into a gallop, when they are out- 
trotted by a rival; ſome known country 
wit to come upon the beſt pacer. Thele 
and the like little joytul arts gain him 
the love of all who do not know his 
worth, and the eſteem of all who do. 
Sir Harry is no friend to the race-horle 
he is of opinion, it is inhumane that 
animals ſhould be put upon their utmoſt 
ſtrength and mettle for our diverſion 
only. However, not to be particular, 
he puts in for the Queen's plate every 
year, with orders to his rider never to 
win or be diſtanced; and, like a good 
country gentleman, ſays it is a fault in 
all miniſtries that they encourage no 
kind of horſes but thoſe which are ſwift, 

As I write lives, I dwell upon {mall 
matters, being of opinion with Plutarch, 
that little circumitances ſhew the real 
man better than things ot greater mo- 
ment. But good œconomy is the cha- 
raeriſtic of the Lizards. I remember 
a circumſtance about fix years ago, that 
gave me hopes he would one time or 
other make a figure in parliament; for 
he is a landed man, and conſiders his in- 
tereſt, though he is ſuch, to be impaired 
or promoted according to the ſtate of 
trade. When he was but twenty years 
old, I took an opportunity in his pre- 
ſence, to aſk an intelligent woollen- 
draper, what he gave for his ſhop, the 
corner of Change-Alley. The ſhop is, 
I believe, fourteen feet long, and eight 


broad. I was anſwered Ninety pound 
© a year, TI took no notice; but the 
thought deſcended into the breaſt of Sir 
Harry, and I ſaw on his table the next 
morning a computation of the value of 
land in an iftand, conſiſting of ſo many 
miles, with ſo many good ports; the va- 
lue of each part of the ſaid ifland, as it 
lay to ſuch ports, and produced ſuck 
commodities. The whole of his work - 
ing was to know why ſo few yards, near 
the Change, was ſo much better than ſo 
many acres in Northamptonſhire, and 
what thoſe acres in Northamptonſhire 
would be worth, were there no trade at 
all in this iſland. 

It makes my heart ache, when I think 
of chis young man, and conſider upon 
what plain maxims, and in what ordi- 
nary methods men of eftate may do good 
wherever they are ſeated; that ſo many 
ſhould be what they are! It is certain, 
that the arts whigh purchaſe wealth or 
fame will maintain them; and I attri- 
bute the ſplendor and long continuanca 
of this family, to the felicity of having 
the genius of the founder of it run through 
all his male line. Old Sir Harry, the 
great grandfather of this gentleman, has 
written in his own hand upon all the 
deeds which he ever ſigned, in the hu- 
mour of that ſententious age, this ſen- 
tence—* There are four gaod mothers, 
* of whom are often born four unhap- 
© py daughters; truth begets hatred, 
6 happineſs pride, ſecurity danger, aud 
© tamiliarity contempt,” 


Ne VII. THURSDAY, MARCH 19. 


PROFFRAT CURSU 
SITA 1741 - 


Str N re. TRAG. 


WITH SPEEDY STEP LIFE POST9I AWAY. 


This morning did myſelf the honour 
to viſit Lady Lizard; and took my 
chair at the tea-table, at the upper end 
of which that graceful] woman, with her 
daughters abont her, appeared to me 
with greater dignity than ever any fi- 
gure, either of Venus attended by the 
Graces, Diana with her nymphs, oy any 
other celeſtial who owes her being to 
etry. 

The diſcourſe we had there, none be- 
ing preſent but our own family, conſiſted 
of private matters, which tended to the 
eſtabliſhment of theſe young ladies in 


the world. My lady, I obſerved, had 


a mind to make mention of the propoſal 
to Mrs. Jane, of which ſhe is very tond; 
ang 1 as much avoided, as being equal-« 
ly againſt it; but it is by no means pro- 
per the young ladies fhould obſerve we 
ever diflent; therefore I turned the diſ- 
courle by ſaying, it was time enough to 
think off marrying a young lady, who 
was, but three and twenty, ten years 
hence. The whole table was alarmed 
at the aſſertion, and the Sparkler fcalded 
her fingers by leaning ſuddenly forward 
to look in my face: but my buſineſs at 
preſent was to make my court to the mo- 
ther; therefore, without regarding the 


reſent- 
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reſentment in the looks of the children 
Madam, faid I, © there is a petulant 
© and haſty manner practiſed in this age, 
© in hurrying away the lite of woman, 
© and confining the grace and principal 
© ation of it to thoſe years wherein rea- 
© ſon and diſcretion are molt feeble, hu- 
© mourand paſſion molt powerful. From 
© the tim? a young woman of quality 
© has firſt appeared in the drawing- 
© room, raiſed a whiſper and curioſit 
© of the men about her, had her health 
E drank in gay companies, and been 
© diſtinguiſhed at public aſſemblies; I 
© fay, Madam, if within three or four 
«© years of her firſt appearance in town, 
© ſhe is not diſpoſed of, her beauty is 
© grown familiar, her eyes are difarmed, 
© and we ſeldom after hear her men- 
© tioned but with indifference, What 
© doubles my grief on this occaſion is, 
© that the more diſcreetly the lady be- 
© haves herſelf, the ſconer 1s her glory 
© extinguiſhed. Now, Madam, if me- 
© rithada greater weight in our thoughts, 
© when we form to ourſelves agreeable 
© characters of women, men would 
© think, in making their choices, of ſuch 
4 as would take care of, as well as ſup- 
© ply children for, the nurſery. It was 
© not thus in the illuſtrious days of good 
Queen Elizabeth. I was this morning 
© turning over a folio, called The Com- 
© plete Ambaſſador, conſiſting chiefly of 
6 — from Lord Burleigh, Earl of 
« Leiceſter, and Sir Thomas Smith. 
£ Sir Thomas writes a letter to Sir Fran- 
cis Walſingham, full of learned gal- 
© lantry, wherein you may obſerve he 
« promiſes himſelf the French king's 
© brother (who-it ſeems was but a cold 
© Jover) would be quickened by ſecing 
© the queen in perſon, who was then in 
c the thirty-ninth year of her age. A 
© certain ſobriety in thoughts, words, 
© and action, which was the praiſe of 
© that age, kept the fire of love alive; 
© and it burnt ſo equally, that it warmed 
© and preſerved, without tormenting and 
© conſuming our beings. Ihe letter I 
mention is as follows, 


TO THE RIGHT WORSHIPFUL MR. 
FRANCIS WALSINGHAM, AMBAS- 
SADOR, RESIDENT IN FRANCE, 


.8IR, 
Am ſorry that ſo good a matter ſhould, 
upon ſo nice a point, be deferred. 
We may ſay that the lover will do little, 
if he will not take the pains once to ice 


his love; but ſhe muſt firſt ſay Vea, he- 
fore he ſce her, or ſhe. him: twenty ways 
might be deviſed why he might come 
over, and be welcome, and pofſi:ly do 
more in an hour than he may in two vears, 
Cupids ille qui vincit omnia, in oculot in- 
cidet, et ex ocults cjaculatur, et in oculo⸗ 
utriuſquevidendo non ſolum, ut git pocta, 
ſfaæmina virum, ſed vir fœminamthat 
powerful being Cupid, who conquers all 
things, reſides in the eyes, he ſends out 
all his darts from the eyes: by throwing 
glances at the eyes, (according to the 
poet) not only the woman captivates the 
man, but alſo the man the woman. What 
force, I pray you, can hearſay, and I 
think, and I truſt, do in compariſon of 
that cum præſens preſentem tuctur et 
alloquitur, et furore forſitan amoris duc- 
tus amplectitur hen they face to face 
ſee and converſe with each other, and 
the lover, in an extaſy not to be com- 
manded, ſnatches an embrace, and faith 
to himſelf, and openly that ſhe may hear 
—Teneone te, an etiamnum ſomno wo- 
lunt famine videri cogi ad id quod maxi- 
mum capiuut? - Are you in my arms, 
my fair- one, or do we both dream; and 
will women, even in their ſleep, ſeem 
forced to what they moſt defire? If we 
be cold, it is our part, beſides the per- 
ſon, the ſex requireth it. Why are you 
cold? Is it not a young man's part to 
be bold, courageous, and to adventure? 
If he ſhould have, he ſhould have but 
hanorificam repulſam—even a repulſe 
here is glorious: the worſt that can be 
faid of him is but as of Phaeton Q m 
ſi non tenuit magnis tamen excidit auſis 


though he could not command the 


chariot of the ſun, his fall from it was 
1:luftrious.- So far as I conceive, Hæc 
eſt fola noflra anchora, hec jacenda eſt 
in nobis alea—this is our only anchor, 
this dic mult be thrown. In our inſta- 
bility, aum momentum eft uno momento 
perfect um fattum, ac diftam fiabilitatem 
Facere pot one lucky moment would 
crown and fix all. This, or elſe nothing 


is to be looked for but continual dal- 


liance and doubtfulneſs, ſo far as I can 
ſce. Your aſſured friend, 
| THOMAS SMITH, 
From KITLINGWOoRTR, 
AUG. 22, 1572. 


Though my lady was in very good 
humour upon the infinuation that, ac- 
cording to the Elizabeth ſcheme, ſhe was 


but jult advanced above the character 


of 
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of a girl; I found the reſt of the com- 
pany as much diſheartened, that they 
were {till but mere girls: I went on, 
therefore, to attribute the immature mar- 
riages which are ſolemnized in our days 
to the importunity of the men, which 
made it impoſſible for young ladies to 
remain virgins ſo long as they wiſhed 
from their own inclinations, and the 
freedom of a ſingle life. 

© There is no time of our life, under 
© what character ſoever, in which men 
© can wholly diveſt themſelves of an am- 
© hition to be in the favour of women, 
© Cardan, a grave philoſopher and phy- 
© fician, 2 og in one of his chapters, 
© that though he had ſuffered poverty, 
© repulſes, calumnies, and a long ſeries 
a 1 afflictions, he never was thoroughly 
« dejeted, and impatient of life itſelf, 
© but under acalamity which he ſuffered 
from the beginning of his twenty-firſt 
© to the end of his thirtieth year. He 
© tells us, that the raillery he ſuffered 
© from others, and the contempt which 
© he had of himſelf, were afflictions be- 
© yond expreſſion. I mention this only 
* 
4 
C 
4 
4 
4 
. 
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as an argument extorted from this good 


and grave man, to ſupport my opinion 
of the irreſiſtible power of women. He 
adds in the ſame chapter, that there are 
ten thouſand afflictions and diſaſters 
attend the paſhon itſelf ; that an idle 
word imprudently repeated by a fair 
woman, and vaſt expences to ſupport 


her folly and vanity, every day reduce 


21 


men to poverty and death; but he 
makes them of little conſideration to 
the miſerable and inſignificant condi- 
tion of being incapable of their fa- 
vour. 

© I make no manner of difficulty of 
profeſſing I am not ſurprized that the 
author has expreſſed himſelf after this 
manner, with relation to love: the he- 
roic chaſtity ſo frequently profeſſed by 
humouriſts of the fair-ſ{ex, generally 
ends in an unworthy choice, after hav- 
ing overlooked overtures to their ad- 
vantage. It is for this reaſon that T 
would endeavour to direct, and not 
pretend to eradicate, the inclinations of 
the ſexes to each other. Daily expe- 
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ruſtic grows humane as ſoon as he is 
inſpired by this paſſion; it gives a new 
grace to our manners, a new dignity 
to our minds, a new viſage to our per- 
ſons: whether we are inclined to li- 
beral arts, to arms, or addreſs in our 
exerciſe, our improvement is haſtened 


pleaſe. Chearfulneſs, gentleneſs, for- 
titude, liberality, magnificence, and all 
the virtues which adorn men, which 
inſpire heroes, are moſt conſpicuous in 
lovers: I ſpeak of love as when ſuch 
as are in this company are the objects 
of it, who can beſtow upon their huſ- 
bands (if they follow their excellent 
mother) all it's joys without any of 
it's anxieties,” 
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Guardian cannot beſtow his time. 


in any office more fuitable to his 
character, than in repreſenting the di- 
ſaſters to which we are expoſed by the 
regularity of our paſſions. I think I 
ſpeak of this matter in a way not yet 
taken notice of, when I obſerve that 
they make men do things unworthy of 
thoſe very paſſions. I ſhall illuſtrate 
this by a ſtory I have lately read in the 
Royal Commentaries of Peru, wherein 
you behold an oppreſſor a molt con- 
temptible creature after his power is at 
an end; and a perſon he oppreſſed fo 
wholly intent upon revenge till he had 
obtained it, that in the purſuit of it he 
utterly neglected his own ſafety; but 


when that motive of revenge was at an 
end, returned to a ſenſe of danger, in 
ſuch 2 manner, as to be unable to lay 
hold of occahons which offered them- 
ſelves for certain ſecurity, and expoſed 
himſelf from fear to apparent hazard. 
The motives which I ſpeak of are not 
indeed ſo much to be called paſſions, 
as ill habits ariſing from paſſions, ſuch 
as pride and revenge, which are im- 
provements of . our infirmitics, and are 
methinks but ſcorn and anger regularly 
conducted. But to my ſtary. 
LicenciadoEſquivel, governor of the ci- 
ty Potocſi, commanded two hundred men 
to march out of that garriſon towards the 
kingdom of Tucman, with ſtrict orders 
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rience ſhews us, that the moſt rude 


by a particular object whom we would 
e 
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to uſe no Indians in carrying their bag- 

; and placed himſelf at a convenient 
Ration without the gates, ta obſerve 
how his orders were put in execution: 
he found they were wholly neglected, 
and that Indians were laden with the 
Þaggage of the Spaniards; but thought 
Kt to let them march by till the laſt rank 
of all came np, out of which he ſeized 
one man, called Aguire, who had two In- 
dians laden with his goods. Within a few 
days after he was taken in arreſt, he was 
ſentenced to receive two hundred ſtripes. 
Aguire repreſented by his-friends, that 
he was the brother of a gentleman, who 
Had in his country an eſtate, with vaſ- 
falage of, Indians, and hoped his birth 
would exempt him from a puniſhment 
of ſo much indignity. Licenciado per- 
fiſted in the kind of puniſhment he had 
already pronounced; upon which Aguire 
petitioned that it might be altered to one 
that he ſhould not ſurvive; and, though 
2 gentleman, and from that quality not 
hable to ſuffer ſo ignominious a death, 
humbly beſought his excellency that he 
might be hanged. But though Licen- 
ciado appeared all his life, before he 
came into power, 2 Jun of an eaſy 
and tractable diſpo tion, he was ſo 
changed by his office, that theſe appli- 
cations from the unfortunate Aguire 
did but the more gratify his inſolence; 
and during the very time of their me- 
diation for the priſoner, he inſulted them 
alſo, by commanding, with a haughty 
tone, that his orders ſhould be executed 
that very inſtant. This, as it is uſual 
on ſuch occaſions, made the whole town 
flock together; but the principal inha- 
bitants, abhorring the ſeverity of Li- 
cenciado, and pitying a gentleman in 


the condition of Aguire, went in a body, 


and befonght the governor to ſuſpend, 
if not remit the puniſhment. Their im- 
portunities prevailed on him to defer the 
execution for eight days; but when they 
came to the priſon with his warrant, 
they found Aguire already brought 
forth, ſtripped, and mounted on an als, 
which is tie poſture wherein the baſeſt 
criminals are whipped in that city. His 
friends cried out“ Take him off, take 
© him off!” and proclaimed their order for 
ſuſpending his puniſhment; but the 
youth, when he heard that it was only 
put off for eight days, rejected the fa- 
vour, and faid—* All my endeavours 
© have been to keep myſelf from mount- 
6 ing this beaſt, aud from the thame of 


© being ſeen naked; but fince things 
© are come thus far, let the ſentence 
c Po which will be leſs than the 
© fears and apprehenſions I ſhall have 
in theſe eight days enſuing: beſides, I 
© ſhall not need to give farther trouble 
© to my friends for interceſſion on m 
© behalf, which 1s as likely to be nel. 
* feftual as what hath already pafſed.” 
After he had ſaid this, the aſs was whip. 
ped forward, and Aguire ran the gantlet 
according to the ſentence. The calm 
manner in which he reſigned himſelf, 
when he found his diſgrace muſt be, 
and the ſcorn of dallying with it under 
a ſuſpenſion of a few days, which 
mercy was but another form of the go- 
vernor's cruelty, made it viſible that he 
took comfort in ſome ſecret reſolution 
to avenge the affront. 

After this indignity, Aguire could 
not be perfuaded (though the inhabi- 
tants of Potoch often importuned him 
from the ſpirit they ſaw in him) to go 
upon any military undertaking, but ex- 
cuſed himſelf with a modeſt ſadneſs in 
his countenance, ſaying, that after ſuch 
a ſhame as his was, death muſt be his 
only remedy and conſolation, which he 
would endeavour to obtain as ſoon as 
poſſible. y 

Under this melancholy he remained 
in Peru, until the time in which the 
office of Eſquivel expired; after which, 
like a deſperate man, he purſued and 
followed him, watching an opportunity 
to kill him, and wipe off the ſhame of 
the late affront. Eſquivel being in- 
formed of this deſperate reſolution by 
his friends, endeavoured to avoid his 
enemy, and took a journey of three or 
four hundred leagues from him, ſuppo!- 
ing that Aguire would not purſue hin 
at ſuch a diſtance; but Eſquivel's flight 
did but increaſe Aguire's ſpeed in fol- 
lowing. The firſt journey which Eſ- 
quive] took was to the city of Los- 
Reyes, being three hundred and twenty 
leagues diſtantz but in leſs than fifteen 
days Aguire was there with him: where- 
upon Eſquivel took another flight, as 
far as to the city of Quito, being four 
hundred leagues diſtant from Los- Reyes; 
but in a little more than twenty days 
Aguire was again with him; which be- 
ing intimated to Eſquivel, he took an- 
other leap as far as Cozco, which is five 
hundred leagues from Quito but in a 
few days after he arrived there, came 
alſo Aguire, travelling allthe 8 on 
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foot, without ſhoes or ſtock ings, ſnyipg, 
that it became not the condition of a 
whipt raſcal to travel on horſeback, or 
appear amongſt men. In th.s manner 
did Aguire haunt and purſue EIquivel 
for three years and four months; who 
being now tired and wearied with fo 
many long and tedions journies, reſolv- 
ed to fix his abode ct Cozco, where he 
believed that Aguire would ſcarce ad- 
venture to attempt any thing againſt 
him, for fear of the judge who governed 
that city, who was a fevere man, im- 
partial and inflexible in all his proceed- 
ings; and accordingly took a lodging 
in the middle of the ſtreet of the great 
church, where he lived with great care 
and caution, wearing a coat of mail 
under his upper coat, and went always 
armed with his {word and dagger, which 
were weapons not agreeable to his pro- 
feſſion. However, Aguire followed 
hither alſo; and having in vain degged 
him from place to place, day after day, 
he reſolved to make the attempt upon 
him in his own houſe, which ke entered, 
and wandered from room to room, till 


— 


at laſt he came into his ſtudy, where Li- 
cenciado Jay on a couch aileep. Aguire 
ſtabbed him with his dagger with great, 
ranquillity, and very }=iturely wounded 
him in other parts of the body, which 
were not covered with his coat of mail. 
He went out of the houſe in ſaſety; but 
as his reſentment was ſated, he now he- 
gan to reflect upon the inexorahſe tem- 
per of the governor of the place. Under 
this apprehenſon he had not compolure 
enough to fly to a ſanctuary, which was 
near the place where he committed the 
fact; but ran into the ſtroct, frantic and 
diſtracted, proclaiming himitlf a cri- 
minal, by crying out—* Hide me, hide 
mel 
The wretched fate and poor behaviour 
of Licenciado, in flying his country ta 
avoid the ſame perſon wiom hie had be- 
fore treated with ſo much inſolence, and 
the high reſentment of a man ſo incon- 
ſiderable as Aguire, when much injured 
are good admonitions to little ſpirits in 
exalted ſtations, to take care how Ul 
treat brave men in low condition. 
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THEY ROSE IN A SHORT TIME TO THAT PITCH OF WFAL TH AND GRANDEUR, BY 
MEANS OF AN EXTENSIVE COMMERCE BOTH BY SEA AND LAND, BY AN IN. 
CREASE OF THE PEOPLE, AND BY THE RIGOUR OF THEIR LAWS AND D138 


CIPLINE. 


ANY of the ſubjeXts of my pa- 

pers will conſiſt of ſuch things 

as I have gathered from the converia- 
tion, or learned from the conduct, of a 
entleman, who has been very conver - 

3 in our famiiy, by name Mr. Char- 
well. This perſon was formerly a 
merchant in this city, who by exact 
ceconomy, great frugality, and very for- 
tunate adventures, was about twenty 
years ſince, and the fortieth year of his 
age, arrived to the cſtate which we uſu- 
ally call a Plumb. This was a ſum ſo 
much beyond his firſt ambition, that he 
then reſolved to retire from the town, 
and the buſineſs of it together. Ac- 
cordiugly he laid out one half of his 
money upon the purchaſe of à noble- 
man's eſtate, not many miles diſtant 


from the country ſeat of my Lady Lizard. 


From this neighbourhood our firit ac- 
quaintance began, and has ever ſince 
been continued with equal application 
on both ſides, Mr. Charwell vitits very 
few gentlemen in the country; his moſt 
frequent airings in the ſummer time are 
viſits to my Lady Lizard. And it eve 
his affairs bring him up to town during 
the winter, as ſoon as theſe are diſpatch- 
ed, he is lure to dine at her houſe, or 
to make one at. her tea- table, to take her 
commands for the country. 

J ſhall hardly be able to give an ace 
connt how this gentleman has employed 


the twenty years ſince he made the pur- 
* * 5 * 9 70 -” 

chaſe I have mentionet, without firſt 
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deſcribing the conditions 07 ine eſtate. 


The eſtate then conſiſted of a good 
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24 
large old houſe, a park of two thouſand 
acres, eight thouſand acres more of land 
divided into farms. The land not bar- 


ren, but the country very thin ot people, 


and theſe the only conſumers of the 
wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premiſes. A river running by the houſe, 
which was in the centre of the eſtate, 
but the ſame not navigable, and the 
rendering it navigable had been oppoſed 
by the generality of the whole ee 

he roads exceſſive bad, and no poſli- 
bility of getting off the tenants corn, 
but at ſuch a price of carriage as would 
exceed the whole value when it came to 
market, The underwoods all deſtroyed 
to lay the country, open to my lord's 
pleaſures; but there was indeed the leſs 
want of this fuel, there being large coal- 
pits in the eſtate, within two miles of 
the houſe, and ſuch a plenty of coals as 
was ſufficient for whole counties. But 
then the want of water-carriage made 
theſe alſo a mere drug, and almoſt every 
man's for fetching. Many timber trees 
were ſtill ſtanding only for want of chap- 
men, very little being uſed for —_— 
in a country ſo thin of people, and thoſe 
at a greater diſtance being in no likeli- 
hood of buying pennyworths, if they 
muſt be at the charge of land carriage. 
Yet every tree was valued at a much 

reater price than would be given for it 
in the place; ſo was every acre of land 
in the park; and, as for the tenants, they 
were all racked to extremity, and almoſt 
every one of them beggars. All theſe 
things Mr. Charwell knew very well, 
yet was not diſcouraged from going on 
with his purchaſe. _ 

But in the firſt place, he reſolved that 
a hundred in family thould not ruin 
him, as it hid done his predeceflor. 
Therefore pretending to diſlike the fitu- 
ation of the old houſe, he made choice 
of another at a mile diſtance higher up 
the river, at a corner of the park, where, 
at the expence of 4 or 500ol. and all the 
ornaments of the old houſe, he built a 
new one, with all convenient offices 
more ſuitable. to his revenues, yet not 
much larger than my lord's A , 
and a great deal leſs than his tordſhip's 
ſtables. 

The next thing was to reduce his 
park. He took down a great many 
pales, and with theſe incloſed only two 
ttundred acres of it near adjoining to his 
new houſe, The rcit he converted to 
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breeding cattle, which yielded greater 
profit, 

The tenants began now to he very much 
diflatished with the loſs of my lord's 
family, which had been a conſtant 
market for great. quantities of their corn; 
and with the diſparking ſo much land, 
by which proviſions were likely to be 
increaſed in fo diſpeopled a country, 
They were afraid they muſt be obliged 
themſelves to conſume the whole pro- 
duct of their farms, and that they ſhould 
be ſoon undone by the ceconomy and 
frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was ſenſible their fears 
were but too juſt; and that if neither 
their goods could be carried off to diſ- 
tant markets, nor the markets brought 
home to their goods, his tenants muſt 
run away from their farms. He had 
no hopes of making the river navigable, 
which was a point that could not be ob- 
tained by all the intereſt of his predeceſ- 
for, and was therefore not likely to be 
Jes up to a man who was not yet 

nown in the country. All that was 
left for him was to bring the market 


home to his tenants, which was the very 


thing he intended before he ventured 
upon his purchaſe. He had even then 
projected in his thoughts the plan of a 
great town juſt below the old houſe; he 
therefore preſently ſet himſelf about che 
execution of his projeCt. 

The thing has ſuccecded to his wiſh, 
In the ſpace of twenty years he is ſo for- 
tunate as to fee a thouſand new houſes 
upon his eſtate, and at leaſt five thou- 
ſand new people, men, women, and 
children, inhabitants of thoſe houſcs, 
who are cemfortably ſubſiſted by their 
own labour, without charge to Mr. 
Charwell, and to the great profit of his 
tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch a body 
of people can be ſubſiſted at leſs than 
5]. per head, or 2500 l. per annum, 
the greateſt part of which ſum is annu- 
ally expended for proviſions among the 
farmers of the next adjacent lands. And 
as the tenants of Mr. Charwell are nearcit 
of all others to the market, they have the 
beſt prices for their goods by all that is 
ſaved in the carriage. 

But ſome proviſions are of that na- 


* 


ture, that they will not bear a much 


longer carriage than from the extreme 
parte of his lands; and I think I have 
cen told, that for the ſingle article of 
milk, 


* 


* 
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milk, at a pint every day for every 
houſe, his tenants take from this town 
not much leſs than 5ool. per annum. 

The ſoil of all kinds, which is made 
every year by the conſumption of ſo 
great a town, I have heard has been 
valued at zool. per annum. If this 
be true, the eſtate of Mr. Charwell is 
ſo much improved in this very article, 
ſince all this is carried out upon his 
lands by the back carriage of thoſe very 
carts which were laden by his tenants 
with proviſions and other neceſſaries for 
the people. | | 

A hundred thouſand buſhels of coals 
are neceſſary to ſupply ſo great a mul- 
titude with yearly fuel. And as theſe 
are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr, 
Charwell, he receives a penny for every 
buſhel; ſo that this very article is an 
addition of 400l. per annum to his re- 
venues, And as the town and people 
are every year increaſing, the revenues 
in the above-mentioned, and many other 
articles, are increaſing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of 
the family of the predeceſſor. The con- 


ſumption of five thouſand people is, 


greater than can be made by any fifty 
of the greatelt families in Great Britain. 
The tenants ſtand in no need of diſtant 
markets, to take off the product of their 
farms. The people ſo near their own 
doors are already more than they are 
able to ſupply ; and what is wanting at 


home for this purpoſe is ſupplied from 


places at greater diſtance, at whatſoever 
price of carriage, 

All the farmers every where near the 
river are now, in their turn, for an act 
of parliament to make it navigable, that 
they may have an eaſy carriage for their 
corn to ſo good a market. The tenants 
gf Mr. Charwell, that they may have 
the whole market to themſelves, are al- 
molt the only perſons againſt it. But 
they will not be long able to oppoſe it: 
their leaſes are near expiring; and as 
they are grown very rich, there are many 
other perſons ready to take their farms 
at more than double the preſent rents, 
even though the river ſhould be made 
navigable, and diſtant people let in to 
ſell their proviſions together with theſe 
farmers. 


As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is 


in no manner of pain leſt his lands 


ſhould fall in their value by the cheap 
carriage of proyiſions from diſtant places 


to his town He knows very well that 
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cheapneſs of proviſions was one great 
means of bringing together ſo great 
numbers, amd that they mutt be held 
together by the {ame means. He ſeems 
to have nothing more in his thoughts, 
than to increaſe his town to ſuch an ex- 
tent, that all the country for ten miles 
round about ſhall be little enough to 
ſupply it. He conſiders that, at how 
great a diſtance ſoever . proviſions ſhall 
be brought thither, they muſt end at 
laſt in ſo much ſoil for his eſtate, and 
that the farmers of other lands will by 
this means contribute to the improve- 
ment of his own. 

But by what encouragement and re- 
wards, by what arts and policies, and 
what ſort of people he has invited to 
live upon his chew and how he has en- 
abled them to ſubſiſt by their own la- 
bour, to the great improvement of. his 
lands, will be the ſubjects of ſome of my 
future Precautions, 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 


SIR, MARCH 16, 


B Y your paper of Saturday laſt, you 

give the town hopes that you will 
dedicate that day to religion, You 
could not begin it better than by warn- 
ing your pupils of the poiſon vented un- 
der a pretcrice to iree-thinking. If you 
can ſpare room in your next Saturday's 
paper for a ſew lines on the fame ſubject, 
theſe are at your diſpoſal. 

I happened to be preſent at a public 
converſation of ſome of the defenders of 
this Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and 
others that differed from them; where I 
had the diverſion of hearing the ſame 
man in one breath perſuade us to free- 
dom of thought, and in the next offer 


to demonſtrate that we had no freedom 
in any thing. One would think men 


ſhould bluſh to find themſelves entan- 
gled in a greater contradiction than any 
the Diſcourſe ridicules. This principle 
of free fatality, or neceſſary liberty, is 
a worthy fundamental of the new ſect; 
and indeed this opinion is an evidence 
and clearneſs fo nearly related to Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, that the ſame genius 
ſeems requitite for either. It is fit the 
world ſhould know how far reaton 


abandons men that would employ it 


againſt religion; which intention, (hope, 
juſtifies this trouble from, Sir, 
Your hearty well-wiſher, 
M18ATHEOUS, 


De 8 


— — ' 
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large old houſe, a park of two thouſand 
acres, eight thouſand acres more of land 
divided into farms. The land not bar- 
ren, but the country very thin ot people, 
and theſe the only conſumers of the 
wheat and barley that grew upon the 
premiſes. A river running by the houle, 
which was in the centre of the eſtate, 
but the ſame not navigable, and the 
rendering it navigable had been oppoſed 
by the generality of the whole axon” be 
The roads exceſſive bad, and no poſli- 
bility of getting off the tenants corn, 
but at ſuch a price of carriage as would 
exceed the whole value when it came to 
market, The underwoods all deſtroyed 
to lay the country, open to my lord's 
pleaſures; but there was indeed the leſs 
want of this fuel, there being large coal- 
pits in the eſtate, within two miles of 
the houſe, and ſuch a plenty of coals as 
was ſufficient for whole counties. But 
then the want of water-carriage made 
theſe alſo a mere drug, and almoſt every 
man's for fetching. Many timber trees 
were ſtill ſtanding only for want of chap- 
men, very little being uſed for building 
in a country ſo thin of people, and thoſe 
at a greater diſtance being in no likeli- 
hood of buying pennyworths, if they 
muſt be at the charge of land carriage. 
Yet every tree was valued at a much 
reater price than would be given for it 
in the place; ſo was every acre of land 
in the park; and, as for the tenants, they 
were all racked to extremity, and almoſt 
every one of them beggars. All theſe 
things Mr. Charwell knew very well, 
yet was not diſcouraged from going on 
with his purchaſe. _ 
But in the firſt place, he reſolved that 
a hundred in family thould not ruin 
him, as it hid done his predeceflor. 
Therefore pretending to diſlike the ſitu- 
ation of the old houte, he made choice 
of another at a mile diſtance higher up 
the river, at a corner of the park, where, 
at the expence of 4 or 500ol. and all the 
ornaments of the old houſe, he built a 
new one, with all convenient offices 
more ſuitable to his revenues, yet not 
much larger than my lord's 8 
and a great deal leſs than his tordſhip's 
{tables. | 
The next thing was to reduce his 
park. He took down a great many 
pales, and with theſe incloſed only two 
ttandred acres of it near adjoining to his 
new houſe, The reit he converted to 


breeding cattle, which yielded greater 
profit, 
The tenants began now to he very much 
diſlatisfied with the loſs of my lord's 
family, which had been a conſtant 
market for great. quantities of their corn; 
and with the diſparking fo much land, 
by which proviſions were likely to be 
mcreaſed in ſo diſpeopled a country, 
They were afraid they muſt be obliged 
themſelves to conſume the whole pro- 
duct of their farms, and that they ſhould 
be ſoon undone by the ceconomy and 
frugality of this gentleman. 

Mr. Charwell was ſenſible their fears 
were but too juſt; and that if neither 
their goods could be carried off to dif- 
tant markets, nor the markets brought 
home to their goods, his tenants muſt 
run away from their farms. He had 


no hopes of making the river navigable, 


which was a point that could not be ob- 
tained by all the intereſt of his predeceſ- 
for, and was therefore not likely to be 
ee up to a man who was not yet 
nown in the country, All that was 
left for him was to bring the market 
home to his tenants, which was the very 


thing he intended before he ventured 


upon his purchaſe. He had even then 
projected in his thoughts the plan of a 
great town juſt below the old houſe; he 
therefore preſently ſet himſelf about che 
exccution of his project. 

The thing has ſucceeded to his wiſh, 
In the ſpace of twenty years he is ſo for- 
tunate as'to ſee a thouſand new houſes 
upon his eſtate, and at leaſt five thou- 
ſand new people, men, women, and 
children, inhabitants of thoſe houſes, 
who are comfortably ſubſiſted by cir 
own labour, without charge to Mr. 
Charwell, and to the great profit of his 
tenants. 

It cannot be imagined that ſuch a body 
of people can be ſubſiſted at leſs than 
51. per head, or 25000], per annum, 
the greateſt part of which ſum is annu- 
ally expended for proviſions among the 
farmers of the next adjacentlands. And 
as the tenants of Mr. Charwell are nearcit 
of all others to the market, they have the 
beſt prices for their goods by all that 1s 
ſaved in the carriage. 

But ſome proviſions are of that na- 
ture, that they will not bear a much 
longer carriage than from the extreme 

arts of his lands; and I think I have 
cen told, that for the ſingle article of 
: milk, 
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milk, at a pint every day for every 

houſe, his tenants take from this town 

not much leſs than 5ool. per annum. 
'The ſoil of all kinds, which is made 


every year by the conſumption of ſo 


* 


eat a town, I have heard has been 
valued at 200]. per annum. 
be true, the eſtate of Mr. Charwell is 
ſo much improved in this very article, 
ſince all this is carried out upon his 
lands by the back carriage of thoſe very 
carts which were laden by his tenants 
with proviſions and other neceſſaries for 
the people. | 

A hundred thouſand buſhels of coals 
are neceſſary to ſupply ſo great a mul- 
titude with yearly fuel. And as theſe 
are taken out of the coal-pits of Mr, 
Charwell, he receives a penny for every 
buſhel; ſo that this very article is an 
addition of 400l. per annum to his re- 
venues, And as the town and people 
are every year increaſing, the revenues 
in the above-mentioned, and many other 
articles, are increaſing in proportion. 

There is now no longer any want of 


the family of the predeceſſor. The con- 


ſumption of five thouſand people is, 


greater than can be made by any fifty 
of the greateſt families in Great Britain. 
The tenants ſtand in no need of diſtant 
markets, to take off the product of their 
farms. The people ſo near their own 
doors are already more than they are 
able to ſupply; and what 1s wanting at 
home for this purpoſe 1s ſupplied from 
places at greater diſtance, at whatſoever 
price of carriage, | 

All the farmers every where near the 
river are now, in their turn, for an act 
of parliament to make it navigable, that 
they may have an eaſy carriage for their 
corn to ſo good a market. The tenants 
gf Mr. Charwell, that they may have 
the whole market to icy" an are al- 
molt the only perſons againſt it. But 
they will not be long able to oppoſe it: 
their leaſes are near expiring; and as 
they are grown very rich, there are many 
other perſons ready to take their farms 
at more than double the preſent rents, 
even though the river ſhould be made 
navigable, and diſtant people let in to 
ſell their proviſions together with theſe 
farmers. 

As for Mr. Charwell himſelf, he is 
in no manner of pain leſt his lands 
ould fall in their value by the cheap 
carriage of proyiſions from diſtant places 


to his town He knows very well that 


If this 


in any thing. 


25 
cheapneſs of proviſions was one great 
means of bringing together ſo great 
numbers, amd that they mutt be held 
together by the ſame means. He ſeems 
to have nothing more in his thoughts, 
than to increaſe his town to ſuch an ex- 
tent, that all the country for ten miles 
round about ſhall be little enough to 
ſupply it. He conſiders that, at how 
great a diſtance ſoever - proviſions ſhall 
be brought thither, they muſt end at 
laſt in ſo much ſoil for his eftate, and 
that the farmers of other lands will by 
this means contribute to the improve- 
ment of his own. 

But by what encouragement and re- 
wards, by what arts and policies, and 
what ſort of people he has invited to 
live upon his eſtate, and how he has en- 
abled them to ſubſiſt by their own la- 
bour, to the great improvement of his 
lands, will be the ſubjects of ſome of my 
future Precautions. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 


SIR MARCH 16, 
B Y your paper of Saturday laſt, you 

give the town hopes that you will 
declicate that day to religion. You 
could not begin it better than by warn- 


ing your pupils of the poiſon vented un- 


der a pretence to iree-thinking. If you 
can ſpare room in your next Saturday's 
paper for a ſew lines on the ſame ſubject, 
theſe are at your diſpoſal. 

I happened to be preſent at a public 
converſation of ſome of the defenders of 
this Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, and 
others that differed from them; where I 
had the diverſion of hearing the fame 
man in one breath perſuade us to free- 
dom of thought, and in the next offer 
to demonſtrate that we had no freedom 
One would think men 
ſhould bluſh to find themſelves entan- 
gled in a greater contradiction than any 
the Diſcourſe ridicules. This principle 
of free fatality, or neceſſary liberty, is 
a worthy fundamental of the new ſect; 
and indeed this opinion 1s an evidence 
and clearneſs fo nearly related to Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, that the ſame genius 
ſeems requitite for either. It is fit the 
world ſhould know how far reaſon 
abandons men that would employ it 
againſt religion; which intention, | hope, 
juſtifies this trouble from, Sir, 

Your hearty well-wiſher, 
M18sATHEUS, 
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Ne X., MONDAY, MARCH 23, 


VENIT AD ME SFPE CLAMITANS 


VESTITVU NIMIUM INDULGES, NIMIUM INEPTUS ES, 
NIMIUM IT SZ EST DURUS PRATER AQUUMQUE ET BONUM, 


TEM. Ab Tru. ACT 1. 8e. 1. 


AE IS PERPETUALLY COMING To ME, AND RENGING IN MY EARS, THAT T 
Do WRONG TO INDULGE HIM SO MUCH IN THE ARTICLE OF DRESS: BUT THE 
FAULT LIE6 IN HIS OWN EXCESSIVE AND UNREASUNABLE SEVERITY. 


IN HEN I am in deep meditation 
in order to give my wards pro- 
per Precautions, I have a principal re- 
gard to the preyalence of things which 
people of merit neglect, and from which 
thoſe of no merit raiſe to themſelves an 
eſteem. Of this nature is the buſineſs of 
dreſs. It is weak in a man of thought 
and reflection to be either depreſſed or 
exalted from the perfections or diſad- 
vantages of his perſon, However, there 
is a reſpective conduct to be obſerved in 
the habit, according to the eminent diſ- 
tinction of the body, either way. A 

ay youth in the poſſeſſion of an ample 
rortune,. could not recommend his un- 
derſtanding to thoſe who are not of his 
acquaintance more ſuddenly, than by 
ſobriety in his habit; as this is winning 
at firſt ſight, ſo a perſon gorgeoully fine, 
which in itſelf ſhould avoid the attrac- 
tion of the beholders eyes, gives as im- 
mediate offence. 

I make it my buſineſs when my Lady 
Lizard's youngeſt daughter, Miſs Molly, 
is making cloaths, to conſider her from 
head to foot, and cannot be eaſy when 
there 1s any doubt lies upon me con- 
cerning the colour of a knot, or any 
other part cf her head-dreſs, which by 
it's darkneſs or livelineſs might too 
much allay or brighten her complexion, 
There is ſomething looſe in looking as 
well as you poſſibliy can; but it is alſo 
a vice not to take care how you look. 

The indiſeretion of believing that great 
qualities make up for the want of things 
leſs conſiderable, is puniſhed too ſevere- 
ly in thoſe who are guilty of it, Every 
day's experience ſhews us, among va- 
riety of people with whom we are not 
acquainted, that we take impreſſions too 
favourable and too diſadvantageous of 
men at firſt ſight from their habit. I 
take this to be a point of great conſide- 
ration, and I ſhall confider it in my 
future Precaytions as ſuch. As to the 


female world, I ſhall give them my - 
opinion at large by way of comment 
upon a new ſuit of the Sparkler's, which 
is to come home next week. I édeſign 
it a model fer the ladies; ſhe and I have 
had three private meetings about it. As 
to the men, I am very glad to hear, be- 
ing my ſelf a fellow of Lincoln College, 
that there 1s at laſt in one of our univerſi- 
ties riſen a happy genius for httle things, 
It is extremeiy to be lamented, that 
hitherto we come from the college 23 
unable to put on our own cloaths as we 
do from nurſe. We owe many misfor- 
tunes, and an unhappy backwardneſs 
in urging our way in the world, to the 
negled of theſe leſs matters. For this 
reaton I ſhall author:ſe and ſupport the 
gentleman who writes me the following 
letter; and though out of diſhdence of 
the reception his propoſal ſhould meet 
with from me, he has given himſelf too 
ludicrous a figure, I doubt not but from 
his notices to make men who cannot ar- 
rive at learning in that place, come from 
thence without appearing ignorant; and 
ſuch as can, to be truly knowing wich- 
out appearing bookiſh, 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
SIR, OXFORD, MARCH IS, 1712-13. 
1 Foreſee that you will have many cor- 
reſpondents in this place; but as I 
have often obſerved, with grief of heart, 
that ſcholars are wretchedly ignorant in 
the ſcience I profeſs, I flatter my ſelf that 
my letter will gain a place in your pa- 
ers. I have made it my ſtudy, Sir, 
in theſe ſeats of learning, to look into 
the nature of dreſs, and am what they 
call an academical beau. I have often 
lamented that I am obliged to wear a 
grave habit, ſince by that means I have 
not an opportunity to introduce faſhions 
amongſt our young gentlemen; and {a 
am forced, contrary to my own incli- 
nations, and the expectation of art who 
KOT Knox 


velvet, which now flouriſh throughout 
the univerſity, ſprung originally from 
my invention. 

As it is neceflary to have the head 
clear, as well as the complexion, to be 
perfect in this part of learning, I rarely 
mingle with the men, (for I abhor wine) 
but frequent the tea-tables of the ladies. 
I know every, part of their dreſs, and 
can name all their things by their names, 
I am conſulted abgut every ornament 
they buy; and, I ſpeak it without va- 
nity, have a very pretty fancy to knots 
and the like. Sometimes I take aneedle, 
and ſpot a piece of muſlin for pretty 
Patty Crols-ititch, who is my preſent 
favourite, which, ſhe fays, I do neatly 
enough; or read one of your papers, 
and explain the motto, winch they all 
like mightily. But then I am a ſort of 
petty tyrant amongſt them; for I own 
T have my humours. If any thing be 
amiſs, they are ſure Mr. Sleek will find 
fault; if any hoity-toity things make a 
fuſs, they are ſure to be taken to pieces 
the next viſit. I am the dread of poor 
Celia, whoſe wrapping-grown 1s not 
right India; and am avoided by Tha- 
laftris in her ſecond-hand mantua, Which 
ſeveral maſters of arts think very fine, 
whereas I perceived it had been ſcoured 
with half an eye. 

Thus have I endeayoured to improve 
my underſtanding, and am deſirous to 
communicate my innocent diſcoveries to 
thoſe who, like me, may diſtinguiſh 
themſelves more to advantage by their 
bodies than their minds. Ido not think 
the pains I have taken, in theſe my 
ſtudies, thrown away, ſince by theſe 
means, though I am not very valuable, 
I am however not difagreeable. Would 
gentlemen but reflect upon what I ſay, 
they would take care to make the beſt 
of themſelves; for I think it intolerable 
that a blockhead fhould be a floven. 
Though every man cannot fill his head 
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know me, to appear in print. I have 
indeed met with tome ſucceſs in the pro- 
jects I have commu nicated to ſome [parks 
with whom I am intimate; and I can- 
not without a ſecret triumph confeſs, 
that the ſleeves turned up with green 


with learning, it is in any one's power 
to wear a pretty periwig; let him who 
cannot fay a witty thing, keep his teeth 
white at leaſt; he who hath no knack 
at writing ſonnets, may however have 
a ſoft hand; and he may arch his eye- 
brows, who hath not ſtrength of genius 
for the mathematics. 
After the conclufion of the peace we 
ſhall undoubtedly have new faſhions 
from France; and I have ſome reaſon ta 
think that ſome particularities in the 
garb of their Abbes may be tranſplanted 
hither to advantage. What T find be- 
coming in their dreſs, I hope I may, 
without the imputation of being garn 
inclined, adopt into our habits; but 
would willingly have the authority 
of the Guardian to ccuntenance me in 
this harmleſs deſign. I would not here- 
by aſſume to myſelf a juriſdiction over 
any of our youth, but ſuch as are in- 
capable of improvement any other way. 
As for the auk ward creatures that mind 
their ſtudies, I look upon them as irre- 
claimable. But over the afore-men- 
tioned order of men, I deſire a commiſ- 
ſion from you to exerciſe full authority. 
Hereby I ſhall be enabled from time to 
time to introduce ſeveral pretty odd- 
neſſes in the taking and tucking up of 
gowns, to regulate the dimenſions of 
wigs, to vary the tufts upon caps, and 
to enlarge or narrow the hems of bands, 
as [ ſhall think moſt for the public good, 
I have prepared a treatiſe againſt the 
Cravat and Berdaſh, which I am told is 
not ill done; and have thrown together 
ſome haſty obſervations upon ſtockings, 
which my friends aſſure me I need not 
be aſhamed of. But I %all not offer 
them to the public, until they are ap- 
proved of at our female club; which 
I am the more willing to do, + becauſe I 
am ſure of their praiſe; for they own I 
underſtand theſe things better than they 
do. I ſhall herein be very proud of 
your encouragement; for, next to Keep- 
ing the univerſity clean, my greateſt am- 
bition 1s to be thought, Sir, 
Your molt obedient, humble ſervant, 
SIMON SLEEK, 
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Ne XI, TUESDAY, MARCH 24. 


w—o—_—_—__—C RU ux, 


DUM DOCEO INSANIRE OMNES, vos ORDINE ADITE, 


| 


ATTEND MY LECTURE, WHILST I PLAINLY SHOW, 
THAT ALL MANKIND ARE MAD, FROM HIGH TO LOWs 


* is an oblique way of re- 
proof, which takes off from the 
ſharpneſs of it; and an addreſs in flat- 
tery, which makes it agreeable though 
never ſo groſs: but of all flatterers, the 
moſt ſkilful is he who can do what you 
like, without ſaying any thing which 
argues he does it for your ſake; the 
moſt winning circumſtance in the world 
being the conformity of manners. I 
. of this as a practice neceſſary in 
gaining people of ſenſe, who are not yet 

en up to ſelf-conceit; thoſe who are 
Ke gone in admiration of themſelves 
need not be treated with ſo much deli- 
cacy. The following letter puts this 
matter in a pleaſant and uncommon 
Tight; the author of it attacks this vice 
with an air of compliance, and alarms 
us againſt it by exhorting us to it. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
3 | 
As you profeſs to encourage all thoſe 
who any way contribute to the 
public good, I flatter myſelf I may 
claim your countenance and protection. 
I am by profeſſion a mad doctor, but 
of a peculiar kind, not of thoſe whoſe 
aim it is to remove phrenzies, but one 
who make it my buſineſs to confer an 
agreeable madneſs on my fellow-crea- 
tures, for their mutual delight and be- 
nefit. Since it is agreed by the philo- 
ſophers, that happineſs and miſery conſiſt 
chiefiy in the imagination, nothing is 
more neceſſary to mankind in general 
than this pleaſing delirium, which ren- 
ders every one ſatisfied with himſelf, 
and perſuades him that all others are 
equally ſo. 

I have for ſeveral ycars, both at home 
and abroad, made this ſcience my par- 
ticular ſtudy, which I may venture to 
ſay I have improved in almoſt all the 
courts of Europe; and have reduced it 
into ſo ſafe. and eaſy a method, as to 
practiſe it on both ſexes, of what diſ- 
polition, age or quality ſoever, with ſuc- 


Ho. SAT. Jo L. 2. V. 30. 


ceſs. What enables me to perform this 

at work, is the uſe of my Obſequium 
Catholicon, or the Grand Elixir to ſup- 
port the ſpirits of human nature. This 
remedy is of the moſt grateful flavour 
in the world, and agrees with all taſtes 
whatever. It is delicate to the ſenſes, 
delightful to the operation, may be taken 
at all hours without confinement, and 
is as properly given at a ball or play- 
houſe as in a private chamber. It re- 
ſtores and vivifies the moſt dejected 
minds, corrects and extracts all that is 
painful in the knowledge of a man's ſelf. 
One doſe of it will inſtantly diſperſe it- 


ſelf through the whole animal ſyſtem, 


diſſipate the firit motions of diſtruſt fo 
as never to return, and ſo exhilarate the 
brain and rarity the gloom of reflection, 
as to give the patients a new flow of 
ſpirits, a vivacity of behaviour, and a 
pleaſing dependence upon their own ca- 
pacities, 

Let a perſon be ever ſo far gone, I 
adviſe him not to deſpair; even though 
he has been troubled many years with 
reſtleſs reflections, which by long neg- 
lect have hardened into ſettled conſide- 
ration. Thoſe that have been ſtung 
with ſatire may here find a certain anti- 
dote, which infallibly diſperſes all the 
remains of poiſon that has been left in 
the underſtanding by bad cures. It 
fortifies the heart againſt the rancour ob 
pamphlets, the inveteracy of epigrams, 
and the mortification of lampoons; as 
has been often experienced by ſeveral 
perſons of both ſexes, during the ſeaſons 
of Tunbridge and the Bath. _ 

I could, as farther inſtances of my 
ſucceſs, produce certificates and teſtimo- 


1 


jaja from the favourites apd ghoſtly 
a 


thers of the moſt eminent princes of 
Europe; but ſhall content myſelf with 


the mention of a few cures, which 1 
have performed by this my Grand Uni- 
verſa] Reſtorative, during the practice 
of one month only ſince J came to this 
city. 

| CUREY 


CURES IN THE MONTH OF FEBRU- 
ARY 1713. 

George Spondee, Eſq. poet, and in- 
mate of the pariſh of St. Paul's Covent 
Garden, fell into violent fits of the 
ſpleen upon a thin third night. He had 
been frighted into a vertigo by the ſound 
of cat-calls on the firſt day; and the 
frequent hiſſings on the ſecond made 
him unable to enclure the bare pronun- 
ciation of the letter 8S. I ſearched into 
the cauſes of his diſtemper; and by the 
preſcription of a dole of my Obſequium, 

repared ſecundum artem, recovered him 
to his natural ſtate of madneſs. I caſt 
in at proper intervals the words—* III 
«© taſte of the town, envy of critics, bad 
© performance of the actors, and the 
like, He is fo perfectly cured that he 
has promiſed to bring another play upon 
the ſtage next winter. 

A lady of profciled virtue, of the 

ariſh of St. James's, Weſtminſter, who 
lach deſired her name may be concealed, 
having taken offence at a phraſe of 
double meaning in converſation, undiſ- 
covered by any other in the company, 
ſuddenly fl into a cold fit of modeſty. 


Upon a right application of praiſe of 


her virtne, I threw the lady into an 
agreeable waking dream, ſettled the fer- 
mentation of her blood into a warm 
charity, ſo as to make her look with 
patience on the very gentleman that of- 
fended. 

Hilaria, of the pariſh of St. Giles's 
in the Fields, a coquette of long prac- 
tice, was by the reprimand of an old 
maiden reduced to look grave in com- 
pany, and deny herſelf the play of the 
fan. In ſhort, ſhe was brought to ſuch 
melancholy circuniſtances, that ſhewould 


ſometimes unawares fall into devotion at- 


church. I adviſed her to take a few in- 
nocent freedoms with occaſional kiſſes, 
preſcribed her the exerciſe of the eyes, 
and immediately raiſed her to her former 
ſtate of life, She on a ſudden recovered 
her dimples, furled her fan, threw round 
her glances, and for theſe two Sundays 
laſt paſt has not once been ſeen in an 
attentive poſture. This the church- 
wardens are ready to atteſt upon oath, 
Andrew Terror, of the Middle-Tem- 
ple, mohock, was almoſt induced by an 
aged bencher of the ſame-houſe to leave 
off bright converiation, and pore over 
Coke upon Lyttleton. He was 10 ill that 
his hat began to flap, and he was ſeen 


one day in the laſt term at Weſtininſter 
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Hall. This patient had quite loſt his 
ſpirit of contradictionz I, by the diſtil- 
lation of a few of my vivifying drops 
in his ear, drew him from his lethargy, 
and reſtored him to his uſual vivacious 


miſunderſtanding. He is at preſent very 


eaſy in his condition. 

I will not dwell upon the recital of 
the innumerable cures I have performed 
within twenty days laſt paſt; but rather 


proceed to exhort all perſons, of what- 
ever age, complexion, or quality, to 


take as ſoon as poſſible of this my intel- 
lectual oil; which applied at the ear, 
ſeizes all the ſenſes with a moſt agree- 


able tranſport, and difcovers it's effects, 


not only to the ſatisfaction of the pa- 
tient, but all who converſe with, attend 
upon, or any way relate to him or her 
that receives the kindly infection. It 
is often adminiſtered by chamber-maid 


$ 
valets, or any the moſt ignorant domef- | 


tic; it being one peculiar excellence of 
this my oil, that it is moſt prevalent, 
the more unſkiltul the perſon is or ap- 
pears who applies it. It is abſolutely 
neceſſary for ladies to take a doſe of it 
juſt before they take conch to go a yi- 
ſiting. | 

But I offend the public, as Horace 
ſaid, when I treſpaſs on any of your 
time, Give me leave then, Mr. Iron- 
ſide, to make you apreſent of a drachm 
or two of my oil; though I have cauſe 
to fear my preſcriptions will not have 
the effect upon you I could wiſh: there- 


fore I do not endeavour to bribe you in 


my favour by the preſent of my oil, but 
wholly depend upon your public ſpirit 


and generoſity ; which, I hope, will re- 


commend: to the world the uſeful endea- 
vours of, Sir, 

Your moſt obedient, moſt faithful, 
moſt devoted, moſt humble ſervant 
and admirer, 

GNAaTHO, 


** Beware of counterfeits, for ſuch 
are abroad. 


N.B. I teach the arcana of myart at- 


reaſonable rates to gentlemen of the uni- 
verſities, who deſire to be qualified for 
writing dedications; and to young lov- 


ers and fortune-hunters, to be paid at 


the day of marriage. I inſtruct perſons 
of bright capacities to flatter others, and 
thoſe of the meaneit to flatter them- 
ſelves. 

I was the firſt inventor of pocket 
looking-glaſles. — 
No XII. 
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HEN a poem makes it's firſt 
appearance in the world, I have 
always obſerved, that it gives employ- 
ment to a greater number of critics than 
any other kind of writing. Whether it 
be that moſt men, at ſome time of their 
lives, have tried their talent that way, 
and thereby think they have a right to 
judge; or whether they imagine, that their 
making ſhrewd obſervations upon the 
polite arts, gives them a pretty figure; 
or whether there may not be ſome jea- 
louſy and caution in beſtowing applauſe 
3 thoſe who write chiefly for fame: 
whatever the reaſons be, we find few 
. diſcouraged by the delicacy and danger 
of ſuch an undertaking. 

I think it certain, that moſt men are 


naturally not only capable of being 


pleaſed with that which raiſes agreeable 
pictures in the fancy, but willing alſo 
to own it. But then there are many, 
who, by falſe applications of ſome rules 
ill underſtood, or out of deference to men 
whoſe opinions they value, have formed 
to themſelves certain ſchemes and 1y- 
ſtems of ſatisfation, and will not be 
pleaſed out of their own way. Theſe 
are no critics themſelves, but readers of 
critics, who, without the labour of per- 
uſing authors, are able to give their 
characters in general; and know juſt as 
much of the ſeveral ſpecies of poetry, as 
thoſe who read books of geography do 
of the genius of this or that people or 
nation. Theſe gentlemen deliver their 
opinions ſententiouſly, and in general 
terms; to which it being impoſſible rea- 
dily to frame complete mars, they 
have often the ſatisfaction of leaving the 
board in triumph. As young perſons, 
and particularly the ladies, are liable to 
be led aſide by theſe tyrants in wit, I 
ſnall examine two or three of the many 
ſtratagems they uſe, and ſubjoin ſuch 

cautions as may hinder candid readers 
— being deceived thereby. 


- 
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IMITATED, 


You'D THINK NO FOOLS DISGRAC'D THE FORMER REIGNg 

DID NOT SOME GRAVE EXAMPLES YET REMAIN, 

- WHO SCORN A LAD SHOULD MATCH HIS FATHER'S SKILL, 
AND HAVING ONCE BEEN WRONG, WILL BE $0 STILL. 


N® XIT, WEDNESDAY, MARCH 28. 


VEL QUIA NIL, RECTUM, NISI QUOD PLACUIT SIRT, DUCUNT: 
VEL QUIA TURPE PUTANT PARERE MINORIBUS 


Hor, Er. 1. L. 2. v. 84. 


Por. 
The firſt T ſhall take notice of is an 


objection commonly offered, viz. That 
* ſuch a poem hath indeed ſome good 
© lines in it, but it is not a regular 
© piece.” This, for the molt part, is 
urged by thoſe whoſe knowledge is drawn 
from ſome famous French critics, who 
have written upon the epic poem, the 
drama, and the great kinds of poetry, 
which cannot ſubſiſt without great re- 
gularity; but ought by no means to be 
required in odes, epiſtles, panegyrics, 
and the like, which naturally admit of 
greater liberties. The enthuſiaſm in 
odes, and the freedom of epiſtles, is rare- 
ly diſputed: but I have often heard the 
poems upon public occaſions written in 

eroic verſe, which I chuſe to call pa- 
negyrics, ſevercly cenſured upon this 
account; the reaſon whereof I cannot 
gueſs, urleſs it be, that becauſe they are 
written in the ſame kind of numbers 
and ſpirit. as an epic poem, they ought 
therefore to have the ſame regularity. 
Now an epic pcem conſiſting chiefly in 
narration, it is neceſſary that the inci- 
dents ſhould be related in the ſame order 
that they are ſuppoſed to have been 
tranſacted, But in works of the above- 
mentioned kind, there is no more reaſon 
that ſuch order ſhould be obſerved, than 
that an oration ſhould be as methodical 
as an hiſtory. I think it ſufficient that 
the great hints, ſuggeſted from the ſub- 
ject, be ſo diſpoſed, that the firſt may 


naturally prepare the reader for what 


* 


follows, and ſo on; and that their places 
cannot be changed without diſadvantage 
to the whole. I will add further, that 
ſometimes gentle deviations, ſometimes 
bold and even abrupt digreſſions, where 
the dignity of the ſobie ſeems to give 
the impulſe, are proofs of a noble ge- 


— 


nius; as winding about and returning 
artfully to the main deſign, are marks 
of addreſs and dexterity. 8 
Another artifice made uſe of by pre- 
Anatas üer 
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tenders to criticiſm, is an inſinuation, 
that all that is good is borrowed from 
the ancients. This is very common in 
the mouths of pedants, and perhaps in 
their hearts too; but is often urged by 
men of no great learning, for reafons 
very obvious. Now nature being ſtill 
the ſame, it is impoſſible for any mo- 
dern writer to paint her otherwiſe than 
the ancients have done. If, for exam- 

le, I was to deſcribe the general's horſe 
at the battle of Blenheim as my fancy 
repreſented fuch a noble beaſt, and that 
deſcription fhould reſemble what Virgil 
hath drawn for the horſe of his hero, it 
would be almoſt as ill- natured to urge 
that I had ftolen my deſcription from 
Virgil, as to 1 the Duke of Marl- 
borough for fighting only like Æneas. 
All that the moſt exquifite judgment can 
perform is, out of that great variety of 
circumſtances, wherein natural objects 
may be conſidered, to ſelect the moſt 
beautiful; and ts place images in ſuch 
views and lights, as will affect the fancy 
after the moſt delightful manner. But 
over and above a juſt painting of na- 
ture, a learned reader will find a new 
beauty ſuperadded in a happy imitation 
of ſome famous ancient, as it revives in 
his mind the pleaſure he took in his firſt 
reading ſuch an author. Such copyings 
as theſe give that kind of double Ielig t 
which we perceive when we look upon 
the children of a beautiful couple; where 
the eye is not more charmed by the ſym- 
metry of the parts, than the mind by 
obſerving the reſemblance tranſmitted 
from parents to their offspring, and the 
mingled features of the father and mo- 


ther, The phraſes of Holy Writ, and 


alluſions to ſeveral paſfages in the in- 
ſpired writings, (though not produced 
as proofs of doctrine) add majeſty and 
authority to the nobleſt diſcourſes of the 
pulpit: in like manner, an imitation of 
the air of Homer and Virgil raiſes the 
dignity of modern poetry, and makes it 
appear ſtately and venerable. 

The latt obſervation I ſhall make at 


preſent is upon the diſguſt taken by thoſe 


critics, who put on their cloaths pretti- 
ly, and diſlike every thing that is not 
written With Eaſe. I hereby, therefore, 
give the genteel part of the learned world 
to underſtand, that every thought which 
is agreeable to nature, and expreſſed in 
language ſuitable to it, is written with 
Falk. here are ſome things which muſt 
be written with ſtrength, which never- 
theleſs are eaſy. The ſtatue of the gla- 
diator, though repreſented in ſuch a 
poſture as ſtrains every muſcle, is as 
eaſy as that of Venus; becauſe the one 
expreſſes ſtrength and fury as naturally 
as the other doth beauty and ſoftneſs. 
The paſſions are ſometimes to be rouſed, 
as well as the fancy to be entertained; 
and the ſoul to be exalted and enlarged, 
as well as ſoothed. This often requires 
a raiſed figurative ſtyle; which readers 
of low apprehenſions, or ſoft and languid 
diſpoſitions, (having heard of the words 
Fuſtian and Bombait) are apt to reject as 
Riff and affected 3 But nature 
and reaſon appoint different garbs for 
different things; and fince I write this 
to the men of dreſs, I will aſk them, if 
a ſoldier, who is to mount a breach, 
ſhould be adorned like a beau, who is 
ſpruce4 up for a ball? 


No XIII. THURSDAY, MARCH 26. 


PUDORE ET LIBERALITATE LIIEROS 
RETINERE, SATIUS ESSE CREDO, QUAM ME TU, 


TER. ADELPH, ACT I. Sc. 1. 


T ESTEEM IT BETTER TO KEEP CHILDREN IN AWE BY A SENSE OF SHAME, AND 
A CONDESCENSION TO TREIR INCLINATIONS, THAN BY FE \Rs 


HE reader has had ſome account 
of the whole family of the Lizards, 
except the younger ſons. Thele are the 


branches which ordinarily ſpread them- 


ſelves, when they happen to be hopeful, 
into other houſes, and new generations, 
as honourable, numerous, and wealthy, 


as thoſe from whenee they are derived, 


For this reaſon it is that a very peculiar 
regard is to be had to their education. 
Young men, when they are good for 
any ys and left to their own inclina- 
tions, delight either in thoſe accompliſh- 
ments we call their exerciſe, in the tports 
of the field, or in letters. Mr. Thomas, 
the ſecond fon, does not follow any of 
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theſe with too deep an attention, - but 
took to each of them enough never to 
appear ungraceful or ignorant, This 
general inclinItion makes him the more 
agreeable, and faves him from the im- 
putation of pedantry. His carriage is 
{o eaſy, that he is acceptable to all with 
whom he converſes; he generally falls 
in with the inclination of his company, 
is never aſſuming, or prefers himſelf to 
others. Thus he always gains favour 
without envy, and has every man's good 
wiſhes.. It is remarkable, that from his 
birth to this day, though he 1s now four 
and twenty, I do not remember that he 
has ever had a debate with any of his 
playſellows or friends. 

His thoughts, and preſent applications, 
are to get into a court-hfe; for which, 
indeed, I cannot but think him peculiar- 
ly formed. For he has joined to this 
complacency of manners a great natural 
ſagacity, and can very well diſtinguiſh 
between things and appearances. That 
way of life, wherein all men are rivals, 
demands great circumſpection to avoid 
— A ariſing from different in- 
tereſts; but he who 1s by nature of a 
flexible temper, has his work half done. 
I have been particularly pleaſed with his 
behaviour towards women ; he has the 
{kill, in their converſation, to converſe 
with them as a man would with thoſe 
from whom he might have expectations, 
but without making requeſts. I do not 
know that I ever heard him make what 
they call a compliment, or be particular 
in his addreſs to any lady; and yet I 
never heard any woman ſpeak of him 
but with a peculiar 5 I believe 

he has been often beloved, but know 
not that he was ever yet a lover. The 
creat {ecret among them is to be amia- 
ble without deſign. He has a voluble 
ſpecch, a vacant countenance, and eaſy 
action, which repreſents the fact which 
he is relating with greater delight than 
it would have been to have been preſent 
at the tranſaction he recounts : fbr you 
{ce it not only your own way by the bare 
narration, but have the additional plea- 
ſure of his ſenſe of 1t by this manner of 
repreſenting it. There are mixed in his 
talk ſo many pleaſant ironies, that things 
which deſerve the ſevereſt language are 
matte ridiculous inſtead of odious, and 
vou ſee every thing in the moſt good- 
natured aſpect it can bear. It is won- 
derfully entertaining to me to hear him 
io exquiſitely pleaſant, and never ſay an 


ill-natured thing. He is with all his 
acquaintance the perſon generally choſen 
to reconcile any difference; and if it be 
capable of accommodation, Tom Lizard 


is an 2 hg refer de. It has 
happened to him more than once, that 
he 


12s been employed, by each oppoſite 
in a private manner, to feel the pulſe of 
the adverſary; and when each has pro- 
poſed the deciſion of the matter by any 
whom the other ſhould name, he has 
taken hold of the occaſion, and put on 
the authority aſſigned by them both, ſo 
ſeaſonably, that they have begun a new 
correſpondence with each other, fortified 
by his friendſhip to whom they both 
owe the value they have for one another, 
and conſequently confer a greater ma- 
ſure of their good-will upon the inter- 
poſer. I mult repeat, that, above all, 
my young man is excellent at raiſing 
the ſubject on which he ſpeaks, and caſt- 
ing a light upon it more agreeable to 
his company, than they thought the ſub - 
ject was capable of. He avoids all emo- 
tion and violence, and never is warm 
but on an affectionate occaſion. Gen- 
tleneſs is what peculiarly diſtinguiſhes 
him from other men, and it runsthrough 
all his words and actions. 

Mr. William, the next brother, is not 
of this ſmooth make, nor ſo ready to 
accommodate himſelf to the humours 
and inclinations of other men, but to 
weigh what paſſes with ſome ſeverity. 
He is ever ſearching into the firſt ſprings 
and cauſes of any action or circum- 
ſtance, inſomuch that if it were not to 
be expected that experience and conver- 
ſation would allay that humour, it muſt 
inevitably turn him to ridicule. But it 
1s not proper to break in upon an in- 
quiſitive temper, that is of uſe to him 
in the way of life which he propoſes to 
himſelf, to wit, the ſtudy of the law, and 
the endeavour to arrive at a faculty in 

leading, I have been very careful to 
kit in him any pretenſions to follow men 
already eminent, any farther than as 
their ſucceſs is an encouragement ; but 
make it my endeavour to cheriſh, in the 
rincipal and firſt place, his eager pur- 
uit of ſolid knowledge in his profeſſion: 
for I think that clear conception will 
produce clear expreſſion, and clear cx- 
preſſion proper action: I never ſaw a 
man ſpeak very well, where J could not 
apparently obſerve this, and it ſhall be a 
maxim with me, till I fee an inſtance 
to the contrary. When young and un- 
| experienced 
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experienced men take any particular per- 
ſon for their pattern, they are apt to 
imitate them in ſuch things, to which 
their want of knowledge makes them at- 
tribute ſucceſs, and not to the real cauſes 
of it. Thus one may have an air, which 
roceedsfrom a juſt ſuMciency and know- 
ſedge of the matter before him, which 
may naturally produce fome motion of 
his head and body, which might become 
the bench better than the bar. How 
painfully wrong would this be in a youth 
at his firſt appearance, when it is not 
well even for the ſerjeant of the greateſt 
weight and dignity. But I will, at this 
time, with an hint only of his way of 
life, leave Mr. William at his ſtudy in 
the Temple. | 
The youngeſt ſon, Mr. John, is now 
in the twentieth year of his age, and has 
had the good fortune and honour to be 
choſen laſt election fellow of All-Souls 
college in Oxford. He is very graceful 
in his perſon; has height, ſtrength, vi- 
gour, and a certain chearfulneſs and ſe- 
renity that creates a ſort of love, which 
ptopie at firſt fight obſerve is ripening 
into eſteem. He has a ſublime vein in 
poetry, and a warm manner in recom- 
mending, Either in ſpecch or writing, 
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vrhatever he has earneſtly at heart. This 
excellent young man has devoted him- 
felf to the ſervice of his Creator; and 
with an aptitude to every agrecable qua- 
ty, and every Rappy talent that could 
make a man ſhine in a court, or com 

mand in a camp, he is reſolved to go into 
holy orders. He is inſpired with a true 
ſenſe of that function, when chofen from 
a regard to the intereſts of piety and 
virtue, and a ſcorn of whatever men call 
great in a tranſitory being, when it 
comes in competition with what is un- 
changeable and eternal. Whatever men 
would undertake from a paſſion to glory, 
whatever they would do for the fervice 
of their country, this youth has a mind 


prepared to atchieve for the ſalvation of 


fouls. What gives me great hopes that 
he will one day make an extraordinary 
figure in the Chriſtian world, is, that his 
invention, his memory, judgment, and 
imagination, are always employed in 
this one view; and I do not doubt but 
in my future Precautions to preſent the 
youth of this age with more agrecable 
narrations, compiled by this young man 
on the ſubject of heroic piety, than any 
they can meet with in the legends of 
love and honour. 


No XIV. FRIDAY, MARCH 27. 


NEC SCIT, QUA SIT ITER, NEC $I SCIAT IMPERET | 
Ovid. MET. L. 2. V. 1780. 


mo——— DID HE KNOW 


WHICH WAY TO TURN THE REINS, OR WHERE TO G9; 


NOR WOULD THE HORSES, HAD HE KNOWN, OBEY. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
8 IR, 1 * . 
O U having, in your firſt paper, 
 £ declared, among other things, that 


you will publiſh whatever you think may 
conduce to the advancement of the con- 


. verſation of gentlemen, I cannot but 


hope you will give my young maſters, 


when J have told you their age, condi- 


tion, and how they lead their lives; and 
who, though I ſay it, are as docile as 
any youths in Europe; a leſſon which 
they very much want, to reſtrain them 
from the infection of bad company, and 
ſquandering away their time in idle and 
unworthy purſuits. A word from you, 
I amvery well aſſured, will prevail more 
with them than any remonſtrance they 
will meet with at home. The eldeſt is 


Apris or. 


now about ſeventeen years of age, and 
the younger fifteen, born of noble 
8 and to plentiful fortunes. 
hey have a very good father and mo- 
ther, and alſo a goyernor, but com: very 
ſeldom (except againſt cheir wills) in 
the fight of any of them. That which 
J obſerve they have moſt reliſh to is, 
horſes and cock- fighting, which they 
too well underſtand, being almoſt poſi- 
tive at firſt ſight to tell you witch horſe 
will win the match, and which cock the 
battle; and if you are of another opi- 
nion, will lay vou what you pleaſe on 
their own, and it is odds but you loſe, 
What I fear to be the greateſt prejudice 
to them, is their keeping much cloſer to 
their horſes heels than their books, 2nd 
converſing more with their ſtablanen 
and lacqueys than with their relations 
E &a - and 
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and gentlemen: and, I apprehend, are at 
this time better ſkilled — to hold the 
reins, and drive a coach, than to tranſ- 
late a verſe in Virgil'or Horace. For 
the other day, taking a walk abroad, 
they met accidentally in the fields with 
two young ladies, whoſe converfation 
they were very much pleaſed with; and 
being deſirous to mgratiate themſelves 
Further into their favour, prevailed with 
them, though they had never ſeen them 
before in their lives, to take the air in a 
coach of their father's, which waited for 
them at the end of Grays-Inn-Lane. 
The youths ran with the wings of love, 
and ordered the coachman to wait at the 
town's end till they came back. One 
of our young gentlemen got up before, 
and the other behind, to a& the parts 
they had long, by the direction * ex- 
ample of their comrades, taken much 
pains to qualify themſelves for, and ſo 
galloped off. What theſe mean enter- 
tainments will end in, it is impoſſible to 
foreſee; but a Precaution upon that ſub- 
ject might prevent very great calamities 
in a very worthy family, who take in 
your papers, and might, perhaps, be 
alarmed at what you lay before them 
upon this ſubject. I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


- 8. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 
SIR, | 


I Writ to you on the 2 1ſt of this month, 

which you did not think fit to take 
notice of: it gives me the greater trouble 
that you did not, becauſe I am confi- 
dent the father of the young lads whom, 
I mentioned, would have conſidered how 
far what was ſaid in my letter concerned 
himſelf; upon which it is now too late 
to reflect. His ingenious ſon, the coach- 
man, aged ſeventeen years, has ſince 
that time ran away with and married 
one of the girls I ſpoke of in my laſt. 
The manner of carrying on the intrigue, 
as I have picked it out of the younger 
brother, who is almoſt ſixteen, fill a hat- 
chelor, was as follows: one of the young 
women, whom they met in the fields, 
ſeemed very much taken with my maſter 
the elder ſon, and was prevailed with to 
go mtoacake-houſe not far off the town. 
The girl, it ſeems, acted her part ſo 
well, as to enamonr the „ and make 
him inquire into her place of abode, 
with all other queſtions which were ne- 


ceflary toward further intimacy, The 
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matter was ſo managed, that the lad wa» 
made to believe there was no poſſibility 
of converling with her, by reaſon of 2 
very ſevere mother, but with the utmoſt 
catition, What, it ſeems, made the 
mother, forſooth, the more ſuſpicious 
was, that becauſe the men ſaid her 
daughter was pretty, ſomebody or other 
would perſuade her to marry while ſhe 
was too young to know how to govern 
a family, By what I can learn from 
pretences as fhallow as this, ſhe appeared 
ſo far from having a deſign upon her 
lover, that it ſeemed impracticable to 
him to get her, except it were carried on 
with much ſecrecy and ſkill. Many 
were the interviews theſe lovers had in 
four and twenty hours time: for it was 
managed by the mother, that he ſhould 
run in and out as unobſerved by her, 
and the gul be called in every other in- 
ſtant into the next room, and rated (thay. 
ſhe could not ſtay in a place) in his 
hearing. The young gentleman was at 
laſt fo much in love, as to be thought by 
the daughter engaged far enough to put 
it to the venture that he could not live 
without her. It was now time for the 
mother to appear, who ſurprized the loy- 
ers together in private, and baniſhed 
the youth her houſe. What 1s not in 
the power of love! the charioteer, at- 
tended by his faithful friend the younger 
brother, got out the other morning a 
little earlier than ordinary, and having 
made a ſudden friendſhip with a lad of 
their own age by the force of ten ſhil- 
lings, who drove an hackney-coach, the 
elder brother took his poſt in the coach- 
box, where he could act with a great 
deal of ſkill and dexterity, and waited 
at the corner of the ſtreet where his miſ- 
treſs lived, in hopes of carrying her off 
under that diſguiſe. The whole day was 
ſpent in A vr of an opportunity; 
but in many parts of it he had kind 
looks from a diſtant window, which was 
anſwered by a brandiſh of his whip, and 
a compaſs taken to drive round and ſhew 
his rey and readineſs to convey her 
vrhere ſhe ſhould command him. Upon 
the approach of the evening, a note was 


thrown into his coach by a porter, to 


acquaint him that his miſtreſs and her 
mother ſhould take coach exactly at 
ſeven o'clock ; but that the mother was 
to be ſet down, and the danghter to go. 
further, and call again. The happy 
minute came at laſt, when our hack had 


the happinels to take in his expected 
tare, 
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fare, attended by her mother, and the 
oung lady with whom he had firſt met 
har. The mother was ſet down in the 
Strand, and her daughter ordered to call 
on her when ſhe came from her couſin's 
an hour afterwards. The mother was 
not ſo unfkilful as not to have inſtruct- 
ed her daughter whom to ſend for, and. 
how to behave herſelf when her lover 
ſhould urge her conſent, We yet know 
no further particulars, but that my 
young maſter was married that night at 
Knightſbridge, in the preſence of his 
brother and two or three other perſons; 
and that juſt before the ceremony, he 
took his brother aſide, and aſked him to 


6-1. 


_ the other young woman. Now, 
Sir, I will not harangue upon this ad- 
venture, but only obſerve, that if the 
education of this compound creature had 
been more careful as to his rational part, 
the animal life in him had not, perhaps, 
been ſo forward, but he might have 
waited longer before he was a huſhand. 
However, as the whole town will in a 
day or two know the names, perſons, 
and other circamſtances, I think this 
properly lies before your gnardianſhip 
to conſider for the admonition of others; 
but my young maſter's fate is irrevo- 
cable, I am, Sir, 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


Ne XV. SATURDAY, MARCH 28. 


STRI QUIVIS 


SPIRET 1DEM, SUDET MULTUM, FRUSTRAQUE LABORFT, 


AVUSUS IDEM 


Hoke. Ars Porr. V, 250, 


ALL MEN WILL TRY, AND HOPF TO WRITE AS WELL, 


AND (NOT WITHOUT MUCH PAINS) BE UNDECELV'D, 


Came yeſterday into the parlour, 
where I found Mrs. Cornelia, my 
lady's third daughter, all alone, reading 
4 paper, which, as I afterwards found, 
contained a copy of verſes npon love and 
friendſhip. She, I believe, apprehended 
that T had glanced my eye upon the pa- 
per, and by the order and diſpoſition of 
the lines might diſtinguiſh that they 
were poetry; and therefore, with an in- 
nocent confuſion in her face, ſhe told me 
that T might read them if I pleaſed, and 
ſowithdrew. By the hand, at firſt fight, 
I could not gueſs whether they came 
from a beau or a lady; but having put 
on my ſpectacles, and peruſed them care- 
fully, I found by fome peculiar modes 
in ſpelling, and a certain neghgence in 
1 that it was a female fonnet. 

have ſince learned, that ſhe hath a cor- 
reſpondent in the country who is as 
bookiſh as herſelf; that they write to one 
another by the names of Aſtrea and Do- 
rinda, and are mightily admired for their 
ealy lines. As I ſhould be loth to have 
a poeteſs in our family, and yet am un- 
willing harſhly to croſs the bent of a 
young lady's genius, I choſe rather to 
throw together ſome thoughts upon that 
kind of poetry which is diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Eaſy, than to riſque the fame 
of Mrs. Cornelia's friend, by expoſing 
her work to public view, 


RoscoMmmorY » 


I have ſaid, in a foregoing paper, that 
every thought which is N na- 
ture, and expreſſed in a language ſuit- 
able to it, is written with Eaſe: which 
I offered in anſwer to thoſe who aſk for 
Eaſe in all kinds of poetry; and it is fo 
far true, as it ſtates the notion of eaſy 
writing in general, as that is oppoſe] to 
what is forced or affected. But as there 
is an eaſy mien, and eaſy dreſs, pecu- 
liarly fo called; fo there is an eaſy fort 
of poetry. In order to write eaſily, it 
is neceſſary, in the firſt - place, to think 
eaſily. Now, according to different ſub- 


jects, men think differently; anger, fury, 


and the rough paſſions, awaken ſtrong 
thoughts; glory, grandeur, power, raiſe 
great thoughts; love, melancholy, ſoli- 
tude, and whatever gently touches the 
foul, inſpire caſy thoughts. 

Of the thoughts ſuggeſted by theſe 
gentle ſubjects, there are {ome which 
may be ſet off by ſtyle and ornament; 
others there are, which the more ſimply 
they are conceived, and the more clearly 
they are expreſſed, give the foul propor- 
tionably the more pleaſing emotions. 
The figures of ſtyle added to them ſerve 
only to hide a beauty, however grace- 
fully they are put on, and are thrown 
away like paint upon a fine complex1on. 
But here not only livelineſs of fancy is 
1<quiſite to exhibit a great variety of 
images; 


— 


— — — 
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images; but alſo niceneſs of judgment 
to cull out thoſe, which, without the ad- 
vantage of foreign art, will ſhine by 
their own intrinſic beauty. By theſe 
means, whatſoever ſeems to demand la- 
bour being rejected, that only which 
appears to be eaſy and natural will come 
in; and ſo art will be hid by art, which 
is the perfection of eaſy writing. 
F will ſuppoſe an author to be really 
- poſſeſſed with the paſſion which he writes 
upon, and then we ſhall ſee how he would 
acquit himſelf. This I take to he the 
fafelt way to form a judgment of him; 
fince, if he be not truly moved, he mult 
at leaſt work up his imagination as near 
as poſſible to reſemble reality. I chuſe 
to inſtance in love, which is obſerved to 
have produced the moſt finiſhed per- 
formances in this kind. A lover will 
be full of ſincerity, that he may be be- 
lieved by his miſtreſs; he wil} therefore 
think ſimply; he will expreſs himſelf 
1 that he may not perplex 
er; he will therefore write unaffected- 
ly. Deep reflections are made by a head 
* undiſturbed; and points of wit and fancy 
are the work of an heart at eaſe: theſe 
two dangers then, into which poets are 
apt to run, are effectually removed out 
of the lover's way. The ſelecting pro- 
per circumſtances, and placing them in 
agrecable lights, are the fineſt ſecrets of 
all poetry; but the recollection of little 
circumſtances is the lover's ſole medi- 
tation, and relating them pleaſantly, the 
buſineſs of his life. Accordingly we 
find that the moſt celebrated authors of 
this rank excel in love verſes. Out of 
ten thouſand inſtances I ſhall name one, 
which J think the moſt delicate and ten- 
der I ever ſaw. 
Tomyſelf I ſigh often, without knowing whyz 
And when abſent from Phyllis, methinks I 
could die. 


A man who hath ever been ir: love 
will be touched at the reading of theſe 
lines; and every one who now feels that 
paſſion, actually feels that they are true. 

From what I have advanced, it ap- 
— How difficult it is to write eaſily. 

ut when eaſy writings fall into the 
hand of an ordinary reader, they ap- 
pear to him ſo natural and unlaboured, 
that be immediately reſolves to write, 
and fancies that all he hath to do is to 
take no pains. Thus he thinks, indeed, 
fimply; but the thoughts, not being 
choten with judgment, are not beauti- 
ful; he, it is true, expreſſes himſelf 
plainly, but flatly withal. Again, if 
a man of vivacity takes it in his head 
to write this way, what ſelf-denial muſt 
he undergo, when bright points of wit 
occur to his fancy? How difficult wil} 
he find it to reject florid phraſes, and 

retty embelliſhments of ſtyle? So true it 
is, that ſimplicity of all things is the 
hardeſt to be copied, and eaſe to be ac- 
on with the greateſt labour. Our 

amily knows very well how ill Lady 
Flame looked, when ſhe imitated Mrs, 
Jane in a plain black ſuit. And I re- 
member, when Frank Courtly was ſay- 
ing the other day, that any man might 
write eaſy, I only aſked him, if he 
thought it poſſible that Squire Hawthorn 
ſhould ever come into a room as he did; 
he made me a very handſome bow, and 


anſwered with a ſmile—* Mr. Ironſide, 


© you have convinced me. 

1 ſhall conclude this paper by obſerv- 
ing, that Paſtoral poetry, which is the 
moſt conſiderable kind of eaſy writing, 
has the ofteneſt been attempted with 
il ſucceſs of any ſort whatſoever. I 
ſhall, therefore, in a little time, com- 
municate my thoughts upon that ſubject 
to the public, | 


Ne XVI. MONDAY, MARCH 30. 


3 NE FORTE PUDORI 


SIT TIBI MUSA LYRA SOLERS, ET CANTOP APOLLO. . 


Hos. Ars POET. v. 406. 


BLUSH NOT TO PAT RON ITT THE MUSE'S SKILL. 


Wo mornings ago a gentleman 
came in to my Lady Lizard's tea- 
table, who is diſtinguiſhed in town by 
the good taſte he is known to have in 
polite writings, eſpecially ſuch as relate 


to love and gallantry. The ſigure of 
the man had ſomething odd and gro- 
teſque in it, though his air and manner 
were genteel and eafy, and his wit agree- 
able. The ladies, in complaiſance 1 

him,; 
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him, turned the diſcourſe to poetry. 
This ſoon gave him an occaſion of pro- 
ducing two new ſongs to the company; 
which, he ſaid, he would venture to re- 
commend as compleat performances. 
« The firſt, continued he, is by a 
« gentleman of an unrivalled reputation 
in every kind of writing; and the ſe- 
© cond by a lady who does me the ho- 
© nour to be in love with me, becauſe 
© I am not handſome.“ Mrs. Anna- 
bella upon this (who never lets flip an 
occaſion of doing ſprightly things) gives 
a twitch to the paper with a finger and 
a thumb, and ſnatches it out of the gen- 
tleman's hands: then caſting her eye 
over it with a ſeeming impatience, ſhe 
read us the ſongs; and in a very oblig- 
ing manner, deſired the gentleman would 
let her have a copy of them, together 
with his judgment upon ſongs in gene- 
ral; That I may be able,” {aid ſhe, © to 
judge of gallantries of this nature, if 
ever it ſhould be my fortune to have 
© a poetical lover.“ The gentleman 
complied; and accordingly Mrs. Anna- 


bella, the very next morning, when the 


was at her toilet, had the following 


packet delivered to her by a ſpruce valet 
de chambre. 


THE FIRST SONG, 


I, 
N Belvidera's boſom lying, 
Wiſhing, panting, ſighing, dying, 
The cold, regardleſs maid, to move, 
With unavailing pray'rs 1 ſue: 
© You firſt have taught me how to love; 
Ah, teach me to be happy tov?” 


| II. 
But ſhe, alas! unk indly wiſe, 
To all my fighs and tears replies, 
is every prudent maid's concern 
© Her lover's fondneſs to improve; 
© If to be happy you ſhall learn, 
$ Youquickly would forget to love.“ 


THE SECOND SONG, 


I, 
RO AST not, miſtaken ſwain, thy art 
To pleaſe my partial eyes; 
The charms that have ſubdu'd my heart, 
Another may deſpiſe, 


II, 


Thy face is to my humour made, 

Another it may fright: 

Perhaps by ſome fond whim betray'd 
In oddneſs I delight, | 
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111. 
Vain youth, to your confuſion know, 
"Tis to my love's exceſs 
You all your fancy'd beauties owe, 
Which fade as that grows leſs. 


IV. 
For your own ſake, if not for mine, 
You ſhould preſerve my fire: 
Since you, my ſwain, no more will thine, 
When I no more admire. 


V. 
By we, indeed, you are allow'd 


The wonder of your kind. 
But be not of my judgment proud, 


Whom love has rencer'd blind. 


TO MRS. ANNABELLA LIZARD, 


MADAM, 


1 let you ſee how abſolute your 

commands are over me, and to 
convince you of the opinion I have of 
your good ſenſe, I ſhall, without any 
preamble of compliments, give you my 
thoughts upon Song-writing, in the ſame 
order as they have occurred to me. Only 
allow me, in my ovn defence, to ſay, 
that I do not remember ever to have met 
with any piece of criticiſm upon this 
ſubject; ſo that if Terr, or ſeem ſingular 
in my opinions, you will be the more at 
liberty to differ from them, ſince I do 


not pretend to ſupport them by any au- 
thority. 


In all ages, and in every nation where 


poetry has been in faſhion, the tribe of 
ſonneteers hath been very numerous. 
Every pert young fellow that has a mov- 
ing fancy, and the leaſt gingle of verie 
in his head, ſets up for a writer of ſongs, 
and reſolves to immortalize his bottle 
or his miſtreſs. What a world of in- 
ſipid productions in this kind have we 
been peſtered with ſince the Revolution, 


to go no higher! This, no doubt, pro- 


ceeds in a great meaſure from not form- 
ing a right judgment of the nature of 
theſe little compoſitions. It is true, 
they do not require an elevation of 
thought, nor any extraordinary capaci- 
ty, nor an extenſive knowledge; but 
then they demand great regularity, and 
the utmoſt nicety; an exact purity of 


ſtyle, with the moſt eaſy and flowing 
numbers; an elegant and unaffected turn 


of wit, with one uniform and ſimple de- 


ſign. Greater works cannot well be 


without ſome inequalities and overſights, 


and they are in them pardonable; but a 


ſong 
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Song loſes all it's luſtre if it be not po- 
liſhed with the greateſt accuracy. The 
ſmalleſt blemiſh in it, like a flaw in a 
Jewel, takes off the whole value of it. 
A ſong 1s, as it were, a little image in 
enamel, that requires all the nice touches 
of the pencil, a gloſs and a ſmoothneſs, 
with thoſe delicate finiſhing ſtrokes, 
which would be ſuperfluous and thrown 
away upon larger figures, where the 
ſtrength and boldneſs of a maſterly hand 
gives all the grace. 

Since you may have recourſe to the 
French and. Engliſh tranſlations, you 
will not accuſe me of pedantry, when I 
tell you that Sappho, Anacreon, and 
Horace in ſome of his ſhort lyrics, are 
the completeſt models for little odes or 
ſonnets. You will find them generally 
purſuing a ſingle thought in their ſongs, 
which is driven to a point, without 
thoſe interruptions and deviations ſo fre- 

uent in the modern writers of this or- 
; 2 To do juſtice to the French, there 
is no living language that abounds fo 
much in good ſongs. The genius of 
the people, and the idiom of their tongue, 
feems adapted to compoſitions of this 
fort. Our writers generally croud into 
one ſong materials .enough for ſeveral; 
and ſo they ſtarve every thought, by en- 
deayouring to nurſe up more than one 
at a time. They give you a ſtring of 
imperfect ſonnets, inſtead of one finiſhed 

iece, which is a fault Mr. Waller 
Fohoſe beauties cannot be too much 
admired) ſometimes falls into. - But, 
of all our countrymen, none are more 
defective in their ſongs, through a re- 
dundancy of wit, than Dr. Donne, and 
Mr. Cowley. In them, one point of 
wit flaſhes: ſo faſt upon another, that 
the reader's attention is dazzled by the 
continual ſparkling of their imagina- 
tion; you find a new defign ſtarted al- 


moſt in every line, and you come to the 
end without the ſatisfaftion of ſeeing 
any one of them executed, 

A ſong ſhould be conducted like an 
epigram; and the only difference be- 
tween them is, that one does not requiie 
the lyric numbers, and is uſually cm. 
ployed upon ſatirical occaſions; wheres 
the buſfine(s of the other, for the moſt 
part, 1s to a 58 (as my Lord Ro. 
common tranflates it from Horace) 


Love's pleafing cares, and the free joys of 


V. ine. 


I ſhall conclude what I have to ſay 
upon this ſubject, by obſerving, that 
the French do very often confound the 
ſong and the epigram, and take the one 


reciprocally for the other. An inftance 


of which I ſhall give you in a remark- 


able epigram which paſles current abroad 


for an excellent ſong. 


Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
e dis du bien par tout de toi; 

Quel malheur eſt le notre? 

L'on ni croit ni lun, ni Pautre, 


For the fatisfathon of ſuch of your 
friends as may not underſtand the ori- 
ginal, I ſhall venture to tranſlate it after 
my faſhion, ſo as to keep ſtrictly to the 
turn of thought, at the expence of loſing 
ſomething in the poetry and verſification. 


Thou ſpeakeſt always ill of me, 

I ſpeak always well of thee: 

But, ſpite of all our noiſe and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor tother. 


Thus, Madam, I have endeavoured 
to comply with your commands; not 
out of vanity of erecting myſeli into a 
critic, but out of an earneſt deſire of be- 
ing thought, upon all occaſions, 

' Your moſt obedjent ſervant. 


Ne XVII. TUESDAY, MARCH 3:1. 


mnnn—_—_—_ x JMQUE LIBIDINE PECCANT. 


LUST IS THE SMALLEST SIN THEY OWN. 


F it were poſſible to bear up againſt 
the force of ridicule, which fathion 
has brought upon people for acknow- 
ledging a veneration for the moſt ſacred 


Jov. SAT. 6. V. 134+ p 
DryDEN, 


things, a man might ſay that the time 
we now are in“ is ſet apart for humili- 
ation; and all our actions ſhould at pre- 
ſent more particularly tend that way. 


* Viz. Lent. 
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I remember, about thirty years ago; an 
eminent divine, who was alſo moſt ex- 
actly well-bred, told his congregation 
at Whitehall, that if they did not vouch- 


ſafe to give their lives a new turn, they 
muſt certainly go to a place which he 


did not think fit to name in that courtly 
audience. It is with me as with that 
gentleman; I would, if poſſible, repre- 
{ent the errors of life, eſpecially thoſe 
ariſing from what we call gallantry, in 
ſuch a manner as the people of pleaſure 
may read me. In this caſe I muſt not 
be rough to gentlemen and ladies, but 
ſpeak of fin as a gentleman. It might 
not perhaps be amiſs, if, therefore, I 
Feu d call my preſent Precaution A 
T Criticiſm upon Fornication;* and by 
repreſenting the unjuſt taſte they have 
who affect that way of pleaſure, bring 
2 diſtaſte upon it among all thoſe who 
are judicious in their ſatisfactions. I 
will be bold then to lay it down for a 
rule, that he who follows this kind of 
gratification, gives up much greater 
delight in purſuing it, than he can poſ- 
ſibly enjoy from it. As to the common 
women and the ſtews, there is no one 
but will allow this aſſertion at firſt ſight; 
but if it will appear, that they who deal 
with thoſe of the ſex who are leſs profli- 

ate, deſcend to greater baſeneſſes than 
if they frequented brothels, it ſhould, 
methinks, bring this iniquity under 
tome diſcountenance. The rake who, 
without ſenſe of character or decency, 
wallows and ranges in common houſes, 
is guilty no farther than of proftituting 
himſelf, and expoſing lus health to diſ- 
eaſes; but the man of gallantry cannot 
purſue lis pleaſures without treachery 
to ſome man he ought to love, and mak - 
ing defpicable the woman he admires. 
To live in a continual deceit, to reflect 
upon the diſhonour you do ſome huſ- 
band, father, or brother, who does not 
deſerve this of you, and whom you 
would deſtroy did you know they did 
the like towards you, are circumſtances 
which pall the appetite, and give a man 
of any ſenſe of honour very painful mor- 
tification. What more need be ſaid 
againſt a gentleman's delight, than that 
he himſelf thinks himſelf a baſe man in 
purſuing it? when it is thoroughly con- 
lidered, he gives up his very being as a 
man of integrity who commences gal- 
lavt. Let him or her who is guilty this 
way but weigh the matter a little, and 
the criminal will find that thoſe whom 


they moſt eſteemed are of a ſudden be- 
come the moſt diſagreeable companions 
nay, their good qualities are grown 
odious and painful. It is ſaid, people 
who have the plague have a delight in 
communicating. the infection; in like 
manner, the ſenſe of ſhame, which 15 
never wholly overcome, inclines the 
guilty this way to contribute to the de- 
ſtruction of others. And women are 
pleaſed to introduce more women into 
the ſame condition, though they can 
have no other ſatisfaction from it, than 
that the infamy is ſhared among greater 
numbers, which they flatter themſelves 
eaſes the burden of each particular perſon. 
It is a moit melancholy conſideration, 
that for momentary ſenſations of joy, 
obtained by ſtealth, men are forced into 
a conſtraint of all their words and ac- 
tions in the general and ordinary occur- 
rences of life. It is an impoſſibility in 
this caſe to be faithful to one perfor, 
without being falſe to all the reſt of the 
world: the gay figures in which poetical 
men of looſe morals have placed thiz 
kind of ſtealth ate but feeble conſola- 
tions, when a man is inclined to ſolilo- 
quy or meditation upon his palt life; 
aſhes of wit can promote joy, but they 
cannot allay grief. | 
Diſeaſe, ſickneſs, and misfortune, are 
what all men living are liable to; it is 
therefore ridiculous and mad to purſue, 
inttead of ſhunning, what mutt add to 
our anguiſh under diſeaſe, ſickneſs, or 
misfortune. It is poſſible there may 
be thoſe whoſe blood is too warm to 
admit of theſe compunctions: if there 
are ſuch, Jam ſure they are laying vp 


ſtore for them; but I have-better hopcs' 


of thoſe who have not yet eraſed the 
impreſſions and advantages of a good 
e lucation and fortune; they may be af- 
fared, that whoever wholly give them - 
ſelves up to luſt, will find it the leaſt 
ſault they are guilty of. 

I;tcconcileable hatred to thoſe they 
have injured, mean ſhiſts to cover thei? 
offences, envy ard malice to the inno- 
cent, and a general ſacrifice of al} that 
1s good-natured of praiſc-worthy when 
it interrupts them, will poſſeis all their 
ſaculties, and make them utter ſtrangers 
to the noble pleaſures which flow from 
honour and virtue. Happy are they 
who, from the viſitation of ſickneſs, or 
any other accident, ae awakened from 
3 courſe which leads ro an inſenſibility 
oi the greateſt enjovments in human life. 

I A lench 
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A French author, giving an account 
of a very agreeable man, in whoſe cha- 
rafter he mingles good qualities and 
infirmities, rather than vices or virtues, 
tells the following ſtory. 

Our knight,” ſays he, © was pretty 
much addicted to the moſt faſhionable 
of all faults. He had a looſe rogue 
for a lackey, not a little in his favour, 
though he had no other name for him 
when he ſpoke of him, but The Raſcal, 
or to him, but Sirrah. One morn- 
ing when he was dreſſing—“ Sirrah, 
ſays he, be ſure you bring home this 
© evening a pretty wench.“ The fellow 
was a perſon of diligence and capacity, 
and had for ſome time addreſſed hum - 
ſelf to a decayed old gentlewoman, 
who had a young maiden to her 
daughter, beauteous as an angel, not 
yet ſixteen years of age. The mo- 
ther's extreme poverty, and the inſi- 
nuations of this artful lackey concern- 
ing the ſoft diſpoſition and generoſity 
of his maſter, made. her conſent to 
deliver up her daughter. But many 
were the mtreaties ard repreſentations 
of the mother to gain her child's con- 
{ent to an action, which ſhe ſaid ſhe 
abhorred, at the fame time ſhe ex- 
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can you ſee your mother die for hun- 
© ger?” The virgin argued no longer, 
but, burſting into tears, ſaid ſhe would 
£0 any where. The lackey conveyed 

er with great obſequiouſneſs and ſe- 
creſy to his maiter's lodging, and 
placed her m a commodious apart- 
ment til] he came home. The knight, 
who knew his man never failed of 
bringing in his prey, indulged his 
genius at a banquet, and was in high 
humour at an entertainment with 
ladies, expecting to be received in the 
evening by one as agrecable as the 
beſt of them. When he came home, 
© his lackey met him with a ſaucy and 
' © joyful famiharity, crying out,“ She 
« js as handſome as an angel,” (for there 
© 1s no other ſimile on theſe occations;) 
© Hut the tender fool has wept till her 
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«© eyes are ſwelled and bloated; for ſhe 


c js amaid, anda gentlewoman.”” With 
© that he conducted his maſter to the 
© room where ſhe was, and retired, The 
knight, when he ſaw her bathed in 


© tears, {aid in ſome furpriſe—** Do not 
Þ 


% you know, young woman, why you 
© are brought hither?” The unhappy 
© maid tell on her knees, and with many 


horted her to it;“ but child,” ſays ſhe, - 


© interruptions of ſighs and tears, aid 
to him“ I know, alas! too well why 
I am brought hither. My mother, to 
* get bread for her and myſelf, hag 
*« {ent me to do what you pleaſed; but 
« would it would leaſe Heaven I could 
«© die, before I am added to the number 
© of thoſe miſerable wretches who live 
e withont honour!” With this reflec. 
© tion ſhe wept anew, and beat her bo- 
© fom. The knight, ſtepping back from 
© her ſaid “ I am not ſo abandoned 
*« as to hurt your innocence againſt your 
4s ill.“ : 

© The novelty of the accident ſur- 
© prized him into virtue; and covering 
the young maid with a cloke, he led 
her to a relation's houſe, to whoſe care 
he recommended her for that night. 
The next morning he ſent for her mo- 
ther, and afked her if her danghter 
was a maid, The mother aſſured him, 
© that when ſhe delivered her to his ſer- 
© vant, ſhe was a ſtranger to man. Atte 
* not you then, replied the knight, a 
© wicked woman to contrive the de- 
* bauchery of your own child?” She 
© held down her face with fear and 
© ſhame, and in her confuſion uttered 
* ſome broken words concerning her 
© poverty, © Farbeit,” ſaid the gen- 
* tleman, “ that you ſhould relieve your- 
* ſelf from want by a much greater evil: 
your daughter is a fine young crea- 
ce ture; do you know of none that ever 
. ſpoke of her for a wife? The mo- 
© ther anſwered—“ There 1s an honeſt 
man in our neighbourhood that loves 
her, who has often ſaid he would mar- 
„ry her with two hundred pounds.” 
© 'The knight ordered his man to reckon 
© out that ſum, with an addition of fifty 
© to buy the bride cloaths, and fifiy 
© more as a help to her mother. 

I appeal to all the gallants in the 
town, whether poſſeſſing all the beau- 
ties in Great Britain could give halt the 

leaſure as this young gentleman had 
in the reflection of having relieved a 
miſerable parent from guilt and pover- 
ty, an innocent virgin from public ſhame, 
and beſtowing a virtuous wife upon an 
honeſt man? 


r 


Though all men who are guilty this 


way have not fortunes or opportunitics 
for making ſuch atonements for their 
vices, yet all men may do what is cer- 
tainly in their power at this good ſeaſon, 
For my part, I do not care how ridi- 
culous the mention of it may be,. pro- 

vided 
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vided I hear it has any good conſequence 
upon the wretched, that I recommend 
the moſt, abandoned and miſerable of 
mankind to the charity of all in pro- 
ſperous conditions under the ſame guilt 
with thoſe wretches. The Lock hoſpi- 
tal in Kent-Street, Southwark, for men; 


that in Kingfland- for women, is a re- 


ceptacle for all ſufferers mangled by this 
iniquity. Penitents ſhould in their own 
hearts take upon them all the ſhame and 
ſorrow they have eſcaped; and it would 
become them to make an oblation for 
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their crimes, by charity to thoſe upon 
whom vice appears in that utmoſt mi- 
ſery and deformity, which they them- 
ſelves are free from by their better for- 
tune, rather than greater innocence. It 
would quicken our compaſſion in this 
caſe, if we conſidered there may be ob- 
jets there, who would now move hor- 
ror and loathing, that we have once em- 
braced with tranſport: and as we are 
men of honour, (for I mult not ſpeak as 
we are chriſtians) let us not delert our 
friends for the loſs of their noſes. 


No XVIII. WEDNESDAY, APRIL I. 


& UE CAPACEs 


MORTIS 


LuCANe 


SOULS, UNDISMAY'D BY DEATH# 


1 proſpect of Death is ſo gloomy 
and diſmal, that if it were con- 
ſtantly before our eyes, it would imbit- 
ter all the ſweets of life. The gracious 
Author of our being hath therefore ſo 
formed us, that we are capable of many 
pleaſing ſenſations and reflections, and 


meet with ſo many amuſements and ſo- 


licitudes, as divert our thoughts from 
dwelling upon an evil, which, by reaſon 
of it's ſeeming diſtance, makes but lan- 
guid impreſſions upon the mind. But 
how diſtant ſoever the time of our death 
may be, ſince it is certain that we muſt 
die, it is neceſſary to allot ſome portion 
of our life to conſider the end of it; and 
it is highly convenient to fix fome ſtated 
times to meditate upon the final period 
of our exiſtence here. The principle of 
ſelf-love, as we are men, will make us 
enquire what is like to become of us 
after our diſſolution; and our conſcience, 
as we are Chriſtians, will inform us, that 
according to the good or evil of our ac- 
tions here, we ſhall be tranſlated to the 
manſions of eternal bliſs or miſery. 
When this is ſeriouſly weighed, we muſt 
think it madneſs to be unprepared againſt 


the black moment; but when we reflect 


that perhaps that black moment may be 
to-night, ve watchful ought we-to be! 

I was wonderfully affected with a diſ- 
courſe I had lately with a clergyman of 
my acquaintance upon this head, which 
was to this effect: The conſideration,” 
ſaid the good man, © that my being is 
© precarious, moved me many years ago 


* to make a reſolution, which I have 


«© diligently kept, and to which I owe 
the greateſt ſatisfaction that a mortal 
© man can enjoy. Every night, before I 
© addreſs myſelf in private to my Crea- 
* tor, I lay my hand upon my heart, and 
© aſk myſelf, whether, if God ſhould 
© require my ſoul of me this night, I 
could hope for mercy from him? The 
© bitter agonies I underwent in this my 
© firſt acquaintance with myſelf, were 
* fo far from throwing me into deſpair 
© of that mercy which is over all God's 
« works, that they rather proved mo- 
* tives to greater creamfpeBiion in my 
© future conduct. The oftner I exer- 
« ciſed myſelf in meditations of this 
© kind, the leſs was my anxiety ; and by 
© making the thoughts of death fami- 
© liar, what was at firſt ſo terrible and 
© ſhocking, is become the ſweeteſt of my 
* enjoyments. Theſe contemplations 
© have indeed made me ſerious, but not 
s ſullen; nay, they are ſo far from hay- 
© ing ſoured my temper, that as I have 
© a mind perfectly compoſed, and a ſe- 
© cret ſpring of joy in my heart, ſo my 
© converſation is pleaſant, and my coun- 
© tenance ſerene. I taſte all the inno- 
cent ſatisfactions of life pure and ſin- 
* cere; I have no ſhare in pleaſures that 
leave a ſting behind them; nor am I 
© cheated with that kind of mirth, in 
« the midſt of which there is heavineſs.“ 

Of all the profeſſions of men, a ſol- 
dier's chiefly ſhould put him upon this 
religious vigilance. His duty expoſes 


him to ſuch hazards, that the evil which 


to men in other ſtations may ſeem fax 
F 2 __. diſtanty 
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diſtant, to him is inſtant, and ever be- 
fore his eyes. The conſideration, that 
what men in a martial life pichaſe is 
gained with danger and labour, and 
muſt, perhaps, be parted with very ſpee- 
dily, is the cauſe of much licence and 
riot. As moreover it is neceſſary to 
keep vp the ſpirits af thoſe who are to 


encounter the moſt terrible dangers, of- 


fences of this nature meet with great 
indulgence. But there is a courage bet- 
ter founded than this animal fury—the 
jecret aſſurance, that all is right within; 
that if he falls in battle, he will the more 
ſpeedily be crowned with true glory, will 
add ftrength to a warrior's arm, and in- 
trepidity to his heart. 

One of the moſt ſucceſsful ſtratagems 
whereby Mahomet became formidable, 
was the aſſurance that impoſtor gave his 
votaries, that whoever was flain in bat- 
tle ſhould be immediately conveyed to 
that luxuriqus paradiſe his wanton fan- 
cy had invented. The ancient Druids 
taught a doctrine which had the ſame 
effect, though with this difference from 
Mahomet's, that the ſouls of the lain 
ſhould tranſmigrate into other bodies, 
and in them be rewarded according to 
the degrees of their merit. This is told 
by Lucan with his uſual ſpirit. 


You teach that ſouls, from fleſhy chains un- 
bound, 

Szele not pale ſhades and Erebus profound, 

But fleeting hence to other regions ſtray, 

Once more to mix with animated clay; 


- Hencedeath's a gap( if men may truſt the lore) 


*T wixt lives behind and ages yet before. 

A bleſt miſtake! which fate's dread pow'r diſ- 
arms, 

And ſpurs it's vot' ries on to war's alarms; 

Laviſh of life, they ruſh with fierce delight 

A midſt the legions, and provoke the fight; 


O'er-matching death, and freely caſt away 


That loan of lite the gods are bound to pay, 


Our gallant countryman, Sir Philip 
Sidney, was a noble example of courage 
and devotion. I am particularly pleaſed 
to find that he hath tranſlated — whole 
book of Pſalms into Engliſh yerſe. A 
friend of mine informs me, that he 
hath the manuſcript by him, which is 


— — 
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ſaid in the title to have been done © By 
© the molt noble and virtuous Gent. Sir 
Philip Sidney, Knight.“ They having 
beei never printed, I ſhall preſent the 
public with one of them, which my cor. 
reſpondent aſſures me he hath faithfully 
tranſcribed, and wherein I have taken 
the liberty only to alter one word, 


PSALM CXXXVII. 


I, 
N IGH ſeated where the river flows, 
That wet'reth Babel's thankful plain, 
Which then our tears, in pearled rows, 
Did help to water with the rain: 

The thought of Sion þred ſuch woes, 
That though our harps we did retain, 
Yet uſeleſs and untouched there, 

On willows only hang'd they were. 


11. 
Now while our harps were hanged ſo, 
The men whoſe captives then we lay, 
Did on our griefs inſulting go, 
And more to grieve us thus did ſay— 
* You that of muſic make ſuch ſhew, 
Come, fing us now a Sion's lay: 
Oh no! we have no voice nor hand, 
For ſuch a ſong in ſuch a land. 


III. 
Though far I be, ſweet Sion hill, 
In foreign ſoil exil'd from thee, - 
Yet let my hand forget his ſkill 
If ever thou forgotten bez 
And let my tongue faſl gle ed ſtill 
Unto my roof, lie mute in me; 
If thy negle& within me ſpring, 
Qr ought I do but Salem 2 


IV. 
But thou, O Lord, ſhalt not forget 
To quit the pains of Edom's race, 
Who cauſeleſsly, yet hotly ſet 
Thy holy city tu defoce; 
Did thus the bloody victors whet, 
What time they enter'd firſt the pla ce 
© Down, down with it at any hand, 
© Make all a waſte, let nothing ſtand.“ 


V. 
And Babylon, that didſt us waſte, 
Thyſelf ſhalt one day waſted be. 
And happy he, who what thou haſt 
Unto us done, ſhall do to thee; 
L'ke bitterneſs ſhall make thee t tſte, 
Like woeful objects make thee ſee: 
Yea, happy who thy little ones 
Sh all take and daſh againſt the ſtones. 
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Ne XIX. THURSDAY, APRIL 2. 


NE TE SEMPER INOPS AGITET VEXETQUE Cr Ivo; 
NE PAVOR, ET KERUM MEDIOCRITER UTILIUM SES. 


Hor. Er. 18. L. I. v. 98. 


LEST AVARICE, STILY. POOR, DISTURA THINE FASE; 
OR FEAR SHOULD SHAKE, OR CARES THY MIND ABUSE, 


OR ARDENT HOPE FOR THINGS OF LITTLE USE, 


. was prettily obſerved by ſomebody 
concerning the great vices, that there 
are three which give pleaſure, as cove- 
touſnels, gluttony, and luſt; one which 
taſtes of nothing but pain, as envy; the 
reſt have a mixture of pleaſure and pain, 
as anger and pride, But when a man 
conſiders the ſtate of his own mind, 
about which every member of the chrit- 
tian world is ſuppoſed at this time to be 


employed, he will find that the belt de- 


fence againſt vice is preſerving the wor- 
thieſt part of his own ſpirit pure from 
any great offence againſt it. There 1s 
a magnanimity which makes us look 
upon ourſelves with diſdain, after we 
have been betrayed by ſudden deſire, 
opportunity of gain, the abſence of a 

rſon who excels us, the fault of a ſer- 
yant, or the ill fortune of an adverſary, 
into the gratification of luſt, covetouſ- 
nels, envy, rage, or pride; when the 
more fablime part of our ſouls is kept 
alive, and we have not repeated infirmi- 
ties until they are become vicious habits. 

The vice of covetouſneſs is what en- 
ters deepeſt into the ſoul of any other; 
and you may have ſeen men, otherwiſe 
the molt agreeable creatures in the world, 
fo ſeized with the deſire of being richer, 
that they ſhall ſtartle at indifferent things, 
and live in a continual guard and watch 
over themſelves from a remote fear of 
expence. No pious man can be fo cir- 
cumſpect in the care of his conſcience, 
as the coyctous man is in that of his 
pocket, 

If a man would preſerve his own ſpi- 
rit, and his natural approbation of higher 
and more worthy purſuits, he could 
never fall into this littleneſs, but his 
mind would be ſtill open to honour and 
virtue, in ſpite of infirmities and re- 
lapſes. But what extremely diſcourages 
me in my Precautions as a Guardian, is, 


that there is an univerſal defection from 


tie admiration of virtue. Riches and 
outward ſplendor have taken up the 
place of it; and no man thinks he is 


mean, if he is not poor, But, alas! this 


Carrcu. 


deſpicable ſpirit debaſes our very being, 
and makes our paſſions take a new turn 
from their natural bent. 

It was a cauſe of great ſorrow and 
melancholy to me ſome nights ago at x 
play, to fee a crowd in the habits of the 
gentry of England ſtupid to the nobleſt 
ſentiments we have. The circumſtance 
happened in the ſcene of diftreſs betwixt 
Piercy and Anna Bullen: one of the 
centinels who Rood on the ſtage, to pre- 
vent the diforders which the moſt un- 
mannerly race of young men that ever 
were ſeen in any age frequently raiſe in 
public aſſemblies, upon Piercy's beſeech- 
ing to be heard, burſt into tears; upon 
which the greateſt part of the audience 
fell into a loud and ignorant laughter; 
which others, who were touched with 
the liberal compaſſion in the poor fellow, 
could hardly ſuppreſs by their clapping. 
But the man, without the leaſt confu- 
ſion or ſhame in his countenance for 
what had happened, wiped away the 
tears, and was itil] intent upon the play. 
The diftreſs ſtill riſing, the ſoldier was 
ſo much moved, that he was obliged to 
turn his face from the audience, to their 
no ſmall merriment. Piercy had the 
gallantry to take notice of his honeſt 
heart; and, as I am told, gave him a 
crown to help him in his affliction. It 
is certain this poor fellow, in his hum- 
ble condition, had ſuch a lively com- 
paſſion as a ſoul unwedded to the world ; 
were it otherwitt, gay lights and dreſſes, 
with appearances of people of {aſhion 
and wealth, to which his fortune could 
not be familiar, would have taken up all 
his attention and admiration. 

It is every thing that is praiſe-worthy, 
as well as pure religion, (according to 
a book too ſacred for me to quote) * to 
© viſit the fatherleſs and widows in their 
© affliction, and to keep himielf un- 
© ſpotted from the world.” Every ſtep 
that a man makes beyond moderate and 
reaſonable proviſion, is taking ſo much 
from the worthineſs of his own ſpirit; 
and he that is entirely ſet upon making 
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a fortune, is all that while undoing the 
man. He mult grow deat to the wretch- 
el, eſtrange himſelf front the agree- 
able, learn hardneſs of heart, diſreliſh 
every thing that 15 noble, and terminate 
all in his deſpicable ſelf. Indulgence in 
any one immoderate deſire or appetite 
engroſſes the whole creature, and his 
life is facrificed to that one defire or 
appetite; but how much otherwiſe is it 
with thoſe that preſerve alive in them 
ſomething that adorns their condition, 
and ſhews the man, whether a prince or 
a beggar, above his fortune. 

I have jutt now recorded a foot-ſol- 
dier for the politeſt man in a Britiſh au- 
dience, from the force of nature, un- 
tainted with the ſingularity of an ill- 
applied education. A good ſpirit, that 
is not abuſed, can add new glories to 
the-higheſt ſtate in the world, as well as 
give beauties to the meaneſt. I ſhall 
exemplify this by inſerting a prayer of 
Harry the Fourth of France jult before 
a battle, in which he obtained an entire 
victory. 


O LoRD of hoſts, whocanſt ſee through 

the thickeſt veil and cloſeſt diſguiſe, 
who vieweft the bottom of my heart, and 
the deepeſt deſigns of my enemies, who 
haft in thy hands, as well as before thine 
eyes, all the events which concern hu- 
man life, if thou knoweſt that my reign 
will promote thy glory and the ſafety of 
thy people, if thou knoweſt that I have 
no other ambition in my ſoul, hut to 
advance the honour of thy holy name, 
and the good of this ftate, favour, O 
great God, the juſtice of my arms, and 


reiluce all the rebels to acknowledge 
him whom thy ſacred decrees, and the 
order of a lawful ſucceſſion, have made 
their ſovereign; but if thy good provi- 
dence has ordered it otherwite, and thou 
feett that I thould prove one of thoſe 
kings whom thou givelt in thine anger, 
take from me, O mercitul God, my life 
and my crown, make me this day a ſa- 
crifice to thy will, let my death end the 
calamities of France, and let my blood 
be the laſt that is ſpilt in this quarrel! 


The king uttered this generous prayer 
in a voice, and with a countenance, that 
inſpired all who heard and beheld him 
with like magnanimity: then turning to 
the ſquadron, at the head of which he de- 
ſigned to charge—* My fellow-ſoldiers,” 
ſaid he, © as you run my fortune, fo do 
© I yours; your ſafety conſiſts in keep- 
ing well your ranks; but if the heat of 
the action ſhould force you to diſor- 
der, think of nothing but rallying 
again; if you loſe the ſight of your 
col, urs and ſtandards, look round for 
the white plume in my beaver; you 
ſhall ſee*t wherever you are, and it 
{hall lead you to glory and to victory.“ 
The magnanimity of this illuſtrious 
prince was ſupported by a firm reliance 
on Providence, which inſpired him with 
a contempt of life, and an affurance of 
conqueſt, His generous ſcorn of royal- 
ty, but as it conſiſted with the fervice 
of God, and good of his people, is an 
inſtance, that the mind of man, when 1t 
is well diſpoſed, is always above it's con- 
dition, even though it be that of a mo- 
narch. f 
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MINUTI 


SEMPER ET INFIRMI EST ANIMI EXIGUIQUE VOLUPTAS 


Juv. SAT. 13+ v. 189, 


— REVENGE, WHICH STILL WE FIND 


THE WEAKEST FRAIETY OF A FEEBLE MIND. 


LL. gallantry and faſhion, one 
1 would imagine, ſhould rite out of 
the religion and laws of that nation 
wherein they prevail; but, alas! in this 
kingdom, gay characters, and thoſe 
which lead in the pleaſure and inclina— 
tions of the faſhionable world, are ſuch 
as are readieſt to practiſe crimes the moſt 
abhurrent to nature, and contradictory 


to our faith. A chriſtian and a gentle» 


CREECH, 


man are made inconſiſtent appellations 
of the ſame perſon; you are not to ex- 
pect eternal life, if you do not forgive 
injuries, and your mortal life is uncom- 
fortable, if you are not ready to com- 
mit a murder in reſentment for an at- 
front: for good ſenſe as well as religion 
is fo utterly baniſhed the world, that 
men glory in their very paſſions, and 
purſue triſles with the utmoſt * ; 
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ſo little do they know that to forgive is 
the moſt arduous pitch human nature 
can arrive at: a coward has often fought, 
a coward has often conquered, but © a 
© coward never forgave." The power of 
doing that flows from a ſtrength of ſoul 
conſcious of it's own force; whence it 
draws a certain ſafety, which it's enemy 
is not of conſideration enough to inter- 
rupt; for it is *peculiar in the make of a 
brave man to have his friends ſeem 
much above him, his enemies much be- 
low him. 

Yet though the negle&t of our enemies 
may, ſo intenſe a forgiveneſs as the love 
of them is not to he in the leaſt accounted 
for by the force of conſtitution, but 13 
a more ſpiritual and refined moral, in- 
troduced by him who died for thoſe that 
perſecuted him; yet very juſtly delivered 
to us, when we conſider ' ourſelves of- 
fenders, and to be forgiven on the rea- 
ſonable terms of forgiving; for who can 
aſk what he will not beſtow? Eſpecially 
when that gift is attended with a re- 
demption from the crueleſt ſlavery to the 
moſt acceptable freedom: for when the 
mind is in contemplation of revenge, all 
it's thoughts mpit ſurely be tortured 
with the alternate pangs of rancovr, en- 
vy, hatred, and indignation; and they 
who profeſs a ſweet in the enjoyment of 
it, certainly never felt the conſummate 
bliſs of reconciliation: at ſuch an in- 
tant the falſe ideas we r-ccived unravel, 
and the ſhyneſs, the diſtruſt, the ſecret 
fcorns, and all the baſe ſatisfadctions men 
had in each others faults and misfor- 
tunes, are diſpelled, and their ſou's ap- 
pear in their native whiteneſs, without 
the leaſt ſtreak of that malice or diſtaſte 
which ſullied them: and perhaps thoſe 
very actions, which (when we looked at 
them in the oblique glance with which 
hatred doth always ſee things) were hor- 
rid and odious, when obſerved with ho- 
neſt and open eyes, are beauteous and 
ornamental. 

But if men are averſe to us in the moſt 
violent degree, and we can never bring 
them to an amicable temper, then indeed 
we are to exert an obſtinate oppoſition 
to them; and never let the malice of our 
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over us, as to eſcape our good-will: for 
the neglected and deſpiſed tenets of re- 
ligion are ſo generous, and in fo tran- 
{cendent and heroic a manner diſpoſed 
{or public good, that it is not in a man's 
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enemies have ſo effectual an advantage 


45 
power to avoid their influence; for the 
chriſtian is as much inclined to your. 
ſervice when your enemy, as the moral 
man when your friend, 

But the followers of a crucified Sa- 
viour mult root out of their hearts all 
ſenſe that there is any thing great and 
noble in pride or haughtineſs of ſpirit 
yet it will be very diſhcult to fix thar 
idea in our ſouls, except we can think 
as worthily of ourſelves, when we prac- 
tiſe the contrary virtues; we muſt learn 
and be convinced, that there is ſome-- 
thing ſublime and heroic in true necek - 
neſs and humility, for they ariſe4rom a 
great, not a groveliing idea of things; 
for as certainly as pride proceeds from 
a mean and narrow view of the little 
advantages about a man's ſelf, ſo mack- 
neſs is founded on the extended con- 
templation of the place we bear in the 
univerſe, and a juſt obſervation how lit- 
tle, how empty, how wavering are our 
deepeſt. reſolves and counſels. And as 
(to a well-tanght mind) when you have 
ſaid an haughty and proud man, you 
have ſpoke a narrow conception, little 
ſpirit, and deſpicable carriage; fo when 
you have {aid a man is merk and hum - 
ble, you have acquamted us that ſuch x 
perſon has arrived at the hardeſt taſk in 
the world, in an univerſal cbſervation 
round him, to be quick to fee his own 
faults, and other men's virtues, and at- 
the height of pardoning every man ſooner 
than himſelf; you have alſo given us to 
underſtand, that to treat him kindly, 
ſincerely, and reſpectfully, is but a mere 
juſtice to him that is ready to do us the 
lame offices. This temper of foul keeps 
us always awake toa juſt ſenſe of things, 
teaches us that we are as well ak m to 
worms as to angels; and as nothing is 
above theſe, ſo nothing below thoſe, 
It keeps our underſtanding tight about 
vs, ſo that all things appear ro us great 
or little, as they are in nature and the 
ſight of heaven, not as they are gilded 
or ſullied by accident or fortune. 

It were to he wiſhed that all men of 
ſenſe wonld think it worth their While 
to reflect upon the dignity of chriſtian 
virtues, it would poſuübly enlarge their 
ſouls into ſuch a contempt of hat fa. 
ſhion and prejudice have made honour- 
able, that their duty, inclination, and 
honour, would tend the ſame wav, and 
make all their lives an uniform act of 
religion, and virtue. 

As 
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As to the great cataſtrophe of this 
day“, on which the Mediator of the 
world ſuſfered the greateſt indignities 
and death itſelf for the ſalvation of man- 
kind, it would be worth gentlemens 
conſideration, whether from his example 
it would not be proper to kill all incli- 
nations tc revenge: and examine whether 
it would not be expedient to receive new 
notions of what his great and honour- 
able. 


This is neceſſary againſt the day 


wherein he who died ignominiouſly for 
us * ſhall deſcend from Heaven to be 
© ourjudge, in majeſty and glory. How 
will the man who ſhall die by the ſword 
of pride and wrath, and in contention 
with his brother, appear before him, at 
« whole preſence nature ſhall be in an 
agony, and the great and glorious 
bodies of light be obſcured; when the 
ſun ſhall be darkened, the moon turn- 
ed into blood, and all the powers of 
Heaven ſhaken; when the heavens 
themſelves ſhall paſs away with a great 
noile, and the elements diſſolve with 
fervent heat; when the earth alfo, and 
all the works that are therein ſhall be 
burnt up?“ : 

What may juſtly damp in our minds 
the diabolical madneſs, which prompts 
us to decide our petty animoſities by the 
hazard of eternity, is, that in that one 
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act the criminal does not only highly 
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offend, but forces himſelf into the pre. 
ſence of his judge; that is certainly his 
caſe who dies in a duel. I cannot but 
repeat it, he that dies in a duel know- 


ingly offends God, and in that very 


action ruſhes into his offended preſence. 
Is it poſfible for the heart of man to 
conceive a more terrible image than that 
of a departed ſpirit in this condition? 
Could we but ſuppoſe it has juſt left it's 
body, and ftruck with the terrible re- 
flection, that to avoid the laughter of 
fools, and being the by-word of idiots, 
it has now precipitated itſelf into the 
din of demons, and the howlings of eter- 
nal deſpair, how willingly now would 
it ſuffer the imputation of fear and 
cowardice, to have one moment left not 
to tremble in vain? 

The Scriptures are full of pathetical 
and warm pictures of the condition of 
an happy or miſerable futurity; and, I 
am confident, that the frequent reading 
of them would make the way to an happy 
eternity ſo agreeable and pleaſant, that 
he who tries it will find the difficulties, 
which he before ſuffered in ſhunning 
the allurements of vice, abſorbed in the 
pleaſure he will take in the purſuit of 
virtue: and how happy muſt that mortal 
be, who thinks himlelf in the favour of 
an Almighty, and can think of death 
as a thing which it is an infirmity not to 
deſire? | 


No XXI. SATURDAY, APRIL 4. 


—— FUNGAR IN ANTI 


VIS G. ER. 6. v. 885. 


AN EMPTY OFFICE 1'LL DISCHARGE, 


OCTOR Tillotſon, in his diſ- 
courſe concerning the * Danger of 
© all known fin, both from the light of 
nature and revelation,” after having 
given us the deſcription of the laſt- day 
out of Holy Writ, has this remarkable 
paſſage. 
LI appeal to any man, whether this 


be not a repreſentation of things very 


proper and ſuitable to that great day, 
wherein he who made the world ſhall 
come to judge 1t? And whether the 
wit of man ever deviſed any thing ſo 
awful, and fo agreeable to the ma- 


jeſty of God, and the ſolemn judg- 
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ment of the whole world > The de- 
ſcription which Virgil makes of the 
Elytian Fields, and the Infernal Re- 
gions, how infinitely do they fall ſhort 
of the majeity of the Holy Scripture, 
and the deſcription there made of 
Heaven and Hell, and of the great 
and terrible day of the Lord! fo that 
in compariſon they are childiſh and 
trifling; and yet perhaps he had the 
molt regular and moſt governed ima- 
© gination of any man that ever lived, 
© and obſerved the greateſt decorum in 
* his characters and deſcriptions. But 
* who can declare the great things of 
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© God, but he to whom God ſhall re- 
© veal them?” 

This obſervation was worthy a moſt 
polite man, and ought to be of autho- 
rity with all who are ſuch, fo far as to 
examine whether he ſpoke that as a man 
of a juſt taſte and judgment, or advanced 
it merely tor the ſervice of his doctrine 
as a clergyman. 

I am very confident, whoever reads 
the Goſpels with a heart as much pre- 
pared in favour of them as when he fits 
down to Virgil or Homer, will find no 
paſſage there which is not told with more 
natural force, than any epiſode in either 
of thoſe wits, which were the chief of 
mere mankind. 3s 

The laſt thing I read was the twenty- 
fourth chapter of St. Luke, which gives 
an account of the manner in which our 
bleſſed Saviour, after his reſurrection, 
. *oined with two diſciples on the way to 
Emmaus as an ordinary traveller, and 
took the privilege as ſuch to enquire of 
them what occaſioned a ſadneſs he ob- 
ſerved in their countenances; or whether 
it was from any public cauſe. Their 
wonder that any man ſo near Jeruſalem 
ſhoul 1 be a ſtranger to what had paſſed 
there; their acknowledgment to one they 
met accidentally that they had believed 
in this prophet; and that now, the third 
day after his death, they were in doubt 
as to their pleaſing hope which occa- 
ſioned the heavineſs hetook notice of; are 
all repreſented in a ſtyle which men of 
letters call“ the great and noble ſim- 
* plicity.” The attention of the diſ- 
eiples when he expounded the Scriptures 
concerning himſelf, his offering to take 
his leave of- them, their fondneſs of his 
ſtay, and the manifeſtation of the great 

eſt whom they had entertained while 
ie was yet at meat with them, are all inci- 
dents which wonderfully pleaſe the ima- 
gination of a chriſtian reader; and give 
to him ſomething of that touch of mind 
which the brethren felt, when they faid 
one to another—* Did not our hearts 
© burn within us, -while he talked with 
© us by the way, and while he opened 
to us the Scriptures?” 

Jam very far from pretending to 
treat theſe matters as they deſerve; but 
I hope thoſe gentlemen vho are qualified 
for it, and called to it, will forgive me, 
and conſider that I ſpeak as a mere ſe- 
cular man, impartially confidering the 
effect which the Sacred Writings will 
have upon the foul of an intelligent 


reader; and it is ſome argument, that 
a thing is the immediate work of God, 
when it ſo infinitely tranſcends all the 
labours of man. When I look upon 
Raphael's . of our Saviour ap- 
pearing to his diſciples after his reſur- 
rection, I cannot but think the juſt diſ- 
poſition of that piece has in it the force 
of many volumes on the ſubject: the 
evangeliſts are èaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
the reſt by a paſſionate zeal and love 
which the painter has thrown in their 
facesg the huddled group of thoſe who 
ſtand moſt diftant, are adfhirable repre- 
ſentations of men abaſhed with their late 
unbelief and hardneſs of heart. And 
ſuch endeavours as this of Raphael, and 
of all men not called to the altar, arc 
collateral helps not to be deſpiſed by the 
miniſters of the goſpel. | 
It is with this view that I preſume 
upon ſubjects of this kind, and men 
may take up this paper, and be catched 
by an admonition under the diſguiſe of 
a diverſion. 1 
All the arts and ſciences ought to be 
employed in one coufederacy againſt the 
prevailing torrent of vice and impiety; 
and it will be no {mall ſtep in the pro- 
greſs of religion, if it is as evident as 
it ought to be, that he wants the beſt 
taſte and beit ſenſe a man can have, who 
is cold to the beauty of holineſs.” 
As for my part, when I have hap- 
ened to attend the corpſe of a friend to 
bie interment, and have ſeen a graceful 
man at the entrance of a church- yard, 
who became the dignity of his function, 
and aſſumed an authority avhich'is na- 
tural to truth, pronounce— I am the 
© reſurrection and the lie; he that be- 
© lieveth in me, though he were dead, 
© yet ſhall he live; and whoſoever liveth 
© and belizveth in me ſhall! never die:“ 
I fay, upon ſuch an occaſion, the retro- 


ſpect upon patt actions between the de- 


ceaſed whom I folluwed and myſelf, to- 
gether with the many little circumitances 
that ſtrike upon the ſoul, and alternately 
give grief and conſolation, have vaniſh- 
ed like a dream; and J have been re- 
lieved as by a voice from Heaven, when 
the ſolemnity has proceeded, and after 
a long pauſe I again heard the ſervant 
of God utter—* I know that my Re- 
*decmer hveth, and that he thall ſtand 
at the latter day upon the earth; and 
though worms deſtroy this body, yet 
in my fleſh ſhall I ſee God; whom I 
ſhall fee for myſelf, and my eyes ſhall 

| . G 6 behold, 
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receive the net ſentence which the holy 
man has ſpoken !—* We brought no- 
thing into this world, and It is certain 
« we can carry nothing out; the Lord 
* gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
6 Siege ve the name ofthe Lord!' 
There are, I know, men of heavy 

temper without genius, who can read 
theſe expreſſions of Scripture with as 
much indifference as they do the reſt of 
theſe looſe papers: however, I will not 
deſpair but to-bring men of wit into a 
love and admiration of Sacred Writings; 
and, old as I am, I promiſe myſelf to 
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« behold, and not angther.“ How have 

I been raiſed above Mis world and all 

it's regards, Wy how well prepared to 
xt i 


ſee the day when it ſhall be as mnch g 
faſhion among nn of politeneſs to ad- 
mire a rapture of St. Paul, as any fine 
expreſſion in Virgil or Horace; and to 
ſee a well- dreſſed young man produce 


an evangeliſt out of his pocket, and be 


no more out of countenance than if it 
were a claſſic printed by Elzevir. 

It is a gratitude that ought to be pai4 
to Providence by men of diſtinguithed 
faculties, to praiſe and adore the Author 
of their being with a ſpirit ſuitable to 
thoſe faculties, and rouſe flower men 
by their words, actions, and writing- 
to a participation of their tranſports an. 
thankſgivings. 
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RURA MINI ET RIGUT PLACEANT IN VALLIRBUS AMNES, 
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FLUMINA AMFM SYLVASQUE INGLORTUS 


VirkG Grog. 2. v. 483. 


MY NEXT DESIRE IS, VOID OF CARE AND STRIFE, 
% LEAD A SOFT, SECURFy, INGLORIQUS LIFE; 
A COUNTRY COTTAGE NFAR A CRYSTAL FLOOD, 


A WINDING VALLEY, AND A LOFTY Wo0OoOD, 


ASTO@QRAL Poetry not only 

amuſes the fancy the moſt delight- 
fully, but is likewiſe more indebted to it 
than anv ther fort whatſoever. It tranſ- 
ports us into a kind of Fairy-land, 
where our cars are ſoothed with the me- 
lodyof birds, bleating flocks, and purl- 
ing ſtreams; cur, eyes enchanted with 
ſtowery meadows and ſpringing greens; 
we are laid under cool ſhades, and en- 
tertained with all the ſweets and freſli- 
neſs of nature. It is a dream, it is a 
vinon, which we with may be rcal, and 
we believe that it is true. 

Mrs. Cornelia Lizard's head was fo 
far turned with thęſe imaginations, when 
we were laſt in the country, that ſhe loſt 
her reit by liſtening to nightingales; ſhe 
kept a pair of turtles cooing in her 
chamber, and had a tame lamb running 
after her up and down the houſe. L 
uſed all gentle methods to bring her to 
herſelt; as having had a defign hereto- 
fore of turning ſhepherd myſelf, when 
] read Virgil or Theocritus at Oxford. 
But as my age nd experience have 


armed me againſt any temptation to the 


paſtoral life, I can now with the greater 


tafety conſider it and ſhall lay down 
uch rules, as thoſe of my readers Who 
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have the aforeſaid deſign, ought to oh- 
ſerve, if they would follow the ſteps ot 
the ſhepherds and ſhepherdclles of an - 
cient times. . 

In order to form a right judgment ct 
Paſtoral Poetry, it will be neceffary to 
caſt back our eyes on the firſt .ages ot 
the world: for ſince that way of life 
is not now in being, we muſt enquire 
into the manner of it when it actually 
did exiſt, Before mankind was formed 
into large ſocieties, or cities were built, 
and commerce eſtabliſhed, the wealth 
of the world conſiſted chiefly in flocks 
and herds. The tending of theſe, we 


find to have been the employment of 


the firſt princes, whoſe ſubjects were 
ſheep and oxen, and their dominions 
the adioining vales. As they lived in 
great affluence and ęaſe, we may pre- 
{ume that they enjoyed ſuch pleaſures 25 
that condition afforded, free and unin- 
terrupted. Their manner of life gave 


them vigour of body, and ſerenity of 


mind. Themabundance they were pol- 
ſeſſed of ſecured them from avarice, am- 
bition, or envy; they could ſcarce have 
any anxieties or contentions, where every 
one had more than he could tell what 
to do with. Love, indeed, might oc- 
cao 
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caſion ſome rivalſhips amongſt them, 
becauſe many lovers fix upon one ob- 
jet, for the loſs of which they will be 
ſatisfied with no compenſation. Other. 
wiſe it was a ſtate of eaſe, innocence, 
and contentment; where plenty begot 
pleaſure, and pleaſure begot ſinging, 
and ſinging begot poetry, and poetry 
begot pleaſure again. 

Thus happy was the firſt race of men, 
but rude withal and uncultivated: for 
before they could make any conſiderable 
nrogreſs in arts and ſciences, the tran- 
cuillity of the rural life was deſtroyed 
by turbulent and ambitious ſpirits; who, 
having built cities, raiſed armies, and 
ſtudied policies of ſtate, made vaſſals of 
the defenceleſs ſhepherds, and rendered 
that which was before eaſy and unre- 
trained, a mean, lahorious, miſerable 
condition. Hence, if we conſider the 
paſtoral period before learning, we ſhall 
find it unpoliſhed; if after, we ſhall find 
it unpleaſant. 

The uſe that I would make of this 
tort review of the country lite ſhall be 
this. An author that would amuſe him- 
{elf by writing Paſtorals, ſhould form 
in his fancy a rural ſcene of perfect eaſe 
and tranquillity, where innocence, ſum - 
flicity, and joy, abound, It is not 
enough that he writes about the coun- 
try; he muſt give us what is agrecable 
in that ſcene, and hide what is wretched. 
k is, indeed, commonly affirmed, that 
truth well painted will certainly pleaſe 
the imagination; but it is ſometimes 
convenient not to diſcover the whole 
truth, but that part only which is de- 
lIightful. We muſt ſometimes ſhow 
only half an image to the fancy; which 
it we diſplay in a lively manner, the 
mind is fo dextrouſly deluded, that it 
doth not readily perceive that the other 
half is concealed. Thus in writing 
Paſtorals, let the tranquillity of that life 
appear full and plain, but hide the 
meanneſs of it; repreſent it's ſimplicity 
as clear as you pleale, but cover it's 
miſery. I would not hereby be ſo un- 
derſtood, as if I thought nothing that 
is irkſome or unpleaſant ſhould have a 
place in theſe writings; I only mean that 


ſuppoſed agreeable. But as there is no 
condition exempt from anxiety, I wi 

allow ſhepherds to be afflicted with ſuch 
misfortunes, as the loſs of a favourite 
lamb, or a faithleſs miſtreſs. HF may, 


1 you pleaſe, Pick. a thorn out of his 
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in their Elysum. 


foot, or vent his grief for loſing the 
prize in dancing; but theſe being ſmall 
torments, they recommend that ſtate 
which only produces ſuch trifling evils. 
Again, I Would not ſeem ſo ſtrict in 
my notions of innocence and ſimplicity, 
as to deny the uſe of a little railing, or 
the liberty of ſealing a k dor a ſheep- 
hook. For theſe are likewiſe ſuch petty 
enormities, that we muſt think the 
country happy where theſe are the great - 
elt tranſgreſſions. 

When a reader is plac*d in ſuch a 
ſcene as I have deſcribed, and intro- 
duced into tuch company as I bave 
choſen, he gives himſelf up to the pleat- 
ing deluiiouz and ſince every one doth 
not know how it comes to pals, I will 
venture to tell him why he is pleaſed. 

The firſt reaſon is, becauſe all man- 
kind love eaſe, "Vhough ambition and 
avarice employ molt mens ou * they 
are ſuch unealy habits, that we do not in- 
dulge them out of choice, but trom jome 
neceſſity, real or unaginary. ' We ſeek 
happineſs, in which caſe is the principal 
ingredient; and the end propoſed in our 
moi reſtleſs purſuits is tranquiility. We 
are therefore ſoothed and delighted wich 
the repreſentation ot it, and fancy we 
partake of the pleature. 


A ſecond reaſon is our ſecret appro- 


bation of innocence and ſimplicity. Hu- 
man nature is not lo much depraved, as 
to hinder us from reſpecting goodneſs 


in others, though we ourſelves want it. 


This is the reaſon why we are ſo much 
charmed with the pretty prattle of child- 
ren, and even the expreſſions of plea- 
ſure or uncaũnels in tome part of the 
brute creation. They are without ar- 
tifice or malice; and we love truth too 
well to reſiſt the charms of ſincerity. 

A third reaſon is our love ot the 
country, BKealth, tranquillity, and 
pleaſing objects, are the growth of the 
country; and though men, for the ge- 
neral good of the world, are made to 
love populous cities, the country hath 
the greateſt ſhare in an uncorrupted 
heart, When we paint, deſcribe, or 
any way indulge our fancy, the county 


a is the {cene which fupplies us with the 
this ſtate of life in general ſhould be 


molt lovely images. Ibis ſtate Wes 
that wherein God placed Adam when 
in Paradile; nor could all the fanciful 
wiis of antiquity nnagine any thing that 
could adminiſter more quiſite delight 
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FROM HENCE ASTREA TOOK HER FLIGHT, AND HERE 
"THE PRINTS OF HER DEPARTING STEPS APPEAR, 


HE: NG already . my 
5 reader into the Fairy or Paſtoral 


Land, and informed him what manner 


of liſe the inhabitants of that region 
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Thou e'en from dungeons darkneſs canſt ex · 
clude, 


And from a deſart baniſh ſolitude. 


lead; I ſhall, in this day's paper, give A ſhepherd will content himſelf to ſay 


him ſome marks whereby he may diſ- 
cover whether he is im upon by 
thoſe who pretend to be of that country; 
or, in other words, what are the cha- 
racteriſtics of a true Arcadian, 

From the foregoing account of the 
paſtoral Hife, we may diſcover that ſim- 
plicity is neceſſary in the character of 
ſhepherds. Their minds muſt be ſup- 
poſed ſo rude und uncultivated, that 


nothing but what ĩs plain and unaffected 


can come from them.” Nevertheleſs, we 
are not obliged th repreſent them dull 
and ſtupid, 'fince fine Tpirits were un- 
doubtedly in the world before arts were 
invented to poliſſi and adorn them. We 
may therefore introduce ſhepherds with 


good ſenſe, and even with wit, provided 
their manner of thinking be not too gal- 


lant or refined: for all men, both rude 
1 5 polite, think and conceive things 
the ſame way, (truth being eternally the 
ſame to all) though they expreſs them 
very differently. For here lies the dif- 
ference: men who, by long ſtudy and 
experience, have reduced their ideas to 
certain Elaſſes, and conſider the general 


nature of things abſtracted from parti- 


culars, expreſs their -thoughts after a 
more conciſe, tively, ſurpriſing manner. 
Thoſe who have little experience, or 


cannot abſtract, deliver their ſentiments. 


in plain deſcriptions, by circumſtances, 
and thoſe obſervations whicheither ſtrike 
upon the ſenſes, or are the firſt motions 
or the nh the former 


raiſes our u 


may ſay to his miftreſs— | 
_. . \ - 4 
Wich thee for ever I in woods could reſt, 


preſt; 


If ever a reflection be 
paſtorals, it is Where the thought is 


: 


the ſame thing more ſimply 


Come, Roſalind, Oh, come! for without thee 
Whar pleaſure can the country have for me? 


Again, fince ſhepherds are not allowed 
to make deep reflections, the addreſs re- 
quired is ſo to relate an action, that the 
circumſtances put together ſhall cauſe 
the reader to reflect. Thus, by one 
delicate circumſtance, Corydon tells 
Alexis that he is the fineſt ſongſter ot 
the country 


Of ſeven ſmooth joints a mellow pipe I have, 
Which with his dying breath Damertas gave: 
And ſaid--* This, Corydon, I leave to thee, 
For only thou deſervſt it after me. 


As in another paſtoral writer, after the 
ſame manner, a ſhepherd informs us 
how much his miſtreſs likes him— 


As Ito cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſedges lay. 

The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem'd in haſte 
Yet often ftopp'd, and often turn'd her eye. 


ardonable m 


ſo obvious, that it ſeems to come eaſily 
to the mind; as in the following admira- 
ble improvement of Virgil and Theo- 


critus ; 


Fair is my flock, nor yet uncomely I, 


If liquid fountains flatter not. And why 


Should liquid fountains flatter us, yet thew 


The bordering flowers leſs beauteous than 


iration more, the latter they grow? 
gives more pleaſure, and ſoothes us 
more naturally. 17 courtly lover 


A ſecond charaReriſtic of a true ſhep- 
head is ſimplicity of manners, r inno- 
Eence. This is ſo obvious from what 


hape before/advancedy that it would 
Where never human foot dhe ground hath- 


be but repetition to inſiſt long upon it. 
I ſhall only remind the reader, that as 
| ©. - | the 
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the paſtoral life is ſu ed to be Where 
nature is not much epraved, fincerity 
and truth will generally run thifough it. 
Some flight tranſgreſſions for the ſake of 
variety may he fe 
will only ſerve to ſet off the ſimplieit 
of it in gengral. I cannot better illuſ- 
trate this * than by the r ba 
ample of a ſwain who found his miſtreſs 
aſleep: | 

Once Delia ſlept, on eaſy moſs reclin'd, 
Her lovely limbs half bare, and rude the wind; 
1 ſmooth'd her coats, and Role a ſilent kiſs: 
Condemn me, ſhepherds, it I did amiſs. 


* 


A third fign of a ſwain is, that ſome- 
thing of religion, and even ſuperſtition, 
is part of his character. For we find 
that thoſe who have lived eaſy lives in 
the country, and contemplate the works 
of nature, live in the greateſt awe of 
their Author. Nor doth this humour 

revail leſs now than of old: our pea- 
— as ſincerely belicve the tales of 
goblins and fairies, as the heathens thoſe 
of fauns, nymphs, and ſatyrs. Hence 


mitted, which in effect 
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Virgil and Theo- 
critus ſprinkled with left-handed ravens, 


blaſted ou” itcherafts, evil eyes, and 
And I obferve with great plea- 


the like. 
fure, that our Engliſh author of the pa- 


ſtorals I have quoted hath practiſed this 


ſecret with admirable judgment. 

I will vet add another mark, which 
may be obſerved very often in the above- 
named poets, which is agreeable tothe 
character of ſhepherds, and nearly allied 
to ſuperſtition; I mean the uſe of pro- 
verbial ſayings. I take the common 
fimilitudes in paſtoral to be of the pro- 
verbial order, which are fo frequent, that 
it is needleſs and would be tireſome to 
quote them. I ſhall only take notice 
upon this head, thatit is a nice piece of 


art to raiſe a 2 above the vulgag | 
| keep it eaſy and unaf- 


ſtyle, and ſti 

fected. Thus the old wi! God reſt 

© his ſoul,” is finely turned 

Then gentle Sidney liv'd, the ſhepherd's 
friend: 


Eternal bleſſings on his ſhade attend. 
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— DOST THOU, so YOUNG, 


KNOW WHEN TO SPEAK, AND WHEN TO HOLD THY TONGUE? 


ACE Lizard was about fifteen when 
he was firſt entered in the univerſity; 
and being a youth of a great deal of fire, 
and a more than orcinary application to 
his ſtudics, it gave àis converſation a very 
particular turn. He had too much ſpi- 
rit to hold his tongue in company; but, 
at the ſame time, ſo little acquaintance 
with the world, that he did not know 
how to talk like other people. | 
After a year and a half's ſtay at the 
univerſity, he came down among us to 
ſs away a month or two in the coun- 
27 The firſt night after his arrival, as 
we were at ſupper, we were all of us 


very much improved by Jack's table 5 
* 


He told us, upon the appearance & 

diſh of wild fowl, that, according to the 
opinion of ſome natural philoſophers, 
they might be lately come from the moon. 


Upon which the Sparkler burſting out 


into a laugh, he inſulted her with ſeveral 
queſtions relating to the bigneſs and diſ- 


* 
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every interrogatory, would be winking 
upon me, and ſmiling at his ſiſter's ig- 
norance. Jack gained his point; 2 
the mother was pleaſed, and all the ſer- 
vants ſtared at the learning of their young 
maſter. Jack was ſo encouraged at this 
ſucceſs, that for the firſt weck he dealt 
wholly in paradoxes. It was a common 
jeſt with him to pinch one of his ſiſter's 
lap-dogs, and afterwards prove he ould 
not feel it. When the . were ſort- 
ing a ſet of knots, he would demon- 
ſtrate to them that all the ribbons were 
of the ſame colour; or rather, ſays Jack, 


of no colour at all. My Lady Lizard 


herſelf, though ſhe was not aliitle pleaſed 
with her ſon's improvements, was one 
day almoſt angry with him; for having 
accidentally burnt her fingers as the was 
lighting the lamp for her tea - pot; in the 
midſt of her anguiſh, Jack laid hold of 
the opportunity to inſtruct her that there 
was no ſuch thing as heat in fire. In 


tance of the moon and ſtars; and after ſhort, no day paſſed over . — 
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which Jack did not imagine he made 
the whole family wiſer than they were 
before. .. Wo 6 ; 
That part. of his "5s. "0 which 
gave me the moſt pain, was what paſſed 
among thoſe country gentlemen that 
came to viſit us. On ſuch occaſions 
Jagk uſually took upon him to be the 
mouth of che company; and thinking 
himſelf obliged to be very merry, would 
entertain us with a great many odd ſay- 
mgs and abſurdities of their college- 
cook. I found this fellow had ade a 
very ſtrong impreſſion upon Jack's ima- 
ination; which he never conſidered was 
not the caſe of the reſt of the company, 
until after many repeated trials he tound 


that his ſtories ſeldom made any body 
laugh but himſelf. a 


L all this while looked upon Jack as 
a young tree ſhooting out into bloſſoms 
before it's time3 the redundancy of which; 
though it was a little unſeatonable, ſcem- 
ed to foretel an uncommon iruitfuineſs. 
In order to wear out the vein of pe- 
dantry which ran through his converſa- 
tion, I took him out with mc one even- 
ing, and firſt of all infinuated to him 
this rule, which I had, myſelf learned 
from a very great auth“ To think 
«< with the wiſe, but talk with the vul- 
* gar.” Jack's good ſenſe ſoon made 
him reflect that he had expoſed himſelf 
to the laughter of the ignorant by a con- 
trary behaviour; upon which he told me, 
that he would take care for the future 
to keep his notiqns to himſelf, and con- 
verſe m the common received {entiments 
of mankind, Ile at the ſame time de- 
fred me to give him any other Rules of 
Converſation which I thought might be 
for his improvement. I told him I 
would think of itz and accordingly, as 
J have a particular affection for the 
oung man, I gave him thenext morn- 
ing the following Rules in writing, which 
may perhaps have contributed to make 
him the agreeable man he is now. 


thoughts with one another, or what 
we expreſs by the wor@ Converſation, 
has always been repreſented” by moral 
writers as one of the nobleſt privileges 
of reaſon, and hien more particularly 


ſets mankind above the brute part of the 


creation. © | 
Though nothing ſo much gains upon 
the - aifections as this extempore elo- 
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ence, which we have conſtantly oees- 
ion for, and are obliged to practiſe every 
day, weWery rarely meet with any who 
excel in it, 

The converſation of moſt men is diſ- 

agreeable, not fo much for want of wit 
and learning, as of good-bxeeding and 
diſcretion, © 7 WE. 
If you reſolve to pleaſe, never ſpeak 
to gratify any particular vanity or paſ- 
ſion of your awn, but always with a de- 
ſign either to divert or inform the com- 
pany A man who only aims at one of 
theſe, is always eaſy in his diſcourſe. 
He is never out of humour at being in- 
terrupted, becauſe he conſiders that tho's 
who hear him are the beſt judges whe- 
ther what he was ſaying could eicher 
divert or inform them, | 

A modeſt perſon ſeldom fails to gain 
the good-will of thoſe he convertes with, 
becauſe nobody envies a man who does 
not appear to be pleaſed with himſcif, 

We ſhould talk extremely little - of 
ourſelves. Indeed what can we ſay? it 
would be as imprudent to diſcover out 
faults,” as ridiculous to count over out 
fancied virtues. Our private and do- 
meſtic affairs are no leſs improper to be 
introduced in converſation. What does 
it concern the company how many hortcs 
you keep in your ftables? Or whether 
your ſervant is moſt knave or fel? 

A man may equally affront the con- 
pany he is in, by engroſſing all the talk, 
or obſerving. a contemptuous ſilence. © 

Before you tell a ſtory, it may be ge- 
nerally not amiſs to draw a ſhort cha- 
racter, and give the company a true 
idea of the principal perſons concerned 
in it: the beauty of moſt things contitt- 
ing not ſo much in their being ſaid or 
done, as in their being ſaid or done by 
ſuch a particular perſon, or on? ſuch 3 

articular occaſion-. 

Notwithſtanding all the advantages of 
youth, few young people pleaſe in con- 
verſation; the reaſon is, that want of ex- 


perience makes them poſitive, and what 


PHE faculty of interchanging/ our 


they ſay is rather with a deſign to pleats 
themſelves than any one elle. 

It is certain that age itſelf ſhall make 
many things paſs well enough, which 


would have been laughed at in the 


mouth of one much younger. 
Nothing, however, is more inſupport- 
able to men of ſenſe, than an empty 
formal man Who ſpeaks in proverbs, 
and decides all controverſies with a ſhort 
. ſentcnce» 


ſentence. This piece of tupMiry is the 
more inſufferable, as it puts on the air 
of wiſdom. - bo a” 

A prudent man will avoid talking” 
much of any particular ſcience, for lich 
he is remarkably famous. There is not, 
methinks, an handſomer thing ſaid of 
Mr. Cowiley in his whole Wife, than that 
none bit His intimate friends ever;difcas? 
vered he Was a great poet by his dif- 
courſe: beſides the decency of this rule, 
it is certainly founded in good policy. 
A man who talks of any thing he is al- 
ready famous for, has little to get, but 
a great deal to loſe. I might add, that 
he who is fomctimes ſilent on a ſubje& 
where every one is ſatisfied he could 
ſpeak well, will often be thought no leſs: 
-nowing in other matters, where, per- 
aps, be is wholly ignorant. 

Women are frightened at the name 
of argument, and are ſooner convinced 
by an happy turn, or witty expreſſion, 
than by demonttration. 

Whenever you commend, add your 
reaſons for doing ſo; it is this which 
diſtinguiſhes the approbation of a man 
vt lenſe from the flattery of ſycophants, 
and admiration of fools. | 2 

Raillery is no longer agreeable than 
while the whole company is pleaſed with 
it. I would leaſt of all be underſtood 
to except the perſon raillicd. ; 

Though good-humour, ſenſe, and diſ- 
cretion, can ſeldom fail to make a man 
agreeable, it may be no ill policy ſome- 
times to prepare yourſelf in a particular 
manner for converſation, by looking a 
little further than your neighbours into 
whatever is become a reigning ſubject, 
If our armies are belieging a place of 
importance abroad, or our Houſe of 
Commons debating a bill of conſequence 
at home, you can hardly fail of being 
heard with pleaſure, if you have nicely 
informed yourſelf of the ſtrength, ſitua- 
tion, and hiſtory of the firſt, or of the 
reaſons for and againſt the latter. It 


A 
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will have the ſame effe if when any 
ſingle perſon begins to!makEa noiſe in 
the world, 
ſmalleſt accidents in his life or converſa- 
tionggyhichy though they are too fine for 
the . of the vulgar, give more 
ſatisfaction to men of ſenſe, (as they 
are the beſt openings to a real chilfacter) 
than the recital of his moſt glaring ac- 
tions, I know but one ill conſequence 
to be ſeared from this method, namely, 
that coming full charged into company, 
you ſhould reſolve to unload whether an 
handſome opportunity offers itſelf or no. 
Though the alking of queſtions may 
plead for itſelf the ſpecious names of 
modeſty, and a defire of information, it 


aftords little pleaſure to the raſt of the 
"company who arc not troubled with the 


ſame doubts ; beſides which, he who 
aſks a queſtion would do well to conſi- 
der. that he lies wholly at the mercy of 
another before he receives an anſwer. 

Nothing is more filly than the plea- 
ſure ſome people take in what they call 
© ſpeaking their minds. A man cf this 
make will ſay a rude thing for the mere 
pleaſure, of ſaying it, when an oppoſite 
behaviour, full ag/innocent, might have 
preſerved his friend, or made his for- 
tune. | 

It is not impoſſible for a man to form 
to himſelf as exquiſite a pleaſure in com- 
plying with the humour and ſentiments 
ot others, as of bringing others over to 
his own; ſince it is the certain ſign of a 
ſuperior genius, that can take and be- 
come whatever dreſs it pleaſes. 

I ſhall only add, that, beſides what I 
have here faid, there is ſomething which 
can never be learnt but in the company 
of the polite, The virtues offmtn are 
catching as well as their vices; and your 
own obſervations added to theſe, will 


* 


ſoon diſcoveꝝ What it is that commands 


attention in one man, and makes you 
tired and diſpleaſed with the diſcourſe 
of another. | A 
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HE 8 humour of crying 
up authors that have writ in the 
days of our foxcfathers, and of paſling 
flightly over the merit of our contem- 
poraries, is a grievance that men of a 
free and unprejudiced thought have 
complained of through all ages in their 


writings. 


I went home laſt night full of theſe. 
reflections from a coffee-houſe, where a 


great many excellent wxitings were ar- 
raigned, and as many very indifferent 
ones applauded, more (as it ſeemed to 
me) upon the account of their date, than 
_ any intrinſic value or demerit. 

he converſation ended with great en- 
comiums upon my Lord Verulam's Hiſ- 
tory of Henry the Seventh. The com- 
pany were unanimous in their approba- 
tion x it. I was too well acquainted 
with the traditional vogue of that book 
throughout the whole nation, to venture 
my thoughts\upon it. Neither would I 
now offer my judgment upon that work 
to the public, 0 great a veneration have 
I for the memory ef a man whoſe writ- 
ings are the glory of our nation) but 
tat the authority of ſo leading a name 


may perpetuate a vicious taſte amongſt 
us, and betray future hiſtorians to copy 


after a model, which I cannot help think- 
ing far from complete. : 

As to the fidelity of the Hiſtory, I 
have nothing to ſay; to examine it im- 
partially in that views would require 
much pains and leiſure : but as to the 
compoſition of it, and ſometimes the 
choice of matter, I am apt to believe it 
will appear a little faulty to an unpre- 
judiced reader. A complete hiſtorian 
ſhould be endowed with the effential 
qualifications of a great poet. His ſtyle 
mult be majeſtic and grave, as well as 
ſimple and GI his nazration 
ſhould be animated, Thort, and clear, 
and ſo as even to outrun the impatience 
of the reader, if poſſible. This can only 
be done by being very ſparing and choice 
in words, by retrenching all cold and 


Of the poet Lucilius, 


Cure. 


ſuperfluous circumſtances in an action, 
and by dwelling upon ſuch alone as are 
material, and fit to delight or inſtruct a 
ſerious mind. This is what we find in 
the great models of antiquity; and in a 
more particular manner in Livy, whom 
it is impoſſible to read without the warm- 
eſt emotions. a 

But my Lord Verulam, on the con- 
trary, is ever, in the tedious ſtyle of de- 
claimers, uſing two words for one; ever 
endeavouring to be witty, and as fond 
of out-of-the-way ſimilies as ſome of our 
old play-writers. He abounds in low 
phraſzs, beneath the dignity of Hiſtory, 
and often condeſcends to little conceits 
and quibbles. His political reflections 
are frequently falſe, almoſt every where 
trivial and puerile. His whole manner 
of turning his thoughts is full of affeta- 
tion and pedantry; and there appears 
throughout his whole work more the air 
of a recluſe ſcholar, than of a man verſed 
in the world. 


After paſſing fo free a cenſure upon a 


book which for theſe hundred years and 
upwards has met with the moſt univer- 
ſal approbation, I am obliged, in my 
own defence, to tranſcribe ſome of the 
many paſſages I formerly collected for 
the uſe of my firſt charge, Sir Marma- 
duke Lizard. It would be endleſs ſhould 
J point out the frequent tautologies and 
circumlocutions that occur in every page, 
which do (as it were) rarify inſtead of 
condenſing his thoughts and matter. It 
was in all probability his application to 
the law that gave him a habit of being 


ſo wordy; of which I ſhall put down 
two or three examples, 


That all records, wherein there was 

any memory or mention of the king's 
attainder, ſhould bedefaced, cancelled, 
and taken off the file Divers ſecret 
and nimble ſcouts and ſpies, &c. to 
learn, ſearch and diſcover all the cir- 
cumſtances and particulars— To aſſail, 
ſap, and work into the conſtancy of 
Sir Robert Clifford,” 


GER a. 4a 0 ». a 


J leave 
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J leave the following paſſages to every 
one's conſideration, without making any 
farther remarks upon them. 
© He ſhould be well enough able to 
ſcatter the Iriſh as a flight of birds, 
and rattle away this ſwarm of bees 
with their king.—- The rebels took 
their way towards York, &c. but their 
ſnow- ball did not gather as it went. 
So that (in a kind of mattacina of hu- 
man fortune) he turned a broach that 
had worn a crown; whereas fortune 
commonly doth not bring in a comedy 
or farce after a tragedy The queen 
was crowned, &c. about two years 
after the marriage, like an old chriſt- 
ening that had Raid long for godfa- 
thersDeſirous to trouble the waters 


caſting the net not out of St. Peter's, 
but out of Borgia's bark - And there- 
fore, upon the Arſt grain of incenſe 
that was ſacrificed upon the altar of 
peace at Bulloigne, Perkin was ſmoked 
away—This was the end of thus little 
cockatrice of a king, that was able to 
deſtrov thoſe that did not eſpy him 
firſt It was obſerved, that the great 
tempeſt, which drove Philip into Eng- 
land, blew down the golden eagle from 
the ſpire of St. Paul's; and in the fall 
it fell upon a ſign of the Black Ea- 
gle, which was in Paul's Church-yard, 
in the place where the ſchool-houſe 
now ſtandeth, and battered it, and 
broke it down; which was a ftrange 
ſtooping of a hawk upon a fowl—- The 
king began to find where his ſhoe did 
wring him In whoſe boſom or bud- 
get moſt of Perkins's ſecrets were Jaid 
up—One might know afar off where 
the owl was by the flight of birds 
Bold men, and careleſs of fame, and 
that took toll of their maſter's griſt 
Empſon and Dudley would have cut 
another chop out of him—Peter Hia- 
las, ſome call him Elias; ſurely he was 
the forerunner of, &c.— Lionel, Bi- 
ſhop of Concordia, was ſent as nuncio, 
&c. but notwithſtanding he had a 
good ominous name to have made 2 
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in Italy, that he might fiſh the better, 


peace, nothing followed==Taxing him 

tor a great taxer of his people—Not 
by proclamations, but hy court-fames, 

which commonly print better than 

Pere proclamations—Sir Edward 

oynings was enforced to make a wild 

chace upon the wild Iriſn In ſparing 
of blood by the bleeding of ſo much 
treaſure And although his own cate 
had both feel and parchment moe 
than the other; that is to ſay, a con- 
queſt in the field, and an act of par- 
liament— That Pope knowing that 
King Henry the Sixth was reputed in 
the world abroad but for a ſimple 
man, was afraid it would but diminiſh 
the eſtimation of that kind of honour, 
if there were not a diſtance kept be- 
tween innocents and ſaints." 

Not to trouble my reader with any 
more inſtances of the like nature, I muſt 
obſerve, that the whole work is ill 
condutted, and the ſtory of PerkinWar- 
beck (which ſhould have been only like 
an epiſode in a poem) is ſpun out to 
near a third part of the book. The 
character of Henry the Seventh, at the 
end, is rather an abſtract of his hiſtory 
than a character. Tt 1s tedious; and di- 
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verſified with ſo many particulars as con- 


found the reſemblance, and make it al- 
moſt impoſſible for the reader to form 
any dift:n&t idea of the perſon. It is 
not thus the ancients drew their cha- 
racters; but in a fewjuſt and bold ſtrokes 
gave you the diſtinguiſhing features of 
the mind, (if I may be allowed the me- 
taphor) in ſo diſtin a manner, and in 
ſo ſtrong a light, that you grew intimate 
with your man immediately, and kneve 
him from an hundred, 

After all, it muſt be conſidered in fa- 
vour of my Lord Verulam, that he lived 
in an age wherein chaſte and correct 
writing was not in faſhion, and when 
pedantry was the mode even at court: 
ſo that it is no wonder if the prevalent 
humour of the times bore down his ge- 
nius, though ſuperior in force, perhaps, 
to any of our countrymen that have 
either gone before or ſucceeded him. 
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SED PUDICITIAM ET PUDOREM ET SEDATAM CUPIDINEMs 
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A WOMAN'S TRUE DOWRY, IN MY OPINION, 15 VIS Tur, MODESTY, AND DESIRE! 
RESTRAINED; NOT THAT WHICH IS USUALLY $0 CALLED. 


A* healthy old fellow, that is not 2 
fool, is the happieſt creature living. 
It is af that time of life only men enjo 

their faculties with pleaſure and rd 
faction. . It is then we have nothing to 
manage, as the phraſe is; we ſpeak the 
downright truth; and whether the reſt 
of the world will give us the privilege 
or.not, we have fo little to aſk of them 
that we can take it. I ſhall be very free 
with the women from this one conſi- 
deration; and, having nothing to deſire 
of them, ſhall treat them as they ſtand 
in nature, and as they are adorned with 
virtue, and not as they are pleaſed to 
form and diſguiſe themſelves. A ſet of 
ſops, from one generation to another, 
das made ſuch a pother with Bright 
* eyes, the fair-fex, the charms, the air,” 
and tomething ſo incapable to be ex- 
prefled but with a ſigh, that the crea- 
tures have utterly gone out of their ver 

being, and there are no Women in aſl 
the world, If they are not nymphs, 
ſnepherdeſſes, graces, or goddefles, they 
are to a woman all of them The Ladies. 
Get to a chriſtening at any alley in the 
town, and at the meaneſt artificer's, and 
the word is, Well, who takes care of 
the Ladies?“ I have taken notice, that 
ever ſince the word Forſooth was ba- 
niſhed for Madam, the word Woman 
has been diſcarded for Lady. And as 
there is now never a woman in England, 
J hope I may talk of Women without 
offence to the Ladies. What puts me 
in this preſent diſpoſition to tell them 
their own, is, that in the holy week I 
very dvilly d-fired all delinquents in 
point of ' chaſtity to make ſome a one- 
ment for their freedems, by beſtowing a 
charity upon the miſerable wretches who 
languiſh in the Lock hoſpital. But I 
hear of very little done in that matter; 
and I am informed they are pleaſed, in- 
ſtead of taking notice of my Precaution, 
to call me an ill-bred old fellow, and 
fay I do not underſtand the world. It 
is not, it ſeems, within the rules of good- 
breeding to tax the vices of people of 


quality, and the commandments were 
made for the vulgar. I am indeed in- 
formed of ſome oblations {ent into the 
houſe, but they are all come from tlic 
ſervants of criminals of condition. A 

oor chamber- maid has ſent in ten ſhi!. 
E out of her huſh- money, to expiate 
her guilt of being in her miſtreſe's fe. 
cret; but ſays ſhe dare not alk her lady- 
ſhip for any thing, for ſhe is not to ſup- 
poſe that ſhe is locked up with 2 young 
gentleman, in the abſence of her kui- 
band, three hours together, for any 


harm; but as my lady 1s a perſon ct 


great ſenſe, the girl does not know bus 
that they were reading ſome good hyok 
together; but becauſe ſhe fears it may 
be otherwiſe, ſhe has ſent her ten ſhil- 
lings for the guilt of concealing it. W. 
have a thimble from a country girl that 
owns ſhe has had dreams of a fine gen- 
tleman who comes to their houſe, who 
gave her half a crown, and bid her have 
a care of the men: in this town; but ſh< 
thinks he does not mean what he ſays, 
and fends the thimble, becauſe ſhe does 
not hate him as ſhe ought, The ter: 
ſhillings, this thimble, and an occamy 
ſpoon from ſome other unknown pour 
A a'e all the atonement which 1s 
made for the body of fin in London and 
Weſtminſter. 1 have computed tha! 
there is one in every three hundred wh 
is not chaſte; and if that be a modeſt 
computation, how great a number ares 
thoſe who make no account of my ad- 


monition. It might be re one or 


two of the two hundred and ninety- ninc 
honeſt, might, out of mere charity and 
compaſſion to iniquity, as it is a miſ- 
fortune, have done ſomething upon ſo 
good a time as that wherein they were 
ſolicited. But Major Crabtree, a four 
ee eee of mine, ſays, the two 
1ndred ninety and nine are one way or 
other as little virtuous as the three hun- 
dredth unchaſte Woman, I would ſay 
Lady. It is certain, that we are infeſted 
with a parcel of jilflirts, who are not 
capable of being mothers of brave es 
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for the infant partakes of the temper 
and diſpoktion of it's mother. We ſee 
the unaccountable effects which ſudden 
trights and longings have upon the off. 
ſpring; and it is not to be doubted but 
the ordinary way of thinking of the mo- 
ther has it's influence upon what ſhe 
hears about her nine months. Thus 
from the want of care in this particular 
of chuſing wives, you ſee men, after 
much care, labour, and ſtudy, ſurprized 
with prodigious ſtarts of ill- nature and 
paſſion, that can be accounted for no 
otherwiſe but from hence, that it grew 
upon them in embryo, and the man was 
determined, ſurly, peeviſh, froward, ſul- 
len, or outrageous, before he ſaw the 
light. The laſt time I was in a public 
place, I fell in love by proxy Ge Sir 
Harry Lizard. The young woman hap- 
pens to be of quality: her father was a 
gentleman of as noble a diſpoſition as 
any I ever met with, The widow, her 
mother, under whoſe wing ſhe loves to 
appear, and 1s proud of it, is a pattern 
to perſons of condition, Good ſenſe, 
heightened and exerted with good breed- 
ing, is the parent's diſtinguiſhing cha- 
rater; and if we can get this young 
woman into our family, we ſhall think 
we have a much better purchaſe than 
others, who, without her good qualities, 
may bring into theirs the greateſt acceſ- 
ſion of riches. I ſent Sir Harry by laſt 


night's poſt the following letter on the 
ſubject. 


DFAR SIR HARRY, 


U P ON our laſt parting, and as I had 

juſt mounted the little roan I am ſo 
fond of, you called me back; and when 
i Rooped to you, you ſqueezed me by 
the hand, and with alluſion to ſome 
p.calant diſcourſe we had'a day or two 
before in the houſe, concerning the pre- 
tent mercantile way of contracting mar- 
ages, with a {mile and a bluſh you bid 
me look upon ſome women for you, and 
tend word how they went: I did not 
ſce one to my mind till the laſt opera 
before Eaſter. I aſſure you, I have been 
45 unquiet ever ſince, as I with you were 
dal you had her: her height, her com- 
die xion, and every thing but her age, 


. 


which is under twenty, are very much 
to my ſatisfaction; there is an ingenuous 
ſhame in her eyes, which is to the mind 
what the bloom of youth is to the body; 
neither implies that there are virtuous 
habits and accompliſhments already at- 
tained by the poll-flor, but they certain- 
ly ſhew an unprejudiced capacity to- 
wards them. As to the circumſtance 
of this young woman's age, I am re- 
conciled to her want of years, becautfe 
ſhe pretends to nothing above them; you 
do not ſee in her the odious forwardneſs 
to I know not what, as in the aſlured 
countenances, naked boſoms, and con- 
fident glances, of her cotemporaries. 

Iwill vouch for her, that you will 
have her whole heart, if you can win it; 
ſhe is in no familiarities with the fops; 
her fan has never been yet out of her 
own hand; and her brother's tace is the 
only man's ſhe ever looked in ſtedfaſtly. 

When I have gone thus far, and told 
you that I am very confident of her as 
to her virtue and education, I may ſpeak 
a little freely to you as you are a young 
man: there is a dignity in the youn 
lacy's beauty, when it mall become her 
to receive your friends with a good air, 
and affable countenance; when ſhe 1s to 
repreſent that part of you, which you 
malt delight in, the frank and cheartu} 
reception of your friends, her beauty 
will do as much honour to your table, 
as it will give you pleaſure in your bed. 

It is no ſmall inftance of felicity to 
have a woman from whoſe behaviour 
your friends are more endeared to you; 
and for whole lake vour children axe ay 
much valued as for your own. 

It is not for me to celebrate the lovely 
height of her forehead, the ſoft pulp of 
her lips, or to deſcribe the amiable pro- 
file which her fine hair, cheeks, and 
neck, made to the beholders that night, 
but ſhall leave them to your own ob- 
ſervation when you com tp town; which 
you may do at your leiſure, and be time 
enough, for thcre are many in town 
richer than her whom I recommend. I 
am, Sir, vour molt obedient and molt 
humble jervant, 

NESTOR IRONSIDE, 
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MULTA PUTANS, SOR TEMQUE ANIMO MISERATUS INTQUAM. 


VikG. EN. 6. v. 332. 


STRUCK WITH COMPASSION OF 80 SAD A STATE. 


N compaſſion to thoſe gloomy mor- 
tals, who by their unbelief are ren- 
Cered incapable of feeling thoſe impreſ- 
ſions of joy and hope, which the cele- 
bration of the late glorious feſtival * 
naturally leaves on the mind of a Chriſ- 
tian, I ſhall in this paper endeavour to 
evince that there are grounds to expect 
a Future State, without ſuppoſing in 
the reader any faith at all, not even the 
belief of a deity. Let the moſt ftedfaſt 
unbeliever open his eyes, and take a 
urvey of the ſenſible world, and then 
ſay if there be not a connexion, and ad- 
juſtment, and exact and conſtant order 
diſcoverable in all the parts of it. What- 
ever be the caute, the thing itſelf is evi- 


dent to all our faculties. Look into 


the animal ſyſtem, the paſſions, ſenſes, 
and locomotive powers; is not the like 
contrivance and propriety obſervable in 
theſe too? Are they not fitted to certain 
ends; and are they not by nature di- 
rected to proper objects? 

Is-it poſſible, then, that the ſmalleſt 
bodies ſhould, by a management ſupe- 
rior to the wit of man, be diſpoſed in 
the moſt excellent manner agreeable to 
their reſpective natures; and yet the 
ſpirits or fouls of men be neglected, or 
nianaged by ſuch rules as fall ſhort of 
man's underſtanding? Shall every other 
paſſion be rightly placed by nature, and 
Mall that appetite of immortality, na- 
tural to all mankind, be alone miſplac- 
ed, or deſigned to be fruſtrated ? Shall 
the induſtrious application of the inferior 
animal powers in the meaneſt vocations 
be anſwered by the ends we propoſe, 
and ſhall rot the generous efforts of a 
virtuous mind he rewarded ? In a word, 
ſhall the corporeal world be all order 
and harmony; the intellectual, diſcord 
and confuſion? He who is bigot enough 
to believe thele things, muſt bid adieu 
to that natural rule, of © reaſoning from 
F analogy; muſt run counter to that 
maxim of common ſenſe, that men ought 
to form their judgments of. things un- 
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experienced from what they have expe. 
rienced. | 

If any thing looks like a recompence 
of calamitous virtue on this fide the 
grave, it is either an aſſurance that there. 
by we obtain the favour and protection 
of Heaven, and ſhall, whatever befals 
us in this, in another life mcet with a 
juſt return; or elſe that applauſe and 
reputation, which is thought to attend 
virtuous actions. The former of theſe, 
our Free-thinkers, out of their ſingular 
wiſdom and benevolence to mankind, 
endeavour to eraſe from the minds of 
men. The latter can never be juſtly 
diſtributed in this life, where ſo many 
ill actions are reputable, and ſo many 
good actions diſeſteemed or miſinter- 
preted; where ſubtle hypocriſy is placed 
in the moſt engaging light, and modeſt 
virtue lies concealed; where the heart 
and the ſoul are hid from the eyes of 
men, and the eyes of men are dimmed 
and vitiated. Plato's ſenſe in relation 
to this point is contained in his Gorgias, 
where * introduces Socrates ſpeaking 


after this manner: 


It was in the reign of Saturn pro- 
vided by a law, which the gods have 
ſince continued down to this time, 
that they who had lived virtuouſly 
and piouſly upon earth, ſhould after 
death enjoy a life full of happinels, 
in certain iſlands appointed for the 
habitation of the bleſſed: but that ſuch 
as have lived wickedly ſhould go into 
the receptacle of damned fouls, named 
Tartarus, there to ſuffer the puniſh- 


reign of Saturn, and in the beginning 
of the reign of Jove, living judges 
were appointed, by whom each perſon 
was judged in his life-time jn the {ame 
day on which he was to die. The con- 
ſequence of which was, that they often 
paſſed wrong judgments. Pluto, there- 
fore, who preſided in Tartarus, and 
the guardians of the bleſſed iſlands, 
finding that on the other ſide many 
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unfit perſons were ſent to their reſpec- * blood-veſſels, there will certainly be 


e 
« tive dominions, complained to Jove, 
© who promiſed to redreſs the evil. He 
added, the reaſon of theſe unjuſt pro- 
ceedings is, that men are judged in 
the body, Hence many conceal the 
© blemiſhes and imperfections of their 
© minds by beauty, birth, and riches ; 
© not to mention, that at the time of 
© trial there are crowds of witneſſes to 
© atteſt their having lived well. Theſe 
© things miſlead the judges, who being 
* themſelves alſo of the number of the 
© living, are ſurrounded each with his 
© own body, as with a veil thrown over 
© his mind. For the future, therefore, 
© jt is my intention that men do not 
© come on their trial till after death, 
© when they ſhall appear before the 
judge, diſrobed of all their corporeal 
© ornaments. The judge himſelf, too, 
© ſhall be a pure unveiled ſpirit, be- 
* holding the very ſoul, the naked ſoul 
© of the party before him. With this 
© view I have already conſtituted my 
© ſons, Minos and Rhadamanthus, 
* judges, who are natives of Aſia; and 
© ZEachus, a native of Europe. Theſe, 
© after death, ſhall hold their court in a 
© certain meadow, from which there are 
two roads, leading the one to Tarta- 
* rus, the other to the iflands of “ the 
« bleſſed.” 
From this, as from numberleſs other 
aſſages of his writings, may be ſeen 
lato's opinion of a future ſtate, A 
thing, therefore, in regard to us ſo com- 
fortable, in itſelf ſo juſt and excellent; 
a thing ſo agreeable to the analogy of na- 
ture, and ſo univerſally credited by all or- 
ders and ranks of men, of all nations and 
ages, what 1s 1t that ſhould move a few 
men to reject? Surely there muſt be 
ſomething of prejudice in the caſe. I 
appeal to the ſecret thoughts of a Free- 
thinker, if he does not argue within 
himſelf after this manner: The ſenſes 
© and faculties I enjoy at preſent, are 
viſibly deſigned to repair, or preſerve 
the body from the injuries it is liable 
to in it's preſent circumſtances. But 
in an eternal ſtate, where no decays 
are to be repaired, no outward inju- 
ries to be fenced againſt, where there 
are no fleſh and bones, nerves or 
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him amazed, raviſhed, tranſported; and 


© none of the ſenſes: and that there 
* ſhould be a ſtate of life without the 
© ſenſes, is inconceivable.” 

But as this manner of reaſoning pro- 
ceeds from a poverty of imagination, and 
narrowneſs of foul in thoſe that uſe it, I 
ſhall endeavour to remedy thoſe defects, 
and open their views, by laying before 
them a cafſz which, being naturally poſ- 
ſible, may perhaps reconcile them to 
the belief of what is ſupernaturally re- 
vealed. 

Let us ſuppoſe a perſon blind and deaf 
from his birth, who being grown to 
man's eſtate, is by the dead palſy, or 
ſomeother cauſe, deprived of his feeling, 
taſting, and ſmelling, and at the fame 
time has the impediment of his hearing 
removed,and the film taken from his eyes, 
What the five ſenſes are to us, that the 
touch, taſte, and ſmell, were to him. And 
_ other ways of perception of a more 
refined and habe? an nature, were to 
him-as inconceivable, as to us thoſe are 
which will one day be adapted to per- 
ceive thoſe things which: © eye hath not 
© ſeen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
© entered into the heart of man to con- 
© ceive.* And it would be juſt as rea- 
ſonable in him to conclude, that the loſs 
of thoſe three ſenſes could not poſſibly 
be ſucceeded by any new inlets of per- 
ception; as in a modern Free-thinker 
to imagine there can be no ſtate of life 
and perception without the ſenſes he en- 
Joys at preſent. Let us farther ſuppoſe 
the ſame perſon's eyes, at the firſt open - 
ing, to be ſtruck with a great variety of 
the moſt gay and pleating objects, and 
his ears with a melodious concert or 
vocal and inſtrumental muſic; behold 


you have ſome diſtant repreſentation, 
ſome faint and glimmering idea, of the 
extatic ſtate of the ſoul in that article in 
which ſhe emerges from this ſepulchre 
of fleſh, into life and immortality. 

N. B. It has been obſerved by the 
Chriſtians, that a certain ingenious Fo- 
reigner, who has publiſhed many exem- 
plary Jeſts for the uſe of perſons in the 
article of death, was very much out of 
humour in a late fit of ſickneſs, till he 
was in a fair way of recovery. 
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FRUGENIEM VITIOSIORE Me 


Hor. Op. 6. . f. v. 46. 


OUR FATHERS HAVE ,RFFN WORSE THAN THEIRS, 
AND WE THAN OURS: NEXT AGE WILL SEE 


A RACE MORE FROFLIGATE THAN WE. 


HEOCRITUS, Bion, and Mof- 

chus, are the moſt famous amongſt 
the Greek writers of Paſtorals. The 
two latter of theſe are judged to be far 
ſhort of Theocritus, whom I ſhall ſpeak 
of more largely, becauſe he rivals the 
greateſt of all pocts, Virgil himſelf, He 
kath the advantage confeſſedly of the 
Latin, in coming before him, and writ- 


ing in a tongue more proper for Paſtoral, - 


The ſoftneſs of the Doric dialect, which 
this poet is ſaid to have improved be- 
yond any who came before him, is what 


the ancient Roman writers owned their 
language could not approach. But 


beſides this beauty, he ſeems to me to 
have had a foul more ſoftly and tenderly 
inclined to this way of writing than Vir- 
gil, whoſe genius led him naturally to 
ſublimity. It is true, that the great Ro- 
man, by the niceneſs of his judgment, 
and great command of himſelf, has ac- 

uitted himſelf dextrouſly this way. 
But a penetrating judge will find there 
the feeds of that fire which burned after- 
wards fo bright in the Georgics, and 
blazed out in the ZEnerd. I mult not, 
however, diſſemble that theſe hold ſtrokes 
appear chiefly in thoſe eclogues of Virgil, 
which ought not to be numbered amongſt 
his Paſtorals, which are indeed gene- 
rally thought to be all of the paſtoral 
kind; but by the beſt judges are only 
called his fele&t poems, as the word Ec- 
logue originally means. 

Thoſe who will take the pains to con- 
ſult Scaliger's' compariſon of theſe two 
poets, will find that Theocritus hath 
outdone him in thoſe very paſſages which 
the critic hath produced im honour of 
Virgil. There is, in ſhort, more inno- 
cence, ſimplicity, and whatever elſe hath 
been laid down as the diſtinguiſhing 
marks of Paſtoral, in the Greck than 
the Roman; and all arguments from 
the exactneſs, propriety, conciſeneſs, 
and nobleneſs of Virgil, may very well 
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be turned againſt him. There is, in- 
deed, ſometimes a groſſneſs and clown - 
iſhneſs in Theocitus, which Virgil, 
who boriowed his greateſt heauties from 
him, hath avoided. I will, however, 
add, that Virgil, out of the excellence 
ot genius only, hath come ſhort of The- 
ocritus; and had poſhbly excelled him, 
if in greater ſubjects he had not been 
born to excel all mankind. 

The Italians were the firſt, amongtt 
the moderns, that fell into Paſtoral 
writing. It is obſerved, that the people 
of that nation are very profound and 
abſtruſe in their poetry as well as poli- 
tics; fond of ſurpriſing conceits and 
far-fetched imaginations, and labour 
chiefly to ſay what was never ſaid be- 
fore. From perſons of this character, 
how can we expect that air of fimplicify 
and truth which hath been proved to ,- 
ſential to ſhepherds? There are two pal- 
toral plays in this language, which/they 


boalt of as the moſt elegant performances 


in poetry that the latter ages have pro- 
duced; the Aminta of Taſſo, and Gua- 
rini's Paſtor Fido. In theſe the names 
of the perſons are indeed paſtoral, and 
the Sylvan gods, the Dryads, and the 
Satyrs appointed with the equipage of 
antiquityz but neither the language, 
ſentiments, paſhons, or deſigns, like 
thoſe of the pretty triflers in Virgil and 
Theocritus, I ſhall produce an example 


out of each, which-are commonly taken 


notice of, as patterns of the Italian way 
of thinking in Paſtoral, Sylvia, in 
Taſſo's poem, enters adorned with a 
garland of flowers, and views herſelf in 
a fountain with ſuch ſelf-admiration, 
that ſhe breaks out into a ſpeech to the 
flowers on her head, and tells them, ſhe 
doth not wear them to adorn herſelf, 
but to make them aſhamed. In the 
Paſtor Fido, a ſnepherdeſs reaſons after 
an abſtruſe philoſophical manner abdut 
the violence of love, and cxpoſtulates 
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writh the gods“ for making laws ſo 
« rigorous to reſtrain us, and at the 
fame time giving us invincible deſires.) 
Whoever can bear theſe, may be aſſured 
he hath no taſte for Paſtoral. 

When I am ſpeaking of the Italians, 
it would be unpardonable to paſs by 
Sannazarius. He hath changed the ſcene 
in this kind of poetry trom woods and 
Izvns, to the barren beach and bound- 
leis ocean: introduces fea-calves in the 
room of kids and lambs; {ca-mews tor 
the lark and the linnet; and preſents his 
miſtreſs with oyſters inſtead of fruits and 
flowers. How good ſoever his ſtyle and 
thoughts may be, yet who can pardon 
him for his arbitrary change of the ſweet 
manners and pleating objects of the 
country, for what in their own nature 
are uncomfortable and dreadful? I think 
he hath fevy or no followers, or if any, 
ſuch as knew little of his beautics, and 
I copied his faults, and are fo loſt 
«nl forgotten. 

The French are ſo far from thinking 
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abſtruſely, that they often ſcem not ta 
think at all. It is all a run of numbers, 
common- place deſcriptions of woods, 
floods, groves, loves, &c. "Thoſe wha 
write the moſt accurately fall into the 
manner of their country; which is Gal- 
lantry. I cannot better illuſtrate what 
I would fay of the French, than by the 
drels in which they make their ſhepherds 
appear in their paſtoral interludes upon 
the ſtage, as I find it deſcribed by a 
celebrated author. The ſhepherds,” 
faith he, arc all embroidered, and ac- 


our Engliſh dancing-matters. I have 
cen 2 couple of rivers appear in red 
ſtockings; and Alpheus, inſtead of 
having his head covered with ſedpes 
and bull-ruſhes, making love in a fair 
full. bottomed periwig and a plume of 
teathers; but with a voice ſo full of 
makes and quavers, that I fhonld 
have thought the murmurs of a coun— 
try brook the much more agreeable 
muſic. 
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LAUGH, IF YOU'RE WISE. a 


N order to look into any perſon's 
temper, I generally make my firſt 
abſervation upon his laugh, whether he 
is eaſily moved, and what are the paſ- 
ages which throw him into that agree- 
de kind of convulſion. People are 
never fo much unguarded, as when they 
are pleaſed: and Laughter being a vi- 
dle ſymptom of ſome inward ſatisfac- 
tion, it is then, if ever, we may believe 
the face. Thete is, perhaps, no better 
index to point us to the particularities 
of the mind than this, which is in itſelf 
one of the chief diſtinctions of our ras 
tonality, For, as Milton fays— 


' 

 - 

5) 
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Smiles from reaton flow, to brutes 
deny'd, 


And art of love the food 


It may be remarked in general under 
this head, that the Laugh of men of wit 
is fog the moſt part but a faint conſtrained 
kind of half-laugh, as ſuch perſons are 
never without ſome diffidence about 
tnem; but that of fools is the moſt ho- 


ak, natural, open laugh in the world, 


I have often had thoughts of writing 
a treatiſe upon this faculty, wherein I 
would have laid down rules for the bet- 
ter regulation of it at the theatre; I 
would have criticiſed on the Laughs now 
in vogue, by which our comic writers 
might the better know how to tranſport 
an audience into this pleaſing affection. 
I had ſet apart a chapter for a diſſerta- 


quit themlelyes in a ball better than 


tion on the talents of ſome of our mo- 
dern comedians; and as it was the man- 
ner of Plutarch to draw compariſons of 
his heroes and orators, to {et their ac- 
tions and eloquence in a fairer light; fo 
I would have made the parallel of Pink- 
ethman, Nerris, and Bullock; and fo 
far ſhown their different methods of 
ruiſing mirth, that any one ſhould be 
able to diſtinguiſh whether the jeſt was 
the poct's or the actor's. 

As the play-houſe affords us the moſt 
occaſions of obſerving upon the beha- 
viour of the face, it may be uſcful (for 
the direftion of thoſe who would he 
critics this way) to remark, that the 
virgin ladies utually ditpoſe memſelves 
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and that fide the laugh joins with, {« 


in the; front of the boxes; the young 
married women compoſe the ſecond row; 
while the rear is generally made up of 
mothers of long ſtanding, undeſigning 
maids, and contented widows. o- 
ever will caſt his eye upon them under 
this view, during the repreſentation of 
a play, will find me ſo far in the right, 
that a double entendre ſtrikes the firſt 
row into an affected gravity, or careleſs 
indolenee; the ſecond will venture at a 
fmile; but the third take the conceit 
entirely, and expreſs their mirth in a 
downright laugh. _ 

When I deſcend to particulars, I find 
the reſerved prude will relapſe into a 
{mile at the extravagant freedoms of the 
coquette; the coquette in her turn laughs 
at the ſtarchneſs and aukward affekla- 
tion of the prude; the man of letters is 
tickled with the vanity and ignorance of 
the fop, and the fop confeſſes his ridi- 
culc at the unpoliteneſs of the pedant. 

I fancy we may range the ſeveral 
kinds of laughters under the following 
heads: 


The Dimplers. 
The Smilers. 

The Laughers. 
The Grinners. 


The Horſe-Laughers. 
The Dimple is practiſed to give a 


grace to the features, and is frequently 
made a bait to entangle a gazing lover; 
this was called by the ancients the Chian 
laugh. 


The Smile 1s for the moſt part con- 


fined to the fair-ſex, and their male re- 
tinue. Tt expreſſes our ſatisfaction in 
a filent ſort of approbation, doth not 
too much diſorder the features, and is 
practiſed by lovers of the moſt delicate 
addreſs. This tender motion of the 
phyſiognomy the ancients called the 
Ionic laugh. 

The Laugh, among us, is the common 
Riſus of the ancients. 

The Grin, by writers of antiquity, 
is called the Syncruſian; and was then, 
as it is at this time, made uſe of to diſ- 
play a beautiful ſet of teeth. 

he Horſe-laugh, or the Sardonic, 
is made uſe of with great ſucceſs in all 
kinds of diſputation. The proficients 
in this kind, by a well-timed laugh, 
will baffle the moſt ſolid argument. 
This, upon all occaſions, ſupphes the 
want of reaſon, is always received with 
great applauſe in coffee-houſe diſputes; 


232 obſerved to gain the better of 
is antagoniſt. 

The prude hath a wonderful eſteem 
for the Chian laugh or Dimple; ſhe 
looks upon all the other kinds of laugh- 
ter as exceſſes of levity; and is never 
ſeen, upon the moſt extravagant jeſts, 
to diſorder her countenance with the 
ruffle of a ſmile. Her lips are compoſed 
with a primneſs peculiar to her charac- 
ter; all her modeſty ſeems collected into 
her face; and ſhe but very rarely takes 
the. freedom to fink her cheek into a 
dimple. | 


The young widow is only a Chian 


for a time; her ſmiles are confined b 
decorum, and ſhe is obliged to make 
her face ſympathize with her habit; ſhe 
looks demure by art, and by the ſtricteſt 
rules of decency is never allowed the 
Smile till the firſt offer or advance to- 
wards her 1s over. | 

The effeminate fop, who by the long 
exerciſe of his countenance at the glaſs, 
hath reduced it to an exact diſcipline, 
may claim a place in this clan. You 
ſee him upon any occaſion, to give ſpirit 
to his diſcourſe, admire his own elo- 
quence by a Dimple. 

The Ionics are thoſe ladies that take 
a greater liberty with their features yet 
even theſe may be ſaid to ſmother a 
Laugh, as the former to ſtifle a Smile, 

The beau is an Ionic out of com- 
3 and practiſes the Smile the 

etter to ſympathize with the fair. He 

will ſometimes join in a laugh to hu- 
mour the ſpleen of a lady, or applaud a 
piece of wit of his own, but always 
takes care to confine his mouth within 
the rules of good - breeding; he takes 
the laugh from the ladies, but is never 
guilty of ſo great an indecorum as to 
begin it. a 

The Ionic laugh is of univerſal uſe 
to men of power at their leves; and is 
eſteemed by judicious place-hunters a 
more particular mark of diſtinction than 
the whiſper. A young gentleman of 
my acquaintance valued himſelf upon 
his ſucceſs, having obtained this favour 
after the attendance of three months 


only. | 
A judicious author, ſome. years ſince 
2 a collection of ſonnets, which 
e very ſucceſsfully called Laugh and 
be Fat; or, Pills to purge Melancholy:“ 
I cannot ſufficiently admire the face- 
tious title of theſe volumes, and mutt 
- .. - © cenſure 
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eenſure the world of ingratitude, while 
they are ſo negligent in rewarding the 
zocoſe labours of my friend Mr. D' Ur- 
fey, who was fo large a contributor to 
this treatiſe, and to whole humorous 
pfoductions ſo many rural ſquires in 
the remoteſt parts of this iſland are 
obliged for the dignity and ſtate which 
corpulency gives them. The ftory of 
the ſick man's breaking an impoſthume 
by a ſudden fit of laughter, is too well 
known to need a recital}. It is my opi- 
nion, that'the above Pills would be ex- 
tremely proper to be taken with afles 


milk, and mightily contribute towards 


the renewing and reſtoring decayed 
lungs. Demoeritus is generally repre- 
ſented to us as a man of the largeſt fize, 
which we may attribute to his frequent 
exerciſe of his riſible faculty. I remem- 
ber Juvenal ſays of him 5 


Perpetus riſu pulmonem agitare ſolebat. 
S8 Ar. 10. v. 33+ 


He ſhook his ſides with a perpetual laugh. 


That fort of man whom a late writer 
has called the Butt, 1s a great promoter 
of this healthful agitation, and is ge- 
nerally ſtocked with ſo much good- 
humour, as to ſtrike in with the gatety 
of converſation, though ſome innocent 
blunder of his own be the ſubject of the 
raillery. 

I ſhall range all old amorous dotards 
under the denomination of Grinners ; 
when a young blooming wench touches 
their fancy, by an endeavour to reca] 
youth into their cheeks, they immediately 
overſtrain their muſcular features, and 
ſhrivel their countenance into this friglit- 
ful merriment. 

The wag is of the ſame kind, and by 
the fame artifice labours to ſupport his 
impotence of wit; but he very frequently 
calls in the Horſe-laugh to his aſſiſtance, 
There are another kind of Grinners, 
which the ancients call Megarics; and 
ſome moderns have, not imjudiciouſly, 
given them the name of the Sneerers, 
Theſe always indulge their mirth at the 
expence of their friends, and all their 
ridicule confſts in unſeaſonable ill-na- 
ture. Icould wiſh theſe laughers would 
conſider, that let them do what they can, 
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there is no laughing away their own fol- 
hes by laughing at other people's, 
The mirth ot the tea- table is for the 
moſt part Megaric; and in viſits the 
ladies themſelves very. ſeldom fcruple 
the facrihcing of a friendſhip to a laugh 
of this denomination. 

The coquette hath a great deal of the 
Megaric in her; but in ſhort, ſhe is, a 
proficient in laughter, and can run 
through the whole exerciſe of the fea- 
tures; ſhe ſubdues the formal lover with 
the Dimple, accoſts the fop with a 
Smile, joins with the wit in the down» 
right Laugh; to vary the air of her 
countenance, frequently raillies with the 
Grin; and when ſhe has ridiculed, her 
lover quite out of his underſtanding, to 
complete his misfortunes, ſtrikes him 
dumb with the Horſe-laugh. | 
The Horle-laugh is a diſtinguiſhin 
characteriſtic of the rural hoyden, — 
It is obſerved to be the laſt ſymptom of 


rufticity that forſakes her under the diſ- 


cipline of the boarding-ſchool. 
Punſters, I find, very much contri- 
bute towards the Sardonic, and the ex- 
tremes of either wit or folly ſeldom fail 
of railing this noiſy kind of .applaule, 
As the ancient phyſicians held the Sar- 
domic laugh very beneficial to the lungs, 
I ſhould, methinks, adviſe all my coun- 
trymen, of conſumptive and hecical 
conſtitutions, to aſſociate with the moſt 
facetious punſters of the age. Perſius 
hath very elegantly deſcribed a Sardonie 
laughter in the following line | 
Ingeminat tremu'os naſo criſpante cachinnos. 
SAT. 3. v. 87. 
Redoubled peals of trembling laughter burſts, 
Convulling every feature of the face. 


Laughter is a vent of any ſudden joy 
that ſtrikes upon the mind, which being 
too volatile and ſtrong, breaks out in 
this tremor of the voice. The poets 
make uſe of this metaphor when they 
would delſcribe nature in her richeſt dreſs, 
for beauty is never fo lovely as when 
adorned with the ſmile, and converſation 
never fits eaſier upon us, than when we 
now and then diſcharge. ourſelves in a 
ſymphony of laughter, which may not 
improperly be called The Chorus of 
Converſation.“ as 
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ROLL ROUND AGAIN. 


HE Ttalians and French being diſ- 
patched, I come now to the Engliſh, 
whom I ſhall treat with fuch meekneſs 
as becomes a good patriot; and ſhall ſo 
far recommend this our iſland as a pro- 


per ſcene for Paſtoral under certain re- 


gulations, as will ſatisfy the courteous 

reader that I am in the landed intereſt, 
I muit in the firſt place obſerve, that 

our countrymen have ſo good an opinion 


of the ancients, and think ſo modeſtly 


of themſelves, that the generality of 


Paſtoral Writers have either ſtolen all 


from the Greeks and Romans, or fo 
ſervilely imitated their manners and cuſ- 
toms, as makes them very ridiculous, 
In looking over fome Engliſh paſtorals 
a few days ago, I peruſed at leaſt fifty 
lean flocks, and reckoned up an hun- 
dred left-handed ravens, beſides blaſted 
oaks, withering meadows, and weeping 
deities. Indeed moſt of the occaſional 


'Paſtorals we have, are built upon one 
and the ſame plan. 
his fellow, why he is ſo pale; if his fa- 


A ſhepherd aſks 
vourite ſheep hath ſtrayed, if his pipe be 


CONE or Phyllis unkind : he anſwers, 


ne of theſe misfortunes have befallen 
h:m, but one much greater, for Damon 
(or ſometimes the god Pan) is dead! 
This immediately cauſes the other to 
make complaints, and call upon the 
lofty pines and filver ſtreams to join in 
the lamentation! While he goes on, his 
friend interrupts him, and tells him that 
Damon lives, and ſhows him a track of 
light in the ſkies to confirm it; then in- 
vites him to cheſtnuts and cheeſe. Upon 
thes ſcheme moſt of the noble families in 
Great Britain have been comforted; nor 
can I meet with any right honourable 
ſhepherd that doth not die and live again, 
after the manner of theaforeſaid Damon. 

Having already informed my reader 
wherein the knowledge of antiquity may 
be ſerviceable, I ſhall now dire& him 
where he may lawfully deviate from the 


- ancients, There are ſome things of an 


eſtabliſhed nature in Paſtoral, which are 
eſſential to it, ſuch as a country ſcene, in- 


yocence, ſimplicity, Others there are of 


VinG. Ec. 4. v. 6. 
Davor. 


a changeable kind; ſuch as habits, cuſ- 
toms, and the like. The difference of 
the climate is alſo to be conſidered; for 
what 1s proper in Arcadia, or even in 
Italy, might be very abſurd in a colder 
country. By the ſame rule, the diffe- 
rence of the ſoil, of fruits and flowers, 
is to be obſerved. And ,in ſo fine a 
country as Britain, what occaſion is 
there for that, profuſion of hyacinths 
and Pæſtan roſes, and that cornucopia 
of foreign fruits which the Britiſh ſhep- 
herds never heard of? How much more 
2 is the following ſcene to an 
ngliſh reader! 
This place may ſeem for ſhepherds leiſure 
made, 
So lovingly theſe elms unite their ſhade. 


Th' ambitious woodbine, how it climbs to 


breathe 
It's balmy ſweets around on all beneath! 
The ground with graſs of chearful green be- 
ſpread, 
Throꝰ which the ſpringing flow'r up-rears it's 
head. 
Lo, here the king-cup of a golden hue, 
Medly'd with daiſies white, and endive blue! 
Hark, how the gaudy goldfinch and the thruſh, 
With tunefulwarblings fill thatbramble-buſh! 
In pleaſing concert all the birds combine, 
And tempt us in the various ſong to join. 


The theology of the ancient Paſtoral 
is ſo very pretty, that it were pity en- 
tirely to change it; but I think that part 
only is to be retained which is univer- 
ſally known, and the reſt to be made 
up out of our own ruſtical ſuperſtition 
of hob-thruthes, fairies, goblins, and 
witches. The fairies are capable of be- 
ing made very entertaining perſons, as 
they are deſcribed by ſeveral of our 
poets; and particularly by Mr. Pope— 


About this ſpring (if ancient fame ſay true) 

The dapper elves their m. *n-ligtit ſports 
purſue; ; 

Their pygmy king, and little fairy queen, 

In circling dances gambol'd on the green, 

While tuneful ſprights a merry concert made, 

And airy muſic warbled through the ſhade. 


What hath been ſaid upon the diffe- 
rence of climate, foil and theology, 
reaches 
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reaches the proverbial ſayings, dreſs 
cuſtoms, ol ors of ſhepherds. The 
following examples of our paſtoral ſports 
are extremely beautiful. | 


Whilome did I, all as this poplar fair, 
Up-raiſe my heedleſs head, devoid of care, 
Mong ruſtic routs the chief for wanton game; 
Nor could they merry make till Lobbin came. 
Who better ſeen than I in ſhepherds arts, 
To pleaſe the lads, and win the laſſes hearts? 
How deftly to mine oaten reed, ſo ſweet, 
Wont they upon the green to ſhift their feet? 
And when the dance was done, how would 
they yearn 
Some wel deviſed tale from me to learn? 
For many ſongs and tales of mirth had I, 
To chaſe the lingering ſun a-down the cy. 


O now! if ever, bring 

The laurel green, the ſmelling eglantine, 
And tender branches from the mantling vine, 
The dewy cowſlip. that in meadow grows, 
The fountain violet, and garden-roſe: 

Your hamlet ſtrew, and every public way; 
And conſecrate to mirth Albino's day. 
Myſelf will laviſh all my little tore; 

And deal about the goblet flowing o'er: 

Old Moulin there ſhall harp, young Mico fing, 
And Cuddy dance the round amidit the ring, 
And Hobbinol his antic gambols play. 
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The reaſon why ſuch changes from 
the ancients ſhould be introduced is very 


obvious; namely, that poetry being imi- 
tation, and that imitation being the belt 


which deceives the moſt eaſily, it follows 
that we muſt take up the cuſtoms which 
are moſt familiar or univerſally known, 
ſince no man can be deceived or delighted 
with the imitation of what he is igno- 
rant of.. 

It is eaſy to be obſerved that theſe 
rules are drawn from what our country - 
men Spencer and Philips have performed 
in this way. TI ſhall not preſume to ſay 
any more of them, than that both have 
copied and improved the beauties of the 
ancients, whoſe manner of thinking L 
would above all things recommend, As 
far as our language would allow them, 
they have formed a paſtoral ſtyle accord- 
ing to the Doric of Theocritus, in which 
I dare not ſay they have excelled Virgil; 
but I may be allowed, for the honour 
of our 'language, to fuppoſe it more 
capable of that pretty ruſticity than the 
Latin, To their works I refer my 
reader to make obſervations upon the 
Paſtoral Style; where he will fooner find 
that ſecret than from a folio of criticiſms, 
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— Juv. SAT. IO, v. 357. 


ASK OF THE GODS CONTENT AND STRENGTH OF MIND, 


M* Lady Lizard is never better 
pleaſed than when ſhe ſees her 
children about her engaged in any pro- 
fitable diſcourſe, I found her laſt night 
ſitting in the midſt of her daughters, 
and forming a very beautiful ſemi-circle 
about the fire, I immediately took my 
Pu in an elbow-chair, which is always 
eft empty for me in one corner, 

Our converſation fell inſenſibly upon 
the ſubje& of happineſs, in which every 
one of the young ladies gave her opi- 
nion, with that freedom and unconcern- 
edneſs which they always uſe when they 
are in compg#5 only with their mother 
and myſelf. 

Mrs. Jane declared, that ſhe thought 
it the greateſt happineſs to be married 
to a man of merit, and placed at the 
head of a well-regulated family. I could 
not but obſerve, that in her character of 
a man of merit, ſhe gave us a lively de- 


icription of Tom Worthy, who has long 


made his addreſſes to her. The ſiſterz 
did not diſcover this at firſt, till ſhe be- 
gan to run don fortune in a lover, and 
among the accompliſhments of a man of 
merit, unluckily mentioned white teeth 
and black eyes, | 

Mrs. Annabella, after having raillied 
her ſiſter upon her man of merit, talked 
much of conveniencies of life, affluence 
of fortune, and eaſineſs of temper, in 
one, whom ſhe ſhould pitch upon for a 
huſband, In ſhort, though the baggage 
would not ſpeak out, I found the twin 
of her wiſhes was a rich fool, or a man 
ſo turned to her purpoſes, that ſhe might 
enjoy his fortune and inſult his under- 
ſtanding. 

The romantic Cornelia was for living 
in a wood among choirs of birds, with 
zephyrs, echos, and rivulets to make up 
the concert; ſhe would not ſeem to in- 
clude a huſband in her ſcheme, but at 
the ſame time . lo paſſionately of 
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of violets, that one might eaſily per- 
ceive the was not without thoughts of a 
companion in her ſolitudes. | 

Miſs Beity placed her fummum bonum 
in equipages, aſſemblies, balls, and 
birth-nights; talked in raptures of Sir 
Edward Shallow's gilt coach, and my 
Lady Tattle's room, in which ſhe faw 
company; nor would ſhe have ealily 

iven over, had ſhe not obſerved: that 
oi mother appeared more ſerious than 
ordinavy, and by her looks ſhewed that 
ſhe did not approve ſuch redundance of 
vanity and impertinen ge. 

My favourite, the Sparkler, with an 
air of innocence and modeſty, which 1s 
peculiar to her, ſaid that ſhe never ex- 
pected ſuch a thing as happineſs, and 
that ſhe thought the moſt any one could 
do, was to keep themſelves from being 
uneaſy; * For, as Mr. Ironſide has often 
© told us, ſays ſhe, we ſhould en- 
© deavour to be eaſy here, and happy 
© hereafter;? at the ſame time ſhe begged 
me to acquaint them by what rules this 
eaſe of mind, or if I would' pleaſe to 
call it happineſs, is beſt attained. 

My Lady Lizard joined in the ſame 


requeſt with her youngeſt daughter, add- 


ing, with a ſerious look, the thing ſeem- 
ed to her of ſo great conſequence, that 
ſhe hoped I would forget they were all 
women, and give my real thoughts of 
it with the ſame juſtneſs I would uſe 
among a company of my own ſex. I 


complied with her defire, and commu- * 


nicated my ſentiments to them on this 
ſubject, as near as I can remember, 
pretty much to the following purpole. 


As nothing is more natural than for 
every one to deſire to be happy, it is not 
to be wondered at that the wiſeſt men 
in all ages have ſpent ſo much time to 
diſcover what happineſs is, and wherein 
it ebiefly conſiſts. An eminent writer, 
named Varro, reckons up no leſs than 
two hundred eighty-eight different opi- 
nions upon this ſubiect; and another, 
called Lucian, after having given us a 
long catalogue, of the notions of ſeveral 
philoſophers, endeavours to ſhew the ab- 
ſurdity of all of them, without eſtabliſh- 
ing any thing of his own. bt 

hat which ſeems to have made ſo 


many err in this caſe, is the reſolution. 


they took to fix 4 man's happineſs to 


one determined poitit, which, I conceive, + 
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coding turtles, moſſy banks, and beds cannot be made up, but by the concur- 


rence of ſeveral particulars. 

I ſhall readily allow Virtue the firſt 
place, as ſhe is the mother of content, 
It is this which calms our thoughts, 
and makes us ſurvey ourſelves with eaſe 
and pleaſure. Naked virtue, however, 
is not alone ſufficient -to make a man 
happy. It muſt be accompanied with 
at leaſt a moderate proviſion of all the 
neteſſaries of life, and not ruffled and 
diſturbed by bodily pains. A fit of the 
ſtone was ſharp enough to make a Stcic 
cry out, that Zeno, his maſter, taught 
him falſe, when he told him that pain 
was no evil. | 


But beſides this, Virtue is ſo far from 


being alone ſufficient to make a man 
happy, that the excels. of it in ſome par- 
ticulars, joined to a ſoft and feminine 
temper, may often give us the - deepeſt 
wounds, and chiefly contribute to ren- 
der us uneaſy. I might inſtance in Pity, 
Love, and Friendſhip: In the two lat 
paſſions, it often happens, that we ſo 
entirely give up our hearts, as to make 
our happineſs wholly depend upon an- 
other perſon; a truſt, for which no hu- 
man creature, however excellent, can 
poſſibly give us a ſufficient ſecurity. 
The man, therefore, who would bs 
truly happy, muſt, befides an habitua! 
virtue, attain to ſuch a * ſtrength of 
* mind,* as to confine his happineſs 
within himſelf, and keep it from being 
dependent upon others. A man of this 
make will performall thoſe good-naturcd 
offices that could have been expected 


fram the molt bleeding pity, without be- 


ing ſo tar affected at the common misfor- 
tunes of human life, as to diſturb his 
own repoſe. His actions of this Kind are 
ſo much more meritorious than another's, 
as they flow purely from a principle ot 
virtue, and a ſenſe of his duty; whereas 
a man of a ſofter temper, even whule he 
is aſſiſting another, may. in ſome mea- 
ture be ſaid to be relieving himſelf. 

A man endowed with that * ſtrength 
© of mind” Iam here ſpeaking of, though 
he leaves it to his friend or miſtreſs to 
make him ſtill more happy, docs not 
wt it in the power of either to make 
bim miſerable. n 

From what has been already ſaid, it 
will alſo appear, that nothing can, be 
more weak b 


in the applauſe of others, ſince by this 
means we make it wholly infapencent 
0 


an to place our happineſs 
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of ourſelves. People of this humour, 


who place their chief felicity in reputa- - 


tion and applauſe, are alſo extremely 
ſubje&t to envy, the moſt F 
well as the molt abſurd of all paſſions.” 
The ſureſt means to attain that * ſtrength 
« of mind,” and independent ſtate of hap- 
pineſs Jam here recommending, is a 
virtuous mind, ſufficiently furniſhed with 
ideas to ſupport ſolitude, and keep u 
an agreeable converſation with itſelt. 
Learning is a very great help on this 
occaſion, as it lays up an infinite num- 


per of notions in the memory, ready to 


be drawn out, and ſet in order upon 
any occaſion. The mind often takes 
the ſame pleaſure in looking over theſe 
her treaſures, in augmenting and diſ- 
poſing them into proper forms, as a 
prince does in a review of his army. 
At the ſame time I muſt own, that 
as a mind thus furniſhed feels a ſecret 
pleaſure in the conſciouſneſs of it's own 
perfection, and is delighted with ſuch 
occaſions as call upon it to try it's force; 
a lively imagination ſhall produce a plea- 
fure very little inferior to the former in 
perſons of much weaker heads. As the 
firſt, therefore, may not be improperly 
called, the heaven of a wiſe man,“ 
the latter is extremely well repreſented 
by our vulgar expreſſion, which terms 
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it © a fool's paradiſe.* There is, how - 
ever, this difference hetween them, that 
as the firſt naturally produces that 
ſtrength and greatneſs of mind I have 
been all along deſcribing as fo efſential 
to render a man happy, the latter is 
ruffled and diſcompoled by every acci- 
dent, -and loſt under the moſt common 
musfortune. 


It is this Strength of Mind that is 
not to be overcome by the changes of 


fortune that ariſe at the fight of dan- 
gers, and-could make Alexander, {in 
that paſſage of his life ſo much admired 
by the Prince of Conde) when his army 
mutinied, bid his ſoldiers return to Ma- 
cedon, and tell their countrymen that they 
had left their king conquering the world ; 
ſince for his part he could not doubt o 
raiſing an army wherever he appeared. 
It is this that chiefly exerts nc when 
a man is moſt oppreſſed, and gives him 
always in proportion to whatever malice 
or injuſtice would deprive him of. It 
is this, in ſhort, that makes the virtuous 


man inſenſibly ſet a value upon himſelf, 


and throws a varniſh over his words 


and actions, that will at laſt command 


eſteem, and give him a greater aſcendant 


over others, than all the advantages g 


birth and fortune. 5 | 
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SI TE FATA-VOCANT: ALITER NUN VIRIBUS UCLIS: --- - 


”.. VINCAS 


VIũ G. EN. 6. v. 146. 


THE WILLING METAL WILL OBEY THY HAND, 3s 
FOLLOWING WITH EASE, IF, FAVOUR DB BY THY FATE; ' 
THOU ART FOREDOOM'D TO VIEW THE STYGTAN STATE: 

IF NOT, NO LABOUR CAN THE TREE CONSTRAIN;z | 
AND STRENGTH OF STUBBORN ARMS, AND STEEL-ARE VAING 


H delivered my thoughts 
1 upon Paſtoral Poetry, after a di- 
daQtic manner, in ſome foregoing pa- 
pers, wherein I have taken ſuch hints 
from the critics as I thought rational, 
and departed from them according to 
the beft of my judgment, and ſubſti- 
ruted others in their, place, I ſhall cloſe 


the whole with the following fable or 
allegory. | 


JN ancient times there dwelt in a plea- 
lant vale of Arcadia, a man of very 
vnple poſſeſſions, named Menaltas; who 


Davox x- 


deriving his pedigree from the god Pan, 


kept very {triftly up to the rules of the . 
Paſtoral life, as it was in the Golden 

r, his only 
child, called Amaryllis. Ine was 1 
virgin of a moſt enchanting beauty, of. 


Age. He had a davghte 


a moſt eaſy and unaffęcted air; buthays 

ing been bred up 1 in the country; 
. . 

was baſhful to the laſt « 


had a ruſticity in it's tone, which, how- 
ever, to moſt who heard her, ſcemed an 
additional charm, Though in her con- 
verſation in general ſhe was very en- 


gaging, 
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egree. She had 
a voice that was excecdingly ſucet, yet 
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gaging, yet to her lovers, who were nu- 


merous, ſhe was ſo coy, that many left 
her in diſguſt after a tedious courtſhip, 
and matched themſelves where they were 
better received. For Menalcas had not 


only reſolved to take a ſon-in-law, who 


ſhould inviolably maintain the cuſtoms 
of his family; but had received one even- 


as he walked in the fields, a pipe 


mg, 

of an antique form from a Faun, 'or, 
as ſome ſay, from Oberon the fairy, 
with a particular charge not to beſtow 


dis daughter upon any one who could 
not play the ſame tune upon it as at that 


time he entertained him with. | 
When the time that he had defigned 
to give her in marriage was near at hand, 
he ppbliſhed a decree, whereby he in- 
vited the neighbouring youths to make 
trial of this muſical inſtrument, with 
promiſe that the victor ſhould poſſeſs his 


daughter, on condition that the van- 


quiſhed ſhould fubmit to what puniſh- 
ment he thought fit to inflict, Thoſe 
who were not yet diſcouraged, and had 
bigh conceits of their own worth, ap- 
peared on the appointed day, in a drefs 
and equipage ſuitable to their reſpective 
fancies. | 

The place of meeting was a flowery 
meadow, through which a clear ſtream 
murmured in many.irregular meanders. 
The ſhepherds made a ſpacious ring for 
the contending lovers: and in one part 
of it there ſat upon a little throne of 
turf, under an arch of eglantine and 
woodbines, the father of the maid, and 


at his right-hand the- damſel crowned 


with roſes and lilies. She wore a flying 


robe of a flight green ſtuff; ſhe had her 
ſheep-hook. in one hand, and the fatal 


Pipe in the other. % | 
The firſt who approached her was a 
youth of a graceful prelence and "AE 
air, but dreſt in a richer habit than ha 
ever been ſeen in Arcadia. He wore. a 
crimſon veſt, cut indeed after the ſhep- 
berd's faſhion, but ſo enriched with em- 


| broidery, and fparkling with jewels, 


that the eyes of the ſpectators were di- 
verted from conſidering the mode of the 
garment by the dazzling of the orna- 
ments. His head was covered with a 
plume of feathers, and his ſhcep-hook 
glittered with gold and enamel. He 
accoſted the damſel after a very gallant 


manner, and told her Madam, you 


® Vid. Fontenelle. 


ſelves in order to dance 


' gait. He came up ſteering to the nymph, 


_ antricate and perplexing, that the ſhep- 


+ Vid. Theocritus, 


© need not to conſult your glaſs to adorn 
« yourſelf to-day ; you may ſee the great- 
© neſs of your beauty in the number of 
your conqueſts.” She having neyer 
beard any compliment fo polite, could 
give him no anſwer, but preſented the 
pipe. He applied it to his lips, and be- 
gan a tune, which he ſet off with ſo many 
races and quavers, that the ſhepherds 
and ſhepherdeſſes (who had paired them- 
\ could not 
follow it; as indeed it required great 
{kill and regularity of ſteps, which they +8 
had never been bred to. Menalcas or- £,M 
dered him to be ſtript of his coltly robes, 4 


and to be clad in a ruſſet weed, and con- 
fined him to tend the flocks in the val- 


leys for a year and a day. 

The ſecond that appeared was in a 
very different garb. He was cloathed in 
a garment of rough goat-Ikins, his hair 
was matted, his beard neglected; in his 
perſon uncouth, and. ankward in his 


and told her + he had hugged his lambs; 
and kiſſed his young kids, but he hoped 
to kiſs one that was ſweeter. The fair- 
one bluſhed with modeſty and anger, 
and prayed ſecretly againſt him as ſhe - 
ve him the pipe. He ſnatched it from 
er, but with ſome difficulty made it 
found; which was in ſuch harſh and 
jarring notes, that the ſhepherds cried 
one and all, that he underſtood no mu- 
ſic. He was immediately ordered to 
the moſt craggy parts of Arcadia, to 
keep the goats, and commanded never 
to touch a pipe any more. | 
The third that advanced appeared in 
cloaths that were ſo. ſtrait and uneaſy to 
him, that he ſeemed to move with pain. 
He marched up to the maiden with a 
thoughtful look and ftately pace, and 
faid 1— Divine Amaryllis, you wear 
© not thoſe roſes to improve your beau- 
© ty, but to make them aſhamed,' As 
ſhe did not comprehend his meaning, 
ſhe preſented the inftrument without 
reply: the tune that he played was fo 


herds ſtood ſtock ſtill, like people-aſto- 
niſhed and confounded. In vain did 
he plead that it was the perfection of 
muſic, and compoſed by the mot ſkilful 
maſter in Heſperia, Menalcas, finding - 
that he was a ſtranger, hoſpitably took 
compaſhon. on him, and delivered hins - 


7 Vid. Taſſo. 
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to an old ſhepherd, who was ordered to 
get him cloaths that would fit him, and 
teach him to ſpeak plain. 
The fourth that ſtepped forwards was 
young Amyntas, the moſt beautiful of 
all the Arcadian ſwains, and ſecretly 
beloved by Amaryllis. He wore that 
day the ſame colours as the maid for 
whom he- ſighed. He moved towards 
her with an eaſy but unaſſured air: ſhe 
pluſhed as he came near her; and when 
ſhe gave him the fatal preſent, they both 
trembled, but neither could ſpeak. Hav- 
ing ſecretly breatheg his vows to the 
gods, he poured forth ſuch melodious 
notes, that though they were a little wild 
and irregular, they filled every heart 
with delight. The ſwains immediately 
mingled in the dance, and the old ſhep- 
herds affirmed, that they had often 
heard ſuch muſic by night, which they 
imagined to be played by ſome of the 
rural deities. The good old man Jeaped 


from his throne, and after he had em 


braced him, preſented him to his daugh- 
ter, which cauſed a general acclamation. 

While they were in the midſt of their 
joy, they were ſurprized with a very odd 
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appearance. A perſon in a blue man- 
tle, crowned with ſedges and ruſhes, 
ſtepped into the middle of the ring. He 
had an angling-rod in his hand, a pa- 
nier upon his back, and a poor meagve 
wretch in wet cloaths carried ſome oy- 
ſters before him. Being aſked whence 
he came, and what he was, he told them 
he was come to invite Amaryllis from 
the plains to the ſea- ſnore; that his ſub- 
ſtance conſiſted in ſea-calves; and that 
he was acquainted with the Nereids and 
the Naiads. Art thou acquainted with 
© the Naiads?* ſaid Menalcas; “ to them 
© then ſhalt thou return.* The ſhep- 
herds immediately hoiſted him up as an 
enemy to Arcadia, and plunged him 
in the river, where he ſunk, and was 
never heard of ſince. | 


Amyntas and Amaryllis lived a long 


and happy life, and governed the vales 


of Arcadia, Their generation was very 
long lived, there having been but four 
deſcents in above two thouſand years. 
His heir was called Theocritus, who 
left his dominions to Virgil, Virgil left 
his to his ſon Spencer, and Spencer was 
ſucceeded by his eldeſt- born Philips, 
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wm—DIGNUM SAPIENTF, BONOQUE EST» 


WORTHY A WISE MAN, AND A GOOD» 


j made it a rule to myſelf not 
to publiſh any thing on a Saturday, 
but what ſhall have ſome analogy to the 
duty of the day enſuing. It is an un- 
ſpeakable pleaſure to me, that I have 
lived to ſee the time when I can oblerve 
ſuch a law to myſelf, and yet turn my 
diſcourſe upon what is done at the play- 
houſe, I am ſure the reader knows I 
am going to mention the Tragedy of 
Cato, The principal character is moved 
by no conſideration, but reſpect to that 
ſort of virtue, the ſenſe of which is re- 
tained in our language under the word 
Public Spirit. All regards to his do- 
meſtie are wholly laid aſide, and the hero 
is drawn as having, by this motive, 
ſubdued inſtin& itſelf, and taking com- 
fort from the diſtreſſes of his DE 
which are bronght upon them by their 
adherence to the cauſe of truth and li- 
derty. There is nothing uttered by Cato 
but what is worthy the belt of men; and 


Hor. Er. 4. L. 1. v. 5. « 


the ſentiments which are given him, are 
not only the moſt warm for the condu& 
of this life, but ſuch as we may think 
will not need to be eraſed, but conſiſt 
with the happineſs of the human foul in 
the next. This illuſtrious character has 
it's proper influence on all below it; the 
other virtuous perſonages are, in their 
degree, as worthy, and as exemplary as 
the principal; the conduct of the lovers 
(who are more warm, though more diſ- 
creet, than ever yet appeared on the 
ſtage) has in it a conſtant ſenſe of the 
ron cataſtrophe which was expected 
rom the approach of Cæſar. But to 

ſee the modeſty of an heroine, whoſe 
country and family were at the ſame 
time in the moſt imminent danger, pre- 
ſerved, while ſhe breaks out into the 
moſt fond and open expreſſions of her 
paſſion for her lover, is an inſtance of no 
common addreſs. Again, to obſerve 
the body of a gallant young man brought 

before 


— —— 
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before us, 'who, in the bloom of his 
youth, in the defence of all that is good 
and great, had received numberleſs 
wounds; I fay, to ohſerve that this dead 
youth is introduced only for the exam- 
te of his virtue, and that his death js 
fo circomſtantiated, that we are Citi6fied, 
for all his virtne, it was for the good of 
the world, and his own family, that his 
warm temper was not to be put upon 
farther trial, but his taſk of life ended 
While jt was yet virtuous, is an employ- 
ment worthy the conſideration of our 
young Britoys. We are obliged to au- 
thors that can do what they wilt with 
us, that they do rot play our affections 
and paſſions againſt ourſelves, but to 
mdke us ib ſoon reſigned to the death 
of Marcus, of whom we were ſo fond, 
is a power that would be unfortunately 
Todged in a man without the love of 
virtue. 2 Ht 
Were it not that I ſpeak on this oc- 
eafſion rather as a Guardian than a Cri- 
tic, I could proceed to the. examination 
of the juſtneſs of each character, and 
take notice that the Numidian is as well 
driwn as the Roman. There is not an 
idea in all the part of Syphax which 
does not apparently ariſe from the ha- 
bits which, grow in the mind of an, Afri- 
can; and the ſcene between Juba and 
his General, where they talk for and 
agaĩnſt a liberal education, is full of in- 
ſtruction: Syphax urges all that can he 
faid againſt philoſophy, as it is made 
feb ſervient to ill ends by men who abuſe 
their talents; and Juba ſets the leſs ex- 
cellencies of, activity, labour, patience 
of hunger, and ſtrength of body, which 
are the admired qualifications of a Nu- 
midian; in their proper ſubordination to 
the accompliſkments of the mind. But 
this play is ſo well recommended by 
others, that I will not, for that and ſome 
ivate reaſons, enlarge any farther, 
Poctor Garth has very agreeably raillied 
the merceniry traffic between men and 
wemen of this age, in the Epilogue by 
Mrs. Porter, who acted Lucia. And 
Mr. Pope has prepared the audience for 
à new ſcene of paſſion and tranſport on 
# more noble foundation than they have 
before been entertained with, in the Pro- 
lozue. I ſhall take the liberty to gra- 
fify the impatience of the town by in- 


_ theſes two excellent pieces, as 


eaxrneits of the work itſelf, which will 


be printed within a few days. 
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 Shew'dRome her Cato's figure drawn inſate; 


PROLOGUE To CATO. 
; BY MR. POPE, 
SPOKEN BY MX. WILKS. 


O wake the ſoul by tender ſtrokes of art, 
To raiſe the gen ĩus, and to mend the hea t5 

To make manking in conſcious virtue bold, 

Live o'er each ſcene, and be what they behold; 

For this the Tragic, Muſe firſt trod the ſtage, 

Commanding tears to ſtream thro? every ages 

Tyrants no more their ſavage nature kept, 

And foes to virtue wonder'd how they WePts 

'Our author ſhuns by vu'gar ſprings to move 

-T he hero's glory, or the virgin's love; - 

Ih pitying Love we but our weakneſs ſhow, 

And wild Ambition well deſerves it's, woe, 

Here tears ſhall fiow from a more gcn'rous 

| cauſe, | | 

dent tears as patriots ſhed for dying laws: 

e bids your breaſts with ancient,aidour riſe, 
And calls forth Roman drops from Britich 
. | 
Virtue confeſs'd in human ſhape he eras, 
What Plato thought, and godlike Cato sas. 
No common object to your fight difplags; 

* But what with pleaſure Heaven itſelf ſurveys, 
A brave man firuggling in the ſtorms of fate, 
And greatly felling with a falling fate, 
While Cato gives his little ſenate laws, 
What boſom beats not in his country's cauſe? 
Who fees him act, but envies ev'ry deed? 
Who hears him groan, and does not with to 
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Ev'n when proud Czfar, midſt triumphal 
cars, 


The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Tgnobly vain, and imp-tently great, 


As her dead father's rev'rend image paſt, 
ihe pomp was darken'd, and the day o'ercaſt, 
The triumph ceas'd—tcars guſh d from ev'ry 
JE 5.4777 
The World's great viftor paſt unheeded by; 
Her laſt good man, dejetted Rome ador d, 
And honour'd Czfar's leſs than Cato's ſword. 
Britons attend: be worth like this approv'd, 
And ſhew you have the virtue tobe moy'd.. 
With honeſt ſcorn the firt.fam'd Cato viewed 
ome learning arts from Greece whom ſhe 
ſubdu'd. 
Our ſcene precariouſly ſubſiſts too long 
On French tranſlation, and Italian ſong: 
Dare to have ſenſe yourſelves, aſſert the ſlage, 
Be juſtly warm' d with your own native rage: 
Such plays alone ſhou'd pleaſe a Britiſh cars 
As Cato's ſelf had not diſdain'd to hear. 


EPILOGUE ro CATO, 
| BY DR. GAR TH, 
SPOKEN BY MRS. PORTER» 3 
WHAT odd fantaſtic things we women do! . | 
Who would not liſten when young lovers ; 
„„ 8 ; 
What! die a mald, yet have tlie choice of two! 
| Ladies 
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Ladies are often crue! to their coſt: 

Togive you pain, themſelves they puniſh moſt, 

Vows of virginity ſhould well be weigh's; 
Too of: they*recanceil'd,tho*inconvents mate. 

Wou'd you revenge ſuch raſh refolver— 

ou may 

Be ſpiteful— and believe the thing we ſay; 

We hate you when you're eaſily ſaid Nay. 

How needleſs if you knew us; were your feats! 

Let Love have eyes, and Beauty will have cars. 

Our hearts are form d, as you yourſ-lves 

would chuſe, 

Too proud to aſk, too humble t refuſe: 

We give to merit, and to wealth we ſell; 

He fighs with moit ſucceſs that ſettles well. 

The woes of wedlock with tne joys we mix 

fis beſt repenting in a coach and fix. 

Blame not our conduct, fince we but purſue 

Thoſe lively leſſons we have learn'd from you: 

Your breaſts no more the fire of beauty warms; 

But wicked wealth ulurps the power of 

charms: 
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What pains to get the gandy thing you hate, 

To ſwell in ſhew, and be a wretch in ſtate! 

At plays you dgle, at the ring you bow: 

Ev'n chu: eher are no ſanctuaries now; 

There golden idols all your vows receive; 

She is no goddeſs who has nofight to give. 

Oh, may once more the happy age appear, ' 

When words were artleſs,and the ſou] fincere 

When gold and grandeur were unenvy 4 
th: n. : 

And crowns leſs coveted than groves and 
ſpriags! 

Love then thall only mourn when Truth com- 
plains, 

And Conftancy feel tranſport in it's chains; 

Sighs with ſucceſs their own {oft anguiſh teil, 

And eyes ſhall utter what the lips conceal; 

Virtus again to it s bright tation climb, 

And Beauty tear no enemy but time: 

The fair ſhall liften to deſert alone, 

And every. Lucia find a Cato's fon. 


DAY, APRIL. 20. 


MORES MUL TORUM VID Ir _ 


HcR. ARS PCE-T. v. 142. 


HE MANY MEN, AND MANY MANNERS SAW, 


T is a molt vexatious thing to an old 
man, who endeavours to 1qUAre his 
notions by reaſon, and to talk from re- 
tion and experience, to fall in with 
a circleof young ladies at their atrernoon 
tea-table. This happened very i: tely 0 
be my fate. The converſation, for the 
firit half Hour, was lo 2 We 
that it is hard to ſay what was talke{ ot, 
or who ſpoke leaſt to the bee The 
various motions of the fan, the to ſling $ 
of the head, intermixed with ail the pre 
ty kinds of laughter, made up the gre» 
part of the diſcourſe. At laſt this mos 
way of ſhining and being witty fetale ed 
into ſomething like converſation, and 
the talk ran upon Fine Gentlemen. 
From the ſeveral characters that were 
given, and the exceptions that were 
made, as this or that gentleman hap- 
pened to be named, I found that a lady 
is not difficult to he pieaſed, and that the 
town ſwarms with Fine Gentlemen. A 
nimble pair of heels, a ſmooth corn - 
plexion, a full-bottom wig, a laced flirt, 
an embroidered ſuit, a pair of fringe 4 
gloves, a hat and feather; any one or 
more of theſe and the like accompliſh- 
ments ennobles a man, and raiſes hum 
above the vulgar, in a female imagina- 
bon. On the*contrary, àa modeſt ſerious 
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behaviour, a plain dreſs, a thick pair o 
ſhoes, a leathern helt, a N e s 
Iined wich lk, and ſuch like imper- 
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and livzlieſt of 48 gay aſlembly, who 
exc pied to the gentility of Sir W:11;-m 
Hcarty, becnuſ-: he wore a TEAR: + coa! 
and b eat 1. ted upon toa 
pretended to admire t e S Of Ee 
taſte; and to ſtrike in with her in ridi- 
culing thoſe aukward healthy gentle- 
men, that ſcem to make nouriſhment t! 
chief end of eating: I gave her an ac- 
count an honeſt York hire gentlemen, 
ho be en 1 Was a tra eller) uſed to 
invite his acquaintance at Paris to break 
their gal he: bt um upon cold roeſt beef 
and mum. There was, I remember, a 
little French marquis, who Was often 
pleaſed to raiily him unmercifu iy upon 
beef and pu i ing, of. which our coun. 
wynan Huld dispatch a pound or two 
with great alacrity, while hin 2 ntagoniſt 
was pidling at a muſhroom, or tlie 
ch of a frog. I coul p een the 
lady was pleaſe i with what J taid. ard 
wo parted very good frienas by virtue 
of a maxim I always obſerve, Never to 


contradi:t or reaſon witha ſpright! iv fee, 
Ta» 


male. 
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male. IT went home, however, full of a 

reat many ſerious reflections upon what 
had paſſed: and though, in complai- 
fiance, I diſguiſed my ſentiments, to 
keep up the good-humour of my fair 
companions, and to avoid heing looked 
upon as a telty old fellow, yet out of 
the good-will I bear to the ſex, and to 
prevent, for the future, their being im- 
poſed upon by counterfeits, I ſhall give 
them the diſtinguiſhing marks of * a 
© true fine gentleman.” 

When a good artiſt would expreſs any 
remarkable character in ſculpture, he 
endeavours to work up his figure into 
all the perfections his imagination can 
form; and to imitate not ſo much what 
is, as what mayor ought to be. I ſhall 


racter compleat. In order to this, I 
Mall premiſe in general, that by a fine 
rentleman I mean a man compleatly 
qualifher! as well tor the ſervice and good, 
as for the ornament and delight, of ſo- 
ciety. When I conſider the frame of 
mind peculiar to a gentleman, I ſuppoſe 
it graced with all the dignity and ele- 
vation of ſpirit tat human nature is 
capable of: tc this I would have joined 
a clear underſtanding, a reafon free from 
prejudice, a Ready judgment, and an 
extenſive knowledge. When I think 
of the heart of a gentleman, I imagine 
it firm and intrepid, void-of all inordi- 
nate paſſions, and full of tenderneſs, 
compuſſion, and benevolence, When I 
view the fine gentleman with regard to 
his manners, methinks I fee him modeſt 
without baſhfulnets, frank and attable 
vithout impertinence, obliging and com- 
plaiſant without ſervility, chearful and 
in good-humour without noiſe, Theſe 
amiable qualities are not caſily obtained; 
neither are there many men that have a 
genius to excel this way. A finiſhed 
gentleman is, perhups, the mvſt uncom- 
mon of all the great characters in life. 
Beſides the natural endowments with 


- 


which this diſtinguiſhed man is to bo 
born, he mult run through a long ſeries 
of education. Before he makes his ap- 
pearance and ſhines in the world, he 
muſt he principled in religion, inſtructed 
in all the moral virtues, and led through 
the whole courſe of the polite arts and 
ſciences. He ſhould be no ſtranger tc 
courts and to camps; he mult travel ta 
open his mind, to enlarge his views, 
to learn the policies and interetts of fo- 
reign ftates, as well as to faſhion and 
poliſh himſelf, and to get clear ef na. 
tional prejudices, of which every coun- 
try has it's ſhare. To all theſe more 
eſſential improvements, he muſt not for- 
get to add the faſhionable ernaments cf 
life, ſuch as are the languages and the 
bodily exerciſes moſt in vogue: neither 
would I have him think even dreſs itfelf 
beneath; his notice, 

It is no very uncommon thing in the 
world to meet with men of probity; there 
are likewiſe a great many men of ho. 
nour to be found; men of courage, mer 
of ſenſe, and men of letters are frequent: 
but a true fine gentleman is what one 
ſeldom ſees; he is properly a compeun 
of the various good qualities that ein- 
belliſn mankind. As the great poct 
animates all the different parts of Jearn- 
ing by the force of his genius, and ir- 
radiates all the compaſs of his krow- 
lege by the luſtre and brightneſs of his 
imagination; io all the great and folic 
perfections of life appear in the finiſhed 
gentleman, with a beautiful Slots and 
varniſh; every thing che ſays or does!“ 
accompanied with a manner, or rather 
a charm, that draws the admiration and 


good -will of every beholder, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF MY FEMALE 
READERS. 

N. B. The gilt chariot, the diamond 
ring, the gold ſnuff-box, and brocade 
{word-knot, are no eſſential parts ot 
fine gentleman; but may be uſed by 


him, provided he caſts his eye upon them 


but once a day. 
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© VITA PHILOSOPHIA DUX, VIRTUTIS INDAGATRIX! Cic. 


© PHILOSOPHY, THOU GUIDE OF LIFE, AND DISCOVERER OF vIRTUE! 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


518, 

Am a man who have ſpent great 

part of that time in rambling through 
foreign countries, which young gentle- 
men uſually paſs at the univerſity; by 
which courſe of life, although I have ac- 
quired no ſmall inſight into the manners 
and converſation of men, yet I could 
not make proportionable advances in the 
way of ſcience and ſpeculation. In my 
return through France, as I was one 
day ſetting forth this my caſe to a cer- 
tain gentleman of that nation, with 
whom I had contracted a friendſhip; 
atter ſome pauſe, he conducted me into 
his cloſet, and opening a little amber 
cahinet, took from thence a ſmall box 
of ſnuff; which, he faid, was given him 
by an uncle of his, the author of The 
Voyage to the World of Deſcartes; and 
with many profeſſions of gratitude and 
aticetion, made me a preſent of it, telling 
me, at the {ame time, that he knew no 
reacier way to furniſh and adorn a mind 
with knowledge in the arts and ſciences, 
than that ſame Snuff rightly applied. 
© You muſt know,” ſaid he, “ that 
Deſcartes was the firſt who diſcovered 
a certain part of the brain, called by 
anatomiſts the Pineal Gland, to be 
the immediate receptacle of the ſoul, 
where ſhe is affected with all forts of 
perceptions, and exerts all her opera- 
tions by the intercourſe of the animal 
{pirits, which run through the nerves 
that are thence extended to all parts 
* of the body.“ He added, that the 
tame philoſopher having conſidered the 
body as a machine, or piece of clock - 
work, which performed all the vital ope- 
rations without the concurrence of the 
will, began to think a way may be found 
out for ſeparating the ſoul for ſome time 
trom the body, without any injury to 
ihe latterz and that, after much medi- 
tation on that ſubject, the above-men- 
uoned virtuoſo compoſed the Snuff he 
then gave mez which, if taken in a cer- 
tn quantity, would not fail to diſengage 
j toul from my body. * Your foul," 


£ 


* 
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continued he, © being at liberty to tranſ- 
„port herſelf with a thought wherever 
© the pleaſes, may enter into the Pineal 
Gland of the molt learned philoſopher, 
© and being ſo placed, become {pectator 
© of all the ideas in his mind, which 
© would inftruct her in a much leis time 
© than the ulual methods.“ I returned 
him thanks, and accepted his preſent, 
and with it a paper of dire tions. 

You may imagine it was no final im- 
provement and diverſion, to paſs my 
time in the Pincal Glands of philoſo- 
phers, poets, beaux, mathematic:ans, la- 
dies, and ſtateſmen. One while to trace 
a theorem in mathematics through a long 


labyrinth of intricate turns and ſubtilties 


of thought; another, to be conſcious of 
the ſublime ideas and comprehenſive 
views of a philoſopher, without any fa - 
tigue or walling of my own ſpirits. 
Sometimes to wander through perfumed 
groves, or enamelled meadows, in the 
fancy of a poet; at others to be preſent 
when a battle or a ſtorm raged, or a 
glittering palace roſe in his imagina- 
tion; or to bchold, the pleaſures of a 
country liſe, the paſſion of a generous 
love, or the warmth of devotion wrought 
up to rapture: or (co utc the words of 
a very mgemous zuthor) to 


Behold the raptures which a writer knows, 
When in his breaſt a ven of fancy glows; 
Behold his buſineſs while he works the mine, 
Behold his remper when he ſees it ſhine, 


E Jay en the differnt Styles of Poctry, 


Theſe gave me inconceivable pleaſure, 
Nor was it an unpleaſant entertainment, 
ſometimes to deſcend from theſe ſu- 
blime and magnificent ideas to the im- 
pertinences of a beau, the dry {chemes 
of a coffee-houſe politician, or the ten- 
der images in the mind oi a young lady, 
And as, in order to frame a right idea 
of human *happineſs, I thought it ex- 
pedient to make a trial of the various 
manners wherein men. of different pur- 
ſuits were affected, I one day entered 
into the Pineal Gland of a certain per- 
ſon, who ſeeme very fit to give me an 
inſight into all that which conftitutes 
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the happineſs of him who is called a 
Man of Pleaſure, But I found myſelf 
not a little diſappointed in my notion of 
the pleaſures which attend a voluptuary, 
who has ſhaken off the reſtramts of 
reaion. | 

His intellectuals, I obſerved, were 
grown unſerviceable by too little ule, 
and his ſenſes were decayed and worn 
out by too much; that perfect inac- 
tion of the higher powers prevented ap- 
petite in prompting him to ſenſual gra- 
tiſications; and the cutrunning natural 
appetite produced a loathing inftead of 
a pleaſure. I there beheld the intem- 
perate cravings of youth, without the 
enjoyments of it; and the weakneſs of 
old age, without it's tranquillity. When 
the paſſions were teazed and rouſed by 
ſome powerful object, the effect was not 
to delight or ſoothe the mind, but to 
torture it between the returning extremes 
of appetite and ſatiety. I ſaw a wretch 
racked, at the ſame time, with a painful 
remembrance of paſt miſcarriages, a 
diſtaſte of the preſent objects that ſolicit 
his ſenſes, and a ſecret dread of futurity ; 
and I could ſee no mann of relief or 
comfort in the ſoul of this miſerable 
man, but what conſiſted in preventing 


* 


his cure, by inflaming his paſſions, and 
ſuppreſſing his reaſon. But though ir 
mult he owned he had almoſt quenched 
that light winch his Creator had ſet up 
in his ſoul, yet in ſpite of all his efforts, 
I obſerved at certain ſeaſons frequent 
flaſhes of remorſe ſtrike through the 
gloom, and interrupt that ſatisfaction 
he enjoyed in hiding his own deformi. 
ties from himſelf. 

I was alſo preſent at the original forma. 
tion or production of a certain book in 
the mind of a Free-thinker; and be- 
lieving it may not be unacceptable to let 
yoh into the ſecret manner and internal 
principles by which that phenomenon 
was formed, I ſhall in my next give you 
an account of it. I am, in the mean 
time, your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

ULYSSES COSMOPOLITA, 


N. B. Mr. Ironſide has lately received 
out of France ten pound averdupois 
weight of this philoſophical Snuff; and 
gives notice that he will make vie of 11, 
in order to diſtinguiſn the real from the 
profeſſed ſentiments of all perſons of 
eminence 1n court, city, town, and 
country, 
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 PUNNICA SE QUANTIS ATTOLLET GLORIA REBUS! 


ViRrG. EN. 4. v. 49. 


WHAT REBUSES EXALT THE PUNNIG FAME! 


HE gentleman who doth me the 

favour to write the following letter, 
ſaid as much for himſelf as the thing 
will bear. I am particularly pleaſed to 
find that in his Apology for Punning, 
he only celebrates the art, as it is a part 
of converſation. I look upon preme- 
ditated Quibbles and Puns committed 
to the preſs as unpardonable crimes. 
There is as much difference betwixt 
theſe and the ſtarts in common diſcourſe, 
as betwixt caſual rencounters, and mur- 
der with malice prepenſe. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 

IR, : 
1 Have, from your writings, conceived 

ſuch an opinion of your benevolence 
to mankind, that I truſt you will not 
ſuffer any art to be vilified, which helps 
to poliſh and adorn us. I do not know 
any ſort of wit that hath been uſed fo 
reproachfully ae the Pun; and I per- 
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ſuade myſelf that I ſhail merit your 
elteem, by recommending it to your 
protection, ſince there can be no greater 
glory to a generous ſoul than to ſuccour 
the diſtreſſed. I ſhall therefore, without 
farther preface, offer to your conſidera- 
tion the following modett Apology for 
Punning: wherein I ſhall make uſe of 
no double meanings or equivocations; 
ſince I think it unneceſſary to give it any 
other praiſes than truth and common 
ſenſe, it's profeſſed enemies, are forced 
to grant. 

In order to make this an n{eful work, 
I ſhall Pate the nature and extent of the 
Pun, I ſhall diſcover the advantages that 
flow from it, the moral virtues that it 
produces, and the tendency that it hath 
to promote vigour of body and case cf 
mind, 

The Pun is defined by one, who ſeems 
to be no well-wither to it, to be © a con- 
« ceit ariſing from the ule of two words 
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© that agree in the ſound, but &fﬀer in 
© the ſenſe.” Now if this be the efience 
of the Pun, how great mutt we allow 
the diznity of it to be, hen we conſi- 
der that it takes in moſt of the conſider- 
able parts of learning! Por is it not 
moſt certain, that ali learned difpntes 
are rather about ſounds than ſenſe? Are 
not the controverhes of divines about the 
different interpretations of terms? Are 
not the diſputations of philoſophers about 
words, and all their pompous chiſting- 
tions, only ſo many unravellings of dou- 
ble meanings? Who ever loſt his eſtate 
in Weſtminſter Hall, but compiained 
that he was quibbled out of his right? 


Or what monarch ever broke a treaty, 


but by virtue of equivocation? In ſhort, 
ſo great is the excellence of this art, fo 
diffuſive it's influence, that when I go 
into a library, I ſay to myſelf —* What 
volumes of Puns do I behold!' When 
I look upon the men of buſineſs, I cry 
out—* How powerful is the tribe of the 
« Quibblers!' When I tee ſtateſmen 
and ambafladors, I reflect. How 
* ſplendid the equipage of the Quirk! 
© In what pomp do the Punſters ap- 
6 pear!” 

But as there are Serious Puns, ſuch 
as I have inſtanced in, fo likewiſe there 
are Puns Comical. Theſe are what I 
would recommend to my countrymen; 
which I ſhail do by diſplaying the ad- 
vantages flowing from them. 

The firk advantage of Punning 1s, 
that it gives us the compaſs of our own 
language. This is very obvious: for 


the great buſtneſs of the Punſter is to 


hunt out the ſeveral words in our tongue 
that agree in ſound, and have various 
ſignifications. By this means he will 
likewiſe enter into the nicety of ſpell- 
ing; an accompliſhment regarded only 
by middling people, and much neglect- 
ed by perſons of great and no quality. 
This error may produce unneceſſary fo- 
lios amongſt grammarians yet un%orn, 
But to proceed. A man of learning 
hath, in this manner of wit, great ad- 
vantages; as, indeed, what advantages 
do not flow from learning? If the Pun 
fails in Englith, he may have ſpcedy 
recourſe to the Latin or the Greek, and 
ſo on. I have known wonders per- 
formed by this ſecret. I have heard 
the French aſſiſted by the German, the 
Dutch mingle with the Italian, and 
where the jingle hath ſeemed deſperate 
in the Greek, I have known it revive 
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in the Hebrew. My friend Dick Babel 
hath often, to ſhew his parts, ſtated a 
conceit at the equinoctial, and purſued 
it through all the degrees of latitude: 
and after he had punned round the 
globe, hath ſat down, like Alexander, 
and mourned that he had no more worlds 
to conquer. 

Another advantage in Punning is, 
that it ends diſputes, or, what is all one, 
Puns Comical deſtroy Puns Serious. 
Any man that drinks a bottle knows 
very well, that about twelve, people that 
do not kiſs or cry are apt to debate. 
This often occaſions heats and heart- 
burnings, unleſs one of the diſputants 
vouchſafes to end the matter with a 
joke. How often have Ariſtotle and 
Carteſius been reconciled by a merry. 
conceit; how often have Whigs and 
Tories ſhook hands over a quibble, and 
the claſhing of {words been prevented 
by the jingling of words. 

Attention of mind is another benefit 
enjoyed by Punſters. This is diſcover- 
able from the perpetual gape of the com- 
pany where they are, and the carncft 
deſire to know what was ſpoken laſt, if 
a word eſcapes any one at the table. I 
muſt add, that quick apprehenion is 
required in the hearer, readily to take 
ſome things which are very far fetched; 
as likewiſe great vivacity in the per- 
former, to reconcile diſtant, and even 
hoſtile ideas, by tlie mere mimicry of 
words, and energy of found. 

Mirth, or good humour, is the laſt 
advantage, that, out of a million, L 
ſhall produce to recommend punning. 
But this will more naturally tall in when 
J come to demontirate it's operation 
upon the mind and body. I tha!l now 
diſcover what moral virtues it promotes, 
and ſhall content myſelf with inſtancing 
in thoſe which every reader will allow of. 

A Punſter is adorned with humility. 
This our adverſaries will not deny; be- 
cauſe they hold it to be a condeſcenſion 
in any man to trifle, as they arrogantly 
call it, with words. I muſt, however, 
confeſs, for my own ſhare, I never pun- 
ned out of the pride of my heart, nor 
did I ever know one of our freteruitv 
that ſeemed to be troubled with the thirſt 
of glory. | 

The virtue called Urbanity by the 
moraliſts, or a courtly behaviour, 1s 
muchkgcultivated by this ſcience. For 
the whoſe ſpirit of Urbanity conſiſts in a 
delire to plcale the company; and wor 

elle 
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elſe is the deſign of the Punſter?. Ac- 
cordingly we find ſuch burſts of laugh- 
ter, ſuch agitations of the ſides, ſuch 
contortions of the limbs, ſuch earneſt 
attempts to recover the dying laugh, 
ſuch tranſport in the enjoyment of it, 
in equivocating aſſemhlies; as men of 
common ſenſe are amazed at, and own 
they never felt. 

But nothing more diſplays itſelf in the 
Punſter, than Jultice, the queen of all the 
virtues. At the quibbling board every 
[aw pay hath it's due. The ſoul is 

ruck at once, and the body recognizes 
the merit of each joke by ſudden and co- 
mical emotions. Indeed, how ſhould it 
be otherwife, where not only words, but 
even ſyllables, have juſtice done them; 
where no man invades the right of an- 


other, but with perfect innocence and 


3 takes as much delight in 
is neighbour's joy, as in his own ? 
From what hath been advanced, it 
will eaſily appear, that this ſcience con- 
tributes to eaſe of body, and ſerenity of 
mind. You have, in a former Precau- 
tion, adviſed your hectical readers to 
aſſociate with thoſe of our brotherhood, 
who are, for the moſt part, of a corpu- 
Jent make, and a round vacant counte- 
nance. It is natural, the next morning 
after a merriment, to reflect how we 
behaved ourſelves the night before: and 
T appeal to any one, whether it will not 
occaſion greater peace of mind to con- 
fider, that he hath only been waging 
harmleſs war with words, than if he had 
ſtirred his brother to wrath, grieved the 
foul of his neighbour by calumny, or 
increaſed his own wealth by fraud. As 


for health of body, I look upon pun. 
ning as a noſtrum, a medicina gymnaſ- 
tica, that throws off all the bad hu- 
mours, and occaſions ſuch a briſk cir- 
culation of the blood, as keeps the lamp 
of life in a clear and conſtant flame. I 
ſpeak, as all phyſicians ought to do, 
trom -experience. . A friend of mine, 
who had the ague this ſpring, was, after 
the failing of ſeveral medicines and 
charms, adviſed by me to enter into a 
courſe of Quibbling. He threw his 
electuaries out at his window, and took 
Abracadabra off from his neck, and 
by the mere force of punning upon that 
long magical word, threw himſelf into 
a fine breathing ſweat, and a quiet ſleep. 
He is now in a fair way of recovery; 
and ſays 1 he is leſs obliged 
to the Jeſuits for their powder, than for 
their equivocation. 


* 


Sir, this is © My Modeſt Apology | 


for Punning;* which I was the more 
encouraged to undertake, becauſe we 
have a learned Univerſity where it is in 
requeſt; and I am told that a famous 
club hath given it protection. If this 
meets with encouragement, I ſhall write 
a vindication of the Rebus, and do in!- 
tice to the Conundrum. TI have, indeed, 
looked philoſophically into their natures, 
and made a ſort of Arbor Porphyriana 
of the ſeveral ſubordinations and divi- 
ſions of low wit. This the ladies per- 
haps may not underſtand; but I fhait 


thereby give the beaux an opportunity 


of ſhewing their learning. I am, Sir, 
with great reſpect, your moit obedient 
humble ſervant. 


No XXXVII. THURSDAY, APRIL 23. 


ME DUCE DAMNOSAS HOMINES COMPESCITE CURAS., 


Ovid. REM. AMOR. vg. 


LFARYN, MORTALS, FROM MY PRECEPTS TO CON TROUL 
TRE FURIOUS PASSIONS THAT DISTURB THE SOUL. 


T is natural for an old man to be 

fond of ſuch entertainments as revive 
in his imagination the agreeable impreſ- 
hons made upon it in his youth; the ſet 
of wits and beauties he was firſt ac- 
quainted with, the balls and drawing- 
rooms in Which he made an agreeable 
figure, the muſic and aRors he heard 
and ſaw, when his life was freſh, and 
his ſpirits vigorous and quick, have 


uſually the preference in his eſteem to 


any ſucceeding pleaſures that preſent 
themſelves when his taſte is grown more 
languid. It is for this reaton I never 
ſee a picture of Sir Peter Lely's, who 
drew ſo many of my firſt friends and 


| acquaintance, without a ſenſible delight; 


and I am in raptures when I reflect on 
the compoſitions of the famous Mr. 
Henry Laws, long before Italian mulic 
was introduced in our nation. Above 


all, Tam pleaſed in obſerving, that the 
R uagedics 
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tragedies of Shakeſpeare, which in my 
youthful days have ſo frequently filled 
my eyes with tears, hold their rank till, 
and are the great ſupport of our theatre. 

It was with this agreeable prepoſſeſ- 
Gon of mind I went ſome time ago to 
{ee the old tragedy of Othello, and took 
my female wards with me, having pro- 
miſed them a little before to carry them 
to the firſt play of Shakeſpeare's which 
ſhould be ated. Mrs. Cornelia, who 
is a great reader, and never fails to per- 
uſe the play-bills, which are brought 
to her every day, gave me notice of it 
early in the morning. When I came 
to my Lady Lizard's at dinner, I found 
the young folks all dreſſed, and expect- 
ing the performance of my promiſe. 1 
went with them at the proper time, 
placed them together in the boxes, and 
myſelf by them in a corner ſeat, As I 
have the chief ſcenes of the play by 
heart, I did not look much on the ſtage, 
but formed to myſelf a new ſatisfaction 
in keeping an eye on the faces of my 
little audience, and obſerving, as it 
were by reflection, the different paſſions 
of the play repreſented in their coun- 
tenances. Mrs. Betty told us the names 
of ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as they 
took their places in the boxes; and en- 
tertained us with the hittory of a new 
marriage or two till the curtain drew up. 
I ſoon perceived that Mrs. Jane was 
touched with the love of Deidemona, 
and in a concern to ſee how ſhe would 
come off with her parents. Annabella 
kad a rambling eye, and for ſome time 
was more taken vp with obſerving what 
gentlemen looked at her, and with cri- 
ticiſing the dreſs of the ladies, than with 
any thing that paſſed on the ſtage, Mrs. 
Cornelia, who I have often ſaid is ad- 
dicted to the ſtudy of romances, com- 
mended that Cinch in the play in which 
Othello mentions his * har- breadth 
* *{capes in the imminent deadly breach, 
and recites his travels and adventures 
-with which he had captivated the heart of 
Deſlemona. The Sparkler looked ſe- 
veral times frighted; and as the diſtreſs 
of the play was heightened, their diffe- 
rent attention was collected, and fixed 
wholly on the ſtage, till I ſaw them all, 
with a ſecret ſatisfaction, betrayed into 
tears. 

I have often confidered this play as a 
noble, but irregular, production of a 
genius, who had the power of animat- 
mg the theatre beyond any writer we 


* 
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have ever known, The touches of na- 
ture in it are ſtrong and maſterly, but 
the ceconomy of the fable, and in ſome 
particulars the probability, are too much 
neglected. If I would ſpeak of it in 
the molt ſevere terms, I ſhould fay as 
Waller does of the Maid's Tragedy— 


Great are it's faults, but glorions is it's flame. 


But it would be a poor employment 
in a critic to obſerve upon the faults, 
and ſhew no taſte for the beantics, in a 
work that has always ſtruck the moſt 
ſenſoble part of our audiences in a very 
forcible manner. 

The chief ſubje& of this piece is the 
paſſion of Jealouſy, which the poet hath 
repreſented at large, in it's birth, it's 
various workings and agonies, and it's 
horrid conſequences. From this paſſion, 
and the innocence and fimplicity of the 
perſon ſuſpected, ariſes a very moving 
diſtreſs. 

It is a remark, as I remember, of a 
modern writer, who is thought to have 
penetrated deeply into the nature of the 
paſſions, that the“ moſt extravagant 
love 15 neareſt to the ſtrongeſt hatred.* 
The Moor is furious in both theſe ex- 
tremes. His love is tempeſtuous, and 
mingled with a wildneſs peculiar to his 
character, which ſecms very artfully to 
1 tor the change which is to fol- 

OW. 

How ſavage, vet how ardent, is that 
expreſſion of the rapiures of his heart, 
when, looking after Deſdemona as the 
withdraws, he breaks out m 


Excellent wretch! Perdition catch my ſoul, 
Put I do love thee; and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. 


The deep and ſubtle villainy of Iago, 
in working this change from love to 
jealouſy, in ſo tumultuous a mind as 
that of Othello, prepoſſoſſed with a con- 
fidence in the diſintereſted affection of 
the man who is leading him on inſen- 
ſibly to his ruin, is likewiſe drawn with 
a maſterly hand. Iago's broken hints, 
queſtions, and ſeeming care to hide the 
reaſon of them; his obſcure ſuggeſtions 
to razſe the curioſity of the Moor; Hs 
perſonated confuſion, and refuſing to 
explain himſelf, watte Othello is drawn 
on and held in ſuſpence till he grows 
impatient and angry; then his throwing 
in the poiſon, and naming to him in a 
caution the paſſion he would raiſe— 


O, beware of jealouſ 
are 
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- are inimitable ſtrokes of art, in that ſcene 


which has always been juſtly efteeme:l 
one of the beſt which was ever repre- 
tented on the theatre. 

To return to the character of Othello; 
his ſtrife of paſſions, his ſtarts, his re- 
turns of love, and threatenings of Iago, 
who put his mind on the rack, his re- 
lapſes afterwards to jealouſy, his rage 
againſt his wife, and his aſking pardon 
of Iago, whom he thinks he had abuſed 
for his fidelity to him, are touches which 
no one can overlook that has the ſenti— 
ments of human nature, or has conſidered 
the heart of man in it's frailties, it's pe- 
nances, and all the variety of it's agi- 
tations. The torments which the Moor 
ſuffers are ſo exquiſitely drawn, as to 


render him 2s much an object of com- 


paſſion, even in the barbarous action 
of murdering -Deſilemena, as the inno— 
cent perſon herfelt who falls under his 
hand. 

But there is nothing in which the poet 
has more thewn his judgment in this 
lay, than in the circumſtance of the 
Cerehief; which is employed as a 
confirmation to the jealouſy of Othello 
already raiſcd, What I would hue 
obſerve is, that the very ſlightneſs cf 
this circumſtance is the beauty of it. 
How finely has Shakeſpeare expreſſed 
the nature of jealouly-in thoſe lines, 
which, on this vocation, he puts into 
the mouth of I2c0-— 


Tries light as air, 
Are to the ;e2lous confirmations tron 
As proofs of Holy Wric. 
) 


Tt would be eaſy for a taſteleſs critic 
to turn any of the beauties T have here 
mentioned into ridicule; but ſuch an 
one would only betrav a mechanical 
judgment, formed out of borrowed rules 
and common-piace reading, and not 
ariſing from any true diſcernment in 
human nature and it's paſſions. 

As the Moral of his tragedv is an ad- 
mirable cautiom againſt haſty tu{picions, 
and the giving way to the firſt tran!ports 
of rage and jealouſy, which may plunge 
a man in a few minutes into all the 
horrors of guilt, diſtraction, and ruin, 
1 ſhall further enforce it, by relating a 
ſcene of misfortunes of the like kind, 
which really happened ſome vears ago 
in Spain; and is an inſtance of the moſt 
tragical hurricane of paſſion I have ever 
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met with in hiſtory. It may he eafily 
conceived, that a heart ever big with 
reſentments of it's own dignity, and 
never allaved by reflections which, make 
us honour curlelves for acting with rea- 
fon and cquality, will take fire preci— 
pO: It will on a ſudden flame too 

igh to be extinguiſhed. The ſhort 
ſtory I am going to tell is a lively in- 
ſtance of the truth of this obſervation, 
and a juſt warning to thoſe of jealous 
honour to look about them, and begin 
to poſſeſs their fouls as they ought, for 
no man of ſpirit knows how terrible 4 
creature he 1s till he comes to be pro- 
voked. 

Don Alonzo, a Spaniſh nobleman, 
had a beautiful and virtuous wife, 
with whom he had lived for ſome years 
in great ranquillity, The gentleman, 
however, was not free from the faults 
utvally imputed ro his nation; he was 
proud, ſuſpicious, and impetuous. He 
kept a Moor in his houſe, whom, on a 
complaint irom his lady, he had pu- 
nifhed for 2 imall offence with the ut. 
moſt ſcverity. The flave vowed re- 
venge, and communicated his reſolution 
to one ct the tady's women with whom 
he lived in a criminal way, This crea- 
ture alſo hated her miſtreſs, for ſhe ſeared 
mne was obſerved by her; ſhe therefore 
undertook to make Don Alonzo jealous, 
by inſinvating that the gardener was 


often admitted to his lady in private, 


and promiting to make him an eye-wit- 
neis cf it. At aà proper time, agreed 
on, beiween her and the Moriſco, ſhe 
tent a meſtage to the gardener, that his 
lady having ſome haſty orders to give 
him, would have him come that moment 
to her in her chamber. In the mean 
time ſhe had placed Alonzo privately in 
an outer room, chat he might obſerve 
Who palted \& It was not long 
before It faw the gardener appear. 
A400 14 Not patience, but following 
hun ſato the apariment, ſtruck him at 
cre bin with a dagger to the heart; 
then dragging his lady by the hair with- 
out enquking farther, he inſtantly kill- 
ed her. 

Here he pauſed, looking on the dead 
bodies with all the agitations of a dæ- 
mon of revenge; when the wench wio 
had occaſioned theiz terrors, diſtracted 
with remArſe, threw hericit at his feet, 
and in a voice of lamentation, without 
ſenſe of the conſequence, repeated a 
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Alonzo was overwhelmed 
with all the violent paſhons at one in- 
ſtant, and uttered the broken voices and 
motions of each of them for a moment, 
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till at laſt he recollected himſelf enough 
to end his agony of love, anger, dildain, 
revenge, and remorſe, by murdering the 
maid, the Moor, and himſelf, 
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3 PRODIRE TENUS SI NON DATUR UL TRA, 


Hor. Er I, L. 1. V. 32. 


THUS FAR AT LEAST, THOUCH HERE WE STOP. 


1 Have lately given a Precaution con- 
cerning the difficulty in arriving at 
what ought to be eſteemed a Fine Gen- 
tleman. That character has been long 
wholly engroſſed by well- dreſſed beaux, 
and men of ſenſe have given up all pre- 
tence to it. The higheſt any of them 
contend for, is the character of a Pretty 
Gentleman; for here the dreſs may be 
more careleſs, and ſome wit is thought 
neceſſary; whereas a Fine Gentleman 
is not obliged to converſe further than 
the offering his ſnuff-box round the 
room. However, the Pretty Gentle- 
man muſt have his airs; and though 
they are not ſo pompous as thoſe of the 
other, yet they are ſo affected, that few 
who have underſtanding can bring them - 
{elves to be proficients this way, though 
ever ſo uſeful - towards being well re- 
ceived; but if they fail here, they ſuc- 
ceed with ſome difficulty in being al- 
lowed to have * much of the gentleman” 
in them: to obtain this epithet, a man 
of ſenſe muſt arrive at a certain dehre to 
appear more than 1s natural to him; but 


+ as the world goes, it is fit he ſhould be 


encouraged in this attempt, ſince no- 
thing can mend the general taſte, but 
ſetting the true character in as public a 
view as the falſe. This, indeed, can 
never be done to the purpoſe, while the 
majority is ſo great on the wrong ide; 
one of a hundred will have the ſhout 
againſt him; but if people of wit would 
be as zealous to aſſiſt old Tronſide, as 
he 18 to promote them and their intereſt, 
à little time would give theſe things a 
new turn, However, I will not deſpair 


but IT ſhall be able to ſummon all the 


good ſenſe in the nation to my aſſiſtance, 
in my ambition to produce a new race of 
mankind, to take the places of ſuch as 
have hitherto pretended to engroſs the 
faſhion, The univerſity ſcholar ſhall 


be called upon to learn his exerciſe, and 


* 


frequent mixed company; the milita 
and the travelled man, to read the bel 
authors; the country gentleman, to di- 
vide his time, ſo as, together with the 
care of his eſtate, to make an equal pro- 
greſs in learning and breeding; and when 
the ſeveral candidates think themſelves 
prepared, I ſhall appoint under-officers 
to examine their qualifications; and fs 
I am ſatisfied with their report, give out 
my paſſports, recommending them to 
all companies as © the Guardian's Fine 
Gentlemen.“ If my recommendations 
appear juſt, I will not doubt but ſome 
of the preſent fine gentlemen will ſe 
the neceſſity of retirement, till they can 
come abroad with approtation. I have, 

indeed, already given out orders in this 

behalf, and have directed ſearchers to 
attend at the inns where the Oxford 

and Cambridge coaches ſtand, and com- 

manded them to bring any young fel. 

low, of any hopes in the world, directly 

to my lodgings as ſoon as he lands, for 

I will take him, :hough I know I can 

only make him * much of a gentleman; 

for when I have gone thus far, one 

would think it ſhould be eaſy to make 

him „a gentleman-like man.“ As the 

world now gocs, we have no adequate 

idea of what is meant by © gentlemanly, 

© oentleman-like,* or © much of a gen- 

« tleman:* you cannot be cheated at play, 

bat it is certainly done by © a very gene 

«© tleman-like manz' you cannot be de- 

ceived in your affairs, but it was done 

in ſome © gentlemanly manner;* you 

cannot be wronged in your bed, but all 

the world will fay of him that did the 

injury, © it muſt be allowed, he is very 

* much of a gentleman. Here is a very 

pleaſant fellow, a correſpondent of mine, 

that puts in for that appellation even to 

highwaymen. I muſt confeſs, the gen- 

tleman he perſonates is very apparently 

ſagh, though I did not look upon that 
| = A lork 
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ſort of fellow in that light, till he fa- 
voured me with his letter, which is as 
follows. 


MRe IRONSIDE, 


1 Have been upon the highway theſe 

lux years, in the Park, at the Play, 
at Bath, Tunbridge, Epſom, and at 
every other place where I could have 
any proſpect of ſtealing a fortune; but 
have met with no ſucceſs, being diſap- 

inted either by ſome of your damned 
Fronſide race, or by old curſed curs, 
who put more bolts on their doors, and 
bars in their windows, than are in New- 
gate, All that fee me, own I am a 


© gentleman-like man;' and whatever 


raſcally things the grave folks ſay I am 


* . 


Fut of, they themſelves acknowledge 


am a gentlemanly kind of man, ' and 
in every reſpect accompliſhed for run- 
ning away with a lady. I have been 
bred up to no buſineſs, am illiterate, 
have ſpent the ſmall fortune I had in 


purchaſing favours from the fair-ſex : 


the bounty of their purſes I have re- 


ceived, as well as the endearments of 


their perſons; but I have gratefully dif- 
poſed of it among themſelves, for I al- 
ways was a keeper when I was kept. 
I am fearleſs in my behaviour, and never 
fail of putting your bockiſh ſort of fel- 


lows, your men of merit, forſooth, out 


of countenance. I triumph-when I ſee 


.a modeſt young woman bluſh at an aſ- 
ſembly, or a virgin betrayed into teaxg 


at a well-wrought ſcene in a tragedy. 


ü have long forgot ſhame, for it pro- 


ceeds from a conſcioutnels of ſome de- 


fect; and I am, as I told you, a gen- 


© tlemanly man.“ I never knew any 
but you multy philoſophers applaud 
bluſhes; and you vourſelves will allow, 
that they are cauſed, either by fome real 
imperfection, or the apprehenſion of de- 
fect where there is not any: but, for my 
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part, I hate miſtakes, and ſhall not ſu- 
ſpect myſelf wrongfully. Such as I am, 
it you approve of my perſon, eſtate, and 
character, I deſire you would admit me 
as a ſuitor to one of the Lizards, and beg 
your ſpeedy aniwer to this; for it is the 
laſt time my black coat will bear ſcour. 
ing, or my long wig buckling. I am, 
Sir, the fair ladies, and your humble 
ſervant, 

WILL. BAREFACE, 


Thoſe on the highway, who make 
a ſtand with a piſtol at your breaſt, 
compelled, perhaps, by neceſſity, mis- 
fortune, or driven out of an honeſt way 


of life, to anſwer the wants of a craving 


family) are much more excuſable than 
thoſe of their fraternity, who join the 
converſations of gentlemen, and get 
into a ſhare of their fortunes without 
one good art 'about them. What a 
crowd of theſe * gentlemen-like men' 
are about this town! For, from an un- 
juſt modeſty, and incapacity for com- 
mon life, the ordinary failings of men 
of letters and induſtry in our nation, it 
happens that impudence ſuppreſſes all 

irtue, and aſſumes the reward and 
eſteem which are duc to it. Hence it 
is, that worthleſs rogucs have the ſmiles 
of the fair, and the favours of the great: 
to be well dreſſed, and in health, en! 
very impudent, in this licentious un- 
diſtinguiſhing age, is enough to conſti- 
tute a perion * very much of a gentle- 
* man;* and to this paſs are we come, 
by the proſtitution of wit in the caufc 
of vice, which has made the moſt un- 
reaſonable and unnatural things prevail 
againſt all the ſuggeſtions of common- 
ſenſe: nobody denies that we live in a 
Chriftian country, and yet he who 
ſhould decline, upon reſpective oppor- 
tunities, to commit adultery or murder, 
would be thought“ very little of a gen- 
«© tleman,* 
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ZAEGRI SOMNIAs 
Hor. ARS POET. v. 7. 


A SICK MAN'S DREAMS. 


Y correſpondent, who has ac- 
quired the faculty of entering 


into other mens thoughts, having, in 
purſuance to a former letter, feat me 


an account of certain uſeful diſcoveries 
he has made by the help of that inven- 
tion, I ſhall communicate the ſame to 
the public in this paper. | SA 


* > oo. 
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Mn. TRONSIDE,, 

N the eleventh day of October, in 

the year 1712, having left my body 
locked up ſafe in my ſtudy, I repaired 
to the Grecian coffee-houſe, where en- 
tering into the Pineal Gland of a certain 
eminent Free-thinker, I made directly to 
the highelt part of it, which is the ſcat 
of the underſtanding, expecting tq find 
there a comprehenſive knowledge ct all 
things human and divine; but, to my 
no ſinall aſtoniſnment, I found the place 
narrower than ordinary, inſomuch that 
there was not any room for a miracle, 
propheſy, or ſeparate ſpirit. 

This obliged me to deſcend a ſtory 
lower, into the imagination, which I 
found larger indeed, but cold and com- 
fortleſs. I diſcovered Prejudice, in the 
figure of a woman, ſtanding in a corner, 
with her eyes cloſe ſhut, and her fore- 
fingers ſtuck in her ears; many words, 
in a confuſed order, but ſoogen with 
great emphaſis, iſſued from her mouth. 
Theſe being condenſed by the coldneſs 
of the place, formed a fort of milt, 
through which, methought, I faw a great 
caſtle, with a fortification caft round it, 
and a tower adjoining to it, that through 
the windows appeared to be filled with 
racks and halters. Beneath the caſtle I 
could diſcern vaſt dungeons, and all 
about it lay ſcattered the bones of men. 
It ſeemed to be garrifoned by certain 
men in black, of gigantic ſize, and mot 
terrible forms. But as I drew near, 
the terror of the appearance vaniſhed, 
and the caſtle I found to be only a 
church, whole ſteeple, with it's clock 
and bell-ropes, was miſtaken for a tower 
filled with racks and halters. The ter- 
rible giants in black ſhrunk into a few 
innocent clergymen. The dungeons 
vere turned into vaults deſigned only 
for the habitation of the dead; and the 
fortifications proved to be a church- 
yard, with ſome ſcattered bones in it, 
and a plain ſtone-wall round it. 

I had not been long here before my 
curioſity was raiſed by a loud noiſe that 
I heard in the inferior region. De- 
ſcending thither, I found a mob of the 
paſſions aſſembled in a riotous manner, 
Their tumultuary proceedings ſoon con- 
vinced me, that they affected a demo- 
cracy. After much noiſe and wrangle, 
they at length all hearkened to Vanity, 
Who propoſed the raifing of a great 


army of notions, which ſhe Cr ed 10 
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lead againſt thoſe dreadful phantoms in 
the imagination that had occaſioned all 
tins uproar. Ks 

Away poſted Vanity, and I after her, 
to the ſtore-houſe of ideas; where I be- 
held a great number of lifeleſs notions, 
confuſedly thrown together, but upon 
the approach of Vanity they began to 
crawl. Here were to be ſeen, among 
other odd things, flecving deities, cor- 
poreal ſpirits, and worlds formed by 
chance; with an endleſs variety of hea- 
then notions, the moſt irregular and 
groteſque imaginable, An with theſe 
were jumbled ſeveral of Chriſtian ex- 
traction; but. ſuch was the dreis and 
light they were put in, and their fea- 
tures were ſo diſtorted, that they looked 
little better than heathens. There was 
likewiſe aſſembled no ſmail number of 
phantoms in ſtrange habits, who proved 
to be idolatrous pricits of different na- 
tions. Vanity gave the word, and ſtrait- 
way the Talapoins, Faquirs, Bramines, 
and Bonzes, drew up in a body. The 
right-wing conſiſted of ancient heathen 
notions, and the left of Chriſtians na- 
turalized. All theſe together, for num- 
bers, compoſed a very formidable army; 
but the precipitation of Vanity was ſo 
great, and ſuch was their own inbred 
averſion to the tyranny of rules and diſ- 
cipline, that they ſeemed rather a con- 
fuſed rabble than a regular army. I 
could, neverthele!s, obſerve, that they 
all agreed in a ſquinting look, or caſt 
of their eyes towards a certain perſon in 
a maſk, who was placed in the center, 
and whom by fure fgns and tokens I 
diſcovered to be Atheiſm. 

Vanity had no ſooner led her forces 
into the imagination, but ſhe reſolved 
upon ſtorming the caſtle, and giving 
no quarter. They began the aſſault 
with a loud outcry and great confuſion. 
I, for my part, made the beſt of my 
way, and re-entered my own lo iging. 
Some time after, enquiring at a book- 
ſeller's for A Diſcourſe on Free-think - 
ing, which had made ſome noiſe, I met 
with the repreſentatives of all thoſe no- 
tions drawn up in the {ame confuſed 
order upon paper. Sage Nettor, I am 
your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

ULYSSES COSMOPOLITA. 


N. B. I went round the table, but 
could not find a wit or mathematician 
among them. 

L 3 ] una- 
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I imagine the account here given may 

e uſeful in directing to the proper cure 
of a Free-thinker. In the firſt place, it 
is plain his anderſtanding wants to be 
opened and enlarged, and he ſhould be 

ught the way to order and methodiſe 
his ideas; to which end the ſtudy of the 
mathematics may be uſeful. I am far- 
ther of opinion, that as his imagination 
is filled with amuſements ariſing from 

rejudice, and the obſcure or falſe lights 
in which he ſces things, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to bring him into good pany, 
and now and then carry him to church; 
by which means he may in time come 
to a right ſenſe of religion, and wear off 
the ill impreſſtons he has received. Laſt- 
ly, I adviſe whoever undertakes the re- 
— of a modern Free-thinker, 
that above all things he be careful to 


ſubdue his vanity; that being the prin- 


cipal motive which prompts a littie ge- 
nius to diſtinguiſh itſelf by ſingularities 
that are hurtful to mankind. 
Or, if the paſſion of Vanity, as it 1s 
for the moſt part very ſtrong in your 
Free-thinkers, cannot he fabducd, et it 
be won over to the inteveſt of religion, 
y giving them to underſtand that the 
eateſt Genii of the age have a reſpect 
2 things ſacred; that their rhapſodies 
find no admirers; and that the name of 
Free-thinker has, like Tyrant of old, 
degenerated from it's original ſiguifica- 
tion, and is now ſuppoſed to denote 
ſomething contrary to wit and reaſon. 
In fine, let them know, that whatever 
temptations a few men of parts might 
formerly have had, from the novelty of 
the thing, to oppoſe the received opinions 
of Chriſtians, yet that now the humour 
is worn out, and blaſphemy and irreli- 
| ow are diſtinctions which have long 
nce deſcended down to lackcys and 
drawers. 


But it muſt be my buſineſs to pre- 


vent all pretenders in this Kind from 


Hurting the ignorant and unwary. In 
order to this, I communicated an intel- 
ligence which I received of a gentle- 
man's appearing very forry that he was 
not well during a late fit of ſickneſs, 
contrary to liis own doctrine, which ob- 


liged him to be merry upon that occa- 


ſion, except he was ſure of recovering. 
Upon this advice to the world, the fol- 
lowing advertiſement got a place in the 


Poſi-boy. 


W HERE As in the paper called the 

Guardian, of Saturday the eleventh 
of April inſtant, a corollary reflection 
was made on Monſieur D=-—, a mem-— 
ber of the royal academy of ſciences 
in Paris, author of a book lately pnh. 
liſhed, entitled, A Philological Eſſay, 
or Reflections on the Death of Free. 
© thinkers, with the Characters of the moſt 
eminent Perſons of both Sexcs, ancient 
© and modern, that died pleafantly and 
© unconcerned, &c. Sold by J. Baker, in 
© Paternoſter-Row.* Suggeſting as if 
that gentleman, now in London, was 
very much out of humour, in a late fit 
of ſickneſs, till he was in a fair way of 
recovery. This is to aſſure the public, 
that the ſaid gentleman never expreſſed 
the leaſt concern at the approach of death, 
but expected the fatal minute with a moſt 
heroical and philoſophical reſignation; of 
which a copy of verſes he writ in the ſe- 
rene W of his diſtemper, is an in- 
vincible proof. 


All that I contend for is, that this 
gentleman was out of humour when he 
was ſick; and the advertiſer, to confute 
me, ſays, that * in the ſerene intervals of 
© his diſtemper, that is, when he was 
not ſick, he writ verſes. I ſhall not re- 
tract my advertiſement till J ſee thoſe 
verſes; and I will chuſe what to believe 
then, except they are underwritten by 
his nurſe; nor then neither, except ſhe 
is an houſekeeper. I muſt tie this gen- 
tleman cloſe to the argument; for if he 
had not aQtually-his fit upon him, there 
1s nothing courageons 11 the thing, nor 
doesit make for his purpole, nor are they 
hero:c veries. | | 

The point of being merry at the hour 
of death, is a matter that ought to be 
ſettled by divines; but the pubtiſher of 
the Philological Eſſay produces his chief 
authoritics from Lucretius, the Earl of 
Rocheſter, and Mr. John Dryden, who 
were gentlemen that did not think them- 
ſelves obliged to prove all they ſaid, or 
elſe proved their aſſertions by ſaying or 
ſwearing they were all fools that be- 
lieved to the contrary. If it be abto- 


lutely neceffary that a man ſhould be. 


facetious at his death, it would be very 
well if theſe gentlemen, Monſieur 5 
and Mr. B-—=, would repent hetimes, 
and not truſt to a death-bed ingenuity; 
by what has appeared hitherto, they have 


only 


only raiſed our longing to ſee their poſt- 
humous works. 

The author of © Poetz Ruſticantis li- 
teratum Otium, is but a mere phraſcolo- 
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giſt; the philological publiſher is but 2 


tranſlator: but I expected better uſage 
from Mr. Abel Roper, who is au ori- 


ginal. 


No XL. MONDAY, APRIL 25. 


COMPULEFERANTQUE CREGES CORYDON ET THYRSIS IN UNU veg 
Tx IL LO CURY DON, COR YPON EST TEMPORE NOBIS. 


VIA G. Ect. 7. v. 2. ET vr. 


THEIR SHEXP AND GOATS TOGETHER. CRAZ'D THE PLAINS: 
SINCE WHEN, 'TIS CORY DON AMONG TRE SWAINS3 


YOUNG CURYDON WITHOUT A RIVAL REIGNS.s 


Deſigned to have troubled the reader 

with no farther diſcourſes of Paſto- 
rals; but being informed that I am taxed 
of partiality in not mentioning an au— 
thor, whoſe eclogues are publiſhed in 
the ſame volume with Mr. Philips's; I 
ſhall employ this paper in obſervations 
upon him, written in the free ſpirit of 
criticiſm, and without apprehenſion of 
ofending that gentleman, whoſe cha- 
rater it is, that he takes the greateſt 
care of his works before they are pub- 
lihed, and has the leaſt concern for 
them afterwards. 

I have laid it down as the firſt rule of 
Paſtoral, that it's idea ſhould be taken 
from the manners of the Golden Age, 
and the moral formed upon the repre- 
ſentation of innocence: it is therefore 
plain, that any deviations from that de- 
lign degrade a poem from being true 
paſtoral. In this view it will appear 
that Virgil can only have two of his 
eclogues allowed to be ſuch: his firſt 
and ninth muſt be rejected, becauſe they 
delcribe the ravages of arinies, and op- 
preſſions of the innocent; Corydon's 
criminal paſſion for Alexis throws out 
the ſecond; the calumny and railing in 
the third are not proper to that ſtate of 
concord; the eighth repreſents unlawful 
hou 4 of procuring e 8 enchantments, 
and introduces a ſhepherd, whom an in- 
viting precipice tempts to ſelf- murder. 
As to the fourth, ſixth, and tenth, they 
aregiven up by Heinſius, Salmatius, Ra- 
= , and the critics in general. They 

ikewiſe obſerve, that but eleven of all 
the Idyllia of Theocritus are to be ad- 
mitted as Paſtorals; and even out of that 
number, the greater part will be ex- 
cluded for one or other of the reaſons 
Ibove-mentioned, So that when I re- 


DRYDEN, 


marked in a former paper, that Virgil's 
eclogues, taken all together, are rather 
Select Poems than Paſtorals, I might 
have ſaid the ſame thing, with no leſs 


truth, of Theocritus. The reaſon of 
this I take to be yet unoblerved by the 
critics, viz. they never meant them all 


for Paſtorals. Which it-is plain Phi- 
lips hath done, and in that particular 
excelled both Theocritus and Virgil. 
As Simplicity is the diſtinguiſhing 
charaQeriſtic of Paſtoral, Virgil las been 
thought guilty of too courtly a fiyle: 
his language is perfectly pure, and he 
often forgets he is among pealants. 1 


have frequently wondered, that ſince he 
was ſo converſant in the writings of 


Ennins, he had not imitated the rutti- 
city of the Doric, as well, by the help 
of the old obſolete Roman language, as 
Philips hath by the antiquated Engliſh. 
for example, might he not have ſaid Au 
inſtead of Cui; Quorum tor Crum; Volt 
for ut, &c. as well as our modern 


hath Welladay for Alas, Whilyme for of 
old, make mock for deride, and witleſs 


yeunglings for ſimple lambs, &c. by which 


mcans he had attained as much of the 
air of Theocritus, as Philips hath of 
Spenſer. 

Mr. Pope hath fallen into the fame 
error with Virgil. His clowns do not 
converſe in all the ſimplicity proper te 
the country: his names are borrowed 
from Theocritus and Virgil, which are 
improper to the ſcene of his paltorals. 
He introduces Daphnis, Alexis, and 
Thyrſis, on Britith plains, as Virgil had 
done before him on the Mantuan; 
whereas Philips, who hath the ſtricteſt 
regard to propriety, makes choice of 
names peculiar to the country, and more 


agreeable to a reader of delicacy; fuck 


„See Rapin de Carm, Paſt. pars 3. 26 
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as Hobbinol, Lobbin, Cuddy, and Co- 
un Clout. 

So eaſy as Paſtoral writing may ſeem, 
(in the Emplicity we have deſcribed it) 
yet it requires great reading, both of the 
ancients and moderns, to be maſter of 
it. Philips hath given us manifeſt proofs 


of his knowledge of books; it muſt be 


confeſſed his competitor hath imitated 
ſome ſingle thoughts of the ancients 
well enough, if we conſider he had not 
the happineſs of an univerſity education; 


but he hath diſperſed them here and 


there, without that order and method 


which Mr. Philips obſerves, whoſe whole 
third Paſtoral is an inftance how well 
he hath ſtudied the fifth of Virgil, and 
how judiciouſly reduced Virgil's thoughts 
to the ſtandard of Paſtoral; as his con- 
tention of Colin Clout and the Nightin- 
gale, ſhews with what exactneſs he hath, 
imitated Strada, 

When I remarked it as a principal 
fault to introduce fruits and flowers of 
a foreign growth in deſcriptions where 
the ſcene lies in our country, I did not 
deſign that obſervation ſhould extend 
alſo to animals, or the ſenſitive life; for 
Philips hath with great judgment de- 
{cribed wolves in England, in his firſt 
paſtoral, Not would I have a poet 
laviſhly confine himſelf (as Mr. Pope 
hath done) to one particular ſeaſon of 
the year, one certain time of the day, 
and one unbroken ſcene in cach eclogue. 
It is plain Spenſer neglected this pe- 
dantry, who in his paſtoral of Novem- 
ber mentions the mournful ſong of the 
nightingale— 

Sad Philomel her ſong in tears doth ſteep. 


And Mr. Philips, by a poetical crea- 
tion, hath raiſed up finer beds of flowers 
than the moſt induſtrious gardener; his 
roſes, lilies, and daffodils, blow in the 
ſame ſeaſon. 

But the better to diſcover the merits 
of our two contemporary paſtoral writers, 
I ſhall-endeavour to draw a parallel of 
them, by ſetting ſeveral of their parti- 


cular thoughts in the ſame light, where- | 


by it will be obvious how much Philips 
hath the advantage. With what ſim- 
licity he introduces two ſhepherds ſing- 
ing alternately : ; 
HOBBINOT. 
Come, Roſalind, O come! for without thee 
What pleaſure can the country have for me? 
Come, Roſalind, O come! My brinded kine, 
My ſaowy ſneep, my farm, and all, is thine, 


LANQ, : 
Come, Roſalind, O come! here ſhady bowers, 
Here are cool fountains, and here ipringing 
flow'rs. 
Come, Roſalind; here ever let us ſlay, * 
And ſweetly waſte our live-long time away. 


Our other paſtoral writer, in expreſſing 
the ſame thought, deviates in:o down- 


right poetry. 


STREPHONs 
In ſpring the fields, in * FE hills I love; 
At morn the plains, at noon the ſhady grove; 
But Delia always: forc'd from Delia's fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon delight, 
, DAPHNE. 
Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet freſh as early day; 
Ev n ſpring diſpleaſes when the ſhines not here, 
But, bleſt with her, tis ſpring throughout the 
year. 


In the firlt of theſe authors, two ſhep- 
herds thus innocently deſcribe the be- 
haviour of their miſtreſies; 

HOBBINOTL. 
As Marian bath'd, by chance I paſſed by; 
She bluſh'd, and at me caſt a fidelong eve: 


Then ſwift beneath the cryſtal wave ſhe try'd 
Her beauteous form, but all in vain, to hides 


| LAN d- 
As I to cool me bath'd one ſultry day, 
Fond Lydia lurking in the ſeoges lay; 
The wanton laugh'd, and ſeem' d in haſte to fly; 
Vet often ſtopp d, and often turn d her eise. 


The other modern (who it muſt be con- 


feſſed hath a knack of verſifying) hath 


it as follows; 

STREPHON« | 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes ber eager ſwainz 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
Ard by that laugh the willing fair is found. 


DAPHNE. 
The ſprightly Sylvia trips along the green; 
She runs, but hopes ſhe does not run unſeen; 
While a kind glance at her purſuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyes! 


There is nothing the writers of this kind 
of poetry are fonder of than deſcrip- 
tions of paſtoral preſents. Philips ſays 
thus of a ſheep-hook — 


Of ſeaſon'd elm, where ſtuds of braſs appears 
To ſpeak the giver's name, the month and 
year | | 
The hook of poliſh'd feel, the handle turn d, 
And richly by the graver's ill . 
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The other of a bowl emboſſed with fi- 

gures— ' 

where wanton ivy twines, 

And ſwelling cluſters bend the curling vines; 

Four figures riſing from the work appear, 

The various ſeaſons of the rolling year; 

And what is that which binds the radiant ſky, 

Where twelve bright ſigns in beauteous order 
lie? 


The ſimplicity of the ſwain in this place, 
who forgets the name of the Zodiack, is 
no ill imitation of Virgil; but how much 
more plainly and unaffectedly would 
Philips have drefied this thought in his 
Doric? , 


And what That height, which girds the Wel- 
kin ſheen, 
Where twelve gay ſigns in meet array are ſeen, 


Tf the reader would indulge his cu- 
riofity any farther in the compariton of 
particulars, he may read the firſt paſto- 
ral of Philips, with the ſecond of his con- 
temporary, and the fourth and fixth of 
the former, with the fourth and firlt of 
the latter; where ſeveral parallel places 
will occur to every one. 

Having now ſhewn ſome parts, in 
which theſe two writers may be com- 

ared, it is a juſtice i owe to Mr. Phi- 
= to diſcover thoſe in which no man 
can compare with him. Firſt, that 
beautiful ruſticity, of which I ſhall only 
produce two inſtances, out of a hundred 
not yet quoted: 


O woful day! O day cf woe,” quoth he, 
And woful I, who live the day to ſee!“ 


That ſimplicity of dition, the melan- 
choly flowing of the numbers, the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſound, and the eaſy turn 
of the words, in this Dirge, (to make uſe 
of our author's expreſſion) are extreme- 
ly elegant, & 

In another of his paſtorals, a ſhepherd 
utters a Dirge not much inferior to the 
former, in the following lines: 


Ah me the while! ah me, the luckleſs day! 
Ab, luckleſs lad! the rather might I ſay; 
* Ah, filly I! more filly than my ſheep, 
Which on the flow'ry plains1 once did keep.” 


How he ftill charms the ear with theſe 


el repetitions of the epithets; and 
how ſignificant is the laſt verſe! I defy 
the moſt common reader to repeat them 
without feeling ſome motions of com- 
paſſon. 


* 


B * That is, the kine or cows» 
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In the next place I ſhall rank his Pro- 

verbs, in which I formerly obſerved he 

excels: for example 

A rolling ſtone is ever bare of moſs; 


And, to their coſt, green years old proverbs 
croſs. 


— Ie that late lies down, as late will riſes 
And, ſluggard-like, till noon-day ſnoring lies. 


Againſt il luck all cunning foreſight fails; 
Whether we ſleep or wake it nought avails. 
Nor fear, from upright ſentence, avrong. 


Laſtly, his elegant Dialect, which alone 
might prove him the eldeſt born of Spen- 
ſer, and our only true Arcadian, I ſhould 
think it proper for the ſeveral writers of 
paſtoral to confine themſelves to their 
ſeveral counties. Spenſer ſeems to have 
been of this opinion; for he hath laid 
the ſcene of one of his paſtorals in Wales, 
where, with all the fmplicity natural to 
that part of our iſland, one ſhepherd bids 
the other good-morrow in an unuſual 
and elegant manner— 

Diggon Davy, I bid hur Cod- day: 

Or Diggon hur is, or I miſ-ſay. 


D: ggon anſwers— 
Hur w2s hur while it was day-lightz 
But now hur is a mot wretched wight, &c, 


But the moſt beautiful example of this 
kind that I ever met with, is a very va- 
luahle piece which I chanced to find 
among ſome old manuſcripts, entitled, 
© A Paitoral Ballad;* which I think, 
for it's nature and ſimplicity, may (not- 
withſtanding the modeſty of the title) 
beg allowed a perfect paſtoral: it is com- 
poſed in the Somerſetſhire diale&, and 
the names ſuch as are proper to the 
country people. It may be obſerved, 
as a farther beauty of this paſtoral, the 


words Nymph, Dryad, Naiad, Faun, 
Cupid, or Satyr, are not once men- 


tioned through the whole. I ſhall make 
ro apology for inſerting ſome few lines 
of this excellent piece. Cicily breaks 
thus into the ſubject, as ſhe is going a 
milking: 
CICILYs 
Ranger, go vetch tha“ kee, orelſe tha zun 
Will quite be go, beyote c have half a'don. 
5 ROGER, 45 

Thou ſhould not ax ma tweece, but I've a he 
To dreave our bull to bull tha parſon's kee. 


It is to be obſerved, that this whole dia- 


logue is formed upon the paſſion of jea- 
louſy; and his mentioning the parſon's 
kine naturally revives the jealouſy of the 


ſhepherdeſs 
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ſhepherdeſs Cicily, which me expreſſes 
as follows: 
CICILY. 


hy Rager, Rager, ehee was zore avraid 
hen in yond vield you kifs'd tha parſon's 
maid: 4 
Js this the love that once to me you zed 
When from the wake thou broughtſt me 
gingerbread? | 


Cicily, thou charg'ſt me falſe—T'}! zwear to 
thee, ; 
Tha parſon's maid is ill a maid for me! 


In which anſwer of his are expreſſed at 
once that * ſpirit of religion, and that 
* innocence of the Golden Age, fo ne- 
ceſſary to be obſerved by all writers of 
Paſtoral. 

At the concluſion of this piece, the 
author reconciles the lovers, and ends 
the eclogue the moſt ſimply in the world. 
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So Rager parted vor to vetch tha kee, 
And vor her bucket in went Cicily, 


Lam loth to ſhew my fondneſs for an. 
* ſo far as to prefer this ancient 
Britiſh author to our preſent English 
writers of paſtoral; but I cannot avoid 
making this obvious remark, that both 
Spenſer and Philips have hit into the 
fame road with this old Weſt-couniry 
bard of ours. 


After all that hath been ſaid, I hope 


none can think it any injuſtice to Mr. 


Pope, that I forbore to mention him as 
a paſtoral writer; ſince upon the whole 
he is of the ſame claſs with Moſchus 
and Bion, whom we have excluded that 
rank; and of whoſe eclogues, as well as 
ſome of Virgil's, it may be ſaid, that 
according to the deſcription we have 


given of this ſort of poetry, they are by 


no means Paſtorals, but * ſomething 
c better *.“ 


Ne XLI. TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 


EVEN CHURCHES ARE NO SANCTVUARIES NOW, 


T*HE following letter has ſo much 

truth and reaſon in it, that I be- 

lieve every man of ſenſe and honour in 

England will have a juſt indignation 

againſt the perſon who could commit 

ſo great a violence as that of which my 
correſpondent complains, 


TOTHEAUTHOR OF THEGUARDIAN. 

ITY | 
I Claim a place in your paper for what 
= I now write to you, from the de- 
claration which you made at your firſt 
appearance, and the very title you aſ- 
ſume to yourſelf. | 

If the circumſtance, which JI am go- 
ing to mention, is overlooked hy one 
who calls himſelf Guardian, I am ſure 
honour and integrity, innocence and 
virtue, are not the objects of his care. 
The Examiner ends his diſcourſe of 
Friday the' twenty-fourth inſtant with 
theſe words. 
No ſooner was D among ke 
Whigs, and confirmed paſt retrieving, 
but Lady Char—te is taken knotting 


* The foregoing Eflay by Mr. Pope himſelf. 
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in Saint James's Chapel during divine 
ſervice, in the immediate preſence both 
of God and her Majeſty, who were 
aſfronted together, that the family 
might appear to be entirely come over. 
I ſpare the beauty for the fake of her 
birth; but certainly there was no oc- 
caſion for ſo public a proof, that her 
fingers are more dextrous in tying 2 
* knot, than her father's brains in per- 
«* plexing the government.” 

It is apparent, that the perſon here in- 
tended 1s by her birth a lady, and daugh- 
ter of an earl of Great Britain; and the 
treatment this author is pleaſed to give 
her, he makes no ſcruple to own ſhe is 
expoſed to by being his daughter. Since 
he has aſſumed a licence to talk of this 
nobleman in print to his diſadvantage, 
T hope his lordſhip will pardon me, that 
out of the intereſt which I, and all true 
Engliſhmen, have in his character, 1 
take the liberty to defend him, 

I am willing en this occaſion to allow 

the claim and pretenſion to merit to be 
ſuch as the ſame author deſcribes in his 
preceding paper. 
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By active merit,” ſays the Examiner 
of the twenty-firſt, © I underſtand, not 
only the power and ability to ſerve, but 
the actual exerciſe of any one or more 
virtues, for promoting the good of 
one's country, and a long and ſteady 
courſe of real endeavours to appear uſe- 
ful in a government; or where a per- 
ſon, eminently qualified for public 
affairs, diſtinguiſhes himſelf in ſome 
critical juncture, and at the expence 
of his eaſe and fortune; or with the 


to the malice of a deſigning faction, 
by thwarting their wicked purpoſes, 
and contributing to the ſafety, repoſe, 
and welfare of a people.” 

Let us examine the conduct of this 


noble earl by this deſcription. Upon the 


late glorious Revolution, when it was 
in debate in what manner the people of 
England ſhould expreſs their gratitude 
to their deliverer, this lord, from the 
utmoſt tenderneſs and loyalty to this un- 
happy prince, and apprehenſive cf the 
danger of ſo great a change, voted againſt 
King William's acceſſion to the throne: 
however, his following ſervices ſuffi- 
ciently teſtified the truth of that his me- 
morable expreſſion, Though he could 
not make a king, he could obey him. 
The whole courſe and tenor of his life 
ever ſince has been viſibly animated by 
a ſteady and conſtant zeal for the mo- 
narchy and epiſcopacy of theſe realms. 
He has been ever reviled by all who are 
cold to the intereſts. of our eſtabliſhed 
religion, or diffenters from it, as a fa- 
vourer of perſecution, and a bigot to the 
church, againſt the civil rights of his 
fellow · ſubjects. Thus it ſtood with him 
at the trial of Doctor Sacheverell, when 
this noble earl had a very great ſhare in 
obtaining the gentle ſentence which the 
Houſe of Lords pronounced on that oc- 
caſion: but, indeed, I have not heard 
that any of his lordſhip's dependents 
joined Saint Harry“ in the pilgrimage 
which * that meek man” took afterwards 
round England, followed by drum, 
trumpet, and acclamations, to! viſit the 
* Churches.” Civil prudence made it, 
perhaps, neceſſary to throw the public 
affairs into fach hands as had no pre- 
tenſions to popularity in either party, 
but from the diſtribution of the queen's 
favours, | 


During ſuch, and other late tranſac- 


* Dr. Henry Sacheverell. 


hazard of his perſon, expoſes himſelf - 
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tions, (which are too freſh to need be- 
ing recounted) the Earl of Nottingham 
has had the misfortune to differ with the 
lords who have the honour to be em- 
ployed in the adminiſtration; but even 
among theſe incidents he has highly diſ- 
tinguiſned himſelf in procuring an act 
of parliament, to prevent that thoſe who 
dilent from the church ſhould ſerve in 
the ſtate. 

I hope theſe are great and critical 
junctures, wherein this gentleman has 
ſhewn himſelf a patriot and lover of the 
church in as eminent a manner as any 
other of his fellow-ſubjets. * He has 
bat all times, and in all ſeaſons, ſhewn 
© the ſame ſteady abhorrence to all in- 
© novations.* But it is from this be- 
haviour that he has deſerved fo ill of the 
Examiner, as to be termed a © late con- 
© vert? to thoſe whom he calls factious, 
and introduced in his profane dialogue 
of April the 6th, with a ſervant and a 
madwoman. I think I have, according 
to the Examiner's own deſcription of 
merit, ſhewn how little this nobleman 
deſerves ſuch treatment. I ſhall now 
appeal to all the world, to conſider whe- 
ther the outrage committed againit the 
young lady had nat been crue] and +1- 
ſufferable towards the daughter of the 
higheſt offender. | 

heutmoſt malice and invention could 
go no farther than to forge a ſtory of 
her having inadvertently done an indif- 
ferent action in a ſacred place. Of what 
temper can this man be made, that could 
have no ſenſe of the pangs he muſt give 
a young lady to be barely mentioned in 
a public paper, much more to be named 
in a libellous manner, as having offended 
God and man. | 

But the wretcb, as dull as he is wick + 
ed, felt it ſtrike on his imagination, that 
knotting and perplexing would make a 
quaint ſting at the end of his paper, and 
had no compunction, though he intro- 
duced his wittic:im at the expence of a 
young lady's quict, and (as far as in 

im lies) her honour, Does he thus 
finiſh his diſcourſe of religion? This is 
indeed * to. lay at us, and make ever 
blow fell to the ground.” \ 

There is no party concerned in this 
circumſtance; but every man that hopes 
for a virtuous woman to his wife, that 
would defend his child, or protect 
his miſtreſs, ought to receixe this inſo - 


lence 
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lence as done to himſelf. In the im- 
* mediate preſence of God and her ma- 
« jefty, that the family might appear to 
pe entirely come over, ſays the fawn- 
iug miſcreant, It is very viſible which 
of choſe powers (that he has put toge- 
ther) he is the more fearful of offending. 
But he miſtakes his way in making his 
court to a pious ſovereign, by naming 
her with the Deity, in order to find pro- 
tection for infulting a virtuous woman, 
who comes to call upon him in the royal 
chapel. | 

If life be (as it ought to be with peo- 
ple of their character, whom the Exa- 
miner attacks) leſs valuable and dear 
than honour and reputation, in that pro- 
portion is the Examiner worſe than an 
aſſaſſin. We have ſtood by and tamely 
heard him aggravate the diſgraces of the 
brave and the unfortunate, We have 
een him double the anguiſh of the un- 


happy man; we have ſeen him trample 
on the aſhes of the dead; but all this 
has concerned greater life, and could 
touch only public characters, they did 
but remotely affect our private and do. 
meſtic intereſts; but when due regard is 
not had to the honour of women, all hn. 
man ſociety is aſſaulted. The highe# 
erſon in the world is of that ſex, and 
= the utmoſt ſenſibility of an outrage 
committed againſt it. She who was the 
beſt wife that ever prince was bleſſed 
with, will, though ſhe fits on a throne, 
jealoufly regard the honour of a young 
lady who has not entered into that con- 
dition. | | 
Lady Char—te's quality will make 
it impoſſible that this cruel uſage can 
eſcape her majeſty's notice; and it is the 
buſineſs of every honeſt man to trace the 
oftender, and expoſe him to the indig 
nation of his ſovereign. 


Ne XLII. WEDNESDAY, APRIL 29. 


WON MISSURA CUTEM, NISI PLENA CRUVUORIS HIRUDO., 


Hor, Ans Por r. v. vir. 


STICKING LIKE LEECHES TILL THEY BURST WITH BLOOD. 


OM Lizard told us a ſtory the other 
Cay, of ſome perſons which our 
fimily know very well, with ſo much 
humour and life, that it cauſed a great 
tal of mirth at the tea-table. His bro- 
ther Will, the Templar, was highly de- 
lichted with it; and the next day being 
with ſome of his inns-of-court acquaint- 
ance, reſolved (whether out of the be- 
nevolznce or the pride of his heart, I 
will not determine) to entertain them 
with what he called © a pleaſant humour 
© exough,* I was in great pain for him 
hen I heard him begin, and was not 
at all turprized to find the company very 
J;ttle moved by it. Will bluſhed, looked 
rourd the room, and with a forced laugh 
—* Faith. gentlemen,” ſaid he,“ I do not 
© i:now what makes you look ſo grave; 
it vas an admirable ſtory when I 
4 heard it. ; 

When I came home, I fell into a pro- 
found contemplation upon Story- Tell- 
ing; and, as I have nothing ſo much at 
heart as the good of my country, I re- 
joived to lay down ſome Precautions 
upon this ſubject. 

1 have often thought that a ſtory- 


Roscommon. 


teller is born, as well as a poet. It 
I think, certain, that ſome men have 
ſuch a peculiar caſt of mind, that they 
ſce things in another light than men of 
grave diſpoſitions. Men of a lively ima- 
gination, and a mirthful temper, wi!l 
repreſent things to their hearers in the 
ſame manner as they themſelves wer: 
affected with them; and whereas lerion: 
{ſpirits might perhaps have been diſguſt- 
ed at the ſight of ſome odd occurrence: 
in life; yet the very ſame occurrences 
ſhall pleaſe them in a well-told ttory, 
where the diſagreeable parts of the images 
are concealed, and thoſe only which ate 
plealing exhibited to the fancy. Story- 
telling is therefore not an art, but what 
we call a Knack; it doth not ſo much 
ſubſiſt upon wit as upon humour; and, 
I will add, that it is not perfect without 
proper geſticulations of the body, which 


naturally attend ſuch merry emotions ot 


the mind. I know very well, that 5 
certain gravity of countenance ſets ſome 
ſtories off to advantage, where the heater 
is to be ſurprized in the end: but this 1s 
by no means a general rule; for it is fre- 
quently convenient to aid and aſſiſt, by 
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chearful looks, and whimſical agitations. 
1 will, go yet further, and affirm that 
the ſucceſs of a ſtory very often depends 
upon the make of the body, and forma- 
tion of the features, of him who relates 
it. I have been of this opinion ever 
ſince I criticiſed upon the chin of Dick 
Dewlap. I very often had the weakneſs 


to repine at the proſperity of his con- 


ceics, which made him paſs for a wit 
with the widow at the coffee-houſe, and 
the ordinary mechanics that frequent 
it; nor could I myſelt forbear laughing 
at them moſt heartily, though, upon 
examination, I thought molt of them 
very flat and infipid., I found, after 
ſame time, that the merit of his wit was 
founded upon the ſhaking of a fat paunch, 
and the toſſing up of a pair of roly jowls. 
Poor Dick had a fit of ſickneſs, which 
robbed him of his fat and his fame at 
once; and it was full three months be- 
fore he regained his reputation, which 
roſe in proportion to his floridity. He 
is now very jolly and ingenious, and 
hath a good — Rar for wit. 

Thoſe who are, thus adorned with the 
gifts of nature, are apt to ſhew their 
parts with too much oſtentation: 1 would 
therefore adviſe all the profeſſors of this 
art never to tell ſtories, but as they ſeem 
to grow out of the ſubje& matter of the 
converſation, or as they ſerve to illu- 
ſtrate or enliven it. Stories that are very 
odmmon are generally irk ſome; but may 
be aptly introduced, provided they be 
only hinted at, and mentioned by way 
of alluſion. Thoſe that are altogether 
new ſhould never be uſhered in without 
a ſhort and pertinent character of the 
chief perſons concerned; becauſe, by 
that means, you make the company ac- 
quainted with them; and it is a certain 
rule, that flight and trivial accounts of 
thoſe who are familiar to us, adminiſter 
more mirth than the brighteſt points of 
wit in unknown characters. A little 
circumſtance, in the complexion or dreſs 
of the man you are talking of, ſets his 
image before the hearer, it it be choſen 
aptly for the ſtory, Thus, I remem- 
ber, Tom Lizard, after having made 
his ſiſters merry with an account of a 
formal old man's way of compliment- 
ing, owned very frankly, that his tory 
would not have been worth one farthing, 
if he had made the hat of him whom he 
repreſented one inch narrower. Beſides 
the marking diſtin& characters, and ſe- 
efting pertinent circumſtances, it is like- 
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wiſe neceſſary to leave off in time, and 
end ſmartly. So that there is a kind of 
drama in the forming of a ſtory, and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it is 
the {ume as in an epigram. Itis a miter- 


able thing, after one hath raiſed the ex- 


pectation of the company by humoum- 
ous characters, and a pretty conceit, to 
purſue the matter too far. ” There is no 
retreating; and how poor is it for a Stoiy- 
teller to end his relation by ſaving— 
That's all!' 

As the chuſing of pertinent circum- 
ſtances is the life of a Sto'y, and that 
wherein humour principaliy conſiſts; Jo 
the collectors of impertinent particulars 
are the very bane and opiates cf conver - 
ſation. Old men are great tranſgreflors 
this way. Poor Ned Poppy—he's gone! 
uus a very honeſt man, but was fo 
exceſſively tedious over his pipe, that 
he was not to be endured. He knew 
ſo exactly what they had for dinner, 
when ſuch a thing happened; in what 
ditch his bay ſtone-horſe had his ſprain 
at that time, and how his man John— 
no! it was William ſtarted a hare in the 
common field; that he never got to the 
end of his tale, "Then he was extreme- 
ly particular in marriages and intermar- 
riages, and couſins twice or thrice re- 
moved; and whether fuch a thing hap- 
pened at the latter end of July, or the 
beginning of Auguit. He had a mar- 
vellous tendency likewiſe to digreſſions; 
inſomuch that if a conſiderable perſon 
was mentioned in his ſtory, he would 
ſtraightway launch out into an epiſode 
of himz and again, it in that perſon's 
tory he had occahon to remember a 
third man, he broke off, and gave us 
his hiſtory, and {5 on. He always put 
me in mind of what Sir William Tem- 
»le informs vs of the Tale-tellers in the 
North of Ireland, who are hired to tell 
ſtories of giants and enchanters to lull 

cople afleep. T heſe hiſtorians are ob- 
liged, by their bargain, to go on wich- 
out ſtopping; ſo that after the patient 
hath, by this benefit, enjoyed a long nap, 
he is ſure to find the operator proceed - 
ing in his work. Ned procured the like 
eſtect in me the laſt time I was with him. 


As he was in the third hour'of his ftory, 


and very thankful that his memory did 
not fail him, I fairly nodded in the el- 
bow-chair. He was much affronted at 
this, till I told him—* Old friend, you 


© have your infirmity, and I have mince.” 


But of all evils in Story-telling, the 
| M 2 humour 
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humour of telling tales one after ano- 
ther, in great numbers, is the leaſt ſup- 
portable. Sir Harry Pandolf and his 
ſon gave my Lady Lizard great offence 
in this particular, Sir Harry hath what 
they call a String of Stories, which he 


tells over every Chriſtmas. When our 


family viſits there, we are conſtantly, 
alter ſupper, entertained with theGlaſten- 
bury Thorn. When we have wondered 
at that a little Ay, but father, ſaith the 
ſon, © let us have the Spirit in the Wood.” 
After that hath been laughed at-“ Ay, 
© but father, cries the booby again, 
© tell us how you ſerved the robber.'— 
6 Alack-a-day,' ſaith Sir Harry with a 
ſmile, and rubbing his forehead, © I 
© have almoſt forgot that; but it is a 
© pleaſant conceit, to he ſure.” Accord- 
ingly he tells that and twenty more in 
the ſame independent order; and with- 
out the leaſt variation, at this day, as he 
hath done, to my knowledge, ever ſince 
the Revolution, I muſt not forget a 
very odd compliment that Sir Harry al- 
ways makes my lady when he dines 
here. After dinner he ſtrokes his belly, 
and ſays, with a feigned concern in his 
countenance—* Madam, I have loſt by 


* you to-day,'==* How fo, Sir Harry:?“ 
replies my lady, Madam, ſays he, 
© I have loſt an excellent ſtomach. At 
this his ſon and heir laughs immoderate- 
ly, and winks upon Mrs. Annabella, 
'This is the thirty-third time. that Sir 
Harry hath been thus arch, and I can 
bear it no longer. 

As the telling of ſtories is great help 
and life to converſation, I always en. 
courage them, if they are pertinent and 
innocent; in oppoſition to thoſe gloomy 
mortals, who diſdam every thing but 
matter of fa&t. Thoſe grave fellows are 
my averſion, who ſift every thing with 
the-utmoſt nicety, and find the malig- 
nity of a lye in a piece of humour, puſh- 
ed a little beyond exact truth. I like. 
wiſe have a poor opinion of thoſe who 
have got a trick of keeping a ſteady 
countenance, that cock their hats, and 
look glum when a pleaſant thing is ſaid, 
and aſk—* Well! and what then?' Men 
of wit and parts ſhould treat one another 
with benevolence; and I will lay it down 
as a maxim, that if you ſeem to have a 
good opinion of another man's wit, he 
will allow you to have judgment, 


Ne XLIII. THURSDAY, APRIL 30. 


EFFUTIRE LIVES INDIGNA TRAGOEDIA VERSUS, 
UT FESTIS MATRONA MOVERI JUSSA DIEBUS., 


Hor. Ars Porr. v. 231. 


r GY SHOU'D BLUSH AS MUCH ro sreor 
TO THE LOW MIMIC FOLLIES OF A FARCE, 
AS A GRAVE MATRON WOULD TO DANCE WITH GIRLS. 


Had for ſome days obſerved ſome- 
A thing in agitation, which was car- 
ried by ſmiles and whiſpers, between 
my Lady Lizard and her daughters, 
with a profeſſed declaration that Mr. 
Ironſide ſhould not be in the ſecret. I 
would not treſpaſs upon the integrity of 
the Sparkler ſo much as to ſolicit her 
to break her word even in a trifle; but 
J take it for an inſtance of her kindneſs 
to me, that as ſoon as ſhe was at liberty, 
ſhe was impatient to let me know 1t, 
and this morning ſent me the following 


billet, 


SIR, 
MY brother Tom waited upon us all 
laſt night to Cato; we fat in the 
firlt ſeats in the box of the eighteen- 


RoscCOoMMONe« 


penny gallery. You muſt come hither 


this morning, for we ſhall be full of de- 
bates about the characters. I was for 
Marcia laſt night, but find that parti- 
ality was owing to the awe I was under 
in her father's preſence; but this morn- 
ing Lucia is my woman. You will tell 
me whether I am right or no when I ſez 
you; but I think it is-a more difficult 
virtue to forbear going into a family, 
though ſhe was in love with the heir of 
it, for no other reaſon but becauſe her 
happineſs was inconſiſtent with the tran- 
quillity of the whole houſe to which ſhe 
ſhould be allied. I ſay, I think it a more 
generous virtue in Lucia to conquer her 
love from this motive, than in Marcia 
to ſuſpend hers in the preſent circum- 
ſtances of her father and her _— 

ut 


. 
4 


but pray be here to ſettle theſe mattters. 
I am your moſt obliged and obedient 


humble ſervant, 
MART LIZARD. 


I made all the haſte imaginable to the 


family, where I found 'Tom with the 
play in his hand, and the whole com- 
pany with a ſublime cheartulnels in 
their countenance, all ready to ſpeak to 
me at once; and before I could draw 
my chair, my lady herſelf repeated 


is not a ſet of features or complexion, 
The tincture of a ſkin that | admire; 
Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in his eye, and palls upon the ſenſe. 
The virtuous Marcia towers above her ſex; 
True, ſhe is fair, (Oh, how divinely fair!) 
But till the lovely maid improves her charms 
With inward greatneſs, unaffected wiſdom, 
And ſanity of manners. 


I was going to ſpeak, when Mrs. 
Cornelia ſtood up, and with the moſt 
gentle accent, and ſweeteſt tone of voice, 
lucceeded her mother, * 


So the pure limpid ſtream, when foul with 
ſtains 

Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, 

Works itſelf clear, and as it runs retines, 

Till by degre-s the floating mirror ſhines, 

Reflects each flow'r that on the border grows, 

And a new heav'n in it's fair botom ſhows, 


I thought now they would have given 
me time to draw a chair, but the Spark - 
ler took hold of me, and I heard her 
with the utmoſt delight purſue her ad- 
miratton of Lucia, in the words of 
Portius— 


Athwart the terrors that thy vow 

Has + 9g round thee, thou appear ſt more 
air, 

More amiable, and riſeſt in thy charms, 

Lovely ſt of women! Heav'n is in thy ſoul, 

Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 

Bright'ning each other; thou art all divine! 


When the ladies had done ſpeaking, 
I took the liberty to take my place; 
while Tom, who, like a juſt courtier, 
thinks the intereſt of his prince and 


country the ſame, dwelt upon theſe 
lines: 


RE, O my friends, the laws, the 

rights, 5 

The gen'rous plan of power deliver'd down 

From age to age, by your renown'd fore- 
fathers, 


(Co dearlybought, the price of ſo much blood.) 
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O let it never periſh-in your hands! 
But piouſly tranſmit it to your children. 


Though I would not take notice of 
it at that time, it went to my heart that 
Annabella, for whom I have long had 
ſome apprehenſions, ſaid nothing on this 
occaſion, but indulged herſelf in the 
ſneer of a little mind, to fee the reſt ſo 


much affected. Mrs. Betty alſo, who 


knows forſooth more than us all, over- 
looked the whole drama, but acknow- 
ledged the dreſſes of Syphax and Juba 
were very prettily imagined. The love 
of virtue, which has been ſo warm 

rouſed by this admirable piece in alt 
parts of the theatre, is an unanſwerable 
inſtance of how great force the ſtage 
might be towards the improvement of 
the world, were it regarded and encou- 


raged as much as it ought. There is 


no medium in this caſe; for the advan- 
tage of Action, and the repreſentation 


of vice and virtue in an agreeable or 
odious manner before our eyes, are ſo 
irreſiſtibly prevalent, that the theatre 


ought to be ſhut up, or carefully go- 
verned, in any nation that values the 


promotion of virtue, or guard of inno- 


cence among it's people. Speeches or 
ſermons will ever ſuffer, in ſome de- 


gree, from the characters of thoſe that 


make them; and mankind are fo unwil- 
ling to reflect on what makes for their 
own mortification, that they are ever 


cavilling againſt the lives of thoſe who 
ſpeak in the cauſe of goodneſs, to keep 
themſelves in countenance, and continue 
in beloved infirmities. But in the caſe 
of the Stage, envy and detraction are 
baffled, and none are offended, but all 


in ſenſibly won by perſonated characters, 
which they neither look upon as their 
rivals or ſuperiors; every man that has 
any degree of what is laudable in a the- 


atrical character, is ſecretly pleaſed, and 


encouraged, in the proſecution of that 
virtue, without fancying any man about 
him has more of it. To this purpoſe I 
fell a talking at the tea-table, when my 
Lady Lizard, with a look of ſome ſe- 
verity towards Annahella and Mrs, 
Betty, was pleaſed to ſay, that it muſt 
be from ſome trifling prepoſſeſſion of 
mind that any one could be unmoved 
with the characters of this tragedy; nor 
do I yet underſtand to what circum- 


ſtance in the family her ladyſhip allud- 


ed, when ſhe made all the company 


look ſerious, and rehearſed, with a tone 


more 
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more exalted, thoſe words of the he- 
YOINe—— 1 a 

In ſpite of all the virtue: we can boaſl, 
The woman that deliberates is loſt, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


WHEREAS Bat Pigeon, in the 
Strand, hair-cutter to the family 
of the Lizards, has attained to great 


— 


D ARDIAx. 


proficience in his art, Mr. Ironſide ad. 


viſes all perſons of fine heads, in order 
to have juſtice done them, to repair to 


that induſtrious mechanic, 

N. B. Mr. Pigeon has orders to talk 
with, and examine into the parts and 
characters of young perſons, before he 


thins the covering near the ſeat of the 
brain, 


No XLIV. FRIDAY, MAY I. 


Mc ITER ELYSIUM NOBIS. 


ViRG. EN. 6. v. 542. 


THIS PATH CONDUCTS US TO THE ELYSIAN FIELDS, 


1 Have frequently obſerved in the 
walks belonging to all the inns of 
court, a ſet of old fellows who appear 
to be humouriſts, and wrapped up in 
themfelves; but have long been at a Joſs 
when I have ſeen them ſmile, and name 
my name as I paſſed by, and fay—* Old 
Ironſide wears well.“ I am a mere 
boy to ſome of them who frequent Gray's 


Inn, but am not a little pleaſed to find 


they are even with the world, and re- 
turn upon it it's negle& towards them, 
which is all the defence we old fellows 
have againſt the petulancy of young 
people. I am very glad to obſerve, 

that theſe ſages of this peripatetic ſect 
ſtudy tranquillity and indolence of body 
and mind, in the neighbourhood of ſo 
much contention as 1s carried on among 
the ſtudents of Littleton. The follow- 
ing lettcr gives us ſome light into the 
manners and maxims of theſe philoſo- 


phers. 


To THE GUARDIAN, 
SIR, 


A S the depredations of time and for- 
tune have been lamented in all ages, 
thoſe perſons who have reſiſted and diſ- 
puted the tyranny of either of theſe, 
have employed the ſublimeſt ſpeculations 
of the writers in all languages. As theſe 
deceaſed heroes have had their places 
judiciouſly aſſigned them already in the 
Temple of Fame, I would immortalize 
ſome perſons now alive, who to me are 
greater objects of envy, both as their 
bravery is exerciſed with the utmoſt 
tranquillity and pleaſure to themſelves, 
and as they are ſubſtantially happy on 
this ſide of the grave, in oppoſition to 


ſoothe my melancholy in the company 


all the Greek and Latin ſcraps to the 
contrary. 

As, therefore, I am naturally ſubject 
to cruel inroads from the ſpleen, as I 
affirm all evil to come from the Faſt, 
as I am the weather- glaſs of every com- 

any I e into, I ſometimes, accord- 
os to iceſpeare— 


Sit like my grandſite cut in alabaſter, 
Sleep while Iwake,and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ———— 


- I would furniſh out a table of merry 
fame, in envious admiration of thoſe 
jovial blades, who diſappoint the ſtrokes 
of age and fortune with the ſame gaiety 
of foul, as when through youth or at- 
fluence they were in their prime for fan- 
cy, frolic, and atchievement. There arc, 


you may obſerve, in all public walks, 


perſons who by a ſingular ſhabbineſs 
of their attire, make a very ridiculous 
appearance in the opinion of the men of 
dreſs. They are very ſullen and in- 
volved, and appear in ſuch a ſtate of 
diſtreſs and tribulation, as to be though: 
inconſolable. They are generally cf 
that complexion which was in faſhion 
during the pleaſurable reign of Charles 
the — Some of them, indeed, 
are of a lighter brown, whoſe fortunes 
fell with that of King James. Now 
theſe, who are the jeſt of ſuch as take 
themſelves, and the world uſually takes, 
to be in proſperity, are the very perſons 
whoſe _ happineſs, were it underſtood, 
would be looked upon with burning 
envy. I fell into the diſcovery of them 
in the following manner: one day laſt 
ſummer, being particularly under the 
dominion of the ſpleen, I reſolved to 


of 


/ 

6f ſuch whoſe appearance promiſed a 
full return of any complaints I could 
oſſibly utter. Living near Gray's 
Ian-Walk, went thither in ſearch of 
the perſons above deſcribed, and found 
ſome of them ſeated upon a bench, 
where, as Milton ſings— 


the un ierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd their noontide bow'r. 


I ſqueezed in among them, and the 
did not only receive my moanings with 
ſingular humanity, but gave me all poſ- 
ſible encouragement to enlarge them. 
If the blackneſs of my ſpleen raiſed any 
imaginary diſtemper of body, ſome one 
of them immediately ſympathized with 
me. If I ſpoke of any diſappointment 
in my fortune, another of them would 
abate my ſorrowing by recounting to 
me his n (efeat upon the very ſame 
circumſtances. If I touched upon over- 
looked merit, the whole aſſembly ſeem- 
ed to condole with me very feelingly 
upon that particular. In ſhort, I could 
not make myſelf fo calamitous, in mind, 
body, or circumſtances, but ſome one of 
them was upon a level with me. When 
] had wound up my diſcourſe, and was 
ripe for their intended raillery, at firſt 
they crowned my narration with ſeveral 
piteous ſighs and groans, but after a 
ſhort pauſe, and a ſignal given for the 
onſet, they burſt out into a molt in- 
comprehenſible fit of laughter. You 
may be ſure I was notably out of coun- 
tenance, which gave occaſion to a ſe— 
cond exploſion of the fame mirth. What 
troubled me moſt was, that their figure, 
age, and ſhort ſwords, preſerved them 
from any imputation of cowardice upon 
refuſal of battle, and their number from 
inſult, I had now no other way to be 
upon good terms with them, but de- 
liring I might be admitted into this Fra- 
ternity. This was at firſt vigorouſly 
oppoled, it being objected WI me, that 
I affefted too much the appearance of 
an happy man, to be received into a 
lociety ſo proud of appearing the moſt 
afflicted. However, as I only ſcemed 
to be what they really were, I am ad- 
mitted by way of triumph upon pro- 
bation for a year: and if within that 
time it ſhall be poſſible for them to in- 
fuſe any of their gaiety into me, I can, 
at Monmouth Street, upon mighty eaſy 
terms, purchaſe the robes neceſſary for 
my inſtallment into this order; and 
when they have made me as happy, ſhall 
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be willing to appear as miſerable as an 

of this afembly 1 confeſs, I have = 
ſince been aſhamed, that I ſhould once 
take that place to be ſacred to the diſ- 
conſolate, which I now muſt aſktrm to 
be the only Elyſium on this fide the 
Styx; and thatever I ſhonld look upon 
thoſe perſonages as lively inſtances of 
the outrage of time and fortune, who 
diſallow their empire with ſuch inimit- 
able bravery. Some of theſe are pretty 
good claſſical ſcholars, and they follow 
theſe ſtudies always walking, upon ac- 
count of a certain ſentence in Pliny's 
Epiſtles to the following effect: © It is 
© inconceivable how much the under- 
* ſtanding is enlivened by the exerciſe 
© of the body.“ Tf, therefore, their 
author 1s a little difficult, you will ſee 
them fleeting with a very precipitate 
pace; and when it has been very per- 
plexed and abftruſe, I have ſeen a couple 
of theſe ſtudents prepare their apprehen- 
ſions by ſtill quicker motions, till they 
run into wiſdom, Theſe courſes do 
not only make them go through their 
ſtudies with pleaſure and profit, but 
there 1s more ſpirit and vigour in their 
dialogues, after the heat and hurry of 
theſe perambulations. This place was 
choſen as the peculiar reſort of thote 
ſages, not only upon account of it's air 
and ſituation, but in regard to certain 
edifices and feats therein raiſed with 
great magnificence and conveniencez 
and here, after the toils of their walks, 
and upon any ſtreſs of weaiher, theſe 
bleſſed inhabitants aſſemble themſelves. 
There is one building particularly, in 
which, if the day permit, they have the 


moſt frequent conferences, not ſo much 


becauſe of the lovelineſs of it's eininence, 
as a ſentence of literature encircling the 
extremities of it, which I tlink 1s as 


follows: * Franciſcus Bacon Eques Au- 


© ratus Executor Teftamenti Jeremiæ 
© Bettenham Hujus Hoſpitii Viri Ab- 
ſtemii et Contemplativi Hane Sedem 
© poſuitin Memoriam Ejuſdem.“ Now, 
this ſtructure being erected in honour- 
able memory of the abſtemious, the 
contemplative Mr. Bettenham, they 
take trequent occaſion to railly this eru- 
dition, which is to continue the remem- 
brance of a perſon, who, according to 
their tranſlation of the words, heing 
confeſſed to have been of moſt ſplenetie 
memory, ought rather to lie buried in 
oblivion. ä 
Leſt they ſhould flag in their own 


way 
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way of converſation, they admit a fair- 
one to relieve them with hers: there are 
two or three thin exiſtences among them, 
which I think I may call the ghoſts of 
departed beaux, who pay their court 
more particularly to this lady, though 
their paſſion never riſes higher than a 
kiſs, which is always „ 


Vielded with coy ſubmiſſion, modeſt pride, 
And ſweet reluctant amorous delay. 
; Mit ToN. 


As it is the character of this frater- 
nity to turn their ſeeming misfortunes 
to their advantage, they affirm it to be 
the greateſt indulgence imaginable in 
theſe amours, that nature perpetuates 
their good inclinations to the fair, by 
an inability to extinguiſh them. 

During my year of probation, L am 
to prepare myſelf with ſuch parts of 
hiſtory as have engaged their _ 
tion during the leiſure of their ill for- 
tune; I am therefore to read Ruſhworth 


and Clarendon; in the peruſal of which 
authors I am not obliged to enter into 


the juſtneſs of their reflections and cha- 


racters, but am deſired to read, with 
an eye particularly curious, the battles 
of Marſton-Moor and Edge Hill, in 
one of vhich every man of this aſſembly 
has loſt a relation; and each has a ſtory 
which none who has not read thoſe bat- 
tles is able to taſte, — 

I had almoſt forgot to mention a moſt 
unexampled piece of their gallantry, 
Some time ſince, in a moſt prodigious 
foggy morning, I went in ſearch of 
theſe perſons to their uſual place of re- 
ſort, and perhaps ſhall hardly he be— 
lieved, when I affirm, that notwith- 
ſtanding they ſucked in fo condenſed 
and poiſonous an ether, I found them 
enjoying themſelves with as much vi- 
vacity, as if they had breathed in the 
ſerenity of Montpelier. I am, Sir, 

Your molt humble ſervant, 
J. W. 


Ne XV. SATURDAY, MAY 2. 


Do not know that I have been more 

intimately moved with pity in my 
whole life, than when I was reading a 
letter from a young woman, not yet 
nineteen, in which there are theſe la- 
mentable words—* Alas! whither ſhall 
© I fly? he has deceived, ruined, and 
© left me. The circumſtances of her 
ſtory are only thoſe ordinary ones, that 
her lover was a man of greater fortune 
than ſhe could expect would addreſs to 
her upon honourable terms; but the ſaid 
to herſelf, ſhe had wit and beauty, and 
ſuch charms as often captivate ſo far 
as to make men forget thoſe meaner 
conſiderations, and innocent freedoms 
were not to be denied: a gentleman of 
condition is not to be ſhunned purely 
for being ſuch; and they who took 
notice of it, did it only out of malice, 
becauſe they were not uſed by him with 
the ſame diſtinction. But I would 
have young women, who are orphans, 
ar unguarded with powerful alliances, 
conſider with horror the inſolence of 
wealth: fortune does in a great meaſure 
denominate what is vice and virtue; or 
if it does not go ſo far, innocence is 
helpleſs, and oppreſſion unpunithed 
te.) it's aſſiſtance; for this reaſon it 
is, that I would ſtrictly recommend to 


\ 


my young females not to dally with 
men whoſe circumſtances can ſupport 
them againſt their falſhood, and have 
the faſhion of a baſe ſelf-intereſted 
world on their fide, which, inſtead of 
avenging the cauſe of an abuſed wo- 
man, will proclaim her diſnonour; while 
the perſon injured 1s ſhunned likea peſti- 
lence, he who did the wrong fees no 
difference in the reception he meets with, 


nor is he the leſs welcome to the reſt of 


the ſex, who are ſtil] within the pale of 
honour and innocence. * 

What makes this circumſtance the 
more lamentable is, that it frequently 
falls upon thoſe who have greateit merit 
and underſtanding. Gentleneſs of diſ- 


poſition, and taſte of polite converſation, 


I have often known ſnares toward vice 
in ſome, whilt ſulleneſs and difreliſh 
of any thing that was agreeable have 
been the only defences of virtue in others. 
I have my unhappy correſpondent's letter 
before me; and ſhe fays ſhe is ſure he 
is ſo much a gentleman, and he has that 
natural ſoftneſs, that if he reads any 
thing moving on this ſubje& in my pa- 
pers it will certainly make him think. 
oor girl!! Cæſar aſhamed! Has not 
© he ſeen Pharſalia?? Does the poor 
creature imagine that a ſcrip of 1 
a col- 
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a collection of ſentences, and an old 
man's talk of pleaſures which he is paſt, 

Felt upon him who could 
go on in a ſeries of falſhood; let drop 
ambiguous ſentences in her abſence, to 
give her falſe hope from the „ 2mm 
of them by ſome friend that heard them; 
that could paſs as much time in the pur- 
ſuit of her, as would have attained ſome 
uſeful art or ſcience; and that only to 
attain a ſhort revel of his ſenſes under a 
ſtupor of faith, honour, and conſcience? 
No; the deſtruction of a well-educated 
young woman is not accompliſhed by 
the criminal, who is guilty of it, in a 
ſudden ſtart of deſire; he is not ſurpriſed 
into it by frailty; but arrives at it by 
care, ſkill, and meditation. It is no 
ſmall aggravation of the guilt, that it 
is a thouſand times conquered and re- 
ſiſted, even while it is proſecuted. He 
that waits for fairer occaſions, for riper 
wiſhes, for the removal of a particular 
ohjection, or the conquelt of any certain 
ſcruple, has it in his power to obey his 
conſcience, which often calls him, dur- 
ing the intrigue, a villain and a de- 
ſtroyer. There can be nothing ſaid for 
ſuch an evil, but that the 3 of 
nme and ignominy are broken down 
by the prevalence of cuſtom. I do not, 
indeed, expect that my Precautions will 
have. any great weight with men of 
mode; but I know not but they may 


be ſome way efficacious on thoſe who 


have not yet taken their party as to vice 
and virtue for life: but I know not how 
it is, but our ſex has uſurped a certain 
authority to exclude chaſtity out of the 
catalogue of maſculine virtue, by which 
means females adventure all againſt 
thoſe who have nothing to loſe; and they 
having nothing but empty ſighs, tears, 
and reproaches, agamit thoſe who re- 
duced them to real ſorrow and infamy. 
But as I am now talking to the world 
yet untainted, I will venture to recom- 
mend Chaſtity as the nobleſt male qua- 
lification. 

It is, methinks, very unreaſonable, 
that the difficulty of attaining all other 
good habits is what makes them ho- 
nourable, but in this caſe the very at- 
tempt is become ridiculous. But in 
ſpite of all the raillery of the world, 
truth is till truth, and will have beau- 
ties inſeparable from it. T ſhould upon 
tais occaſion bring, examples of heroic 
chaſtity, were I not afraid of having 


my paper thrown away by the modiſh 


% 
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2 of the town, who go no farther, at 
eſt, than the mere och of ill, and 
are\contented to be rather irreproachable 
than praiſe-worthy. In this particular, 
a gentleman in the court of Cyrus, re- 
er to his majeſty the charms and 
eauty of Panthea, and ended his pa- 
negyric by telling him, that ſince he was 
at Jeifure he would carry him to viſit 
her; but that prince, who is a very 
great man to this day, anſwered the 
pimp, becauſe he was a man of quality, 
without roughneſs, and faid with a 
ſmile—< Tf I ſhould viſit her upon your 
introduction now I have leiſure, I do 
not know but. I might go again upon 
© her own invitation, when 1 ought to 
© be better employed. But when I caſt 
about all the inſtances which I have met 
with in all my reading, I find not one 
ſo generous, ſo honeſt, and ſo noble, as 
that of Joſeph in Holy Writ: when his 
maſter had truſted him ſo unreſervedly, 
(to ſpeak it in the emphatical manner 
of the Scripture) * he knew not ought 
© he had ſave the bread which he did eat,” 
he was ſo unhappy as to appear irre- 
ſiſtibly beautiful © his miltreſs; but 
when this ſhameleſs woman proceeds to 
ſollicit him, how gallant is his anſwer ! 
Behold my maſter wotteth not what 
is wich me in the houſe, and hath 
committed all that he hath to my hand; 
there is none greater in the houſe than 
I, neither hath he kept back any 
thing from me but thee, becauſe thou 
art his wife.” The ſame argument, 
which a baſe mind would have made to 
itſelf for committing the evil, was to 
this brave man the greateſt motive for 
forbearing it, that he could do it with 
impunity; the malice and falſhood of 
the difappointed woman naturally aroſe 
on that occaſion, and there is but a ſhort 
ſtep from the practice of virtue to the 
hatred of it. It would therefore be 
worth ſerious con (ideration in both ſexes, 
and the matter is.of importance enough 
to them, to aſk themſelves whether they 
would change lightneſs of heart, indo- 
lence of mind, chearful meals, un- 
troubled flumbers, and gentle diſpo- 
ſitions, for a conſtant pruriency which 
ſhuts out all things that are great or in- 
different, clouds the imagination with 
inſenſibility and prejudice to all manner 
of delight, but that which is common 
to all creatures that extend their ſpecies. 
A looſe behaviour, and an inatten- 
tion to every thing that is ſerious, flow- 
N ing 
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I would propoſe, as the images of agrce. 
able men and women, if they are not 
imitated or regarded, I can only anſwer, 
as I remember Mr. Dryden did on the 
like occaſion, when a young fellow, 
juſt come from the play of Cleomenes, 
told him in raillery againſt the cont. 
nency of his principal character“ If I 


ing from ſome degree of this petulancy, 
is obſervable in the generality of the 
youth of both ſexes in this age, It is 
the one common face of molt public 
meetings, and breaks in upon the ſo- 
briety, I will not ſay ſeverity, that we 
ought to exerciſe in churches. The pert 
boys, and flippant girls, are but faint 
followers of thoſe in the ſame inclina- 
tions at more advanced years. I know 
not who can oblige them to mend their 
manners; all that I pretend to, 1s to en- 
ter my proteſt that they are neither fine 
_ gentlemen nor fine ladies for this beha- 
viour. As for the portraitures which 


© had been alone with a lady, I ſhould 
© not have paſſed my time like your 
© Spartan.'—* That may be, anſwered 
the bard, with a very grave face; but 
give me leave to tell you, Sir, you are 
© no hero. 


No XLVI. MONDAY, MAY 4. 


$80LA EST COELESTI DIGNA REPERTA TORO. 
Oviy. Er. 1. L. 3. dt PoxTo, v. 118. 


ALONE FOUND WORTHY A CELESTIAL BED. 


ESTERDAY, at my Lady Li- 
zard's tea-table, the diſcourſe hap- 
pened to turn upon women of renown; 
tuch as have diitinguiſhed themſelves in 
the world by ſurpriſing actions, or by 
any great and ſhining qualities, ſo as to 
draw upon themſelves the envy of their 
own ſex, and the admiration cf ours. 
My lady has been curious in collecting 
the lives of the moſt famous, of which 
ſhe has a conſiderable number, both in 
rint and manuſcript. This naturally 
ſeq me to ſpeak of Madame Maintenon; 
and, at the requeſt of my lady and her 
daughters, I have undertaken to put 
together ſuch circumſtances of her life, 
as I had formerly gathered out of books, 
and picked up from converſation-in my 
travels. 

Madame Maintenon was born a gen- 
tlewoman; her name is Frances Dau- 
bigne. Monſieur Daubigne, her grand- 
father, was not only a perſon of con- 
dition, but likewiſe of great merit. He 
was born in the year 1550, and died in 
1630, the 8oth year of his age. A 
little before his death he writ his own 
epitaph, which is engraven upon his 
tomb-ſtone in the cloiiter of St. Peter's 
church at Geneva, and may be ſeen in 
Spon's Hiſtory of that republic. He 
was a leading man among the proteſtants 
in France, and much courted to come 
over to the oppoſite party, When he 
perceived there was no fafety for him 
any Jonger in his own country, he fled 


for refuge to Geneva, about the year 
1619. The magiſtrates, and the clergy 
there, received him with great marks of 
honour and diſtinction, and he paflcd 
the remaining part of his life amongſt 
them in great eſteem, Mezeray (the 
French hiftorian) ſays, that he was a 
man of great courage and boldneſs, of 
a ready wit, and of a fine taſte in polite 
learning, as well as of good experience 
in matters of war. | 
The fon of this Daubigne was father 
to the preſent Madame Maintenon. This 
gentleman was thrown into prijon when 
he was but a youth, for what reaſon I 
cannot learn; but his life, it ſeems, was 
in queſtion, if the keeper of the priſon's 
daughter (touched with his misfortuncs 
and his merit) had not determined with 
herſelf to ſet him at liberty, Accord- 
ingly, a favourable opportunity preſent- 
ing itſelf, ſhe ſet the priſoner at large, 
and accompanied him herſelf in his 
flight. The lovers finding themſelves 
now in no danger of being apprehended 7 
Monſieur Daubigne acquitted himſelf 
of the promiſe he had given his fair de- 
liverer, and married her publicly. To 
provide againſt their immediate want in 
a ſtrange place, ſhe had taken with her 
what ſhe found at home moſt valuable 
and caly to be carried off. All this was 
converted into money; and while their 
little treaſure laſted, our new- married 
couple thought themſelves the happieſt 
perſons living. But their proviſion now 
a | began 
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began to fail, and Monſieur Daubigne, 
who plainly ſaw the ſtraits to which 
they muſt be in a little time reduced, 
notwithſtanding all his love and tender- 
neſs, thought he ſhould ſoon be in a far 
worſe condition than that from which 
he had ſo lately eſcaped. But what moſt 
afflicted him was to ſee that his wife, 
whom he loved fo tenderly, mult be re- 
duced to the utmoſt neceihty, and that 
too at a time when ſhe was big with 
child. 

Monſieur Daubigne, preſſed with theſe 
difficulties, formed to himſelf a very ha- 
zardous reſolution; and fince the danger 
he ſaw in it was only to his perſon, he 
put it in execution without ever con- 
ſulting his wife. The purpoſe he en- 
tered upon, was to venture back into 
France, and to endeavour there to get 
up ſome of his effects, and in a ſhort 
time to have the pleaſure of returning to 
his wife with ſome little means of ſub- 
ſiſtence. He flattered himſelf that he 
was now no longer thought of in his 
own country, and that, by the help of 
a friend, he might continue there un- 
known for ſome time. But upon trial 
it happened quite otherwiſe, for he was 
betrayed by thoſe in whom he confided; 


o that he was a ſecond time caſt into 


2 » 


priſon. I ſhould have mentioned, that 
he left his wife without eyer taking 
leave; and that the firſt notice ſhe had of 
his deſign was by a letter, which he ſent 
her from the place where he lay the firſt 
night. Upon the reading of it, ſhe was 
immediately alarmed for the life of a 
huſband fo very dear to her; but ſhe 
fell into the laſt affliction when ſhe re- 
ceived the news of his being impriſoned 
again, of which ſhe had been apprehen- 
hve from the beginning. When her 
concern was a little abated, ſhe conſi- 
dered that the afflicting of herſelf could 
give him no relief; and deſpairing ever 
to be able a ſecond time to bring about 
the delivery of her huſband, and like- 
wile finding it impoſſible for her to live 
long ſeparated from him, ſhe reſolved to 
ſhare in his misfortunes, and to live and 
die with him in his priſon. Therefore, 
without the leaſt regard to the danger of 
a woman's travelling in her condition, 
(for ſhe was now far gone with child) 
the entered upon her journey, and hav- 
ing found out her huſband, voluntarily 
gave herſelf up to remain a priſoner 
with him. And here it was that the was 
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delivered of that daughter, who has ſince 
proved the wonder of her age. | 

The relations of Monſieur Daubigne, 
diſſatisſied with his conduct aud his mar- 
riage, had all of them abandoned him, 


excepting Madame Villete, his ſiſter, 


who uled to viſit him. She could not 
but be touched with the condition in 
which ſhe found him, entirely deſtitute 
of all the conveniencies, and almoſt the 
very neceſſaries of life. But that which 
moſt moved her compaſſion was, to ſee, 
in the arms of a diſconſolate mother, the 
poor helpleſs infant expoſed amidit her 
cries, to cold, to nakedneſs, and hun- 
ger: in this extremity Madame Villete 
took the child home with her, and gave 
her to the care of her daughter's nurſe, 
with whom ſhe was bred up for ſome 
time, as a foſter- ſiſter. Beſides this, ſhe 
ſent the two priſcners ſeveral neceſſaries. 
Some time after, Monſieur Dauhigre 
found means, by changing his religion, 


to get out of priſon, upon condition he 


would quit the kingdom; to which he 
conſented. 

Monſieur Daubigne, knowing he was 
never like to ſee France more, got to- 
gether what little ſubſtance he could, 
in order to make a long voyage; and ſo, 
with a ſmall family, he embarked for 
America; where he and his wife lived in 
quiet, and made it their principal care 
to give their children (a ſon and adaugh- 
ter) good education. 

Theſe unfortunate parents died both 


in their exile, leaving their children very 


young. The daughter, who was elder 
than her brother, as ſhe grew up, began 
to be very deſirous of ſeeing her native 
country; this, together with the hopes 
ſhe had of recovering ſomething of that 
which once belonged to her father, made 
her willing to take the firit opportunity 
of returning into France, Finding there- 
fore a ſhip that was ready to fail thither, 
ſhe went on board, and landed at Ro- 
chelle. From thence ſhe proceeded di- 
realy to Poitou, and there made it her 
buſineſs firſt to enquire out Madame 
Villete, her aunt, who ſhe knew very 
well was the perſon to whom ſhe owed 
her life. Madame Villete received her 
with great marks of affection; and, after 
informing her that ſne muſt not expect 
to recover any thing of what had be- 
longed to her father, ſince that was all 
irreparably loſt and diſſipated by his ba- 
niſhment, and the proceedings againſt 
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him; ſhe added, that ſhe ſhould be wel- 
come, if ſhe thought fit to live with her; 
whereat leaſt ſhe could never be reduced 
to want a ſubſiſtence, 

Mademoiſelie Daubigne accepted the 
offer which her aunt mide her, and 
ſtudied by all means imaginable to ren- 
der herſelf neceſſary and agreeable to a 
perſon upon whom ſhe ſaw that ſhe muſt 
entirely depend for every thing. More 
eſpecially the made it her buſineſs to in- 
finuate herſelf into the affections of her 
couſin, with whom ſhe had one common 
nurſe. And to omit nothing that might 
pleaſe them, ſhe expreſſed a great deſire 
to be inſtructed in the religion of her an- 
ceſtors; ſhe was impatient to have ſome 
converſation with miniſters, and to fre- 

uent their ſermons; ſo that in a ſhort 
time ſhe began to take a great liking to 
the Proteſtant religion. And it is not 
to be doubted, but that ſhe would have 
openly profeſſed this way of worſhip, if 


ſome of her father's relations that were 


Papiſts, and who forſook him in his 
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adverſity, had not, to make their own 


court, been, buſy in advertiſing ſome 
great men of the danger Mademoiſelle 
Daubigne was in as to her ſalvation, and 
in demanding thereupon an order to have 
her put into the hands of Cathelics. 
This piece of zeal was acceptable to the 
ruling party, and orders were ie. 
diately given that ſhe ſhould be taken 
from her aunt Villete, and put into the 
hands of her ofticious relations. This 
was ſoon executed, and Mademoiſelle 
Daubigne was in a manner forced by 
violence from Madame Villete, who was 
the only relation that ever had taken any 
care of her. She ſhed abundance of 
tears at parting, and aſſured her aunt 
and her couſin, (who was now married 
to Monſieur Saint Hermine) that the 
ſhould always preſerve, with the remem- 
brance of their kindneſs, the good im- 
preſſions ſhe had received of their reli. 
gion, and never fail to acknowledge 
both the one and thg other, when ſhe 
found a time and occaſion proper for it, 
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ADEMOISELLE Daubignéwas 
conducted from Madame Villete's 
to a relation, who had a law-ſuit then 
depending at Paris; and being for that 
reaſon obliged to ge thither, ſhe carried 
Mademoiſelle Daubigne with her. This 
lady hired apartments in the ſame houſe 
where the famous Scaron was lodged: 
ſhe made an acquaintance with him; and 
one day, being obliggd to go abroad 
alone upon a viſit, ſhe Neſired he would 
give her couſin leave, in the mean time, 
to come and fit with him; knowing very 
well that a young lady was in no dan- 


ger from ſuch a perfon, and that per- 


aps it might turn to her advantage. 
Monſieur Scaron was, of all men living, 
the moſt unhappy in an untoward frame 
of body, being not only deformed, but 
tikewiſe very infirm: in conſideration of 
his wit and parts, he had a yearly pen- 
ſion from the court of five hundred 
crowns. Scaron was charmed with the 
converſation of Mademoiſelle Daubigne; 
and her kinſwoman took frequent op- 
portunities of leaving her with him. 
This gave Scaron occaſion to diſcover 
ſtill new beauties in her from time to 
time. She would ſometimes entertain 
bim with the ſtory of her adventures 


and her misfortunes, beginning even 
with what ſhe ſuffered before the was 
born; all which ſhe knew how to de- 
ſcribe in ſo expreſſive and moving a man- 
ner, that he found himſelf touched with 
x ſtrong compaſſion towards her; and 
reſolved with himſelf, if not to make 
her happy, at leaſt to ſet her at eaſe, by 
placing her in a nunnery at his own ex- 
pence. But upon tarther deliberation, 
he found himſelf very much inclined to 
lay before her an alternative, which in 


all likelihood ſhe never expected. One 


day, therefore, when ſhe was left alone 
with him, as uſual, he opened his inten- 
tions to her (as it is ſaid) much after 
the following manner. I am, Made- 
© moilelle,” ſays he, © not a little moved 
with your misfortunes, and the great 
ſufferings you have undergone; I am 
likewiſe very ſenſible of the uneaſy cir- 
cumitances under which you labout 
at preſent; and I have now for ſome 
days been contriving with myſelf how 
to extricate you out of all your diffi- 
culties: at laſt I have fallen upon two 
ways of doing what I ſo much deſire; 
I leave you to determine according to 
your inclnztions, in the choice of the 
one or the other; or if neither of them 
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© pleaſe you, to refuſe them both. My 
© fortunes are too narrow to enable me 
© to make yours anſwerable to your 
« merit; all that I am capable of doing 
« js, either to make you a joint partaker 
with myſelf of the little I have, or to 
place you, at my own expence, in any 
* convent you ſhall chuſe. I wiſh it 
«© were in my power to do more for you. 
« Conſult your own inclinations, and 
do what you think will be molt agree- 
« able to yourſelf. As for my perſon, 
I do not pretend to recommend it to 
you; I know I make but an ungain- 
ly figure; but I am not able to new- 
mould it; I offer myſelf to you ſuch 
© as I am; and yet, ſuch as you ſee me, 
I do aſſure you that I would not be- 
© tow myſelf upon another; and that I 
« muſt have a very great eſteem for you, 
ever to propoſe a marriage, which, of 
all things in the world, I have had the 
© leaſt in my thoughts hitherto. Con- 
© ſider, therefore, and take your final 
© reſolutions, either to turn nun, or to 
« marry me, or to continue in your 3 
ſent condition, without repining, ſince 
© theſe do all of them depend upon your 
© own choice. 


2 MademoiſelleDaubizn& returned Mon- 


ſieur Scaron the thanks he ſo well de- 
ſeryed. She was too ſenſible of the diſ- 
agreeableneſs of a dependent ſtate, not 
to be glad to accept of a ſettlement that 
would place her at leaſt above want: 
finding therefore in herſelf no call to- 
wards a nunnery, ſhe anſwered Monſicur 
Scaron without heſitation, that ſhe had 
too great a ſenſe of her obligations to 
him, not to be deſirous of that way of 
life that would give her the moſt fre- 
quent occaſions of ſhewing her gratitude 
to him. Scaron, who was prepoſſeſſed 
with the flattering hopes of paſſing his 
life with a perſon he liked fo well, was 
charmed with her anſwer. They both 
came to a reſolution, that he ſhould aſk 
her relation's conſent that very evening: 
the gave it very frankly; and this mar- 
riage, ſo ſoon concluded, was, as it 
were, the inlet to all the future fortunes 
of Madame Maintenon, She made a 
good wife to Scaron, living happily with 
him, and wanted no conveniencies dur- 
ing his life; but, loling him, ſhe loft all; 
his penſion ceaſed upon his death, and 
the found herſelf again reduced to the 
lame indigent condition in which ſhe 
had been before her marriage. 

Upon this ſhe retired into the convent 


in the Place Royale, founded for the re- 
lief of neceſſitous perſons; where the 
friends of her deceaſed huſband took 
care of her. It was here the friendſhip 
between her and Madame Saint Baſile 
(a nun) had it's beginning, which has 
continued ever ſince, for ſhe ſtill goes to 
viſit her frequently in the convent de la 
Raquette, where ſhe now lives. And 
to the honour of Madame Maintenon, 
it muſt be allowed, that ſhe has always 
been of a grateful temper, and mindful, 
in her high fortunes, of her old friends, 
to whom ſhe had formerly been obliged. 

Her huſband's friends did all they 
could to prevail upon the court to con- 
tinue to her the penſion which Monſieur 
Scaron had enjoyed: in order to this, 
petitions were frequently given in, which 
began always with—* The widow Sca- 


© ron moſt humbly prays your Majeſty," | 


&c. But all theſe petitions ſignified no- 
thing; and the king was ſo weary of 
them, that he has been heard to ſay— 
Muſt T always be peſtered with the 
© widowScaron? notwithitanding which, 
her friends were refoived not to be diſ- 
couraged in their, endeavours to ſerve 
her. 

After this ſhe quitted the convent, 
and went to live in the Hotel d' Albert, 
where her huſband had always been very 
much efſteemed., Here (it is faid) ſome- 
thing very remarkable happened to her, 
which I ſhall relate, becauſe I find it fo 
confidently athrmed upon the knowledge 
of a certain author. There were ma- 
ſons at work in the Hotel d' Albert, not 
far ſrom the apartment of Madame Sca- 
ron: one of them came into her cham- 
ber, and finding two or three viſitants of 
her own ſex, deſired he might ſpeak with 
her in private; ſhe carried him into her 
cloſet, where he took upon him to tell 
her all the future events of her life. 
© But whence he drew this knowiedge, 
continues my author, which time has 
© ſo wonderfully verified, is a myſtery 
c ſtill to me. As to Madame Scaron, 
ſhe ſaw then ſo little appearance of pro- 
bability in his predictions, that ſhe hard- 
ly gave the leaſt heed to them. 
theleſs the company, upon her return, 
remarked ſome alteration in her coun- 
tenance; and one of the ladies ſaid 
© Surely this man has brought you 
© ſome very pleaſing news, for you look 
© with a more chearful air than you did 
© before he came in.“ There would 
© be ſufficient reaſon for my doing ſo, 

replied 


Never- © 
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replied ſhe, © if I could give any credit 
© to what this fellow has promiſed me. 
© And Ian tell you,” ſays ſhe, ſmil- 
mg, © that if there ſhould be any thing 


ein it, you will do well to make your 


© court to me before-hand.” "Theſe la- 
dies could not prevail upon her to ſa- 
tisfy their curioſity any tarther; but ſhe 
communicated the whole ſecret to a bo- 
fom-friend after they were gone; and 
it is from that lady it came to be known, 
when the events foretold were come to 
paſs, and ſo ſcrupulous a ſecrecy in that 
point did no longer ſeem neceſſary. 

Some time after this, ſhe was adviſed 
to ſeek all occaſions of inſinuating her- 
felf into the favour of Madame Moun- 
teſpan, who was the king's miſtreſs, and 
had an abſolute influence over him. Ma- 
dame Scaron therefore found the means 
of being preſented to Madame Moun- 
teſpan, and at that time ſpoke to her 
with ſo good a grace, that Madame 
Mounteſpan, pitying her circumſtances, 
and reſolving to make them more eaſy, 
took upon her to carry a petition from 
her to the king, and to deliver it with 
her own hands. The king, upon her 
preſenting it to him, ſaid “ What, the 
© widow Scaron again? Shall I never 
© ſee any thing elle??—* Indeed, Sir,“ 
fays Madame Mounteſpan, „it is now a 
long time ſince you ought not to have 
© had her name mentioned to you any 
© more; and it is fomething extraordi- 
© nary that your majeſty has done no- 
thing all this while for a poor wo- 
© man, who, without exception, deſerves 
© a much better condition, as well upon 
the account of her own merit, as of 
© the reputation of her late huſband.” 
The king, who was always glad of an 
opportunity to pleaſe Madame Mounteſ- 
pan, granted the petitioner all that was 
deſired. Madame Scaron came to thank 
her patroneſs; and Madame Mounteſpan 
took ſuch a liking to her, that ſhe would 
by all means preſent her to the king, and 
after that propoſed to him, that ſhe 
might be made governante to their chil- 
dren. His majeſty conſented to it; and 
Madame Scaron, by: her addreſs and 
good conduct, won fo much upon the 
affections and eſteem of Madame Moun- 
teſpan, that in a little time ſhe became 
her favourite and confidante. 

It happened one night that Madame 
Mounteſpan ſent for her, to tell her that 
ſhe was in great perplexity. She had 
juſt then, it ſeems, received a billet from 
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the king, which required an immediate 
anſwer; and though ſhe did by no means 
want wit, yet in that inftance ſhe found 
herſelf incapable of writing any thing 
with ſpirit. In the mean time the met- 
ſenger waited for an anſwer, while ſhe 
racked her invention to no purpoſe, 
Had there been nothing more requiſite, 
but to ſay a few tender things, ſhe need- 
ed only to have copied the dictates of 
her heartz but ſhe had over and above 
the reputation of her ſtyle and manner 
of writing to maintain, and her inven— 
tion played her falſe in ſo critical a junc- 
ture. This reduced her to the neceſſity 
of deſiring Madame Scaron to help her 
out; and, giving her the king's billet, 
ſhe bid her make an anſwer to it imme- 
diately, Madame Scaron would, out of 
modeſty, have excuſed herſelf; but Ma- 
dame Mounteſpan laid her abſolute com- 
mands upon her: ſo that ſhe obeyed, 
and writ a moſt agreeable billet, full of 
wit and tenderneſs. Madame Moun- 
teſpan was very much pleaſed with it; 
ſhe copied it, and ſent it. The king 
was infinitely delighted with it. Ez 
thought Madame Mounteſpan had ſur- 
paſied herſelf; and he attributed her more 
than ordinary wit upon this occaſion to 
an increaſe of tenderneſs. The princi- 
pal part of his amuſement that night 
was to read over and over again this let- 
ter, in which he diſcovered new beau- 
ties upon every reading. He thought 
himſeif the happieſt and the moſt extra- 
ordinary man living, to be able to in- 
ſpire his miſtreſs with ſuch ſurpriſing 
ſentiments and turns of wit. 

Next morning, as ſoon as he was 
drefled, he went directly to make a viſit 
to Madame Mounteſpan. What happy 
genius, Madam, ſays he, upon h 
firſt coming into her chamber, influ- 
© enced your thoughts laſt night? Ne- 
© ver certainly was there any thing ſo 
charming, and ſo finely writ, as the 
© billet you ſent me! and if you truly 
© feel the tenderneſs you have ſo wel! 
© deſcribed, my happineſs is compleat. 
Madame Mounteſpan was in confuſion 
with theſe praiſes, which properly be- 
longed to another, and ſhe could not 
help betraying ſomething of it by her 
bluſhes. The king perceived the diſ- 
order ſhe was in, and was earneſt to 
know the cauſe of it. She would fain 
have put it off; but the king's curioſity 
ſtill increaſing, in proportion to the ex- 
cules the made, ſhe was forced by 
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him all that had paſſed, left he ſhould of 
himſelf imagine ſomething worſe. The 
king was extremely ſurprized, though 
in civility he diſſembled his thoughts at 
that time; nevertheleſs he could not help 
deſiring to ſee the author of the letter 
that had pleaſed him ſo much, to ſatisfy 
himſelf whether ker wit in converſation 
was equal to what it appeared in writ- 
ing. Madame Scaron now began to 
call to mind the predictions of the ma- 
ſon; and from the deſire the king had to 
te her, conceived no ſmall hopes: not- 
withſtanding ſhe now had paſſed the 
flower of her age, yet ſhe flattered herſelf 
that her deſtiny had reſerved this one 
conquelt in ſtore for her, and this migh- 
ty monarch to be her captive. She was 
exactly ſhaped, had a noble air, fine 
eyes, and a delicate mouth, with freſh 
ruddy lips. She has, hefides, the art of 
expreſſing every thing with her eyes, and 
'of adjuſting her looks to her thoughts 
in ſuch a manner, that all ſhe ſays goes 
directly to the heart, The king was 
already prepoſſeſſed in her favour; and, 
after three or four times converting with 
her, began viſibly to cool in his affections 
towards Madame Mounteſpan. 
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The king in a little time purchaſed 
for Madame Scaron thoſe lands that 
carry the name of Maintenon, a title 
which ſhe from that time has taken. 
Never was there an inſtance of any fa- 
vourite having ſo great a power over a 
prince, as what ſhe has hitherto main- 
tained. None can obtain the leaſt fa- 
vour, but by immediate application to 
her. Some are of opinion, that ſhe has 
been the occaſion of all the ill treatment 
which the Proteſtants have met with, 
and conſequently of the damage the 
whole kingdom has received from thoſe 
proceedings. But it is more reaſonable 
to think that whole revolution was 
brought about by the contrivances of 
the Jeſuits; and ſhe has always been 
known to be too little a favourer of that 
order of men to promote their intrigues. 
Beſides, it is not natural to think that 
ſhe who formerly had a good opinion of 
the reformed religion, and was pretty 
well inſtructed in the Proteſtant faith 
and way of worſhip, ſhould ever be the 
author of a perſecution againſt thoſe in- 
nocent people, who never had in any 
thing offended her. 
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| £3 is the general opinion, that Madame 
Maintenon has of late years influenced 
all the meaſures of the court of France. 
The king, when he has taken the air 
after dinner, never fails of going to fit 
with her till about ten o'clock; at which 
time he leaves her to go to his ſupper. 
The comptroller-general of the finances 
likewiſe comes to her apartments to meet 
the king: while they are in diſcourſe, 
Madame Maintenon ſits at her wheel to- 
wards the other end of the room, not 
ſeeming to give the leaſt attention to 
what is ſaid. Nevertheleſs, the miniſter 
never makes a propoſition to the king, 
but his majeſty turns towards her, and 
ſays—“ What think you, Madam, of 
this?“ She expreſſes her opinion after 
a modeſt manner; and whatſoever ſhe 
ſays is done. Madame Maintenon ne- 
ver appears in public, except when ſhe 
goes with the king to take the air; and 
then ſhe fits on the ſame ſeat with the 
king, with her ſpectacles on, working a 
piece of embroidery, and does not ſeem 
to be ſo much as ſenſible of the great 


fortunes and honours to which ſhe has 
raiſed herſelf. She is always very mo- 
deitly dreſſed, and never appears with any 
train of ſervants. Every morning ſhe 
goes to St. Cyr, to give her orders there, 
it being a kind of a nurſery founded by 
herſelf for the education of young ladies 
of good families, but no fortune. She 
returns from thence about the time the 
king riſes, who never fails to nay her a 
morning viſit. She goes to mus always 
by break of day, to avoid the concourſe 
of people. She is rarely ſeen by any, 
and aimoſt inacceſſible to every body, 
excepting three or four particular ac- 
quaintance of her own ſex. Whether it 
be that ſhe would by this conduct avoid 
envy, as ſome think, or, as others would 
have it, taat ſhe is afraid the rank which 
ſhe thinks due to her, ſhould he diſ- 
puted in all viſits and public places, is 
doubtful, It is certain, that upon all 
occaſions ſhe declines the taking of any 
rank; and the title of Marquiſſe (which 
belongs to the lands the king purchaſed 
jor her) is ſuppreſſed before her name; 

neither 
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neither will ſhe accept of the title of a 
dutcheſs, aſpiring in all probability at 


ſomething ſtill higher, as will appear by 


what follows. 

From ſeveral particulars in the con- 
duct of the French king, as well as in 
that of Madame Maintenon, it has for 
ſome years been the prevailing opinion of 
the court that they are married. And it is 
ſaid, that her ambition of being declared 
queen broke out at laſt; and that ſhe was 
reſolved to give the king no quiet till it 
was done. He for ſome time reſiſted all 
her ſolicitations upon that head; but at 
length, in a fit of tenderneſs and good- 
nature, he promiſed her that he would 
conſult his confeſſor upon that point. 
Madame Maintenon was plenſed with 
this, not doubting but that father La 
Chaiſe would be glad of this occaſion of 
making his court to her; but he was too 
ſubtle a courticr not to percerve the dan- 

er of engaging in ſo nice an affair; and 
17 that reaſon evaded it, by telling the 
king, that he did not think himſelf a 
caſuiſt able enough to decide a queition 
of fo great importance, and for that rea- 
ſon deſired he might conſult with ſome 
man of ſkill and learning, for whoſe ſe- 
crecy he would be reſponſible. The 
king was apprehenſive leſt this might 
make the matter too public; but as ſoon 
as father La Chaiſe named Monſieur 
Fenelon, the Archbiſhop of Cambray, 
his fears were over, and he bid him go 
and find him out. As foon as the con- 
feſſor had communicated the buſineſs he 
came upon to the biſhop, he faid-— 
What have I done, father, that you 
© ſhould ruin me! Butitis no matter; 
© let us go to the king.” His majeſty 
was in his cloſet expecting them. The 
biſhop was no ſooner entered, but he 
threw himſelf at the king's feet, and 
begged of him not to facrifice him: the 
king promiſed him that he would not, 
and then propoſed the caſe to him, The 
biſhop, with his uſual ſincerity, repre- 
ſented to him the great prefudice he 
would do himſelf by declaring his mar- 
riage, together with the ill conſequences 
that might attend fuch a proceeding. 
The king very much approved his rea- 
ſons, and reſolved to go no farther in this 
affair. Madame Maintenon ſtill preſſed 
him to comply with her; but it was now 
all to no purpoſe; and he told her it was 
not a thing to be done. She aſked him, 
i it was Father La Chaiſe who diſſuaded 
him from it, He for ſome time refuſed 
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to give her any anſwer; but at laſt, over. 
come by her importunities, he told her 
every thing as it had paſſed. She upon 
this diſſembled her reſentment, that ſhe 
might be the more able to make it prove 
effectual. She did by no means think 
the Jeſuit was to be forgiven; but the 
firſt marks of her vergeance fell upon 
the Archbiſhop of Cambray. He ant 
all his relations were, in a little time, 
put out of all their emplovments at court; 
upon which he retired to live quietly 
upon his hiſhopric; and there have no 
endeavours been ſpared to deprive him 
even of that. As a farther inſtance of 
the incontroulable power of this Freat 
favourite, and of her reſcnting even the 
moſt trivial matters that ſhe thinks mit 
tend to her prejudice, or the diminution 
of her honour, it 1s remarkable, that the 
Italian comedians were driven out of 
Paris, for playing a comedy called © La 
Fauſſe Prude, which was ſuppoſe to 
re fle d upon Madame Maintenon in par- 
ticular. 

It is ſomething very extraordinary, 
that ſhe has been able to keep entire the 
affections of the king fo many years, 
after her youth and beauty were gone, 
and never fall into the leaſt diſgrace; 
notwithſtanding the number of encm'-5 
ſhe has had, and the intrigues that have 
been formed againſt her from time to 
time. This brings into my memory a 
ſaying of King William's, that I have 
heard on this occaſion— That the King 
of France was in his conduQ quite op- 
polite to other princes ; ſince he made 
choice of young miniſters, and an old 
miſtreſs. But this lady's charms have 
not lain ſo much in her perſon, as in her 
wit and good ſenſe. She has always 
had the addreſs to flatter the vanity of 
the king, and to mix always ſomething 
ſolid and uſeful with the more agreeable 

arts of her converſation, She has 
Sn how to introduce the moſt ſerious 
affairs of ſtate into their hours of plea- 
ſure; by telling his majeſty, that a mo- 
narch ſhould not love, nor do any thing, 
like other men; and that he, of all men 
living, knew beſt how to be always a 
king, and always like himſelf, even in 
the midf of his diverſions. The king 
now converſes with her as a friend, and 
adviſes with her upon his moſt ſecret 
affairs. He has a true love and eſteem 
for her; and has taken care, in caſe he 
ſhould die before her, that ſhe may pas 
the remainder of her life with honour, 
in 
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ments ready fitted up for her in this 
place; ſhe and all her domeſtics are to be 
maintained out of the rents of the houſe, 
and ſhe is to receive all the honours due 
to a foundreſs. This abbey ſtands in 
the park of Verſailles; it is a fine piece 
of building, and the king has endowed 
it with large reyenues. The deſign of 
it (as I have mentioned before) is to 
maintain and educate young ladies whoſe 
fortunes do not anſwer to their birth. 
None are accounted duly qualified for 
this place, but ſuch as can give ſuffi- 
cient proofs of the nobility of their fa- 
mily on the father's ſide for an hundred 
and forty years; beſides which, they mult 
have a certificate of their poverty under 
the hand of their biſhop. The age at 
which perſons are capable of being ad- 
mitted here is from ſeven years old until 
twelve. Laſtly, it is required that they 
ſhould have no defect or blemiſh of body 
or mind; and for this reaſon there are 
perſons appointed to viſit and examine 
them before they are received into the 
college. When theſe young ladies are 
once admitted, their parents and rela- 
tions have no need to put themſelves to 
any farther expence or trouble about 
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them; they are provided with all neceſ- 


faries for maintenance and education. 
They ſtile themſelves of the order of St. 
Lewis. When they arrive,to an age to 
be able to chuſe a ſtate of life for them- 
ſelves, they may either be placed as nuns 
in ſome convent. at the king's expence, 
or be married to ſome gentleman, whom 
Madame Maintenon takes care, upon 
that condition, to provide for, either in 
the army or in the finances; and the 
lady receives, beſides, a portion of four 
hundred piſtoles. Moſt of theſe mar- 
riages have proved very ſucceſsful; and 
ſeveral gentlemen have by them made 
great fortunes, and been advanced io 
very conſiderable employments. 

I muſt conclude this ſhort account of 
Madame Maintenon with advertrſing 
my readers, that I do not pretend to 


vouch for the ſeveral particulars that I 


have related. All I can fay is, that a 


great many of them are atteſted by ſe- 


veral writers; and that I thought this 
ſketch of a woman fo remarkable all 
over Europe, would be no ill entertain- 
ment to the curious, until ſuch a time 
as ſome pen, more fully inſtructed gn 
her whole life and character, ſhall un- 


dertake to give it to the public, 
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1 01 FACERE ET SERYARE BEATUM. 


TO MAKE MEN HAPPY, AND TO XEEP THEM $04 


T is of great uſe to conſider the Plea- 
ſures which conſtitute human hap- 
pineſs, as they are diſtinguiſhed into 
natural and fantaſtical. Natural plea- 
ſures I call thoſe which, not depending 
on the faſhion and caprice of any parti- 
cular age or nation, are ſuited to human 
nature in general, and were intended 
by Providence as rewards for the uſing 
our faculties agreeably to the ends for 
which they were given us, Fantaſtical 
pleaſures are thoſe which, having no na- 
tural fitneſs to delight our minds, pre- 
ſuppoſe ſome particular whim 'or taſte 
accidentally prevailing in a ſet of peo- 
ple, to which it is owing that they pleaſe. 
Now, I take it, that the N 
and chearfulneſs with which I have paſl- 
ed my life, are the effe& of having, ever 
Ince I came to years of diſcretion, con- 
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tinued my inclinations to the former ſort 


of pleaſures. But as my experience can 
be a rule only to my own actions, it may 
probably be a ſtronger motive to induce 
others to the ſame ſcheme of life, if they 
would conſider that we are prompted to 
natural pleaſures by an inſtinct impreſſed 
on our minds by the Author of our na- 
ture, who belt underſtands our frames, 
and conſequently beſt knows what thoſe 
leaſures are, which will give us the 
leaf uneaſineſs in the purſuit, and the 
greateſt ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of 
them. Hence it follows, that the ob- 
jets of our natural deſires are cheap or 
eaſy to be obtained, it being a maxim 
that holds throughout the whole ſyſtem 
of created beings, that nothing is made 
in vain, much leſs the inſtincts and ap- 
petites of animals, which the benevo- 
lence, 
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lence, as well as wiſdom of the Deity, 
is concerned to provide for. Nor is the 
fruition of thoſe objects leſs pleaſing, 
than the acquiſition is eaſy; and the 
* e is heightened by the ſenſe of 

aving anſwered ſome natural end, and 
the conſciouſneſs of acting in concert 
with the Supreme Governor of the uni- 
verſe. 

Under natural pleaſures, I compre- 
hend thoſe which are univerſally ſuited, 
as well to the rational as the ſenſual part 
of our nature. And of the pleaſures 
which affect our ſenſes, thoſe only are 
to be eſteemed natural that are con- 
tained within the rules of reaſon, which 
is allowed to be as neceſſary an ingre- 
dient of human nature as ſenſe. And, 
indeed, exceſſes of any kind are hardly 
to be eſteemed pleaſures, much leſs na- 
tural pleaſures. 

It is evident, that a deſire terminated 
in money, is fantaſtical: ſo is the deſire 
of outward diſtinctions, which bring no 
delight of ſenſe, nor recommend us as 
uſeful to mankind; and the defire of 
things merely becauſe they are new or 
foreign. Men, who are indiſpoſed to 
a due exertion of their higher parts, are 
driven to ſuch purſuits as theſe from 
the reſtleſſneſs of the mind, and the ſen- 
ſitive appetites being eaſily ſatisfied, It 
is, in ſome ſort, owing to the bounty 
of. Providence, that diſdaining a cheap 
and vulgar happineſs, they frame to 
themſelves imaginary goods, in which 
there is nothing can raiſe deſire, but the 
difficulty of obtaining them. Thus 
men become the contrivers of their own 


miſery, as a puniſhment on themſclves 


for departing from the meaſures of na- 
ture. Having, by an habitual reflection 
on theſe truths, made them familiar, 
the effect is, that I, among a number 
of perſons who have debauched their 
natural taſte, ſee things in a peculiar 
Iight, which I have arrived at, not by 
any uncommon force of genius or ac- 
quired knowledge, but only by unlearn- 
ing the falſe notions inſtilled by cuſtom 
and education. 

The various objcls that compoſe the 
world, were by nature formed to de- 
light our ſenſes; and as it is this alone 
that makes them deſirable to an uncor- 
rupted taſte, a man may be ſaid natu- 
rally to poſſeſs tnem, when he poſſeſſeth 
thoſe enjoyments which they are fitted 
by nature to yield. Hence it is uſual 
with me to conſider myſelf as having a 
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natural property in every object that 
adminiſters pleaſure to me. When I 
am in the country, all the fine ſeats near 
the place of my reſidence, and to which 
I have acceſs, I regard as mine. The 
ſame I think of the groves and fields 
where I walk, and muſe on the folly of 
the civil landlord in London, who has 
the fantaſtical pleafure of draining dry 
rent into his coffers, but is a ſtranger 
to freſh air and rural enjoyments. B 
theſe principles I am poſſeſſed of half a 
dozen of the fineſt ſeats in England, 
which in the eye of the law belong to 
certain of my acquaintanc#, who being 
men of buſineſs, chuſe to live near the 
court. 

In ſome great families, where I chuſe 
to paſs my time, a ſtranger would be 
apt to rank me with the other domeſtics; 
but in my own thoughts, and natural 
judgment, I am maſter of the houſe; 
and he who goes by that name 1s my 
ſteward, who eaſes me of the care of 
providing for myſelf the conveniencies 
and pleatures of life. 

When I walk the ftreets, I uſe the 
foregoing natural maxim, (viz. that he 
is the true poſſeſſor of a thing who en- 
Joys it, and not he that owns it without 
the enjoyment of it) to convince my ſelf 
that I have'a property in the gay part 
of all the gilt chariots that I meet, which 
I regard as amuſements deſigned to de- 
light my eyes, and the imagination of 
thoſe kjnd people who fit in them gaily 
attired only to pleaſe me. I have a 
real, and they only an imaginary plca- 
ſure from their exterior embelliſhments, 
Upon the ſame principle, I have diſ- 
covered that Jam the natural proprietor 
of all the diamond necklaces, the croſſes, 
ſtars, brocades, and embroidered cloaths, 
which I ſee at a play or birth-night, as 
giving more natural delight to the ſpec- 
tator than to thoſe that wear them. And 
T look on the beaux and ladies as ſo 
many paroquets in an aviary, or tulips 


in a garden, deſigned purely for my di- 


verſion. A gallery of pictures, a ca- 
binet or library that J have free acceſs 
to, I think my own. In a word, all 
that I deſire is the uſe of things, let who 
will have the keeping of them. By 
which maxim I am grown one of the 
richeſt men in Great Britain; with this 
difference, that I am not a prey to my 
own cares, or the envy of others. 

The ſame principles I find of great uſe 


in my priyate ceconomy, As I cannot go 
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to the price of hiſtory-painting, I have 
urchaſed at eaſy rates ſeveral beauti- 
£illy-defixned pieces of Iindikip and 


10 5 


When I am loſt among green trees, I 
do not envy a great man with a great 
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crowd at his levee. And I often lay 
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rſpective, which are much more pleaſ- 
ing to a natural t' te than unknown 
faces or Dutch gambols, though done 
by the beſt maſters: my couches, beds, 
and window-curtains, are of Iriſh ſtuff, 
which thoſe of that nation work very 
fine, and with a delightful mixture of 
colours. There is not a piece of china 
in my houſe; but I have glaſſes of all 
ſorts, and ſome tinged with the fineſt 
colours, which are not the leſs pleaſing, 
becauſe they are domeſtic, and cheaper 
than foreign toys. Every thing is neat, 
entire, and clean, and fitted to the taſte 
of one who had rather be happy than 


aſide thoughts of going to an opera, that 
I may enjoy the ſilent pleaſure of walk- 
ing by moon-light, or viewing the ſtars 
ſparkle in their azure ground; which I 
look upon as part of my poſſeſſions, not 
without a ſecret indignation at the taſte- 
leſſneſs of mortal men, who, in their 


race through life, overlook the real en- 
joy ments of it. 


But the pleaſure which naturally af- 


fetts a human mind with the moſt lively 
and tranſporting tonches, I take to be 


the ſenſe that we act in the eye of In- 
hnite Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, 
that will crown our virtuous endeavours 


0 1 be thought rich. here, with a happineſs hercafter, large 
1 q Every day, numberleſs innocent and as our deſires, and laſting as our im- 
F | natural gratifications occur to me, while mortal fouls. This is a perpetual ſpring 
X ; I behold my fellow creatures labouring of gladnets in the mind; this leſſens ' 
F. 4 in a toilſome and abſurd purſuit of trifles; our calamities, and doubles our joys. 
* done, that he may be called by a particu- Without this, the higheſt ſtate of life is 
; 2 lar appellation; another, that he may inhpid, and with it the loweſt is a Pa- 
” 1 wear a particular ornament, which I radiſe. What unnatural wretches then þ 
* P regard as a bit of ribband that has an are thoſe who can be fo ſtupid as to 
| ; agreeable effect on my light, but is ſo imagine a merit, in endeavourmg to 
2 3 far from ſupplying the place of merit rob virtue of her ſupport, and a man | 
- = where it is not, that it ſerves only to of his preſent as well as future bliſs! 
4 make the want of it more conſpicuous, But as I have frequently taken occaſion 
— 1 Fair weather is the joy of my ſoul; about to animadyvert on that ſpecies of mortals, 
wh = noon I behold a blue ſky with rapture, fo I propoſe to repeat my animadver- 
1. | and receive great conſolation frong the ſions on them, till I ſee ſome ſymptoms 
oF S roly daſhes of light which adorn the of amendment, 
ily 5 clouds of the morning and evening. A 
- | 
ea- N | : 
s. Ne L. FRIDAY, MAY 8. 
diſ- 
etor | ; o RUS, QUANDO EGO TE ASPICIAM — | 
les, $ | l Hor. SAT. 6. L. 2. v. 60; 
= 0! WHEN SHALL 1 ENJOY MY COUNTRY SEAT? CREECH, 
, . . 
Pec- HE perplexities and diverſions the ſhade of woods, the trilling of rivu- 
And recounted in the following letter, lets, or melody of birds, as 2 
s lo are repreſented with ſome pleaſantry; 1 particular ſatisfactions, when, thoug 
alip9 ſhall therefore Hake this epiſtle the en- not merely rural, muſt naturally create 
di- tertainment of che day. ; a deſire of ſeeing that place, where onl 
ca. | I have met with them. As to my paſ- 
cceſs TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. ſage, I ſhall make no other mention, 
, all SIR, than of the pompous pleaſure of being 
who 2 HE time of going into the country whirled along with lx horſes, the eaſy 
By drawing near, I am extremely en- grandeur of lolling in an handſome 
f the livened with the agreeable memorial of chariot, the reciprocal ſatisfaction the | 
this every thing that contributed to my hap- inhabitants of all towns and villages | | 
» my pinels when I was laſt there, in * received from, and returned to, paſſen- | 
recounting of which, I ſhall not dwell gers of ſuch diſtinction. The gentle- | 
at uſe ſo much upon the verdure of the fields, man's ſeat (with whom, among others, | 
zot £0 O 2 1 had 
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T had the honour to go down) is the 
remains of an ancient caſtle which has 
ſuffered very much for the loyalty of 
it's inhabitants. The ruins of the ſe- 
veral turrets and ſtrong holds gave my 
imagination more pleaſant exerciſe than 
the molt magnificent ſtrudture could; 
as I look upon the honourable wounds 
of a defaced ſoldier with more venera- 
tion than the moſt exact proportion of 
a beautiful woman. As this deſolation 
renewed in me a general remembrance 
of the calamities of the late civil wars, 
I began to grow deſirous to know the 
hiſtory of the particular ſcene of action 
in this place of my abode. I here muſt 
beſeech you not to think me tedious in 


mentioning a certain barber, who for 


his general knowledge of things and 
perſons, may be had in equal eftimation 
with any of that order among the Ro- 
mans. This, perſon was allowed to be 
the beſt hiſtorian upon the ſpot; and the 
ſequel of my tale will diſcover, that I 
did not chuſe him ſo much for the ſoft 
touch of his hand, as his abilities to 
entertain me with an account cf the 
Leaguer Time, as he calls it, the moſt 


authentic relations of which, through 


all parts of the town, are derived from 
this perſon. I found him, indeed, ex- 
tremely loquacious, but withal a man 
of as much veracity as an impetuous 
ſpeaker could be. The firſt time he 
came to ſhive me, before he applied his 
weapon to my chin, he gave a flouriſh 
with it, very like the ſalutation the prize- 
fighters give the compauy with theirs, 
which made me apprehend incifion would 
as certainly eniue. The dexterity of 
this overture conſiſts in playing the 


razor, with a nimble wriſt, mighty near 


the noſe without touching it: convinc- 
ing him, therefore, of the dangerous 
conſequence of ſuch an unneceſlary agi- 
lity, with much perſuaſton I ſuppreſſed 
it. During the peruſal of my tace, he 

ives me ſuch accounts of the families 
in the neighbourhood, as tradition and 
his own obſervation have furniſhed him 
with. Whenever' the precipitation of 
his account makes him blunder, his 


cruel r:ght-hand corre{poads, and the 


ur diſcovers on my face at what part 
of ic he was in the peaceable, and at 
what bart in the bloody incidents of his 
0%:carve, But Thad long before lea n- 
4  --voſe my perlon to any difficulties 


tend to the improvement o 


ini. Hs brenth, I found, was 
at iential, aud being obliged to 


vtter a great deal of it, for the carrying 
on his narrations, I beſeeched him, be- 
fore he came into my room, to go into 
the kitchen and mollify it with a break. 
faſt, When he had taken off my heard, 
with part of my face, and dreſſed my 
wounds in the capacity of a barber- 
ſurgeon, we traverſed the out-works 
about the caſtle, where I received par- 
ticular information in what places any 
of note among the beſiegers, or the be- 
ſieged, recerved any wound, and I was 
carried alwvays to the very ſpot where 
the fact was done, howſoever dangerous 
(ſcaling part of the walls, or ſtumbling 
over looſe ſtones) my approach to ſuch 
a place might be; it being conceived 
impoſſible to arrive at a true knowledge 
of thoſe matters without this hazardous 
explanation upon them; infomuch that 
J received more contuſions from theſe 
ſpeculations, than I probably could have 
done, had I been the moſt bold adven- 
turer at the demolition of this caſtle, 
This, as all other his informations, the 
barber ſo lengthened and huſbanded 
with digreſſions, that he had always 
ſomething new to offer, wiſely conclud- 
ing, that when he had finiſhed the part 
of an hiſtorian, I ſhould have no occa- 
fion for him as a barber. 

Whenever looked at this ancient pile of 
building, I thought it perfectly reſembled 
any of thoſe caſtles, which in my in- 

fancy Thad met with in romances, where 
ſeveral unfortunate knights and ladies 
were, by certain giants, made priſoners 


irrecoverably, until © the Knight of the 


Burning Peſtle, or any other of equal 
hardineſs, ſhou!d deliver them from a 
long captivity. There is a park adjoin- 
ing, pleaſaut beyond the molt poetical 
deſcription, one, part of which is par- 
ticularly private by being inacceſſible ta 
thoſe that have not great reſolution. 
This I have made ſacred to love and 

etry; and, after having regularly in- 
voked the goddefs I adore, I here com- 
poſe a tender couplet or two, which, 
when I come home, I venture to ſhew 
my particular friends, who love me ſo 
well ae to conceal my follies. After 
my poetry ſinks upon me, 1 zelicve the 
labour of my brain by a little manuſcript 
with my penknife; while, with Ro- 
chclter— 


Here on a beech, like amorous ſot, 

] ſ>metimes carve a true-love's knot; 
There a tall oak her name does bear, 
In a large ſpreading character. 


I con- 
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J confeſs, once whilſt I was engrav- 
ing one of my moſt curious conceits 
upon 4 delicate ſmooth bark, my feet, 
in the tree which I had gained with 
much ſkill, deſerted me; and the lover, 
with much amazement, came plump 
into the river: I did not recover the true 
ſpirit of amour under a week, and not 
without applying myſelf to ſome of the 
ſofteſt rallages in Caſſandra and Cleo- 

atra. 

Theſe are the pleaſures I meet with- 
out doors; thoſe withm were as follow. 
I had the happineſs to lie in a room that 
had a large hole opening from it, which, 
by unqueſtionable tradition, had been 
Fornterly continued to an abbey two 
miles from the Eaſtle, for a communi- 
cation betwixt the auſtere creatures of 


that place, with others not altogether 


ſo contemplative. And the keeper's 
brother aſſures me, that when he for- 
merly lay in this room, he had ſeen 
ſome of the ſpirits of this departed bro- 
therhood, .enter from the hole into this 
chamber, where they continued with 
the utmoſt civility to fleſh and blood, 
until they were oppreſſed by the morn- 
ing air: and if I do not receive his ac- 
count with a very ſerious and believing 
countenance, he ventures to laugh at 
me as a moſt ridiculous infidel. The 
moſt unaccountable pleaſure I take is 
with a fine white young owl, which 
ſtrayed one night in at my window, and 
which I was reſolved to make a priſoner, 
but withal to give all the indulgence 
that it's confinement could poſſibly ad- 
mit of. I fo far infinuated myſelf into 
his favour, by preſents- of freſh provi- 
ſions, that we could be very good com- 
pany together, There is ſomething in 
the eye of that creature, of ſuch merry 
luſtre, ſomething of ſuch human cun- 


ning in the turn of his viſage, that I 


found vaſt delight in the ſurvey of it. 
One objection, indeed, I at firſt ſaw, 
that this bird being the bird of Pallas, 
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the choice of this favourite might afford 
curious matter of raillery to the inge- 
nious, eſpecially when it ſhall be known, 
that I am as much delighted with a cat 
as ever Montaigne was. But notwith- 
ttanding this, I am fo far from being 
aſhamed of this particular humour, that 
I eiteem myſelf very happy in having 
my odd taſte of pleaſure provided for 
upon ſuch reaſonable terms. What 
heightened all the pleaſures I have ſpoke 
of, was the agreeable freedom with 
which the gentleman of the houſe en- 
tertained us; and every one of us came 
into, or left the company, as he thought 
fit; dined in his chamber or the parlour, 
as a fit of ſpleen or ſtudy directed him; 
nay, ſometimes every man rode or walk- 
ed a different way; ſo that we never were 
together, but when we were perfectly 
| ny with ourſelves and each other. 

am, Sir, your molt obedient humble 


ſervant, 1 
. 


THE GUARDIAN'S POSTSCRIPT. 


I had juſt given my orders for the 
preſs, when my friend Mrs. Bicknell 
made me a viſit. She came to deſire I 
would ſhew her the wardrobe of the 
Lizards, (where the various habits of 
the anceſtors of that illuſtrious family 
are preſerved) in order to furniſh her 
with a proper dreſs for the Wife of 
Bath. Upon fight of the little ruffs, 
ſhe ſnatched one of them from the pin, 
clapt it round her neck, and, turning 
briſkly towards me, repeated a ſpeech 
out of her part in the comedy of that 
If the reit of the actors enter 
into their ſeveral parts with the ſame 
ſpirit, the humorous characters of this 
play cannot but appear excellent on the 
theatre: for very good judges have in- 
formed me, that the author has drawn 
them with great propriety, and an exact 
obſervation of the manners. 

NESTOR IRONSIDE. 


No LI. SATURDAY, MAY 9. 


m—CYFCA TV LAUEE_TARTIS ; 
INGREDIOR, SANCTOS AUSUS RECLUDERE FONTES. 7 


VI. Gs GEORG. 2. v. 174. 


OF ARTS, DISCLOS'D IN ANCIENT DAYS, I SING, 
AND VENTURE TO UNLOCK THE SACRED SPRING». 


T is probable the firſt Poets were 
found at the altar, that they em- 
ployed their talents in adorning and 


animating the worſhip of their gods; 
the ſpirit of poetry and religion reci- 
procally warmed each other, devotion 

inſpired 
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inſpired poetry, and poetry exalted de- 
votionz the molt ſublime capacities were 
mt to the moſt noble uſe; purity of 


"will, and fineneſs of underitanding, 


were not ſuch ſtrangers as they have 
been in latter ages, but were moſt fre- 
quent. y lodged in the fame breaſt, and 
went, as it were, hand in hand, to the 
glory of the world's great Ruler, and 
the benefit of mankind. Jo reclaim 
our modern poetry, and turn it into it's 
due aud primitive channel, is an endea- 
vour altogether worthy a far greater 
character than the Guardian of a private 
family. Kingdoms might be the better 
for the converſion of the muſes from ſen- 
ſaality to natural religion, and princes on 
their thrones might be obliged and pro- 
tected by it's power. 

Were it modeſt, I ſhould profeſs my- 
ſelf a great admirer of Poeſy; but that 
profeſſion is in effect telling the world 
that T have a heart tender and generous, 
a heart that can ſwell with the joys; or 
be depreſſed with the misfortunes, of 
others; nay more, even of imaginary 
perſons; a heart large enough to receive 
the greateſt ideas nature can ſuggeſt, 
and delicate enough to reliſh the moſt 
beautiful: it is deſiring mankind to be- 
heve that T am capable of entering into 
all thoſe ſubtie graces, and all that di- 
vine elegance, the enjoyment of which 
is to be felt only, and not expreſſed. 

All kinds of Poeſy are amiable, but 
Sacred Poeſy ſhouid be our moſt eſpecial 
delight: other poctry leads us through 
flowery meadows. or beautiful gardens, 
refreſhes us with cooling breezes or de- 
licious fruits, ſoothes us with the mur- 
mur of waters or the melody of birds, 
or elſe conveys us to the court or camp; 
dazzles our imagination with crowns 
and ſcepters, embattled hoſts, or heroes 
ſhining in burniſhed ſteel; but Sacred 
Numbers ſeem to admit us into a 1fo- 
I-mn and magnificeat temple, they en- 
circle us with every thing that is holy 
and divine, they ſuperaud an agreeable 
awe and reverence to all thoſe pleaſing 
emotions we feel from other lays; an 
awe and reverence that exalts, while 
it chaſtiſes: it's ſweet authority reſtrains 
each undue. liberty of thought, word, 
and action; it makes us think better and 
more nobly of ourſelves, from a con- 
ſerouſneſs of the great Preſence we are 
in, where ſaints ſurround us, and angels 
are our fellow-worſhippers. 


1 * 
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O let me glory, glory in my choice! 
Whomſhouldiſing, but himwho gavemevoicet 
This theme ſhall laſt, when Homer's ſhall 

decay, 

hen arts, arms, kings, and kingdoms, melt 

away. 
And can it, powers immortal, can it be, 
That this high province was reſerv'd for me? 
Whate'er the new, the raſh adventure coſt, 
In wide eternity I dare be loſt. 
I dare launch out, and ſhew the muſes more, 
Than e'er the learned ſiſters ſaw before. 
In narrow limits they were wont to ſing, 
To teach the iwain, or celebrate the king: 
] graſp the whole, no more to parts confin'd, 
1 lift my voice, and ſing to human- kind: 
I ſing to men and angels; angels join 
(While ſuch the theme) their ſacred hymng 
with mine. 


But beſides the greater pleaſure which 
we receive from Sacred Poeſy, it has 
another vaſt advantage above all other; 
when it has placed us in that imaginary 
temple, (of which I juſt now ſpoke) me- 
thinks the mighty genius of the place 
covers us with an inviſible hand, ſecures 
us in the enjoyments we poſſeſs. We find 
a kind of refuge in our pleaſure, and 
our diverſion becomes our ſafety. Why 
then ſhould not every heart that is ad- 
dicted to the Mules, cry out in the holy 
warmth of the beſt poct that ever lived 
Iwill magnify thee, O Lord, mv king; 
© and Iwill praiſe thy name tor ever 
© and ever. | 

That greater benefit may he reaped 
from Sacred Poeſy than from any other 
is indiſputable. But is it capable of yield- 
ing ſuch exquiſite delight? Has it a title 
only to the regard of the ſerious and 
aged? Is it only to be read on Sundays, 
and to be bound in black? Or does it 
put in for the good eſteem of the gay, 
the fortunate, the young ? Can it rival 
a ball, or a theatre, or give pleaſure to 
thole who are converſant with beauty, 
and have their palates ſet high with all 
the delicacies and poignancy of human 
wit ? 

That poetry gives us the greateſt plea- 


* , 
ſure which affeèts us moſt, and that at- 


fects us moſt which is on a ſubject in 
which we have the deepeſt concern; tor 
this reaſon, it, is a rule in epic poetry, 
that the tale ſhould be taken from the 
hiſtory of that country to which it is 
written, or at fartheſt from their diſtant 
anceſtors. Thus Homer ſung 1 
to the deſcendants of Achilles; and Vir- 
gil to Auguitus that hero's voyage 
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wan Genus unde Latinum 

Albanigue patres, atque alte mæœria Rome. 
4E N o I . Vs 6. 

From whence the race of Alban fathers come, 


And the long glories of mayettic Rome. 
D&xYDEN. 


Had they changed ſubiects, they had cer- 


tainly been worſe poets at Greece and 


Rome, whatever they had been eſteemed 


by the reſt of mankind; and in what 
ſubjects have we the greateſt concern, 
but in thoſe at the very thought of which 
This world grows leſs and leſs, and 
« all it's glories fade away?” | 

All other poeſy muſt be dropt at the 
gate of death; this alone can enter with 
us into immortality; it will admit of an 
improvement only, not, ſtrictly ſpeak - 
ing, an entire alteration from the con- 
verſe of Cherubim and Scraphim: it 
ſhall not be forgotten when the ſun and 
moon are remembered no more; it ſhall 
never die, but (if I may ſo expreſs my- 
ſelf) be the meaſure of eternity, and the 
laudable ambition of Heaven, 

How then can any other poeſy come 
in competition with 1t? 


Whatever great or dreadful has been done, 
Within the view of conſcious ſtars or ſun, . 
Is far beneath my daring! I look down 

On all the ſplendors cf the Britiſh crown; 
This globe is for my verſe a narrow bound: 
Attend me, all ye glorious worlds around; 
Oh, all ye ſpirits, howſoe'er disjoin'd, 

Of every various order, place, and kind; 
Hear and aſſiſt a feeble mortal's lays; 

*Tis your Eternal King I ftrive to praiſe, 


Theſe verſes, and thoſe quoted above, 
are taken out of a manuſcript-poem on 
the Laſt Day, which will ſhortly appear 
in public. . 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 
_ 
WHEN you ſpeak of the good which 
* would ariſe from the labours of in- 
gemous men, if they could be prevailed 
upon to turn their thoughts upon the 


ſublime ſubje&s of religion, it hould, 
methinks, be an attractive to them, if 


you would pleaſe to lay before them, 
that noble ideas aggrandize the ſoul of 
him who writes with a true taſte of vir- 
tue. I was juſt now reading David's 
lamentation over Saul and Jonathan, and 
that divine piece was peculiarly pleaſing 
do me, in that there was ſuch an exqui- 
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ſite ſprrow expreſſed in it, without the 
leaſt alluſion to the difficulties frbm 
whence David was extricated hy the fall 
of thoſe great men in his way to empire. 
When he receives the tidings of Saul's 
death, his generous mind has in it no 
reflection upon the merit of the unhappy 
man who was taken out of his way, but 
what raiſes his ſorrow, inſtead of giving 
him conſolation. 

© The beauty of Iſrael is ſlain upon 
© thy high places! how are the mighty 
© fallen! 
. © Tell it not in Gath, publiſh it not 
© in the ſtreets of Aſkelon : leſt the daugh- 
ters of the Philiſtines rejoice, leſt the 
daughters of the uncircumciſed tri- 
© umph. 
© Ye mountains of G:ilboa, let there 
be no dew, neither let there be rain 
upon you, nor fields of offerings: for 
there the ſhield of the mighty is vilely 
caſt away, the ſhield of Saul, 2s though 
he had not been anointed with oil. 
Saul and Jonathan were lovely and 
pleaſant in their lives, and in their 
deaths they were not divided: they 
were ſwifter than eagles, they were 
ſtronger than lions. 
© Ye daughters of Iſrael, weep over 
Saul, who cloathed you in ſcarlet, with 
other delights, who put on ornaments 
© of gold upon your apparel.” 
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How beautiful is the more amiable 
and noble parts of Saul's character re- 
preſented by a man whom that very Saul 


purſued to death! But when he comes 


to mention Jonathan, the ſublimity ceaſes, 
and, not able to mention his generous 
friendſhip, and the moſt noble inſtances 
ever given by man, he links into a fond- 
neſs that will net admit 6f high lan- 
guage or alluſions to the greater circum- 
ſtances of their life, and turns only upon 
their familiar converse. 

© I am diſtreſſed tor thee, my brother 


Jonathan; very pleaſant haſt thou been 


© unto me: thy love to me was wonder- 
«© ful, paſſing the love of women.” 


In the mind of this admirable man, 
grandeur, majeſty, and worldly power, 
were deſpicable conſiderations, when he 
calt his eye upon the merit of him who 
was ſo ſuddenly ſnatched from them: 
and when he began to think of the great 
friendſhip of Jonathan, his panegvric 
is uttered only in broken exclamations, 
and tender expreſſions of how much the 
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both loved, not how much Jonathan fine writing, is the thing principally to 
be conſidered by a Guardian, I am, 
Sir, your humble ſervant, 


deſerved, 
1 pardon this, which was to hint 
only that the virtue, not the elegance of 


C. F. 


No LII. MONDAY, MAY 11. 


CASAR LIBER ERIT 


ToPo SOLUS IN ORBE 


Lvuc Ax. 


CASAR ALONE, OF ALL MANKIND, IS FREE. 


Shall not aſſume to myſelf the merit 
of everything in theſe papers. Where- 
ſoever, in reading or converſation, I ob- 
ſerve any thing that is curious and un- 
common, uſeful or entertaining, I re- 
ſolve to give it to the public. The greateſt 
part of this very paper is an extract from 
a French manuſcript, which was lent 
me by my good friend Mr. Charwell; 
he tells me he has had it about theſe 
twenty years in his poſſeſſion; and he 
ſeems to me to have taken from it very 
many of the maxims he has purſued in 
the new ſettlement, I have heretofore 
ſpoken of, upon his lands. He has 
given me full liberty to make what uſe 
of it I ſhall think ft; either to publiſh 
it entire, or to retail it out by penny- 
worths. I have determined to retail it, 
and for that end I have tranſlated divers 
paſſages, rendering the words Livre, 


Sous, and many others of known ſigni- 


fication in France, into their equivalent 


ſenſe, that I may the better be under- 


ſtood by my Engliſh readers. The book 
contains ſeveral memoirs concerning 
Monſieur Colbert, who had the honour 
to be ſecretary of ſtate to His Moſt Chriſ- 
tian Majeſty, and ſuperintendant or chief 
director of the arts and manufactures of 
his Kingdom, The paſſage for to-day 


1s as follows. 


II happened that the king was one day 
expreſſing his wonder to this miniſter, 


that the United Proyinces ſhould give 


him ſo much trouble; that ſo great a mo- 
narch as he was ſhould not be able to 


reduce ſo ſmall a ſtate with half the power 


of his whole dominions. To which 
Monſieur Colbert is faid to have made 
the following anſwer. 

Sir, I preſume upon your indulgence 
© to ſpeak what I have thought upon 
© this ſubje& with that freedom which 
© becomes a faithful ſervant, and one 


* who has nothing more at heart than 
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your majeſty's glory, and the proſperi- 
ty of your whole people. Vour ter- 
ritories are vaſtly greater than the 


United Netherlands; but, Sir, it is 


not land that fights againſt land, but 
the ſtrength and riches of one nation 
againſt the ſtrength and riches of ano- 
ther. I ſhould have ſaid only riches, 
ſince it is money that feeds and cloaths 
the ſoldier, furniſhes the magazine, 
provides the train of artillery, and an- 
ſwers the charge of all other military 
preparations. Now the riches of a 
prince or ſtate are juſt ſo much as they 


can levy upon their ſubjetts, ſtill leav- 


ing them ſufficient for their ſubſiſtence. 
If this ſhall not be left, they will de- 
ſert to other countries for better uſage; 
and I am ſorry to ſay it, that too many 
of your majeſty's ſubjects are already 
among your neighbours in the condi- 
tion of footmen and valets for their 
daily bread; many of your artiſans 
too are fled from the ſeverity of your 
collectors, they are at this time im- 
proving the manufactures of your ene- 
mies. France has loſt the benefit of 
their hands for ever, and your ma- 
jeſty all hopes of any future exciſes 
by their conſumption. For the extra- 
ordinary ſums of one year, you have 
parted with an inheritance, Iam never 
able, without the utmoſt indignation, 
to think of that miniſter, who had the 
confidence to tell your father his ſub- 
jets were but too happy, that they 
were not yet reduced to eat graſs: as 
if ſtarving his people were the only 
way to free himſelf from their ſedi- 
tions. But people will not ſtarve in 
France, as long as bread is to be had 
in any other country. How much 
more worthy of a prince was that ſay- 
ing of your grandfather of glorious 
memory, that he hoped to ſee that day, 
when every houſekeeper in his domi- 
nions ſhould be able to allow his fa- 
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per? 1 lay down this, therefore, as 
my firlt principle, that your taxes upon 
your ſubjects muſt leave them ſuffi- 
cient for their ſubſiſtence, at leaſt as 
comfortable a ſubſiſtence as they will 
find among your neighbours. 

Upon this principle I ſhall be able 
to make ſome compariſon between the 
revenues of your majeity and thoſe of 
the Statzs-General. Your territories 
are near thirty times as great, your 
people more than four times as many; 
yet your revenues are not thirty, no 
nor four times as great, nor indeed as 
great again, as thoſe of the United 
Netherlands. 

© In what one article are you able to 
raiſe twice as much from your ſub- 
jects as the States can do from theirs? 
Can you take twice as much from the 
rents of the lands and houtes? What 
are the yearly rents of your whole 
kingdom? And how much of theſe 
will your majeſty be able to take with- 
out ruining the landed intereſt? You 
have, Sir, above a hundred millions of 
acres, and not above thirteen millions 
of ſubjects, eight acres to every ſub- 
ject; how inconſiderable muſt be the 
value of land, where ſo many acres 
are to provide for a ſingle perton? 
where a ſingle perſon is the whole mar- 
ket for the product of ſo much land? 
And what fort of cuſtomers are your 
ſubjects to theſe lands? What cloaths 
is it that they wear? What proviſions 
do they conſume? Black bread,onions, 
and other roots, are the uſual dict of 
the generality of your people; their 
common drink the pure element; they 
are dreſſed in canvas and wooden 
ſhoes, I mean ſuch of them as are not 
bare-foot and half naked. How very 
mean muſt be the eight acres which 
will afford no better ſubſiſtence to a 
ſingle 18 Vet ſo many of your 
people live in this deſpicable manner, 
that four pounds will be eaſily be- 
lieved to exceed the annual expences 
of every one of them at a medium. 
And how little of this expence will be 
coming to the land-owner for hs rent? 
or, which is the ſame thing, for. the 
mere product of his land? Of every 
thing that is conſumed, the greateſt 
part of the value is the price of labour 
that is beſtowed upon it; and it is not 
a very ſmall part of their price that is 
paid to your majeſty in your exciſes. 
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Of the four pounds expense of every 
© ſubjeR, it can hardly be thought tkat 
more than four and twenty ſhillings 
are paid for the mere product of To 
© land, Then if there are eight acres to 
© every ſubject, and every ſubje& for 
© his conſumption pays no more than 
four and twenty ſhillings to the land, 
* three ſhillings at a medium muſt be 
© the full yearly value of every acre in 
« your kingdom. Your lands ſeparated 
from the buildings cannot be valued 
higher. 

And what then ſhall be thought the 
© yearly value of the houſes, or, which 
© 1s the ſame thing, of the lodgings of 
© your thirteen millions of ſubjects? 
What numbers of theſe are begging 
their bread throughout your kingdom? 
© If vour majeſty were to walk incog- 
© nito through the very ſtreets of your 
© capital, and would give a tarthing to 
© every beggar that aſks you alms in a 
© walk of one hour, you would have 
© nothing left of a piſtole. How miſer- 
© able muſt be the lodgings of theſe 
 wretches? Even thole that will not 
© aſk your charity are huddled together 
© four or five families 1n a houſe. Such 
« is the lodging in your capital. That 
© of your other towns is yet of leſs va- 
© Ine; but nothing can be more ruinous 
than the cottages in the villages. Six 
© ſhillings for the lodging of every one 
© of your thirteen millions of ſubjects 
© at a medium, mult needs be the full 
« yearly value of all the houſes. Sa 

that at four ſhillings for every acre, 
* and fix ſhillings for the lodging of 
* every ſubject, the rents of your whole 
© kingdom will be leſs than twenty mil- 
© lions, and yet a great deal more than 
© they were ever vet found to be by the 
moſt exact ſurvey that has been taken, 

The next queſtion then is, how 
much of theſe rents your majeſty will 
© think fit to take to your own uſe. 
Six of the twenty millions are in the 
© hands of the clergy; and little enough 
© tor the ſupport of three hundred thou - 


© ſand ecclchaſtics, with all their neceſ- 


© ſary attendants; it is no more than 
© twenty pounds a year for every one of 
© the maſters. Theſe, Sir, are your heſt 
© guards; they keep your ſubjects loyal 
in the midſt of all their miiery. Your 
© majeſty will not think it your intereit 
* to take any thing from the church. 
* From that which remains in the hands 
© of your ay I will you be able 
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to take more than five millions to 
your own uſe? This is more than 
ſeven ſhillings in the pound; and then, 
after neceſſary reparations, together 
with loſſes by the failing of tenants, 
how very little will be left to the 
owners? Theſe are gentlemen, who 
have never been bred either to trade 
or manuf{&ures, they have no other 
way of * than by their rents; and 
when theſe ſhall he taken from them, 
they muſt fly to your armies, as to an 
hoſpital, for their daily bread. | 
Now, Sir, your majeſty will give 
me leave to examine what are the rents 
of the United Netherlands, and how 
great a part of theſe their governors 
may take to themſelves without op- 
preſſion of the owners. 
thoſe provinces three millions of acres, 
and as many millions of ſubjectsz a 
ſubje& for every acre. Why ſhould 
not then the ſingle acre there be as va- 
luable as the eight acres in France, ſince 
it is to provide for as many mouths? 
Or if great part of the proviſions of 
the people are fetched in by their trade 
from the ſea or foreign countries, they 
will end at laſt in the improvement of 
their lands. I have often heard, and 
am ready to believe, that thirty ſhil- 
lings, one with another, is lets than 
the yearly value of every acre in thoſe 
provinces. 

© And how much leſs than this will 
be the yearly value of lodging, for 
every one of their ſubjects? "There are 
no beggars in their ſtreets, ſcarce a 
ſingle one in a whole province. Their 
families in great towns are lodged in 
palaces, in compariſon with thole of 
Paris: even the houſes in their villages 
are more coſtly than in many of your 
cities. If ſuch is the value of their 
three millions of acres, and of lodging 
for as many millions of ſubjects, the 
yearly rents of lands and houſes are 
nine millions in thofe provinces. 

© Then how much of this may the 
States take without ruining the land- 
owners, for the defence of their people? 
Their lands there, by the Ko age of 
deſcending in equal ſhares to all the 
children, are diſtributed into ſo many 
hands, that few or no perſons are ſub- 
ſiſted by their rents; land-owners, as 
well as others, are chiefly ſubſiſted by 
trade and manufactures; and they can 
therefore with as much eaſe part with 
© half of their whole rents, as your ma- 
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jeſty's ſubjects can a quarter. The 
States-General may as well take four 
millions and a half from their rents, 
as your majeſty can five from thoſe of 
your ſubjects. 

It remains now only to compare the 
exciſes of both countries. And what 
exciſes can your majeſty hope to re. 
ceive by the conſumption of the half. 
ſtarved and half- naked beggars in your 
ſtreets? How great a part of the price 
of all that is eat or drunk, or conſume] 
by thoſe wretched creatures? How great 
a part of the price of canvas cloth an} 
wooden ſhoes, that are every where 
worn throughout the country? How 
great a part of the price of their wa. 
ter, or their black bread and onions, 
the general diet of your people? If 
your majeſty were to receive the whole 
price of thoſe things, your exchequer 
would hardly run over. Yet fo much 
the greateſt part of your ſubjects live 
in this deſpicable manner, that thean- 
nual expence of every one at a medium 
can be no more than I have mentioned 
One would almoſt think 
themſelves to defran vour nm 

your revenues. It 1s pot 
conceive that ma an eng! 


can be exciſed from the expen 


ou ſubjects, who live ſo very poor- 
; and then for thirteen Fons of 
people, your whole revenue by excit-5 


will amount to no more than fix mil- 


lions and a half. 
© And how much leſs than this fun 
will the States be able to levy by the 
ſame tax upon their ſubjects? "I h-1e 
are no beggars in that country. The 
people of their great towns live at 1 
vaſtly greater charge than yours. And 
even thoſe in their villages are better 
fed and cloathed than the people of 
your towns. At a medium, every one 
of their ſahieRs live at twice the coit 
of thoſe of France. Trade and ma- 
nufactures are the things that furniſh 
them with money for this expence. 
Therefore if thrice as much ſhall be 
exciſed from the expence of the Hol- 
landers, yet ſtill they will have more 
left than the ſuhjects of your majeſty, 
though you ſhonld take nothing at all 
from them. I muſt believe, therefore, 
that it will be as eaſy to levy thrice as 
much by exciſes upon the Dutch ſub- 
je& as the French, thirty ſhillings 
upon the former, as eaſily as ten upon 
the latter, and conſequently four mil- 
6 lions 
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ons and a half of pounds upbn their 
three millions of ſubjects; ſo that in 
the whole, by rents and exciſes, they 
will be able to raiſe nine millions with- 
in the year. If of this ſum, for the 
maintenanceof their clergy, which are 
not ſo numerous as m France, the 
charge of their civil liſt, and the pre- 
ſervation of their dikes, one million is 
to be deducted, yet ſtill they will have 
eight for their defence; a revenue equal 
to two-thirds of your majeſty's. 

© Your majeſty will now no longer 
wonder that you have not been able 
to reduce thele provinces with half the 
power of your whole dominions; yet 
half is as much as you will be ever 
able to employ againſt them. Spain 
and Germany will be always ready to 
eſpouſe their quarrel]; their forces will 
be ſufficient to cut out work for the 
other half; and I wiſh, too, you could 
be quiet on the {ide of Italy and Eng- 
land 

© What then is the advice I would 
preſume to give your Majeſty? To 
diſband the greateſt part of your forces, 
and fave ſo many taxes to your peo- 
ple. Your very dominions make you 
too powerful to fear any inſult from 
your neighbours. ., To turn your 
thoughts from war, and cultivate the 
arts of peace, the trade and manu- 
factures of your people; this ſhall 
make you the moſt powerful prince, 
aud at the ſame time your ſubjects the 
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© richeſt of all other ſubjects. In the 
ſpace of twenty years they will be able 
to give your maſeſty greater ſums with 
eaſe, than you can now draw from 
them with the greateſt difficulty. You 
have abundant materials in your king- 
dom to employ your people, and they 
do not want capacityeto be employed. 
Peace and trade ſhall carry out their 
labour to all the parts of Europe, and 
bring back vearly treaſures to your 
ſubjects. There will be always tools 
enough to purchaſe the manufactures 
of France, though France ſhould be 
prohibited to purchaſe thoſe of other 
countries. In the mean time your 
majeſty ſhall never want ſufhcient ſums 
to buy now and then an important 
tortrels, from one or other of your 
indigent neighbours. But, above all, 
peace ſhallingratiate your majeſty with 
the Spaniſh nation, during the life of 
their crazy king; and after his death, 
a few feaſonable preſents among his 
courtiers ſhall purchaſe the reverſion of 
his crowns, with all the treaſures of 
the Indies; and then the world muſt 
he your own.” 

This was the ſubſtance of what was 
then ſaid by Monſteur Colbert. The 
king was not at all offended with this 
liberty of his miniſter. He knew the 
value of the man, and ſoon after made 
him the chiet director of the trade and 
manufactures of his people, 
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Ne LIII. TUESDAY, MAY 12. 


DESINANT 


MALEDICERE, MALEFACTA NE NOSCANT SUA. 


TER. POL. AD AN PDR. 


LET THEM CFASE TO SPEAK ILL OF OTHERS, LEST THEY HEAR OF THEIR OWN 
| MISDEEDSs 


1 happens that the letter, which was 
in one of my papers concerning a 
lady ill- treated by the Examiner, and to 
which he replies by taxing the Tatler 
with the like practice, was written by 
one Steele, who put his name to the 
collection of papers called Lucubrations. 
It was a wrong thing in the Examiner 
to go any farther than the Guardian for 
_ what is {aid in the Guardian: but fince 
Steele owns the letter, it is the ſame 
taing. I apprehend, by reading the 
Examiner over a ſecond time, that he 
inſinuates by the words cloſe to the 


Royal Stamp, he would have the man 
turned out of his office. Conſidering 
he is ſo malicious, I cannot but think 
Steele has trcated him very mercifully 
in his anſwer, which follows. This 
Steele is certainly a very good ſort of 
a man, and it is a thouſand pities he 
does not underſtand politics; but if he 
is turned out, my Lady Lizard will in- 
vite him down tc our country-houſe. I 
ſhall be very glad of his company, and 
I will certainly leave ſomething to one 
of his children, 
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it more like me myſelf than any other 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


$1R, 


I Am obliged to fly to you for refuge 
from ſevere uſage, which a very great 
author, the Examiner, has been pleaſed 
to give me for what you have lately 
vilifſhed in defence of a young lady. 
Fe does not put his name to his writ- 
ings, and therefore he ought not. to re- 
flet upon the characters of thoſe who 
publicly anſwer for what they have pro- 
duced. The Examiner and the Guardian 
might have diſputed upon any particu- 
lar they had thought fit, without having 
introduced any third perſon, or making 
any allufons to matters foreign to the 
ſujet before them. But ſince he has 
thought fit, in his paper of May the 8th, 
to defend himſelf by my example, I ſhall 
beg leave to ſay to the town, (by your 
favour to me, Mr. Ironſide) that our 
conduct would ſtil] be very widely dif- 
ferent, though I ſhould allow that there 
were N perſons pointed at in the 
places which he mentions in the Tatlers. 
When a fatiriſt feigns a name, it muſt 
be the guilt of the perſon attacked, or 
his being notoriouſly underſtood guilty 
before the ſatire was written, that can 
make him liable to come under the fi&ti- 
tious appellation. But when the licence 
of printing letters of people's real names 
is uſed, things may be affixed to men's 
charters which are in the utmolt de- 
gree remote from them, Thus it hap- 
pens in the caſe of the Earl of Notting- 
ham, whom that gentleman aſſerts to 
have left the church; though nothing is 
more evident than that he deſerves bet- 
ter cf all men in holy orders, or thoſe 
who have any reſpect for them, or reli- 
gion itſelf, than any man in England 
can pretend to. But as to the inſtances 
be gives againſt me, Old Downes is a 
fine piece of raillery, of which I with I 
had been author. All I had to do in 
it, was to ſtrike out what related to a 
gentlewoman about the queen, whom I 
thought a woman free from ambition; 
and I did it out of regard to innocence, 
Powe] of the Bath is reconciled to me, 
and has made me free of his ſhow. 
Tun, Gun, and Piſtol, from Wapping, 
laughed at the repreſentation which was 
made of them, and were obſeryed to be 
more regular in their conduct afterwards. 


The character of Lord Timon is no 


odious one; and, to tell you the truth, 


Mr, Ironſide, when I writ it, I thought 
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man; and if I had in my eye auy illu. 
trious perſon who had the ſame faults 
with myſelf, it is no new nor very cri. 
minal ſelf-love to flatter ourſelves, that 
what weakneſſes we have, we have in 
common with great men. For the ex- 
altation of ſtyle, and embelliſhing the 
character, I made Timon a lord; and he 
may be a very worthy one for all that { 
have ſaid of him. I do not remember 
the mention of Don Diego; nor do I re. 
member that ever I thought of Lord 
Nottingham, in any character drawn in 
any one paper of Bickerſtaff. Now ag 
to Polypragmon, I drew it as the moſt 
odious image I could paint of ambition; 
and Polypragmon is, to men of buſi. 
neſs, what Sir Fopling Flutter is to men 
of faſhion. * He's knight of the hire, 
and repreſents you nll.” Whotorver 
ſeeks employment for his own private 
intereſt, vanity, or pride, and not for the 
good of his, prince and country, has his 
ſhare in the picture of Polypragmon; 


and let this be the rule in examining 


that deſcription, and I believe the Exa- 
miner will find others to whom he would 
rather give a part of it, than to the per- 
ſon on whom TI believe he beſtows it, 
becauſe he thinks he is the molt capable 
of having. his vengeance on me. But 
I ſay not this from terrors of what any 
man living can do to me; I ſpeak it only 
to ſhew, that I have not, like him, fixed 
odious images on perſons, but on vices. 
Alas! what occaſion have I to draw 
people, whom I think ill of, under 
feigned names? I have wanted and 
abounded, and I neither fear poverty, 
nor deſire riches; if that be true, why 
ſhould I be afraid, whenever I ſee oc- 
caſion to examine the conduct of any of 
my fellow- ſubjects? I ſhould ſcorn to 
do it but from plain facts, and at my 
own peril, and from inſtances as clear 
as the day. Thus would I, and I will 
(whenever I think it my duty) enquire 
into the behaviour of any man in Eng- 
land, if he is ſo poſted, as that his errors 
may hurt my country. This kind of 
zeal will expoſe him who is prompted 
by it to a great deal of ill-will, and I 
could carry any points I aim at for the 
improvement of my own little affairs, 
without making myſelf obnox1ous to 
the reſentment of any perſon or party; 
but, alas! what is there in all the grati- 
fications of ſenſe, the accommodations 
of yanity, orany thing that fortune can 
n r give 
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give to pleaſe a human ſoul, when they 
are put in competition with the intereſts 
of truth and l:berty? Mr. Ironfide, I 
contels I writ to you that letter concern- 
ing the young lady of quality, and am 
glad-that my ukward Apolog (as the 
Examiner calls it) has produced in hir 

ſo much remorſe as to make any re- 
© paration to offended benuty. Though, 
by the way, the phraſe of offended beau- 
ty is romantic, and has little of the 
compunction which ſhould rife in a 
man that is begg g yardon of a woman 
for taying of her viinitly, that ſhe had 
affronted © her God and her tovereign.* 
However, I will not bear hard upon 
his contrition 3 hut am now heartily 
ſorry I called him a miſcreant; that 
word, I think, ſignifies an unbeliever. 
Meſcrovant, I take it, is the old French 
word. I will give myielf no manner of 
liberty to make gueſſes at him, if I may 
ſay him; for though ſometimes I have 
been toid by familiar friends, that they 
ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the 
Examiner; others, who have raillied me 
upon the fins of my youth, tell me it is 
credibly reported that I have formerly 
lain with the Examiner. I have carried 
my point, and reſcued innocence from 
calumny; and it is nothing to me, whe- 
ther the Examiner writes againſt me in 
the character of an eſtranged friend, or 


an exaſperated miſtreſs. 
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He is welcome from henceforward to 
treat me as he pleaſes; but as you have 
begun to oppoſe him, never let inno- 
cence or merit be traduced by him. In 
particular, I bey of you never to let the 
glory of our nation“; who made France 
tremble, and yet has that gentleneſs to 
be unable to bear oppoſition from the 
meaneit of his own countrymen, be ca- 
lumniated in fo impudent a manner, as 
in the in ſinuation that he affected a per- 
petual diftatorſhip. Let not a ſet of 
brave, wiſe, and honeſt men, who did 
all that has heen done to place their 
queen in fo great a figure, as to ſhew 
mercy to the higheſt potentate in Eu- 
rope, be treated by ungenerous men as 
traitors and betrayers. To prevent ſuch 
evils is a care worthy a Guardian. Thie 
are exerciſes worthy the ſpirit of a man; 
and vou ought to contemn all the wit 
in the world againft you, when you 
have the conſolation that you act upon 
theſe honeſt motives. If you ever ſhrink 
from them, get Bat Pidgeon to comb 
your noddle, and write ſonnets on the 
miles of the Sparkler, but never call 
yourſe!t Guardian more in a nation full 
of the ſentiments of honour and liberty. 
I am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 

RICHARD STEELE, 


P.S. I know nothing of the letter at 
Morphew's. 


No LIV. WEDNESDAY, MAY 13. 


KEQUE ITA PORRO AUT ADULATUS AUT ADMIRATUS SUM FORTUNAM ALTE- 


RIUS, UT ME MEA POENITERET. 


Terr. 


1 NEVER FLATTERED, OR ADMIRED, ANOTHER MAN'S FORTUNE, $0 AS TO BE 
DISSATISFIED WITH MY OWN, 


T has been obſerved very often, in 
1 authors divine and prophane, that 
we are all equal after death, and this by 
way of conſolation for that deplorable 
ſuperiority which ſome among us fe:m 
to have over others; but it would be a 
doctrine of much more comfortable im- 
th to eſtabliſh an equality among the 
wing; for the propagation of whzch 
paradox I ſhall hazard the followit 
conceits. 

I muſt here lay it down. that I do 
not pretend to ſatisfy every barren read- 
er, that all perſons that have hitherto 
WELD KA a vos 


The Duky of Mariborough, 


apprehended themſ-lves extremely mi- 
ſerabl-, ſhall have immediate ſuccour 
from the publication of this paper; but 
ſhall endeavour to ſhew that the Diſcern- 
ing ſhall be tnlly convinced of the truth 
of this ailertion, and thereby obviate all 
the impertinent accuſations of Provi- 
dence for the unequal diſtribution of 
good and evil. 

It all men had refſection enough to be 

ble of this equality of happinels; if 
they were not made uneaſy b 2ppear- 
ances of ſuperiority, there would be 
none of that ſubordination and iubjec. 
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tion, of thoſe that think themſelves leſs 
happy, to thoſe they think more fo, 
which is ſo very neceſſary for the ſup- 
port of buſineſs and pleaſure. 

The common turn of human appli- 
cations may be divided into love, ambi— 
tion, and avaricez and whatever vitto- 
ries we gain in thete our particular pur- 


ſults, there wil halways be ſome one or 


other in the paths we tread, whoſe u- 
perior happineſs will create new uneatt- 
neſs, and employ us in new contrivances; 
and ſo th: oug all degrees there will ſtill 
remain the inſatiable deſire of tome ſeem- 
ing unacquired good, to imbitter the 
poſſefnon of whatever others we are ag- 
commodated with: and if we ſuppole a 
man perfectly accommodated, and trace 
him through all the gradations betwixt 
neceſſity and ſuperfluity, we ſhall find 
that the ſlavery which occaſioned his 
firſt activity is not abated, but only di- 
verſified. 

Thoſe that are diſtreſſed upon ſuch 
cauſes, as the world allows to warrant 
the keeneſt affliction, are too apt, in the 
compariſon of themſelves with others, 
to conclude, that where there is not a 


ſimilitude of cauſes, there cannot be of 


aſfliction, and forget to relieve them- 
ſelves with this conſideration, that the 
little diſappointments in a life of plea— 
ſure are as terrible as thole in a lite of 
buſineſs; and if the end of one man is 
to ſpend his time and money as agree- 
ably as he can, that of the other to (ave 
both; an interruption in either of theſe 
purſuits is of equal conſequence to the 
purſuers. Beſides, as every trifle raiſcth 
the mirth and gaiety of the men of good 
circumſtances, fo do others as incon— 
ſiderable expoſe them to ſpleen and 
paſſion; and, as Solomon fays, © Ac- 
* cording to their riches, their anger 
« rileth.” 

One of the moſt bitter circumſtances 
of poverty has been obſerved to be, that 
it makes men appear ridiculous; but I 
believe this affirmation may with more 
juitice be appropriated to riches, ſince 
more qualifications are required to he- 


come a great fortune, than even to make 


one; and there are ſeveral pretty perſons 
about town, ten times more ridiculous 
upon the very account of a good eſtate, 
than they poſſibly could have been with 
the want of it. | 

I confeſs, having a mind to pay my 
court to fortune, I became an adven- 
turer in one of the late lotteries; in 


which, thovgh got none of the great 
prizes, I found no occaſion to envy lome 
of thoſe that did; comforting myſelf 
with this contemplation, that nature 
and education having diſappointed all 
the favours fortune could beltow upon 
them, they had gainedmo fuperior:ty by 
an unenvied affluence. 

It is pleafant to conhder, that whilſt 
we are lamenting our particular afflic. 
tions to cach other, and repining at the 
inequality of condition, were it poſſible 
to throw off our preſent miſerable ſtate, 
we cannot name the perſon whoſe con- 
dition in every particular we would em- 
brace and prefer; and an impartial en- 
quiry into the pride, 1i!]-nature, ill 
health, guilt, ſplzen, or particularity 
of bchaviour of others, generally ends 
in a reconciliation to our dear ſelves. 

This my way of thinking is warrant- 
el by Shakeſpeare in a very extraordi- 
nary manner, where he, makes Richard 
the Second, when depoſed and impri- 
ſoned, debating a matter, which would 
ſoon have bcen diſcuſſed by a common 
capacity, wnether his priſon or palace 
was molt eligible, and with very philo- 
ſophical hefitat;on leaving the preference 
undetermined, in the following lines— 


Sometimes am I a king, 
Thentreafon makes me with myſelf a beggar, 
And fo ndeed Jam, Then cruſhing penuty 
Perſuades me I was better wen a king, 

1 hben am 1 king'd again 


Prior ſays very prettily— 


Againſt our peace we arm our will; 
Amidſt our plenty ſomething {11 

For horſes, houſes, pictures, planting, 
To thee, to me, to him is wanting. 
That cruel /.zzcibing unpoſſeſt, 
Corrodes and I-avens all the reſt. 
That / wething if we could obtain, 
Would toon create a future pain. 


Give meleave to fortify my unlearned 
reader with another bit of wiſdom from 


Juvenal by Dryden : 


Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it, purſue! 

How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 

What in the conduct of our lite appears 

So ell deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But, when wehe e our wiſh, we with undone? 
Even the men that are diſtinguiſhed 

by, and envied for, their ſuperior good 


ſenſe and delicacy of taſte, are ſubject. 


to ſeveral uneauneſſes upon this account, 
that 
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at the men of leſs penetration are utter 
ſtrangers toz and every little abſurdity 
ru Mes theſe fine judgments, which would 
never diſturb the peaceful ſtate of the leſs 
diſcerning. 

I ſhall end this eſſay with the follow- 
ing ſtory. There is a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, of a fortune, which may 
not only be called eaſy, but ſuperfluous; 
yet this perſon has, by a great deal of 
reflection, found out a method to be as 
unealy as the worſt circumſtances could 
have made him. By a free life he had 
ſwelled himſelf above his natural pro- 
portion, a:1 by a reſtrained life had 
ſhrunk below it; and being by nature 
ſplenetic, and by leiſure more ſo, he 
began to bewail this his loſs of fleſh 
(though otherwiſe in perfect health) as 
a very melancholy diminution. He 
became, therefore, the reverſe of Czar, 
and as a lean hungry-looked raical was 
the delight of his eyes, a fat, fleck- 
headed fellow was his abomination. To 
ſupport himſelf as well as he could, he 
took a ſervant, for the very reaſon every 
one elle would have refuſed him, for 
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being in a deep conſumption; and whilt 
he has compared himſelf to this crea- 
ture, and with a face of infinite humour 
contemplated the decay of his body, I 
have ſeen the maſter's features propor- 
tionably riſe into a boldneſs, as thoſe of 
his ſlave ſunk and grew languid. It 
was his intereſt, therefore, not to ſuffer 
the too haſty diſſolution of a being, 
upon which his own, in ſome meaſure, 
depended. In ſhort, the fellow, by a 
little too much indulgence, began to 
look gay and plump upon his maſter, 
who, according to Horace— 


Invidus alterius macreſcit rebus cpimis. 
Er. 2. I. 1. v. 57. 
Sickens thro' envy at another's good. 


and as he took him only for being in a 
conſumption, by the ſame way of think - 
ing, he found it abſolutely neceſſary to 
ditmiſs him for not being in one; and 
has told me fince, that he looks upon it 
as a very diſſicult matter to furniſh him- 
felt with a footman that is not altogether 
as happy as himſelf, 


No LV. THURSDAY, MAY 14. 


w— 1 EN VIRTUTEM AMPLECTITUR 1PSAM, 


FR AMIA SI TOLL AS? 


Ju v. SAT, 10. v. 141. 


FOR WHO WOULD VIRTVE FOR HERSELF REGARD, 


OR WED, WITHOUT THE POK TION OF REWARD? 


$i is uſual with polemica! writers to 
object ill deſigns to their adverſaries. 
This turns their arguments into ſatire; 
which, inſtead of ſhewing an error in 
the underſtanding, tends only to cxpete 
the morals of thoſe they write againſt. 
I ſhall not act after this manner with 
reſpect to the Free-thinkers. Virtue, 
and the happineſs of ſociety, are the 
great ends which all men ought to pro- 
mote, and fome of that {e& would be 
thought to have a heart above the ret 
of mankind. But ſuppoſing thoſe who 
make that profeſſion to carry on a good 
deſign in the fimplicity of their hearts, 
and according to their beſt knowledge, 
yet it is much to be feared, thoſe weil. 
meaning ſouls, while they endeavoured 
to recommend virtue, have in reality 
been advancing the intereſts of vice; 
which as I take to proceed from their 
ignorance of human nature, we may 


DRYDEN, 


hope, when they become ſenſible of their 
miſtake, they will, in conſequence gr 
that beneficent principle they pretend to 
alt upon, rctorm their practice for the 
future. 

The ſages. whom I hare in my eye, 
ſpenk of virtue as the moſt amiable thing 
in the world; but at the fame time that 
they extol her beauty, they take care to 
leſſen her portion. Such innocent crea- 
tures are thev, and ſo great ſtrangers to 
the world, that they think this a likely 
method to increale the number of her 
admirers. 

Virtue has in herſelf the moſt engag- 
ing charm+; and chriſtianity, as it places 
her in the ſtrongeſt light, and adorned 
with all her native e ſo it 


kindles a new fire in the foul, by add- 
ing to them the unuttcrable rewards 
which attend her votaries in an cternal 
ſtate. 


O: if there are men of a ſaturnine 
and 
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and heavy complexion, who are not 
eaſily lifted up by hope, there is the 
proſpect of everlaſting puniſhments to 
agitate their ſouls, and frighten them 
into the practice of virtue, and an aver- 
fion from vice. : | 

Whereas your ſober Free-thinkers 
tell you, that virtue indeed is beautiful, 
and vice deformed; the former deſerves 
your love, and the latter your abhor- 
rence; but then, it is for the r own ſake, 
or on account of the good and evil which 
immediately attend them, and are inſe- 
parable from their reſpective natures. 
As for the immortality of the ſoul, or 
eternal puniſhments and rewards, thoſe 
are openly ridiculed, or rendered ſuſpi- 
cious by the moſt ily and laboured ar- 
tifice. : 

I will not ſay, theſe men act trea- 
cherouſly in the cauſe of virtue; but, 
will any one deny, that they a& fool- 
iſhly, who pretend to advance the in- 
tereſt of it by deſtroying or weakening 
the ſtrongeſt motives to it, which are 
accommodated to all capacities, and 
fitted to work on all diſpoſitions, and 
enforcing thoſe alone which can affect 
only a generous and exalted mind? 

Surely they mutt be deſtitute of paſ- 
ſion themſelves, and unacquainted with 
the force it hath on the minds of others, 
who can imagine that the mere beauty 
of fortitude, temperance, and juſtice, is 
ſufficient to ſuſtain the mind of man in 
a ſevere courſe of ſelf-denial againſt all 
the temptations of preſent profit and ſen- 


ſuality, 


It 1s my opinion, that Free-thinkers 
ſhould be treated as a ſet of poor igno- 
rant creatures, that have not ſenſe to 
diſcover the excellency of rel.gion; it 
being evident thoſe men are no witches, 
nor likely to be guilty of any deep de- 
ſign, who proclaim aloud to the world, 
that they have leſs motives to honeſty 
than the reſt of their fellow- ſubjects: 


who have all the inducements to the ex- 


erciſe of any virtue which a Free-thinker 
can poſſibly have, and beſides that, the 
expectation of never-ending happineſs 
or miſery as the conſequence of their 
choice. - = 

Are not men actuated by their paſ- 
fions, and are not hope and fear the 
moſt powerful of our paſſions? And are 
there any objects which can rouſe and 
awaken our hopes and fears, like thoſe 


proſpects that warm and penetrate the 


heart of a Chriſtian, but are not regad. 
ed by a Free-thinker ? 

It is not only a clear point, that 3 
Chriſtian breaks through Rronger en. 
gagements whenever he furrenders him. 
ſelf to commit a criminal action, an i; 
ſtung with a ſharper remorle after it, 
than a Free-thinker; but it ſhould even 
ſeem that a man who believes no future 
ſtate, would act 2 foolith part in being 
thoroughly honeſt. For what reaſon 1; 
there why ſuch a one ſhould pultpone 
his own private intereſt or piclure to 
the doing his duty? If a Chriitian fore. 
goes ſome preſent advantage tor the ſake 
of his conſcience, he aRts accountabiy, 
becauſe it is with the view of gaining 
ſome greater future good: but he that, 
having no ſuch view, ſhould yet con- 
ſcientiouſly deny himſelf a preſent goo 
in any incident where he may ſave ap- 
pearances, is altogether as ſtupid :5 he 
that would truſt him at ſuch a junG ure, 

It will, perhaps, be ſaid, that virtue 
is her own reward; that a natural gla— 
tification attends good actions, which 
is alone ſufficient to excite men to te 
performance of them. But although 
there is nothing more lovely than virtue, 
and the practice of it is the ſureſt way 
to ſolid natural happineſs, even in this 
life; yet, titles, eſtates, and fantaſtical 
pleaſures, are more ardently fought FUL 
by molt men, than the natural gifatifi- 
cations of a reaſonable mind: and it 
cannot be denied, that virtue and inno- 
cence are not always the readieſt me- 
thods to attain that ſort of happineſs. 
Beſides, the fumes of paſſion muſt be 
allzyed, and reaſon mutt burn brighter 
than ordinary, to enable men to ſee and 
rel;ſh all the native beauties and Qelights 
of a virtuous life. And though we 
ſhould grant our Free-thinkers to be a 
ſet of refined ſpirits, capable only of 
being enamoured of virtue, yet waat 
would become of the bulk of mankind, 
who have groſs underſtandings, but 
lively ſenſes and ſtrong paſſions? What 
a deluge of luſt; and fraud, and vio- 
lence, would in a little time overflow 
the whole nation, if theſe wiſe advocates 
for morality were univerſally hearkened 
to! Laſtly, opportunities do ſometimes 
offer, in which a man may wickedly 


make his fortune, or indulge a pleaſure, 


without fear of temporal damage, either 
in reputation, health, or fortune, In 
ſuch caſes, what reſtraint do they lie 


under 
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under who have no regards beyond the 
grave? the inward compunctions of a 
wicked, as well as the joys of an upright 
mind, being grafted on the, ſenſe of an- 
other ſtate. 

The thought, that our exiſtence ter- 
minates with this life, doth naturally 
check the ſoul in any generous purſuit, 
contracts her views, and fixes them on 
temporary and ſelfiſh ends. It dethrones 
the reaſon, extinguiſhes all noble and 
heroic ſentiments, and ſubjects the mind 


119 
to the ſlavery of every preſent paſſion. 
The wiſe heathens of antiquity were 
not ignorant of this; hence they endea - 
voured, by fables und conjectures, and 
the glimmerings of nature, to poſſeſs 
the minds of men with the belief of a fu- 
ture ſtate, which has been ſince brought 
to light by the Goſpel, and is now moſt 
inconſiſtently decried by a few weak men, 
who would have us believe that they 
promote virtue by turning religion into 
ridicule, 


No LVI. FRIDAY, MAY 15. 


eUID MENTEM TRAXISSE POLO, QUID PR@OFUIT AL Tun 


EREXISSE CAPUT? PECUDUM SI MORE PERERRANTe. -, 


CLAVvDe 


WHAT PROFITS US, THAT WE FROM HEAVEN DERIVE 
A SOUL IMMORTAL, AND WITH LOOKS ERECT 
SURVEY THE STARS; IF, LIKE THE BRUTAL KIND, 
WE FOLLOW WHERE OUR PASSIONS LEAD THE way? 


I Was conſidering laſt night, when I 
could not fleep, how noble a part of 
the creation man was deſigned to be, 
and how diſtinguiſhed in all his actions 
above other earthly creatures. From 
whence I fell to take a view of the 
change and corruption which he has in- 
troduced into his ' own condition, the 
grovelling appetites, the mean charac - 
ters of ſenſe, and wild courſes of paſ- 
tions, that caſt him from the degree in 


which Providence had placed him; the 


debaſing himſelf with qualifications not 
his own, and his degenerating into a 
lower ſphere of action. This inſpired 
me with a mixture of contempt and an- 
er; which, however, was not ſo vio- 
= as to hinder. the return of ſleep, but 
grew confuſed as that came upon me, 
and made me end my reflections with 
giving mankind the opprobrious names 
of inconſiderate, mad, and fooliſh. 
Here, methought, where my waking 
reaſon left the fabjeRt, my fancy pur- 
ſued it in a dream; and I imagined my- 
ſelf in a loud ſoliloquy of paſſion, rail- 
ing at my ſpecies, and walking hard to 
get rid of the company I deſpiled; when 
two men, who had overhcard me, made 
up on either hand. Theſe I obſerved 
had many features in common, which 
might occaſion the miſtake of one for 
the other in thoſe to whom they appear 
kngie; but I, who ſaw them together, 
could eafily perceive, that though there 
was an ar of ſeverity in each, it was 


tempered with a natural ſweetneſs in the 
one, and by turns conſtrained or ruffled 
by the deſigns of malice in the other. 

I was at a loſs to know the reaſon of 
their joining me ſo briſkly; when he 
whoſe appearance diſpleaſed me molt, 
thus addreſſed his companion—* Pray, 
© brother, let him alone, and we ſhall 
immediately fee him transformed into 
© a tiger.” This ſtruck me with horror, 
which the other perceived, and pitying 
my diſorder, bid me be of good courage, 
for though I had been ſavage in my 
treatment of mankind, (whom I ſhould 
rather reform than rail againſt) he 
would, however, endeavour to reſcue 
me from my danger. At this I looked 
a little more chearful; and while I teſ- 
tified my reſignation to him, we ſaw 
the angry brother fling away from us 
in a paſſion for his diſappointment. Be- 
ing now left to my friend, 1 went back 
with him at his defire, that I might 
know the meaning of thoſe words which 
had ſo frighted me. | 

As we went along—* To inform 


vou, ſays he, with whom you have 


this adventure, my name is Reproof, 
© and his Reproach, both born of the 
© {fame mother, but of different fathers, 
* Truth is our common parent. Friend- 
© ſhip, who ſaw her, fell in love with 
© her; and ſhe being pleated with him, 
© he begat me upon her; hut a while 
after, Enmity lying in ambuſh for 


© her, became the father of him hem 


Q vou 
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© you ſaw alang with me. The temper 


of our mother inclines us to the ſame 


* fort of buſineſs, the informing man- 
© kind of their faults; but the different 
* complexions of our fathers make us 
« differ in our deſigns and company. I 
© have a natural benevolence in my 
mind which engages me with friends; 
© and he a natural impetuoſity in his, 
© which caſts him among enemies.” 

As he thus diſcourſed, we came to a 
Jlace where there were three entrances 
into as many ſeveral walks, which lay 
aſide of one another. We paſſed into 
the middlemoſt, a plain ſtraight regular 
walk, ſet with trees, which added to the 


beauty of the place, but did not fo cloſe | 


| flowed down on one fide of his neck in 


their boughs over - => as to exclude 
the light from it. 


ere, as we walked, 
I was made to obſerve, how the road 


on one hand was full of rocks and pre- 


cipices, over which Reproach (who had 
already gotten thither) was turiouſly 
driving unhappy wretches; the other 
fide was all laid out in gardens of 
udy tulips, amongſt whoſe leaves the 
erpents wreathed; and at the end of 
every graſſy walk, the enchantreſs Flat- 
tery was weaving bowers to lull ſouls 
aſleep in. We continued ſtill walking 
on the middle way, until we arrived at 
a building in which it terminated, This 
was formerly erected by Truth for a 


watch-tower, from whence ſhe took a 


view of the earth; and, as ſhe ſaw oc- 
caſion, ſent out Reproof, or even Re- 
proach, for our reformation. Over the 
door I took notice, that. a face was 
carved with a heart upon the lips of it, 
and preſently called to mind that this 
was the ancients emblem of Sincerity. 


In the entrance I met with Freedom of 


Speech and Complaiſance, who had for 
a long time looked upon one another as 


enemies; but Reproof has ſo happily 


brought them together, that they now 
act as friends and fcllow-agents in the 
fame family. Before I aſcended the 


ſcene of all the variety of the wald 
preſented itſelf. | 

But how different was mankind in 
this view from what it uſed to appear! 
Methought the very ſhape of moſt of 
them was loſt; ſome had the heads of 
dogs, others of apes or parrots; and in 
ſhort, wherever any one took upon him 
the inferior and unworthy qualities of 
other creatures, the change of his ſou] 
became viſible in his countenance. The 
ſtrutting pride of him who is endued 
with brutality inſtead of courage, made 
his face ſhoot out into the form of a 


horſe's; his eyes became prominent, his 


noſtrils widened, and his wig untying, 


a waving mane. The talkativeneſs of 
thoſe who love the ill- nature of conver. 
ſation made them turn into aſſemblies 
of geeſe, their lips hardened to bills by 
eternal uſing, they gabbled for diver- 
hon, they hiſſed in ſcandal, and their 
ruffles falling back on their arms, a ſuc- 
ceſſion of little Rathers appeared, which 
formed wings for them to flutter with 
from one viſit to another. The envious 
and malicious lay on the ground with 
the heads of different ſorts of ſerpents, 
and not endeavouring to erect them- 
ſelves, but meditating miſchief to others, 
they ſucked the poiſon of the carth, 
ſharpened their tongues to ſtings upon 
the ſtones, and rolled their trains un— 
ee beneath their habits. The 

ypocritical oppreſlors wore the face of 
crocodiles, their mouths were inſtru- 
ments of cruelty, their eyes of deceit; 
they committed wickedneſs, and be- 
moaned that there ſhould be ſo much of 
it in the world; they devoured the un- 
wary, and wept over the remains of 
them. The covetous had ſo hooked 
and worn their fingers by counting in- 
tereſt upon intereſt, that they were con- 
verted to the claws of harpies, and 
theſe they ſtill were ſtretching out for 
more, yet ſtill ſeemed unſatisfied with 


fairs, I had my eyes purified by a on acquiſitions. The ſharpers had 
d 


which made me ſee extremely clear, a 

I think they faid it ſprung in a pit, 
from whence (as Democritus had re- 
ported) they formerly broughtup Truth, 


who had hid herſelf in it., I was then 


admitted to the upper chamber of pro- 
ſpect, which was called the Knowledge 
cf Mankind; here the window was no 
ſooner opened, but I perceived the clouds 
te roll off and part before me, and a 
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the looks of camelions; they every mi- 
nute changed their appearance, and fed 
on ſwarms of flies which fell as ſo many 
cullies amongſt them. The bully ſeem- 
ed a dunghill cock; he creſted well, and 
bore his comb aloft ; he was beaten by 
almoſt every one, yet ſtill ſung for tri- 
umphz and only the mean coward 
pricked up the ears of a hare to fly be- 
tore hun. Critics were turned into 

we" 34 35.3 . cats, 
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eats, . whoſe pleaſure and grumbling go 
together. Fops were apes in embroi- 
dered jackets. Flatterers were curled 
ſpaniels, fawning and crouching. The 
crafty had the face of a fox, the ſloth- 
ful of an aſs, the cruel of a wolf, the 
ill-bred of a bear, the leachers were 
goats, and the gluttons ſwine. Drunk- 
enneſs was the only vice that did not 
change the face of it's profeſſors into 
that of another creature; but this I took 
to be far from a privilege, for theſe two 
reaſons; becauſe it ſufficiently deforms 
them of itſelf, and becauſe none of the 
lower rank of beings 1s guilty of fo 
fooliſh an intemperance. 


As I was taking a view of theſe re- 


preſentations of things, without any 
more order than is uſual in a dream, or 
in the confuſion of the world itſelf, I 
perceived a concern within me for what 
{ ſaw. My eyes began to moiſten, as 
if the virtue of that water with which 
they were purified was loſt for a time, 
by their being touched with that which 
aroſe from paſſion. The clouds imme- 
diately began to gather again, and cloſe 
from either hand upon the proſpe&t. I 
then turned towards my guide, who 
addreſſed himſelf to me after this man- 
ner: * You have ſeen the condition of 
© mankind when it deſcends from it's 
* dignity; now, therefore, guard your- 
* ſelf from that degeneracy by a modeſt 
6 greatneſs of ſpirit on one fide, and a 
© conſcious ſhame on the other. En- 
* deavour allo with a generoſity of 
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goodneſs to make your friends aware 
of it; let them know what defects you 
4 are growing upon them; 
andle the matter as you ſee reaſon, 
either with the airs of ſevere or hu- 
morous affection; ſometimes plain! 
deſcribing the degeneracy in it's full 
proper colours, or at other times let- 
ting them know, that if they proceed 
as they have begun, you give them 
to ſuch a day, or fo many months, 
to turn bears, wolves, or foxes, &c. 
Neither neglect your more remote ac- 
quaintance, where you ſee any worthy 
and ſuſceptible of admonition. Ex- 
poſe thg beaſts whoſe qualities you fre 
them putting on, where you have no 
mind to engage with their perſons. 
The poſſibility of their applying this 
js very obvious. The Egyptians ſaw r 
it ſo clearly, that they made the pic- 
tures of animals explain their minds 
to one another inſtead of writing; and, 
indeed, it is hardly to be miſſed, ſince 
ZEſop took them out of their mute 
condition, and taught them to ſpeak 
for themſelves with relation to the 
actions of mankind.” 
My guide had thus concluded, and I 
was promiſing to write down what was 
ſhown me for the ſervice of the world, 
when I was awakened by a zealous old 
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ſervant of mine, who brought me the 


Examiner, and told me, with looks full 
of concern, he was afraid I was in it 
again. 8 


Ne LVII. SATURDAY, MAY 16. 


CAM MULTA INJUSTA AC PRAVA FIUNT MORIBUsS! | 
TERM. HreauT. ACT 4. Sc. 6. 


HOW MANY UNJUST AND WRONG THINGS ARE AUTHORISED BY cus Tom! 


T is of no ſmall concern to me, that 

the intereſts of virtue are ſupplanted 
by common cuſtom and regard for _ 
ferent things. Thus mode and faſſion 
defend the moſt abſurd and unjuſt pro- 
ceedings, and nobody is. out of counte- 
nance for doing what every body prac- 
tiſes, though at the ſame time there is 
no one who is not convinced in his own 
judgment of the errors in which he goes 
on with the multitude. My caye{pond- 
ent, who writes me the following let- 


ker, has put together a great many points 


which would deſerve ſerious conſidera- 
tion, as much as things which at firſt 
appearance bear a weightier aſpect. He 
recites almoſt all the little arts that are 
uſed in the way to Matrimony, by the 
parents of young women. There is 
nothing more common than for people, 
who have good and worthy characters, 
to run, without veſpect to the laws of 
gra itude, into the moſt exorbitant de- 
mands for their children, upon no other 
foundation than that which ſhould in- 
cline them to the quite contrary, the 
h FE Q 2 unrelerved 
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unreſerved affect ion of the lover. I ſhall 
at this time, by inſerting my correſpond- 
ent's letter, lay ſueh a. Wer before 
parents and daughters reſpectively, and 
reſerve the particular inſtances to be 
conſidered in future Precautions. 


. - TO NESTOR, IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, 


Have for ſome time retired myſelf 
from the town and buſineſs, to a 
little ſeat, where a pleaſant champain 


country, good roads, and healthful air, 
tempt me often abroad; and being a 


ſingle man, have contracted more ac- 
quaintance than is ſuitable to my years, 
or agreeable to the intentions of retire- 
ment I brought down with me hither. 
Among others, I have a young neigh- 
bour, who, yeſterday, imparted to me 
the hiſtory of an honourable Amour, 
which has been carried on a con ſiderable 
time, with a great deal of love on his 
fide, (and, F, ſays, he has been made 
to believe) with ſomething very unlike 
averhon on the young lady's. But ſo 
matters have been contrived, that he 
could never get to know her mind tho- 
roughly. When he was firſt acquainted 
with her, he might be as intimate with 
her as other people; but ſince he firſt 
declared his paſſion, he has never been 
admitted to wait upon her, or to ſee 
her, other than in public. If he went 
to her fathcr's houſe, and deſired to 
viſit her, ſhe was either to be ſick, or 
out of the way, and nobody would 
come near him in two hours, and then 
he ſhould be received as if he had com- 
mitted ſome ſtrange offence. If he aſk- 
ed her father's leave to viſit her, the 
old gentleman was mute. If he put it 
negatively, and aſked if he refuſed it, 


the father would anſwer with a fmile— 


No, I do not ſay ſo neither.“ If they 
talked of the fortune, he had conſidered 
his circumſtances, and it every day di- 
miniſned. If the ſettlements caine into 
debate, he had conſidered the young 
gentleman's eſtate, and daily increated 


| his expectations. If the mother was 


conſulted, ſhe was mightily for the 
match, but affected ſtrangely the ſhew. 
ing her cunning in perplexing matters, 
It went off ſeemingly ſeyeral times, but 
my young neighbour's paſſion was ſuch 
that it eaſily revived upon the leaſt en- 
couragement giyen him; but tired out 


with Writing, (the only liberty allowed 
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him) and receiving anſwers at eroſz 
PRI, deſtitute of all hopes, he at 
ength wrote a formal adieu; but it was 
ny unfortunately timed, for ſoon after 
he had the long wiſhed-for opportunity 
of finding her at a diſtance from her 

arents. Struck with the joyful news, 
in heat. of paſſion, reſolute to do any 


thing rather than leave her, down he 


comes poſt, directly to the houſe where 
ſhe was, without any preparatory in. 
terceſſion after the provocation of an 
adieu. She, in a preineditated anger, to 
ſhew her reſentment, refuſed to ſee 
him, He, in a kind of fond phrenzy, 
abſent from himſelf, and exaſperated 
into rage, curſed her heartily ; but re- 
turning to himſelf, was all confuſion, 
repentance, and ſubmiſſion. But in 
vain; the lady continued inexorable, and 
ſo the affair ended in a manner that ren. 
ders them very unlikely ever fo meet 
again. Through the purſuit of the 
whole ſtory, (whereof I give hut a ſhort 
abſtract) my young neighbour appeare«| 
ſo touched, and diſcovered {uch certain 
marks of unfeigned love, that I cannot 
but be heartily ſorry for them both. 
When he was gone, I fat down imme. 
diately to my ſcrutore, ta give you the 
account, whoſe buſineſs, as a Guardian, 


it is to tell your wards what is to be 


avoided, as well as what is fit to be 
done. And I humbly propoſe, that you 
will, upon this occaſion, extend your in- 
ſtructions to all forts of people concerned 

- in treaties of this nature, (which of all 
others do moſt nearly concern human 
life) ſuch as parents, daughters, lovers, 
and conndants of both ſexes. I deſire 
leave to obſerve, that the miſtakes in 
this courtſhip (which might otherwile 
probably have ſucceeded happily) ſcem 
chiefly theſe four, viz. 

1. The father's cloſe equivocal ma- 
nagement, ſo as always to keep a fe- 
ſervation to uſe upon occaſion, when he 
found himſelf preſſed. 4. 

2. The mother's affecting to appear 
extremely artful. 

3. A notion in the daughter, (ho 
is a lady of ſingular good ſenſe and vir- 
tue) that no man can love her as he 
ought, who can deny any thing her pa- 
rents demand. a 

4. Carrying on the affair by letters 
and confidants, without ſufficient inter- 
views. 


I think you cannot fail obliging many 


in the world, beſides my young neigh- 
3 | pour 
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pour and me, if you pleaſe to give your 
thoughts upon treaties of this nature, 
wherein all the nobility and gentry of 
this nation (in the unfortunate methods 
marriages are at preient in) come at one 
time or other unavoidably to be en- 
gazed; eſpecially it is my humble re- 
queſt you will be particular in ſpeaking 
to the following points, to wit— 

1. Whether honourable love ought to 
be mentioned firſt to the young lady or 
her parents? 

2. If to the young lady firſt, whether 
2 man is obliged to comply with ali the 
parents demand afterwards, under pain 
of breaking off diſhonourably? 

3. If to the parents firſt, whether the 
lover may inſiſt upon what the father 
pretends to give, and refuſe to make 
{ſuch ſertlement as muſt incapacitete him 
for any thing afterwards ; without juit 
imputation of being mercenary, or put- 
ting a flight upon the lady, by enter- 
taining views upon the contingency of 
her death? 

4. What inſtructions a mother ought 
to give her daughter upon ſuch occa- 
ſions; and what the old lady's part pro- 
perly is in ſuch treaties, her huſband 
being alive? 

5. How far a young lady is in duty 
obuged to obſerve her mother's direc- 


tions, and not to receive any letters or 


meſſages without her knowledge? 

5. How far a daughter is obliged to 
exert the power ſhe has over her lover, 
for the eate and advantage of her father 
and his family; an! how far ſhe may 
conſult and endeavour the intereſt of the 
family ſhe is to marry into? 

7. How far letters and confidants of 
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both ſexes may regularly be employed, 


and wherein they may be improper? 

8. When a young lady's pen is em- 
ployed avout ſettlements, fortunes, or 
the like, whether it be an affront to give 
the ſame anſwers as if it had been in 
the hand- writing of thoſe that inſtructed 
her. 

Laſtly, be pleaſed at your leiſure to 
correct that too common way among fa- 
thers, of publiſhing in the world chat 
they will give their daughters twice the 
fortune they really intend, and there 
drawing young gentlemen, whoſe eſtates 
are often in debt, into a dilemma, either 
of croſing a fixed inclination, contract- 
ed by a long habit of thinking upon the 
ſame perſon, and ſo being milerable that 
way; or elſe beginning the world under 
a burden they can never get quit-of. 

Thus, ſage Sir, have I Paid before you 
all that does at preſent occur to me on 
the important ſubject of Marriage; but 
before 1 ſeal up my epiſtle, I muſt deſire 
you farther to conſider how far treaties 
of this fort come under the head of bar- 
gain and fale, Whether you cannot 
find out meaſures to have the whole 
tranſacted in fairer and more open mar- 
ket than at preſent? How would it be- 
come you to put the laws in execution 
againſt foreſtallers, who take up the 
young things of each ſex before they are 
expoſed to an honeſt ſale, or the worth 
or i:nperfettion of the purchaſe is tho- 
roughly confidered? 


We mightily want a demand for wo- 


men in theſe parts. I am, fagacious 
Sir, your moſt obedient and moſt hum- 
bie ſervant, 

. Lo 


Ne LVIII. MONDAY, MAY 18. 


NEC SIBI, SED TOTI CENITUM SE CREDEKE MUN DO. 


Luc Ax. 


NOT FOR HIMSELF, BUT FOR THE WORLD, HE LIVES. 


A Public Spirit is ſo great and amia- 
ble a character, that moſt people 
aner it, and perhaps think they 

ve it in the moſt ordinary occurrences 
of lite, Mrs. Cornelia Lizard buys 
abundance of romances for the -encou- 
ragement of learning; and Mrs. Anna- 
bella ſquanders away her money, in 
buying fine cloaths, becauſe jt ſets a 
pu many poor people at work, I 

now a gentleman who drinks vaſt quan- 


ties of ale and October, to encourage 


our own manufactures; and another who 
takes his three bottles of French carer 
every night, becauſe it brings a great 
cuſtom to the Crown. 


I have been led into this chat by read. 


ing ſome letters upon my paper of Thurſ- 
day was ſe'nnight, Having there ac- 
quainred the world, that I have, by long 
contemplation and philoſophy, attained 
to ſo great a ſtrength of fancy, as to be- 
lieve every thing to be my own, which 
other people poſſeſs only for oftentation ; 

It 
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it ſeems that ſome perſons have taken it 
in their heads, that they are public be- 
nefactors to the world, while they are 
only indulging their own ambition or 


 infirmities. My firſt letter is from an 


ingenious author, who is a great friend 
to his country, becauſe he can get nei- 
ther victuals nor cloaths any other way. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
818, 

O*® all the Precautions with which 
_ you have inſtructed the world, I like 
that beſt which is upon Natural and Fan- 
taſtical Pleaſure, becauſe it falls in very 
much with my own way of thinking. 
As you receive real delight from what 
creates only imaginary ſatisfactions in 
others; ſo do I raiſe to myſelf all the con- 
venienoies of life by amuſing the fancy 
of the world. I am, in a word, a mem- 
ber of that numerous tribe who write 
for their daily bread. 'T flouriſh in a 
dearth of foreign news; and though I 
do not pretend to the ſpleen, I am never 
ſo well as in the time of a weſterly wind. 
When it blows from that auſpicious 
point, I rajſe to myſelf contributions 
from the Britiſh iſle, by affrighting my 
ſuperſtitious countrymen with printed 
relations of Murders, Spirits, Prodigies, 


or Monſters. According as my neceſ- 


ſities ſuggeſt to me, I hereby provide for 
my being. The laſt ſummer I paid a 
large debt for brandy and tobacco, by a 
wonderfyl deſcription of a fiery dragon; 
and lived for ten days together upon a 
whale and a mermaid. When winter 
draws near, I generally conjure up my 
Spirits, and have my Apparitions rea- 
dy againſt long dark evenings. From 
November laſt till January, I lived ſolely 
upon Murders; and have, fince that time, 


had a comfortable ſubſiſtence from a 


Plague and a Famine. I made the Pope 
pay for my beef and mutton laſt Lent, 
out of pure ſpite to the Romith religion; 
and at preſent my good friend the Kin 
of Sweden finds me in clean linen, — 
the Mufti gets me credit at the tavern. 
The aſtoniſhing accounts that I re- 
cord, I uſually enliven with wooden 
cuts, and the like paltry embelliſhments. 
They adminiſter to the curioſity of my 
fcllow-ſubjefts, and not only advance 
religion and virtue, but take reftleſs ſpi- 
rits off from meddling with the public 
affairs. I therefore cannot think my- 
felf an uſeleſs burden upon earthy and 
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that I may ftill do the more good in my 
generation, I ſhall give the world, in à 
ſhort time, an hiſtory of my life, ſtudies, 
maxims, and atchievements, provided 
my bookſailer advances a round ſum 
for my copy. I am, Sir, yours, 


The ſecond is from an old friend ot 
mine in the country, who fancies that 
he is perpetually doing good, becauſe 
he cannot live without drinking. 


OED IRON, 


V E take thy papers in at the bowling. 

green, where the country gentle. 
men meet every Tueſday, and we look 
upon thee as a comical dog. Sir Harry 
was hugely pleaſed at thy fancy of 
growing rich at other folks coſt; and, 
for my own part, I like my own way of 
life the better ſince I find I do my veigh- 
bours as much good as mylelf. I now 
ſmoke my pipe with the greater plc2- 
ſure, becauſe my wife ſays ſhe likes it well 
enough at ſecond-hand ; and drink ſtale 
beer the more hardly, becauſe, unle(s ! 
will, nobody elſe does. 1 deſign to 
ſtand for our borough the next election, 
on purpoſe to make the ſquire on the 
other ſide tap luſtily for the good of our 
town; and have ſome thoughts of trying 
to get knighted, becauſe our neighbours 
take a pride in ſaying they have beet 
with Sir Such-a-one, 

I have a pack of pure flow hound; 
againſt thou comeſt into the country; 
and Nanny my fat doe ſhall bleed when 
we have thee at Hawthorn-Hill. Pr'y- 
thee do not keep ſtaring at gilt coaches, 
and ſtealing necklaces and trinkets from 
people with thy looks. Take my werd 
for it, a gallon of my October will do 
thee more good than all thou canſt get 
by fine ſights at London, which I will 
engage thou mayſt put in the ſhine of 
thine eye. I am, Old Iron, thine to 
command, 

Nic. HAwWTHORx. 


The third is from a lady who is going 
to ruin her family by coaches and live- 
ries, purely out of compaſſion to us poor 


people that cannot go to the price ol 
them. 


En 


SIR, 
I Am a lady of birth and fortune, but 
never knew, until laſt Thurſday, that 
the ſplendor of my equipage was ſo be- 
neficial to my country. I will not dy 
tha! 
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that T have dreſſed for ſome years out of 
the pride of my heart; but am very glad 
that you have ſo far ſettled my con- 
ſcience in that particular, that I can 
now look upon my vanities as ſo many 
virtues. Since I am ſatisfied that my 
perſon and garb give pleaſure to my fel- 
low-creatures, I ſhall not think the three 
hours buſineſs I uſually attend at my 
toilette, below the dignity of a rational 
ſoul. I am content to ſuffer great tor- 
ment from my ſtays, that my ſhape may 
appear graceful to the eyes of others; 
and often apts” myſelf with faſting, 


rather than my fatneſs ſhould give diſ- 


taſte to any man in England, 

I am making up a rich brocade for 
the benefit of mankind; and deſign, in a 
little time, to treat the town with a thou- 
land pounds worth of jewels. I have 
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ordered my chariot to be ne painted 
for your uſe and the world's; and have 
prevailed upon my huſband to preſent 
you with a pair f fine Flanders mares, 
by driving them every evening round 
the Ring. Gay pendants for my ears, 
a coltly croſs for my neck, a diamond 
of the beſt water for my finger, ſhall he 
purchaſed at any rate to enrich you; 
and I am reſowed to be a patriot in every 
limb. My huſband will not ſcruple to 
oblige me in theſe trifles, ſince I have 


' perſuaded him frem your ſcheme, that 


Pin-Money is only ſo much ſet apart 
for charitable uſes. You ſee, Sir, how 
expenſive you are to me, and I hope you 
will eſteem me accordingly; eſpecially 
when I aſſure you that Lam, as far as 
you can lee me, entirely yours, 
CLEORA. 


” 


Ne LIX. TUESDAY, MAY. 19. 


SIC HONOR ET NOMEN DIVINIS VATIBUS ATQUVE 


CARMINIEUS VENIT— 


Hoa. Ars POET. v. 400. 


SO ANCIENT IS THE PEDIGREE OF VERSE, 


AND SO DIVINE A POET'S FUNCTION. 


HE tragedy of Cato has increaſed 

the number of my correſpondents; 
but none of them can take it ill, that I 
give the preference to the letters which 
come from a learned body, and which, 
on this occaſion, may not impreperly be 
termed the Plauſus Acad: mici. The 
firſt is from my Lady Lizard's youngeſt 
ſon, who, (as I mentioned in a former 
Precaution) is Fellow of All-Souls, and 
applies himſelf to the ſtudy of Divinity. 


SIR, 


1 Return you thanks for your preſent 
of Cato: I have read it over ſeveral 
times with the greateſt attention and 


pleaſure imaginable. You deſire to know 


my thoughts of it, and at the {ame time 


compliment me upon my knowledge of 


the ancient poets. Perhaps you may not 
allow me to be a good judge of them, 
when I tell you, that the Tragedy of 
Cato exceeds, in my opinion, any of the 
dramatic pieces of the ancients. . But 
theſe are books I have ſome time ſince 
laid by; being, as you know, engaged 
in the reading of Divinity, and con- 
verſant chiefly in the poctry of the truly 
inſpired writers. I ſcarce thought any 


modern tragedy could have mixed ſuit- 


RoscomMmMoNe 


ably with ſuch ſerious ſtudies, and little 
imagined to have found ſuch exquiſite 
poetry, much leſs ſuch exalted ſentiments 
of virtue, in the dramaiic performance 
of a cotemporary. | | 

How elegant, juſt, and virtuous, is 
that reflection of Portius 


The ways of Heav'n are dark and intricate, 
Pogzled in mazes and perplex d with errors 
Our underſtanding traces em in vain, 

Loſt and bewildered in the fruitlels ſearch; 


Nor ſecs with how much art the indings run, 


Nor where the regular con fuſion ends, 


Cato's ſoliloquy at the beginning of 
the fifth act is inimitable, as indecd is 
almoſt every thing in the whole play: 
but what I would obſerve, by particu- 
larle pointing at theſe places, is, that 
ſuch virt vous and moral ſentiments were 
never before put into the mouth of a 


Britiſh actor; and I congratulate my. 


countrymen on the virtue they have 
ſhewn in giving them (as you tell me) 
ſuch loud and repeated applauſes. They 
have now cleared themſelves cf the im- 
putation which a late writer had tarown 
upon them in his 50 d Speculation. 
Give me leave to CINE AERIE: g 
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In the firſt ſcene of Terence's play, 
© the Self- Tormentor, when one of the 
© old men accuſes the other of imperti- 
* nence for interpoſing in his affairs, he 
© an{fwers—* I am a man, and cannot 
1% help feeling any ſorrow that can ar- 
* rive at man.“ It is ſaid this ſentence 
was received with univerſal applauſe. 
There cannot be a greater argument 
of the general good underitanding cf 
a people, than a ſudden conſent to give 
their approbation of a ſentiment which 
has no emotion in it. 
© If it were ſpoken with never fo great 
© ſkill in the actor, the manner of utter- 
* ing that ſentence could have nothing 
in it which could ſtrike any but people 
© of the greateſt humanity, nay people 
c 
* 
« 
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elegant and ſkilful in obſervations up- 

on it. It is poſſible he might have laid 

his hand on his breaſt, and with a 
« winning inſinuation in his counte- 
nance, expreſled to his neighbour, that 
© he was a man who made his caſe his 
* own; yet I will engage a player in 
Covent Garden might hit ſuch an at- 
© titude a thouſand times before he would 
© have been regarded.“ "Theſe obſerva- 
tions in favour of the Roman people, 
may now be very jultly applied to our 
own nation. 


Here will 1 hold. If there's a power above us, 

(And that there is, all nature cries aloua 

Through all her works) he muſt delight in 
virtue; 


And that which he delights in muſt be happy. 


This will be allowed, I hope, to be as 
virtuous a ſentiment as that which he 
quotes out of Terence; and the general 
applauſe with which (you ſay) it was re- 
ceived, mult certainly make this writer 
(notwithſtanding his great aſſurance in 
pronouncing upon our ill taſte) alter his 
opinion of his countrymen. 

Our Poetry, I believe, and not our 
Morals, has * generally worle than 
that of the Romans; for it is plain, when 
we can equal the beſt dramatic pertorm- 
ance of that polite age, a Britiſh audi- 
ence may vie with the Roman theatre in 
the virtue of their applauſes. 

However different in other things our 
opinions may bes all parties agree in do- 
ing honour to a man who is an honour 
to our country. How are our hearts 
warmed by this excellent tragedy, with 
the love of liberty and our conſtitution? 
How urwelictible is virtue in the charac- 
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ter of Cato? Who would not ſay with 
the Numidian prince to Marcia— 


I'll gaze for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting, one by one, into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him, 


Rome herſelf received not ſo great ad- 
vantages from her patriot, as Britain will 
from this admirable repreſentation of 
him: our Britiſh Cato improves our lan- 
guage as well as our morals; nor will it 
be in the power of tyrants to rob us of 
him, (or to uſe the laſt line of an epigram 
to the author)— 


In vain your Cato ſtabs, he cannot die. 


I am, Sir, your moſt obliged humble 
ſervant, 
WILLIAM LIZARD, 
Orox. Arr-Sovis 
Colt. May 6. 


OXON. CHRIST-CHURCH, MAY 7» 
MR. IRONSIDE, 


* OU are, I perceive, a very wary old 

fellow, more cautious than a late 
brother- writer of your's, who, at the re- 
hea: ſal of a new play, would, at the ha- 
zard of his judgment, endeavour to pre- 
poſſeſs the town in it's favour; whereas 
you m_ prudently waited until the tra- 
gedy of Cato had gained an univerſal 
and irreſiſtible applauſe, and then with 
great boldneſs venture to pronounce 
your opinion of it to be the ſame with 
that of all mankind. I will leave you to 
conſider whether ſuch a conduct becomes 
a Guardian, who ought to point out to 
us proper entertainments, and inſtruct 
us when to beſtow our applaufe. How- 
ever, in ſo plain a caſe, we did not wait 
for your directions; and I muſt tell you, 
that none here were earlier or louder in 
their praiſes of Cato, than we at Chriſt- 
Church. This may, I hope, convince 
you, that we do not deſerve the charac- 
ter (which envious gull fellows give us) 
of allowing nobody to have wit or parts 
but thoſe of our own body, eſpecially 
when I let you know that we are many 
of us, your affectionate humble ſervants. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


OXON. WAD. COLL, MAY 7» 

MP IRONSIDE, 
WERE the ſeat of the Mues ſilent 
while London is ſo loud in their 


applauſe of Cato, the Univerſity's title 


to 
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ed; Ain juſtice therefore to your 
Mater, let the world know our opinion 
of that tragedy here. 

The author's other works had raiſed 
our expectation of it to a very great 
neight, yet it exceeds whatever we could 
promiſe ourſelves from ſo great a genius. 

Czfar will no longer be a hero in our 
declamations: this tragedy has at once 
{tripped him of all the flattery and falſe 
colours, which hiſtorians and the claſſic 
authors had thrown upon him; and we 
ſnall for the future treat him as a mur- 
derer of the beſt patriot of his age, and 
a deſtroyer of the liberties of his coun- 
try. Cato, as repreſented in theſe ſcenes, 
will caſt a blacker ſhade on the memory 
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to that name might very well be ſuſpet- 
Ima did upon his triumph. Had this finiſhed 
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of that uſurper, than the picture of him 


dramatic piece appeared ſome hundred 
years ago, Cæœſar would have loſt ſo 
many centuries of fame, and monarchs 
had diſdlained to let themſelves. be called 
by his name. However, it will be an ho- 
nour to the times we live in, to have had 
ſuch a work produced in them; and a 
pretty ſpeculation for poſteriry to ob- 
ſerve, that the tragedy of Cato was a&- 
ed with general applauſe in 1713. I am, 
Sir, your molt humble ſervant, &c. 


AK. 


P. S. The French tranſlation of Cato 
now in the preſs, will, I hope, be in 
uſum Delphini. 


Ne LX. WEDNESDAY, MAY 20. 


NIHIL LEGEBAT CU OD NON EXCERPERET. 


Prin, Er1isT; 


HE PICK'D SOME THING OUT OF EVERY THING HR READ, 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
sin, 


1 is nothing in which men 
deceive themſelves more ridiculouſ- 
ly than in the point of Reading, and 
which, as it is commonly practiſed un- 
der the notion of improvement, has leſs 
advantage. The generality of readers 
who are pleaſed with wandering over a 
number of books almoſt at the ſame in- 
ſtant, or, if confined to one, who purſue 
the author with much hurry and impa- 
tience to his lat page, muſt, without 
doubt, be allowed to be notable digeſters. 
This unſettled way of reading natural- 
ly ſeduces us into as undetermined a 
manner of thinking, which unprofit- 
ably fatigues the imagination, when a 
continued chain of thought would pro- 
bably produce ineſtimable concluſions. 
All authors are eligible either for their 
matter or ſtyle; if for the firſt, the elu- 
cidation and diſpoſition of it into proper 
lights, ought to employ a iudicious 
reader: if for-the laſt, he ought to ob- 
lerve how ſome common words are ſtart- 
ed into a new lignification ; how ſuch 
2 are beautifully reconciled to 
things that ſeemed incompatible; and 
muſt often remember the whole ſtructure 


of a period, becauſe by the leaſt tranſ- 


poſition, that aſſemblage of words which 
is called a ſtyle, becomes utterly anni- 
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hilated. The ſwift diſpatch of com- 
mon readers not only eludes their me- 
mory, but betrays their apprehenſion, 
when the turn of thought and expreſ- 
fon would inſenſibly grow natural to 
them, would they but give themſelves 
time to receive the impreſſion. Sup- 
pole we fix one of theſe readers in an 
eaſy- chair, and obſerve him paſſing 
through a book with a grave ruminat- 
ing face, how ridiculouſly muſt hc look, 
if we defire him to give an account of 
an author he has juſt read over; and how 
unheeded muſt the general character of 


it be, when given by one of theſe ſerene 
unobſervers? 
theſe peoplę is, that they have no deſign 


The common defence of 


in reading but for pleaſure, which J 
think ſhould rather ariſe from the re- 
flection and remembrance of what one 


has read, than from the tranſient ſatiſ- 


faction of what one does, and we ſhould 


be pleaſed proportionably as we are pro- 


fited. 


It is prodigious arrogance in any 


one to imagine, that by one haſty courſe 


through a book, he can fully enter into 
the ſoul and iecrets of a writer, whoſe 
life, perhaps, has been buſied in the 
birth of ſuch production. Books that 
do not immediately concern ſome pro- 
feſſion or ſcience, are generally run over 
as mere empty entertainments, rather 
than as matter of improvement; though, 
in my opinion, a refined ſpeculation 
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upon morality, or hiſtory, requires as 
much time and capacity to collect and 
digeſt, as the moſt abitruſe treatiſe of 
any profeſſion z and I think, beſides, 
there c:n be no book well written, but 
what mult neceſſarily improve the un- 
derftanding of the reader, even in the 
very n da to which he applies him- 
ſelf. For to reaſon with ſtrength, and 
expreſs himſelf with propriety, muſt 
equally concern the divine, the phyſi- 
cian, and the lawyer. My own coutſe 
of looking into books has occatoned 
theſe reflections, and the following ac- 
count may ſuggelt more. 

Having been bred up under a relation 
that had a pretty large ſtudy of books, 
it became my province once a week to 
duſt them. In the performance of this 
my duty, as I was obliged to take down 
every particular book, I thought there 
was no way to deceive the toil of, my 
Journey through the different abodes 
and habitations of theſe authors, but by 
reading ſomething in every one of them 
and in this manner to make my paſlage 
ealy from the comely fojio in the upper 
ſhelf or region, even through the crowd 
of duodecimos in the lower. By fre- 
quent cxerciſe, J became fo great a pro- 
ficient in this tranſitory application to 
books, that J could hold open half a 
dozen fall authors in my hand, graſp- 
ing them with as ſecure a dexterity as a 
drawer doth his glaſſes, and feaſting my 
curious eye with all of them at the ſame 
inſtant. "Through theſe methods the 
natural irreſolution of my youth was 
much ſtrengthened; and having no lei- 
ſure, if I had had inchnation, to make 
pertinent obſervations'm writing, I was 
thus confirmed a very early wanderer. 
When I was ſent to Oxford, my chiefeſt 
expence run upon books, and my only 
cunſideration in ſuch expence upon num- 
bers; fo that you may be fure I had 
what they call a choice collection, ſome- 
times buying by the pound, ſometimes 
by the dozen, at other times by the 
hundred. For the more pleaſant uſe of 
a multitude of books, | bad, by fre- 
quent conferences with an ingenious 
Joiner, contrived a machine of an orbi- 
cular ſtructure, that had it's particular 
receptions for a dozen authors, and 
which, with the leaſt touch of the finger, 
would whirl round, and prefent the 
yeader at once with a delicious view of 
it's full furniture. Thrice a day did I 
change, not only the books but the lan- 


guages; and had vſed my eye to ſuch a 
quick ſucceſſion of obiekts, that in the 


ments, which have contributed ſo much 
to the delight of all ſtudious vag abonds. 
When I had been reſident the ust 
time at Oxford that gains one admiſſion 
into the public library, I was the hap- 
pieſt creature on earth, promiſing to 
myſelf moſt delightful travels through 
this new world of literature. Some- 
times you might ſee me mounted upon 
a ladder, in ſearch of ſome Arabian 
manuſcripts, which had ſlept in a cer- 
tain corner undiſturbed for many years. 
Once I had the misfortune to fall from 
this eminence, and catching at the chams 


of the books, was fecn hanging in a 


very merry poſture, with two or three 
large folios rattling about my neck, till 
the humanity of Mr. Crab, the libra. 
rian, diſentangled us. | 

As I always held it neceſſary to rea 
in public places, by way of oftentation, 
but could not poſſibly travel with a li- 
brary in my pockets, I took the tollow- 
ing method to gratity this errantry ot. 
mine. I contrived a little pocket-book, 
each leaf of which was a different an- 
thor, ſo that my wardering was indulg- 
ed and concealed within the tame in- 
cloſare. 

This extravagant humour, which 
ſhould ſeem to pronounce me irrecover- 
able, had the contrary effect; and my 
hand and eye being thus confined to 2 
ſingle book, in a little time reconciled 
me to the peruſal of a ſingle author, 
However, I choſe ſuch a one as had as 
little connection as poſſible, turning to 
the Proverbs of Solomon, where the beſt 
inſtructions are thrown together in the 
moſt beautiful range imaginable, and 
where I found all that variety which I 
had before ſought in ſo many Gitterent 
authors, and which was fo neceſſary to 
beguile my attention. By thelie proper 
degrees, I have made ſo glorious a re- 
formation in my ſtudies, that I can keep 
company with Tully in his moſt extend - 
ed periods, and work through the con- 
tinued narrations of the moſt prolix h- 
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torian. I now read nothing without 
making exact collections, and ſhall 
ſhortly give the world an inſtance of 
this in the publication of the following 
diſcourſes. The firſt is a learned con- 
troverſy about the exiſtence of Griffins; 
in which I hope to convince the world, 
that notwithſtanding ſuch a mixed crea- 
ture has been allowed by Zhan, Soli- 


nus, Mela, and Herodotus, that they 


have been perfectly miſtaken in that 
matter; and ſhall ſupport myſelf by the 
authority of Albertus, Pliny, Aldro- 
vandus, and Matthias Michovius, which 
two laſt have clearly argued that animal 
out of the creation. 


The ſecond is a treatiſe of Sternuta- 


tion, or Sneezing, with- the original 
cuſtom of Saluting or Bleſſing upon 
. 


from night to noon, extremely unfor- 
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that motion; as alſo with a problem 
from Ariſtotle, ſhewing why ſneezing 
from noon to night was innocent enough ; 


tunate. 

The third, and moſt curious, is my 
diſcourſe upon the nature of the Lake 
Aſphaltites, or the Lake of Sodom, be- 
ing a very careful enquiry whether 
brickbats and iron will ſim in that 
lake, and feathers ſink, as Pliny and 
Mandevill have averred. 

The diſcuſſing theſe difficulties. with- 
out perplexity or prejudice, the labour 
in collecting and collating matters of 
this nature, will, I hope, in a great 
meaſure atone for the idle hours I have 
trifled away in matters of leſs import- 


ance, I am, Sir, your humble ſervant. 


Ne LXI. THURSDAY, MAY 21. 


—= AQ CE FAR 
INCALUISSE PUTEM MACULATUM SANGUINE FERRUM. 


Ovip. MET. . 15. v. 106. 


TH" ESSAY OF BLOODY FEASTS ON BRUTES BEGAN, 
AND AFTER FORG'D THE SWORD TO MURDER MAN. 


Cannot think it extravagant to ima- 

gine, that mankind are no leſs in 
proportion accountable for the ill uſe 
of their dominion over creatures of the 
lower rank of beings, than for the ex- 
erciſe of tyranny over their own ſpecies, 
The more entirely the inferior creation 
is ſubmitted to our power, the more an- 
ſwerable we ſhould ſeem for our miſ- 
management of it; and the rather, as 
the very condition of nature renders 
thefe creatures incapable of receiving 


any recompence in another life for their 


11] treatment in this. | 

It is obſervable of thoſe noxious ani- 
mals, which have qualities moſt power- 
ful to injure us, that they naturally 
avoid mankind, and never hurt us un- 
leſs provoked or neceſſitated by hunger. 
Man, on the other hand, ſeeks out and 
purſues even the moſt inoffenſive ani- 
mals on purpoſe to perſecute and deſtroy 
them. 

Montaigne thinks it ſome reſtection 
upon human nature itſelf, that few pco- 
ple take delight'in ſeeing beaſts careſs 
or play together, but almoſt every one 


1s pleaſed to ſee them lacerate and worry 
one another, I am ſorry this temper is 
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become almoſt a diſtinguiſhing charac- 
ter of our own nation, from the obſer- 


vation which is made by foreigners of 


our beloved paſtimes, Bear-baiting, 
Cock- ſighting, and the like. We ſhould 
find it hard to vindicate the deſtroying 
of any thing that has life, merely out 
of wantonneſs; yet in this principle our 
children are bred up; and one of the 


firſt pleaſures we allow them, is the li- 


cence of inflicting pain upon poor ani- 
mals: almoſt as ſoon as we are ſenſible 
what life is ourſelves, we make 1t our 
ſport to take it from other creatures. I 
cannot but believe a very good uſe might 
be made of the fancy which children 
have for birds and inſects. Mr. Locke 
takes notice of a mother who permitted 
them to her children, but rewarded or 
puniſhed them as they treated them well 
or ill. This was no other than enter- 
ing them betimes into a daily exerciſe 
of humanity, and improving their very 
diverſion to a virtue. 

I fancy, too, ſome advantage might 
be taken of the common notion, that it 
is ominous, or unlucky, to deſtroy ſome 
ſorts of birds, as ſwallows or martins; 
this opinion might poſſibly ariſe from 
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the confidence theſe birds ſeem to put 
in us by building under our roofs, to 
that it is a kind of violation of the laws 
of hoſpitality to murder them. As for 
robin-red-breatts in particular, it is not 
improbable they owe their ſecurity to 
the old ballad of the Children in the 
Wood. However it be, I do not know, 
1 ſay, why this prejudice, well improv- 
ed, and carried as far as it would go, 
might not be made to conduce to the 
preſervation of many innocent creatures, 
which are now expoſed to all the wan- 
tonneſs of an ignorant barbarity. 
There are other animals that have the 
misfortune, for no manner of reaſon, to 
be treated as common enemies wherever 
found. The conceit that a cat has nine 
lives, has coſt at leaſt nine lives in ten 
of the whole race of them: ſcarce a boy 
in the ſtreets but has in this point out- 
done Hercules himſelf, who was famous 
for killing a monſter that had but three 
lives. Whether the unaccountable ani- 
moſity againſt this uſeful domeſtic may 
be any cauſe of the general perſecution 
of owls, (who are a fort. of feathered 
cats) or whether it be only an unrea- 
ſonable pique the moderns have taken 
to a ſerious countenance, I ſhall not de- 
termine: though I am inclined to be- 
lieve the former; ſince I obſerve the ſole 
reaſon alledged for the deſtrudion of 
frogs, is becauſe they are like toads. 
Yet, amidf all the misfortunes of theſe 
unfriended creatures, it is ſome happi- 
neſs that we have not yet taken a fancy 
to cat them: for ſhould our countrymen 
refine upon the French never ſo little, 
It 1s not to be conceived to what un- 
heard-of torments owls, cats, and frogs, 
may be yet reſerved. 
When we grow up to men, we have 
' another ſucceſſion of ſanguinary ſports; 
in particular Hunting. I dare not at- 
wk a diverhon which has ſuch autho- 
rity and cuſtom to ſupport it; but muſt 
have leave to be of opinion, that the agi- 
tation of that exerciie, with the example 
and number of the chacers, not a little 
„contribute to feſiſt thoſe checks, wh'ch 
compaſſion would naturally ſuggcit in 
behalf of the animal purſued, Nor {hall 
I fay with Monſieur Fleury, that this 
. fport is a remain of the Gothic bar ba. 
rity; but I muſt animadvert upon a cer- 
tain cuſtom yet in- uſe with us, and bar- 
barous enough to be derived from the 
Goths, or even the Scythians; I mean 
mat Tage comphment our huntſinen 
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paſs upon ladies of quality, who are 
preſent at the death of a ſtag, when they 
put the knite in their hands to cut the 
throat of a helpleſs, trembling, and 
weeping creature. 


NQueſtuque cruentus, 
Atque imploranti fimilis omommmo— 


That lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life, 


But if our ſports are deſtructive, our 
gluttony is more ſo, and in a. more in- 
human manner. Lobſters roaſted alive, 
pigs whipped to death, fowls ſewed up, 
are teſtimonies of our outrageous luxury, 
Thole who (as Seneca expreſſes it) di- 
vide their lives betwixt an anxious con- 
ſcience and a nauſeated ſtomach, have a 
juſt reward of their gluttony in the dif. 
eales it brings with it; for human {a- 
vages, like other wild beaſts, find ſnares 
and poiſon in the proviſions of life, and 


are allured by their appetite to their de- 


ſtruction. I know nothing more ſhock- 
ing or horrid than the proſpect of one 
of their kitchens covered with blood, 
and filled with the eries of creatures ex- 
piring in tortures. It gives one an image 
of a giant's den in a romance, beſtrewed 
with the ſcattered heads and mangled 
limbs of thoſe who were flain by his 
cruelty. 

The excellent Plutarch (who has more 
ſtrokes of good- nature in his writings 
than 1 remember in any author) cites a 
ſay ing of Cato to this effect That it is 
no eaty taik to preach to the belly, which 
has no ears, © Yet if, ſays he, we 
© are aſhamed to he ſo out of faſhion as 
© not to offend, let us at leaſt offend 
© with ſome diſcretion and meaſure. If 
© we kill an animal for our proviſion, 
© jet us do it with the meltings of com- 
© paſſion, and without tormenting it. 
© Let us conſider, that it is, in it's own 
* nature, cruelty to put a living crea- 
© ture to death; we at Jeaft deitroy a 
* foul that has ſenſe and perception.'— 
In the life of Cato the Cenſor, he takes 
occaſion, from the ſevere diſpoſition of 
that man, to diſcourie in this manner 
It ought to be eſteemed a happineſs to 
mankind, that our humanity has a 
wider ſphere to exert itſelf in than 
bare juſtice, It is no more than the 


obligation of our very birth to practiſe 
equity to our own kind; but humant- 
ty may be extended through the whole 
order of creatures, even to the meaneſt. 

Such 
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„such actions of charity are the over- 
« flowings of a mild good - nature on all 
below us. It is certainly the part of 
« x well-natured man to take care of 
«© his horſes and dogs, not only in ex- 
« peation of their labour while they 
«© are foals and whelps, but even when 
© their old age has made them incapa- 
© ble of ſervice." 
Hiſtory tells us of a wiſe and polite 
nation that rejected a perſon of the firſt 
quality, who ſtood for a judiciary office, 
only becauſe he had been obſerved in 
his youth to take pleaſure in tearing 
and murdering of birds. And of ano- 
ther that expelled a man out of the ſe- 
nate, for daſhing a bird againſt the 
ground which had taken ſhelter in his 
boſom. Every one knows how remark- 
able the Turks are for their humanity 
in this kind: I remember an Arabian 
author, who has written a treatiſe to 
ſnew, how far a man, ſuppoſed to have 
ſubſiſted in a deſart iſland, without any 
inſtruction, or ſo much as the fight of 
any other man, may, by the pure light 
of nature, attain the knowledge of phi- 
loſophy and virtue. One of the ñrſt 
things he makes him obſerve is, that 
univerſal benevolence of nature in the 
protection and preſervation of it's crea- 
tures. In imitation of which, the firſt 
act of virtue he thinks his ſelf-taught 


philoſopher would of courſe fail into is, 


to relieve and aſſiſt all the animals about 
him in their wants and diſtreſſos. 

Ovid has ſome very tender and pa- 
thetic lines applicable to this occaſion. 


Nuid meruiſt is, owes, placalum pecus, ingue 


[egendos 
Mete ref gue fertis in uber: neftar? 
Mollia que nobis weſtr as velamina lanas 
Præbetis; vitique magis quam worte juvatis, 
Quid meruere boves, animal ſine fraude deliſue, 
Innocuum, ſimplex, natum tolcrare labores? 
Immemor eft demum, nec frugum muncre dig nus, 
Qui potuit, curvi dempto modo pordere aratri, 
Ruricolam mactare 44 
Mr. I. 15. v. 116. 
an male conſuevit, quam ſe parat ille 
cruort 
Impius bumano, wituli gui guttura cultro 
Rumpit, et immotas præbet mvgitibus aures! 
Aut qui vagitus fimiles puericibus Idum 
Edentem jugulare poteſs! 


Ib. v. 463, 
The ſheep was ſacrific'd on no pretence, 
But meek and unreſifiing innocence. 
A patient, uſeful creature, born to bear 


The warm and woolly fleece, that cloath'd 
her murderer; 
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And daily to give down the milk ſhe bred, 
A tribute for the graſs on which ſhe fed. 
Living, both food and raiment ſhe ſupplies, 
And is of leaſt advantage when the dies. 
How did the toiling ox his death deſerve? 
A downright ſimple dradge, and born to ſerve, 
O tyrant! with what juſtice canſt thou hope 
The promiſe of the year, a plenteous crop 


When thou deſtroy'ſt thy lab'ring ſteer, who 
till'd, 


And plough'd with pains thy elſe ungrateful 


field! 


From his yet reeking neck to draw the yoke, 

That neck, with which the ſurly clods he 
broke; 

And to the hatchet yield thy huſbandman, 

Who finiſh d autumn, and the ſpring began? 


What more advance can mortals make in fia 
So near perfection, who with blood begin? 
Deaf to the calf that lies beneath the knife, 
Looks up, and from her butcher begs her life: 
Deaf to the harmleſs kid, that, ere he dies, 
All methods to ſecure thy mercy tries, : 
And imitates in vain the children's cries. 
D&YDEN, 

Perhaps that voice or cry ſo nearly 
reſembling the human with which Pro- 
vidence has endued ſo many different 
animals, might purpoſely be given them 
to move our pity, and prevent thoſe 
cruelties we are tog apt to inflict on our 
tellow-creatures. 

There is a paſſage in the book of Jo- 
nas, when God declares his unwilling- 
nets to deſtroy Nineveh, where methinks 
that compaſſion of the Creator, which 
extends to the meaneſt rank of his crea- 
tures, is expreſſed with wenderful ten- 
derneſs—* Should I not ſpare Nineveh, 
© that great city, wherein are more than 
* fixfcore thouſand perſons—and alſo 
© much cattie?* And we have in Deu- 
teronomy a precept of great good- nature 
of this ſort, with a bleſſing in form an- 
nexed to it, in thoſe words“ It thou 
* ſhalt find a bird's neit in the way, 
thou ſhalt not take the dam with the 
young: but thou ſhalt in any wiſe let 
the dam go; that it may be well with 
thee, and that thou may*@ prolong 
thy days.“ 

To conclude, there is certainly a de- 
gree of gratitude owing to thoſe animals 
that ſerve us. As for ſuch as are mortal 
or noxious, we have a right to deſtroy 
them; and for thoſe that are neither of 


I ˙· Me 7H 


advantage or prejudice to us, the com- 


mon enjovment of lite 1s what I canuot 

think we ought to deprive them of. 
This whole matter, with regard to 

each of theſe conſiderations, is ſet in a 


very 
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7 agreeable light in one of the Per- 
n fables of Pilpay, with which I ſhall 
end this paper. | 

A traveller paſſing through a thicket, 

d ſeeing a few ſparks of a fire, 
which ſome paſſengers had kindled as 
they went that way before, made up to 
it. On 2 ſudden the ſparks caught hold 
of a buſh, in the midſt of which lay an 
adder, and ſet it in flames. The adder 
entreated the traveller's aſſiſtance, who 
tying a bag to the end of his ſtaff, reached 
it, and drew him out: he then bid him 
o where he pleaſed, but never more be 
Fortful to men, ſince he owed his life to 
a man's compaſſion. The adder, how- 
ever, prepared to ſting him; and when 
he expoſtulated how unjuſt it was to re- 
taliate good with evil“ I ſhall do no 
more, {aid the adder, © than what en 
men practiſe every day, whoſe cuſtom 
© it is to requite benefits with ingrati- 
* tude. If you cannot oor this truth, 
© Jet us refer it to the firlt we meet.” 
The man conſented; and ſeeing a tree, 
put the queſtion to it, in what manner a 
good turn was to be recompenſed? If 
you mean according to the uſage of 
men, ' replied the tree, © by it's con- 
* 4rary: I have been ſtanding here theſe 
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© hundred years to protect them from 
* the ſcorching ſun, and in requital they 
© have cut down my branches, and aro 
* going to ſaw my body into planks,” 
Upon this the adder inſulting the man, 
he appealed to a ſecond evidence, which 
was granted, and immediately they met 
a cow. The ſame demand was made, 
and much the ſame anſwer given, that 
among men it was certainly ſo. * I know 
* it,” ſaid the cow, © by woful expe. 
© rience; for I have ſerved a man this 
long time with milk, butter, and cheeſe, 
and. brought him beſides a calf every 
year; but now I am old, he turns me 
into this paſture with deſign to ſell me 
to a —— who will ſhortly make 
an end of me.“ The traveller upon 
this ſtood confounded, but defired, of 
courteſy, one trial more, to be finally 
judged by the next beaſt they ſhould 
meet. This happened to be the fox, 
who, upon hearing the ſtory in all it's 
circumſtances, could not be perſuaded 
it was poſſible for the adder to enter in 
ſo narrow a bag. The adder, to con- 
vince him, went in again; when the fox 
told the man he had now his enemy in 
his power; and with that he faſtened the 
bag, and cruſhed him to pieces. 
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TOO HAPPY, IF THEY KNEW THEIR HAPPY STATE! 


PON the late election of King's 

Scholars, my curioſity drew me to 
Weſtminſter-School. The ſight of a 
place where I had not been 4 many 
years, revived in my thoughts the ten- 
der images of my childhood, which by 
a. great length of time had contracted a 
ſoltnels that rendered them ĩinexpreſſibly 
agreeable. As it is uſual with me to 
draw a ſecret unenvied pleaſure from a 
thouſand incidents overlooked by other 
men, I threw myſelf into a ſhort tranſ- 
port, forgetting my age, and fancying 
myſelf a ſchool- boy. 

This imagination was ftrongly fa- 
voured by the preſence of ſo many young 
boys, in whoſe looks were legible the 
ſprightly paſſions of that age, which 
raiſed in me a fort of ſympathy. Warm 
blood thrilled through every vein; the 
faded memory of thoſe enjoyments that 


once gave me pleaſure, put on more live- 
ly colours, and a thouſand gay amuſe- 
ments filled my mind. 

It was not without regret that I was 
forſaken by this waking dreanr. The 
cheapneſs of puerile delights, the guilt- 


leſs joy they leave upon the mind, the 


blooming hopes that lift up the foul in 
the aſcent of life, the pleaſure that at- 
tends the gradual 7 of the ima- 


gination, and the dawn of reaſon, made 


me think moſt men found that ſtage the 


moſt agreeable part of their journey. 
When men come to riper years, the 
innocent diverſions which” exalted the 
ſpirits, and produced health of body, 
indolence of mind, and refreſhing {lum- 
bers, are too often exchanged for crim!- 
nal delights, which fill the ſoul with 
anguiſh, and the body with diſeaſe, The 
grateful employment of admiring and 
| railing 
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raiſing themſelves to an imitation of the 
polite ſtyle, beautiful images, and nov le 
ſentiments of ancient authors, is aban- 
d>ned for law Latin, the lucubrations of 
our paltry news- mongers and that ſ warm 
of vile pamphlets Which corrupt our 
taſte, and infeſt the pubſic. The ideas 
of virtue which the characters of heroes 
had imprinted on their minds, inſenſibly 
wear out, and they come to be influ- 
enced by the nearer examples of a de- 
generate age. 

In the morning of life, when the foul 
firſt makes her entrance into the world, 
all things look freſh and ga £ their no- 
velty ſurprizes, and every little glitter 
or gaudy colour tranſports the ſtranger, 
But by degrees the ſenſe grows callous, 
and we loſe that exquiſite reliſh of trifles, 
by the time our minds ſhould be ſup- 
poſed ripe for rational entertainments. 
1 cannot make this reflection without 
being touched with a commiſeratiion of 
that ſpecies called Beaus, the happineſs of 
thoſe men neceſſarily terminating with 
their childhood ; who, from a want of 
knowing other purſuits, continue a 
fondneſs for the delights of that age 
after the reliſh of them is decayed. 

Providence hath with a bountiful hand 
prepared variety of pleaſures for the va- 
rious ſtages of life. It behoves us not 
to be wanting to ourſelves, in forward- 
ing the intention of nature, by the cul- 
ture of our minds, and a due prepara- 
tion of each faculty for the enjoyment 
of thoſe objects it is capable of being 
affected with. 

As our parts open and difplay by gen- 
tle degrees, we riſe from the gratiſica- 
tions of ſenſe, to reliſh thoſe of the mind. 
In the ſcale of pleaſure, the loweſt are 
ſenſual delights, which are ſucceeded by 
the more enlarged views and gay por- 
traitures of a lively imagination; and 
theſe give way to the ſublimer pleaſures 
of reaſon, which diſcovers the cauſes 
and deſigns, the frame, connexion, and 
lymmetry of things, and fills the mind 
with the contemplation of intellectual 
beauty, order, and truth. 

Hence I regard our public ſchools 
and univerſities, not only as nurſeries 
of men for the ſervice of the church and 
ſtate, but alſo as places deſigned to teach 
mankind the moſt refined luxury, to 


raiſe the mind to it's due perfection, and 


{ive it a taſte for thoſe entertainments 


which afford the higheſt tranſport, with- 


out the groſſneſs or remorſe that attend 
vulgar enjoyments. 


In thoſe bleſſed retreats men enjox the 


ſweets of ſolitude, and yet converſe with 


the greateſt genii that have appeared in 
every age, wander through the delight- 
tul mazes of every art and ſcience, and, 
as they gradually enlarge their ſphere 
ct knowledge, at once rejoice in their 
preſent poſſeſſions, and are animated by 
the boundleſs proſpect of future diſco- 
veries. There a generous emulation, a 
noble thirit of fame, a love of truth and 
honourable regards, reign in minds as 


yet untainted from the world. There 


the ſtock of learning. tranſmitted down 
from the ancients, is preſerved, and re- 
ceives a daily increaſe; and it is thence 
propagated by men who, having finiſhed 
their ſtudies, go into the world, and 
ſpread that general knowledge and good 
taſte throughout the land, which is ſo 
diſtant from the barbariſm of it's an- 
cient inhabitants, or the fierce genius of 
it's inyaders. And as it is evident that 
our literature is owing to the ſchools and 
univerſities, fo it cannot be denied that 
theſe are owing to our religion. 

It was chiefly, if not altogether, upon 
religious conſiderations, that princes, as 
well as private perſons, have erected col- 
lezes, and aſſigned liberal endowments 
to ſtudents and profeſſors. Upon the 
{ame account they meet with encourage- 
ment and protection from all Chriſtian 
ſtates, as being eſteemed a neceſſary 
means to have the ſacred oracles and 
primitive traditions of Chriſtianity pre- 
ſerved and underſtood. And it is well 
known, that after a long night of ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, the reforma- 


tion of the church and that of learning 


began together, and made proportiona- 
ble advances, the latter having been the 
effect of the former, which of courſe 
engaged men in the ſtudy of the learned 
languages and of antiquity. 

Or, if a free-thinker is ignorant of 
theſe facts, he may be convinced from 
the manifeſt reaſon of the thing. Is it 
not plain that our ſkill in literatvre is 
owing to the knowledge of Greek and 
Latin, which that they are ſtill preſerved 
among us, can be aſcribed only to a re- 
ligious regard? What elſe ſhould be the 
cauſe why the youth of Chriſtendom, 
above the reſt of mankind, are educated 
in the painful ſtudy of thole dead lan- 
guages; and that religious ſocieties ſhould 


peculiarly 
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peculiarly be employed in acquiring that 
fort of knowledge, and teaching it to 
others? 

And it is more than probable, that, 
in caſe our free-thinkers could once at- 


chieve their glorious deſign of _—_— | 


the credit of the Chriſtian religion, an 

cauſing thoſe revenues to be withdrawn, 
which their wiſer forefathers had ap- 
pointed to the ſupport and encourage- 
ment of it's teachers, in a little time the 
Shaſter would be as intelligible as the 
Greek Teſtament; and we, who want 


tat ſpirit and curioſity which diſtin- 


guiſhed the ancient Grecians, would by 
degrees relapſe into the ſame ſtate of 
barbariſm which overſpread the northern 
nations before they were enlightened by 
Chriſtianity. . 

Some, perhaps, from the ill tendency 
and vile taſte which appear in their 
writings, may ſuſpect Gar the Free. 
thinkers are carrying on a malicious de. 
ſign againſt the Belles Lettres: for my 

rt, I rather conceive them as unthink. 
ing wretches of ſhort views and narroy 
capacities, who are not able to penetrate 
into the cauſes or conſequences of things, 
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© x1XG! 0 FATHER! HEAR MY HUMBLE PRAYER: 

DISPEL THIS CLOUD, THE LIGHT OF HEAVEN RESTORE, 

GIVE ME TO SEF, AND AJAX ASKS NO MORE: | 

IF GREECE MUST PERISH, WE THY WILL OBEY, 

EUT LET US PERISH IN THE FACE OF DAY! Porz. 


Am obliged, for many reaſons, to 
inſert this firſt letter, though it takes 
me out of my way, eſpecially on a Sa- 
turday; but the ribaldry of ſome part 
of that will be abundantly made up by 


the quotation in the ſecond. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1713. 


| 2 5 HE Examiner of this day conſiſts of 


reflections upon the letter I writ to 
you, publiſhed in yours of the twelfth 
inſtant, The ſentence upon which he 
ſpends moſt of his invectives is this: 
* I will give myſelf no manner of liberty 
© to make gueſſes at him, if I may ſay 
© him; for though ſometimes I have 
been told by familiar friends, that they 
ſaw me ſuch a time talking to the 
Examiner; others, who have raillied 
me upon the fins of my youth, tell 
me it is credibly reported that I have 
formerly lain with the Examiner.” 
Now, Mr. Ironſide, what was there 
in all this but ſaying—* I cannot tell what 
© todoin this caſe: there has been named 
© for this paper one for whom I have a 
© yalue, and another whom I cannot but 
* negle&?? I have named no man; butif 
there be any gentleman who wrong fully 


Ly 


lies under the imputation of being, or 


aſſiſting the Examiner, he would do 
well to do himſelf juſtice, under his own 


hand, in the eye of the world. As t9 
the 5 miſtreſs, the Examiner 
demands in her behalf, a reparation 
© for offended innocence.* This is 
pleaſant language, when ſpoken of this 

rſon; he wants to have me unſay what 
he makes me to have ſaid before. 1 
declare then it was a falſe report which 
was ſpread concerning me and a hay, 
ſometimes reputed the author of the 
Examines; and I can now make her no 
reparation, but in begging her pardon, 
that I never lay with her. | 

I ſpeak all this only in regard to the 
Examiney's offended innocence, and will 
make no reply as to what relates merely 
to myſelf. I have ſaid before, he is 
welcome from henceforward to treat me 
as he pleaſes. But the bit of Greek, 
which I intreat you to put at the front ct 
to-morrow's paper, ſpeaks all my fene 
on this occaſion, It is a ſpeech put in 
the mouth of Ajax, who is engaged in 
the dark: he cries out to Jupiter 
Give me but day-light, let me but fee 
my foe, and let him deſtroy me it he 
6 can,” 

But when he repeats his ſtory of the 
general for life, T cannot hear him with 
ſo much patience, He may infinuate 


what he pleaſes to the miniſtry of me; 


but I am. ſure I could not, if I Would, 
by detraction, do them more in uy 
than 


* 
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than he does by his 1]I-placed, ignorant, 
nauſeous flattery. One of them, whoſe 
talent is addreſs, and {kill in the world, 
he calls Cato; another, whoſe praiſe is 
conver{ation-wit and a taſte of pleaſures, 
is alſo Cato. Can any thing in nature be 
more out of character; or more expoſe 
thoſe whom he would recommend to the 
raillery of his adverſaries, than com- 
paring theſe to Cato! But gentlemen of 
their eminence are to be treated with re- 


ſpect, and not to ſuffer becauſe a ſycophant 


has applauded them in a wrong place. 
As much as he ſays I am in defiance 
with thoſe in preſent power, I will lay 
Hefore them one point that would do 
them more honour than any one cir- 
cumſtance in their whole adminiſtration; 
which is, to ſhew their reſentment of the 
Examiner's nauſeous applauſe af them- 
ſelves, and licentious calumny of their 
predeceſſors. Till they do themſelves 
that juſtice, men of ſenſe will believe 
they are pleaſed with the adulation of a 
proſtitute, who my upon them inju- 
dicious applauſes, for which he makes 
way, by random abuſe upon thoſe who 
are in preſent poſſeſſion of all that is 
laudable. I am, Sir, your molt humble 
fervant, 
RICHARD STEELE, 


TO MR. IRONSIDE, 
818, ' 


A Mind fo well qualified as yours, 
mult receive every day large im- 
provements, when exerciſed upon ſuch 
truths which are the glory of our na- 
tures; ſuch as thoſe which lead us to 
an endleſs happineſs in our life ſucceed- 
ing this. I herewith ſend you Dr. 
Lucas's Praftical Chriſtianity for your 
ſerious peruſal. If you have already 
read it, I defire you would give it to 
one of your friends who has not. I 
thing you cannot recommmend it better 
than in inſerting, by way of ſpecimen, 
theſe paſſages which I point to you, as 
follows. 
That I have in this ſtate I am now 
in, a ſoul as well as a body; whoſe inte- 
reſt concerns me, is a truth my ſenſe 
ſufficiently diſcovers: for I feel joys 
and ſorrows, which do not make their 
* abode in the organs of the body, but 
; m the __—_ receſſes of the mind; 
pains an aſures, which ſenſe is too 
* grofs and 3 to ELIOT te the 
* peace or trouble of conſcience in the re- 


* &Qtjon upon goo or evil actions, the 
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* delight or vexation of the mind, in the 
« contemplation of, or a fruitleſs enquiry 


© after, excellent and important truths. 


And ſince Thave ſuch a foul capable 
of happineſs or miſery, it -naturally 
follows, that it were fottiſh and un- 
reaſonable to l/ this ſoul for the gain 
of the whole world. For my ſoul is 


mult needs he ſo. Outward circum- 
ſtances of fortune may give the world 
occaſion to think me happy, but they 
con never nate me fo. Shall I call 
myſelf happy, if diſcontent and ſorrow 
eat out the life and ſpirit of my ſcul? 
if luſts ang paſſions riot and mutiny 
in my boſom? if my fins ſcatter an 
uneaſy ſhame all over me, and my 
guilt appals and frights me? What 
avails it me, that my rooms are ſtate- 
Iv, my tables full, my attendants nu- 
merous, and my attire gaudy, if all 
this while my very being pines and 
languiſhes away? Theſe, indeed, are 
rich and pleaſant things, but I never- 
theleſs am a poor and miſerable man: 
therefore I conclude, that whatever 
this thing be I call a ſoul, though it 
were a per.{hing, dying thing, and 
would not outlive the body, yet it 
were my wiſdom and intereſt to prefer 
it's content and ſatis fact on before all 
the world, unleſs I could chuſe to be 
miſerable, and delight to be unhappy, 
This very conſideration, ſuppoling 
the uncertainty of another world, 
would yet ſtrong] - engage me to the 
ſervice of religion; for all it aims at, 
is to baniſh fin out of the world, 
which is the ſource and original of all 
the troubles that diſquiet the mind, 
1. Sin, in it's very eſſence, is nothing 
elſe but difordered, diftempered paſ- 
ſions; affections fooliſh and prepoſ- 
terous in their choice, or wild and 
extravagant in their proportion, which 
our own experience ſufficiently con- 
vinces us to be painful and uneaſy, 
2. It engages us in delperate hazards, 
wearies us with daily toils, and often 
buries us in the ruins we bring upon 
ourſelves: and, /aftly, it fills our hearts 
with diſtruſt, and fear, and ſhame; 
for U never be able to perſuade 
ſelves fy, that there is no diffe- 
rence between good and evil, that 
there is no God, or none that concerns 
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troubled conſcience, we ſhall never be 
able to eſtabliſh a peace and calm in 
our boſoms, and fo enjoy our pleaſure 
with a clear and uninterrupted free- 
dom. But if we could perſuade our- 
ſelves into the utmolt height of athe- 
iſm, yet ſtill we ſhall be under theſe 
two ftrange inconveniencies: 1. That 
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a life of fin will be ftill irregular and 
diſorderly, and therefore troubleſome ; 
2. That we ſhall have diſmantled our 
ſouls of their greateſt ſtrengths, diſ- 
arre:. them of that faith which can 
only ſupport them under the afflictions 
of this preſent life,” 


a ee 59 


DAY, MAY 25. 


— 1. EVIUVN STECTACULARERUNM. 


VII S. GroRG. 4. v. z. 


TRIFLES SET OUT TO SHKEW. 


Am told by ſeveral perſons whom I 

have taken into my ward, that it is 
to their great damage I have digreſſed 
fo much of late from the natural courſe 
of my Precautions. They have ad- 
dreſſed and petitioned me with appella- 
tions and titles, which admoniſh me to 
be that ſort of patron which they want 
me to be, as follows. 


TONESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. PATRON 
OF THE INDUSTRIOUS. 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JOHN 
LONGBOTTOM, C RLES LILLY, 
BAT PIDGEON, AND J. NOR WOOD, 
CAPITAL ARTIFICERS, MOST HU M- 
BLY SHEWETH, 


& Þ HAT your Petitioners behold with 
great ſorrow, your honour employ- 
ing your important moments in reme- 
dying matters which nothing but time 
can cure, and which do not ſo imme- 
diately, or at leaſt fo profeſſed'y, ap- 
Pertain to your office, as do the con- 
cerns of us your petitioners, and other 
handicraft perſons, who excel in their 
different and reſpective dexterities. 
That as all mechanics are employed 
in accommodating the dwellings, cloath- 
ing the perſons, or preparing the diet of 
mankind, your petitioners ought to be 
placed firſt in your Guardianſhip, as 
being uſeful in a degree ſuperior to all 
other workmen, and as being wholly 
converſant in clearing and adorning the 
head of man. x 
That the ſaid Longbottom, above all 
the reſt of mankind, is {kilfu] in taking 
off that horrid excreſcence on the chins 


of all males, and caſting, by the touch 


of his hand, a chearfulneſs where that 


exereſcence grew; an art known only to 


this your artficer, 


That Charles Lilly prepares ſnuff 
and perfumes which refreſh the brain in 
thoſe that have too much for their quiet, 
and gladdens it in thoſe who have tco 
little to know their want of it. 

That Bat Pidgeon cuts the luxuriant 
locks growing from the upper part of 
the head, in fo artful a manner, with 
regard to the viſage, that he makes the 
ringlets, falling by the temples, con- 
ſpire with the brows and laſhes of the 
eye, to heighten the expreſſions of mo- 
deſty, and intimations of good-will, 
which are moſt infallibly communicated 
by ocular glances. 

That J. Norwood forms periwigs, 
with reſpect to particular perſons and 
viſages, on the ſame plan that Bat 
Pidgeon corrects — hair; chat he 
has a ſtrict regard to the climate under 
which his cuſtomer was born, before 
he pretends to cover his head; that 10 
part of his wig is compoſed of hur 
which grew above twenty miles from 
the buyer's place of nativity; that ihe 
very neck-lock grew in the fame coun- 
ty, and all the hair to the face in the 
very pariſh where he was born, 

That theſe your cephalic operators 
humbly entreat your more frequent at- 
tention to the meckanic arts, and that 
you would place your petitioners at the 
head of the family of the coſmetics, an 
your petitioners ſhall ever pray, &c. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDZE, ESQ. GUARs» 
DIAN OF GOOD FAME, 


THE MEMORIAL OF ESAU RINGWO0O9D, 
SHEWE TH, 


T HAT though nymphs and ſhep- 
herds, ſonnets and complaints, are 

no more to be ſeen or heard in the foreſts 
and chaces of Great Britain, yet are oy 
dg 
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the huntſmen who now frequent the 
woods ſo barbarous as repreſented in 
the Guardian of the twenty-firlt inſtant; 
that the knife 1s not preſented to the 
lady of quality by the huntſman to cut 
the throat of the deer; but after he 1s 
killed, that inſtrument is given her, as 
the animal is now become food, in 
token that all our labour, joy, and ex- 
ultation in the purſuit, were excited 
from the ſole hope of making the ſtag 
an offering to her table; that your ho- 
nour has detracted from the humanity 
of ſportſmen in this repreſentation: that 
they demand you would retract your 
error, and diſtinguiſh Britons from Scy- 
thians. 

P. S. Repent, and cat veniſon. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, E3Q. AVEN- 
GER OF DETRACTION, 


THE HUMBLE PETITION OF SUSAN» 
NAH HOW-D'YE-CALL MOST HKU M- 
BLY SHEWE TH, 


THAT your petitioner is mentioned 

at all viſits, with an account of facts 
done by her, of ſpeeches ſhe has made, 
and of journeys ſhe has taken, to all 
which circumſtances your petitioner is 
wholly a ſtranger; that in every family 
in Great Britain, glafles and cups are 
broken, and utenſils diſplaced, and all 
thele faults laid upon Mrs. How. d'ye- 
call; that your petitioner has applied to 
counſel, upon theſe grievances; that your 
petitioner is adviſed, that her caſe is the 
ſame with that of John-a-Styles, and 
that ſhe is abuſed only by way of form; 
your petitioner therefore moſt humbly 
prays, that in behalf of herſelf, and all 
others defamed under the term of Mr. 
or Mrs. How-d'ye-call, you will grant 
her and them the following conceſſions: 
that no reproach ſhall take place where 
the perſon has not an opportunity of de- 
tending himſelf; that the phraſe of a cer- 
tan perſon means no certain perſon; 
that the How-d'ye-calls, ſome people, a 
certain ſet of men, there are folks nows- 
a-days, and things are come to that paſs, 
are words that ſhall concern nobody 
after the preſent Monday in Whitſun- 
week 1713. 


That it is baſeneſs to offend any - 


ſon, * the offender expoſes himſelf to 


that perſon's examination; that no wo- 
man is defamed by any man, without 
he names her name; that exaſperated 
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miſtreſs, falſe - fair, and the like. (+! 
from the ſaid Whitſun Monday, 119 7 
no more than Cloe, Corinna, or +. 
How-d'ye-call; that your petitioner 
ing an old maid, may be joined in mar - 
riage to John-a-Nokes, or, in cafe of his 
being reſolved upon celibacy, to Tom 
Long the carrier, and your petitioner 


ſhall ever pray, &c. 


TO NESTOR IRONSUDE, ESQ. 


THE HUMBELE PETITION OF HUGH 
TOUN CE, CF GRUB-STREET, SHEWETHS 


1 HAT in your firſt paper you have 

touched upon the affinity between 
all arts which concern the good of ſo- 
cicty, and profeſſed that you ſhould pro- 
mote a good underſtanding between 
them. 

That your petitioner is {kilful in the 
art and myitery of writing verſes or di- 
ſtichs. 

That your petitioner does, not write 
for vain- glory, but for the uſe of ſociety. 

That like the art of painting upon 
glaſs, the more durable work of writing 
upon iron is almoſt loſt, 

That Vour petitioner is retained as 
poet to the ironmongers company. 

Your petitioner therefore humbly de- 
ſires you would protect him in the ſole 
making of poſes for knives, and all 
manner of learning to be wrought on 
iron, and your petitioner ſhall ever pray. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
STR, 
\HOUGH every body has been 
talking or writing on the ſubject of 
Cato, ever ſince the world was obliged 
with that tragedy, there has not, me- 


thinks, been an examination of it, hic 


ſufliclently ſhows the {kill of the author 
merely as a poct. There are peculiar 
graces which ordinary readers ought to 
be inſtructed how to admire; among 
others, I am charmed with his artificial 
expreſſions in well-adapted fimilies: there 
is no part of writing in which it is more 
difficult to ſucceed, for on ſublime oc- 
cnſions it requires at once the utmoſt 
ſtrength of the imagination, and the ſe- 
vereſt correction of the judgment. Thus 
Syphax, when heis forming to himſelf the 
ſudden and unexpected deſtruction wh ch 
is to befal the man he hates, expreſſes 
himſelf in an image which none but a 
Numidian could have a lively ſenſe of; 
but yet if che author had ranged over all 
8 2 the 
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the objects upon the face of the earth, 
he could not have found a repreſenta- 
n of a difaſter ſo great, ſo ſudden, and 
{c dreadful as this: 


go where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
$1dden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling cddies play, 
Jear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains 
aways 
The helpleſs traveller, with wild ſurpriſe, 
Sees the dry deſart ail around him riſe; 
And,ſmother'd inthe duity whirlwind, dies. 


When Sempronins promiſes himſelf the 
poſſeſſion of Martia by a rape, he tri- 
umphs in the proſpect, and exults in his 
villainy, by repreſenting it to hunſelf in 
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a manner wonderfully ſuited to the va. 

nity and impiety of his character. 

So Pluto, ſeiz d of Proſerpine, convey'd 

To hell's tremendous gloom th' affrighted 
maidz 

There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beau- 
teous prize, 

Nor envy'd Jove his ſunſhine and his ſkics. 


Pray, old Neſtor, trouble thyſelf no more 


with the ſquabbles of old lovers; tell 
them from-me, now they are paſt the fins 
of the fleſh, they are got into thoſe of the 
ſpirit; defire hurts the ſoul leſs than ma- 
lice; it is not now, as when they were 
Sappho and Phaon. I am, Sir, your at- 
fectionate humble ſervant, | 
A. B. 


Ne LXV. TUESDAY, MAY 26. 


na——_—_—_ SCAM TANTAMET CONTAGCIA 


Hor. Er. 12. L. I. v. 13. 


AMIDST THE POISON OF SUCH INFECTIOUS TIMES. 


© By ER is not any where, I believe, 
fo much talk about religion, as a- 
mong us in England; nor do I think it 

oſſible for the wit of man to deviſe forms 
of addreſs to.the Almighty, in more ar- 
dent and forcible terms than are every 
where to be found in ovr Book of Com- 


mon Prayer. And yet I have heard it 


read with ſuch a neghgence, affectation, 
and impatience, that the efficacy of it 
has been apparently loſt to all the con- 
gregation. For my part, I make no ſeru- 
ple to own it, that I go ſometimes to a 
particular place in the city, far diſtant 
from my own home, to hear a gentle- 
man, whoſe manner I admire, read the 
Liturgy: I am perſuaded devotion is 
the greateſt pleaſure of his ſoul, and there 
is none hears him read without the ut- 
moſt reverence. I have ſcen the young 
people who have been interchanging 
glances of paſſion to each other's perſon, 


checked into an attention to the ſervice 


at the interruption which the authority 
of his voice has given them. - But the 
other morning I happened to riſe earlier 
than ordinary, and thought I conld not 
paſs my time better than to go upon the 
atnonition of the morning bell to the 
church prayers at fix of the clock. I was 
there the firſt of any in the congregation, 
and had the opportunity, however I made 
uſe of it, to look back on all my life, 


fans. 


and contemplate the bleſſing and advan- 
tage of ſuch ſtated early hours for or- 
ing ourſelves to our Creator, and pre- 
poſſeſſing ourſelves with the love of Him, 
and the hopes we have from Him, a- 
gainſt the ſnares of buſineſs and pleaſure 
in the enſuing day. But whether it be 
that people think fit to indulge their own 
eaſe in ſome ſecret, pleaſing fault, or 
whatever it was, there was none at ths 
confeſſion but a ſet of poor ſcrubs of us, 
who could fin only in our wills, whole 
perſons could be no temptation to one 
another, and might have, without inter- 
ruption from any body elſe, humble, 
lowly hearts, in froktful looks and dir- 
ty dreſſes, at our leiſure. When we poor 
ſouls had preſented ourſelves with a con- 
trition ſuitable to our worthleſsnels, 
ſome pretty young ladies, in mobbs, pop- 
ped in here and there about the church, 
clattering the pew-door after them, and 
quatung into a whiſper behind their 

mong others, one of Lady Li- 
zard's daughters, and her hopeful maid, 
made their entrance: the young lady did 
not omit the ardent form behind the fan, 
while the maid immediately gaped round 
-her to look for ſome other deyout per- 


ſon, whom I ſaw at a diſtance very well 


dreſſed; his air and habit a little mili- 
tary, but in the pertneſs not the true 
poſſeſſion of the martial character. This 
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zackanapes was fxed at the end of a 
pew, with the utm > impudence, declar- 
ing, by a fixed ”_ on that ſeat where 
our beauty was placed, the object of his 
devotion. This obſcene fight gave me 
all the indignation imaginable, and I 
could attend to —— but the reflec- 
tion that the greateſt affronts imaginable 
are ſuch as no one can take notice of. 
Before I was out of ſuch vexatious in- 
advertencies to the buſineſs of the place, 
there was a great deal of good company 
now come in. There was a good num- 
ber of very janty flatterns, who gave us 
to underſtand, that it 1s neither dreſs 
nor art to which they were beholden tor 
the town's admiration. Beſides theſe, 
there were alſo by this time arrived 
two or three ſets of whiſperers, who 
carry on moſt of their calummes by 
what they entertain one another with in 
that place, and we were now altogether 
very good company. 'There were in- 
deed a few in whoſe looks there ap- 
peared an heavenly joy and gladneſs 
upon the entrance of a new day, as if 
they had gone to ſleep with expectation 
of it. For the ſake of theſe it 1s worth 
whiles that the church keeps up ſuch 
early mattins throughout the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter; but the ge- 
nerality of thoſe who obſerve that hour, 
perform it with ſo taſteleſs a behaviour, 
that it appears a taſk rather than a vo- 
luntary act. But of all the world, thoſe 
famtfliar ducks who are, as it were, at 
home at the church, and by frequently 
meeting there, throw the time of prayer 
very negligently into their common lite, 
and make their coming together in that 
place as ordinary as any other action, 
and do not turn their converſation upon 
any improvements ſuitable to the true 
deſign of that houſe, but on trifles be- 
low even their worldly concerns and 
characters: theſe are little groups of 
acquaintance diſperſed in all parts of 
the town, who are, forſooth, the only 
people of unſpotted characters, and 
throw all the ſpots that ſtick on thoſe 
of other people. Malice is the ordinary 
vice of thoſe who live in the mode of 
religion, without the ſpirit of it. The 
pleaſurable world are hurried by their 
paſſions above the conſideration of what 
others think-of them, into a purſuit of 
wregular enjoyments: while theſe, who 
forbear the gratifications of fieſh and 
blood, without having won over the ſpi- 
rit :o the intereſts of virtue, are impla- 


cable in defamations on the errors of 
ſuch who offend without reſpe& to fame. 
But the conſideration of perſons hom 
one cannot but take notice of, when 
one es them in that place, has drawn 
me out of my intended talk, which was 
to bewail that people do not know the 
leaſure of early hours, and of dedicat- 
ing their firſt moments of the day, with 
joy and fingleneſs of heart, to their 
reator. Experience would convince 
us, that the earlier we left our beds, the 
ſeldomer ſhould we be confined to them. 
One great good which would alſe ac- 
crue from this, ere it become a fathion, 
would be, that it is poſſible our chief 
divines would condelcend to pray them - 
ſelves, or at leaſt thoſe whom they ſub- 
ititute would be better ſupplied, than to 
be forced to appear at thoſe oraiſons in 
a garb and attire which makes them 


appear mortiſied with worldly want, and 


not abſtracted from the world by the 
contempt of it. How is it poſſible for 
a gentleman under the income of fifty 
pounds a year, to be attentive to ſu- 
blime things? He muſt riſe and dreſs 
like a labourer for ſordid hire, inſtead 
of approaching his place of ſervice with 
the utmoſt pleaſure and fatisfation, that 
now he 1s going to be mouth of a crowd 
of people who have laid aſide all the 
diſtinctions of this contemptible being, 
to beſecch a protection under it's mani - 
fold pains and diſadvantages, or a releate 
from it, by his favour who ſent them 


into it. He would, with. decent ſupe-" 


r.ority, look upon himſeif as orator 
before the throne of grace, for a crowd, 
who hang upon his words, while he 
alks for them all that is neceſſary in a 
tranſitory life; from the aſſurance that a 
good behaviour, for a few moments in 
it, will purchaſe endleſs joy and happy 
immortality. 

But who can place himſelf in this 
view, who, though not pinched with 
want, is diſtracted with care from the 
fear of it? No: à man in the leaſt de- 
gree below the ſpirit of a ſaint or a mar- 


tyr, will lo!l, huddle over his duty, look. 


confuſed, or aſſume a reſolution in his 
behaviour which will be quite as un- 
graceful, except he is ſupported above 
the neceſſities of life. 
Power and commandment to his 
© miniſter to declare and pronounce to 
© his people, is mentioned with a very 
unguarded air, when the ſpeaker is 
known in his own private condition to 
| be 
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he almoſt an object of their pity and 
charity. This laſt circumſtance, with 
many others here looſely ſuggeſted, are 
the occaſion that one knows not how to 
recammend to ſuch as have not already 
a fixed ſenſe of devotion, the pleaſure 
of paſſing the earlieſt hours of the day 
in a public congregation. But were this 
morning ſolemnity as much in vogue 
even as it is now at more advanced heurs 
of the day, it would necellarily have ſo 
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good an effect _=_ us, as to make yg 
more diſengaged and chearful in con- 
verſation, and leſs artful and inſincere 
in buſineſs. The world would he quite 
another place than it 1s now, the reſt of 
the day; and every face would have an 
alacrity in it, which can be borrowed 
from no other refle&tions but thoſe which 
give us the aſſured protection of Omni. 
potence. 


No LXVI. WEDNESDAY, MAY 27. 


SEPE TRIBUS L.ECTIS VIDEAS COFNARE QUATFRNOS: 
F QUIRUS UNUS AVET QUAVIS ASPERGERE CUNCTOS, 


FRATERK EUM QUI PREBET AQUAM: POST, HUNC QUOQUE 


Hom. SAT. 4. L + 1. V. 86. 


*$ET TWELVE AT SUPPER; GONE ABOYE THE REST 
TAKES ALL THE TALK, AND BREAKS A SCURVY JEST 
ON ALT, EXCEPT THE MASTER OF THE FEAST: 


AT LAST ON HIM 


H following letter is full of ima- 
gination, and, in a fabulous man- 


ner, ſets forth a connection between 


things, and an alſiance between perſons 
that are very diſtant and remote to com- 
mon eyes, I think I know the hand 
to be that of a very ingenious man“, 
and ſhall therefore give it the reader 
without farther preface. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 
818, 


THERE is a ſet of mankind, who 
are wholly employed in the ill- 
natured office of gathering up a collec- 
tion of ftories chat leſſen the reputation 
of others, and ſpreading them abroad 
with a certain air of ſatisfaction. Per- 
haps, indeed, an innocent unmeaning 
curioſity, a deſire of being informed con- 
cerning thoſe we live with, or a willing- 
neſs to profit by reflection upon the ac- 
tions of. others, may ſometimes afford 
an excuſe; or ſometimes a defence, for 
inquifitiveneſs; but certainty it is, be- 
vond all excuſe, a tranſgreſſion againſt 
umanity, to carry the matter farther, 
to tear off the dreſſings, as I may lav, 
from the wounds of a friend, and expoſe 
them to the air in cruel fits of diverſion; 
and yet we have ſomething more to be- 
moan, an outrage of a higher nature, 


which mankind is guilty of when they 


are not content to ſpread the ſtories of 
folly, frailty, and vice, but even enlarge 


* Dr, Parnel. 


them, or invent new ones, and blacken 
characters, that we may appear ridt- 
culous or hateful to one another. From 
{ſuch practices as theſe it happens that 
ſome feel a ſorrow, and others are agi- 
tated with a ſpirit of revenge; that ſcan- 
dals or lyes are told, becauſe another has 
told ſuch before; that reſentments and 
quarrels ariſe, and affronts and injuries 
are given, received, and multiplied, in 
a ſcene of vengeance, 

All this I have often obſerved with 
abundance of concern; and having a 
perfect defire to further the happineſs of 
mankind, I lately ict myſelf to conſider 
the cauſes from whence ſuch evils ariſe, 
and the remedies which may be applied. 
Whertupon I Ot my eyes to prevent a 
diſtraction from outward odjecks, and a 
while after ſhot away, upon an impulſe 
of thought, into the world of ideas, 
where abſtrafted qualities became viſi- 
ble in ſuch appearances as were agree- 
able to cach of their natures. - 

That part of the country where I hap- 
pened to light, was the moſt noiſy that 
I had ever known, Thewinds whiſtled, 
the leaves ruttled, the brooks rumbled, 
the birds chattered, the tongues of men 
were heard, and the echo mingled ſome- 
thing of every ſound in it's repetition, 
ſo that there was a ſtrange confuſion and 
uproar of ſounds about me. At length, 
as the noiſe ſtill increated, I could diſ- 
cern a man habited like a herald, and, 
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(as I afterwards underſtood) called No- 
velty, that came forward proclaiming a 
ſolemn day to be kept at the houſe of 
Common Fame. Immediately behind 
him advanced three nymphs, who had 
monſtrous appearances. The firſt of 
theſe was Curioſity, habited like a vir- 
gin, and having an hundred ears ahout 
her lead to ſerve her enquiries. The 
ſecond of theſe was Talkativeneſs, a 
little better grown; ſhe ſeemed to be like 
a young wife, and had an hundred 
tongues to ſpread her ſtories. The 
third was Cenſoriouſneſs, habited like a 
widow, and ſurrounded with an hun— 
dred ſquinting eyes of a malignant in- 
fluence, which ſo obliquely darted on all 
around, that it was impoſſible to ſay 
which of them had brought in the in- 
formation ſhe boaſted of. Theſe, as I 
was informed, had been very inſtru— 
mental in preierving and rearing Com- 


mon Fame, when upon her birth-day 


ſhe was ſhuffled into a crowd, to eſcape 
the ſearch which Truth might have made 
after her and her parents. Curioiity 
found her there, Talxativeneſs conveyed 
her away, and Cenſoriouſneis to nurſed 
her up, that in a ſhort time ſhe grew to 
a prodigious ſize, and obtained an em- 
pire over the univerſe; wherefore the 
Power, in gratitude for theſe ſervices, 
has ſince advanced them to her higheſt 
employments. The next who came for- 
ward in the proceſſion was a light dam- 
ſel, called Credulity, who carried he- 
hind them the lamp, the fiiver veſtel 
with a ſpout, and other inftruments pro- 
per for this ſolemn occaſion. She had 
formerly ſeen theſe three together; and 
conjecturing, from the number of their 
ears, tongues, and eyes, that they might 
be the proper Genii of Attention, Fa- 
mihar Converſe, and Ocular Demon- 
ſtration, ſhe from that time gave herſelf 
up to attend them. The laſt who fol- 
lowed were ſome who had cloſely muf- 
fled themſelves in upper garments, ſo 
that I could not diſcern who they were 


but juſt as the foremoſt of them was 


come up“ I am glad,” ſays ſhe, calling 
me by my name, to meet you at-this 
* time; ſtay cloſe by me, and take a 
I ſtrict obſervation of all that paſles.” 
Her voice was ſweet and commanding; I 
thought I had ſomewhere heard it, and 
from her, as I went along, I learned 
25 —— of every thing which of- 
cred, | 


Wäe now marched forward through 
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this, Curiokty, retiring-to a withdraw- 


murs, ſighs, groans, cries, and the words 
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the Rookery of Rumours, wh'ch flew 
thick and with a terrible din all around 
us. At length we arrived at the houſe 
of Common Fame, where a hecatomb 
of reputations was that day to fall for 
her pleaſure. The houle ſtood upon an | 
eminence, having a thouſand paſſages to- WI 
it, and a thouſand whiſpering holes for I 
the conveyance of ſound. The hail we bl 
entered was formed with the art of a | 
mufic-chamber for the improveitent of 1 
noiſes. Reit and filence are baniſhed 10 
the place; Stories of ditferent natures 00 
wander in light flocks all about, ſome- | 
times truths and Ives, or ſometimes lyes 
themſelves, claſhing againſt one another. 
In the middie ſtood a table, painted after 
the manner of the remoteſt Aſiatic coun- 
tries, upon which the lamp, the ſilver 
veilel, and cups of a white earth, were 
planted in, order. Then dried herbs 
were brought, collected for the ſolemnity 
in moonſnine; and water being put to 
them, there was a greeniſh liquor made, 
to which they added the flower of milk, 
ana an extraction from the canes of 
America, for performing a libation to 
the infernal Powers of Miſchicf. After 


ing-room, brought forth the victims, 
being to appearance a ſet of tmali waxen 
images, which ſhe laid upon tac table 
one after another. Immediateiy then 
Talkativeneſs gave each of them the 
name of ſome one, whom for that time 
they were to repreſent; and Cenſoriouſ- 
neſs ſtuck them all about with black 
pins, ſtill pronouneing at every one ſhe 
ſtuck, ſomething to the prejudice of the 
perſons repreſented. No ivoner were 
theſe rites performed, and incantations 
uttered, bit the ſound of a ſpeaking- 
trumpet was heard in the air, by which 
they knew the deity of the place was 
propitiated and aſiifting. Upon this the 
{ky grew darker, a ſtorm aroſe, and mur- 


of grief or reſentment, were heard within 
it. Thus the three ſorcereſſes diſcovered 
that they, whoſe names they had given 
to the images, were already affected with 
what was done to them in eitigy, The 
knowledge of this was received with the 
loudeſt laughter, and in many congra- 
tulatory words they applauded one ano- 
ther's wit and power. 

As matters were at this high point 
of diſorder, the muftled lady, wkem I 
attended on, being no longer abie to 
endure ſuch barbaxous n 
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threw off her upper garment of Reſerve, 
and appeared to be Truth. As ſoon 


as ſhe had confeſſed herſelf preſent, the . 


| cage 1%. Peng, ceafed to found, the 
y cleared up, the ſtorm abated, the noiſes 
which were heard in it ended, the laugh- 
ter of the company was over, and a ſe- 
rene light, until then unknown to the 
place, diffuſed around it. At this the 
detected ſorcereſſes endeavoured to eſcape 
in a cloud which I ſaw began to thicken 
round them; but it was ſoon diſperſed, 
their charms being controuled, and pre- 
vailed over, by the ſuperior divinity, 
For my part, I was exceedingly glad to 
fee it fo, and began to conſider what 

miſhment ſhe would inflict upon them. 

fancied it would be proper to cut off 
Curioſity's ears, and fix them to the 
eaves of the houſes; to nail the tongues 
of Talkativeneſs to Indian tables, and 


to put out the eyes of Cenſoriouſneſs 


with a flaſh of her light. In reſpect of 
Credulity, I had indeed ſome little pity, 
and had I been judge, ſhe might, per- 
haps, have eſcaped with a heartv reproof. 

Bur I ſoon found that the * .cerning 
zudge had other deſigns. She knew 
them for ſuch as will not be deſtroyed 
entirely while mankind is in being, and 
yet ought to have a brand and puniſh- 
ment aſfixed to them that they may be 
avoided. Wherefore ſhe took a ſeat for 
judgment, and had the criminals brought 


excurſion I had made in fancy. 


forward by Shame ever bluſhing, an4 
Trouble with a whip of many laſhes, 
two phantoms who had dogged the pro. 
ceſſion in diſguiſe, and waited until they 
had an authority from Truth to la- 
hands upon them. Immediately then 
ſhe ordered Curiofity and Talkativeneſ; 
to be fettered together, that the one 
thould never ſuffer the other to reſt, nor 
the other ever let her remain undiſco- 
vered. Light Credulity the linked to 
Shame, at the tormentor's own requeſt, 
who was pleaſed to be thus ſecure that 
her priſoner could not eſcape; and this 
was done partly for her puniſhment, 
and partly for her amendment. Cen- 
ſoriouſneſs was alſo in like manner beg- 
ged by Trouble, and had her aſſigned for 
an eternal companion. After they were 
thus chained with on- another, by the 
judge's order, ſhe drove them from the 
preſence to wander for ever through the 
world, with Novelty ſtalking before 
them. 

The caufe being now over, ſhe re- 
treated from ſight within the ſplendor of 
her own glory; which leaving the houſe 
it had brightened, the ſounds that were 
proper to the place began to be as loud 
and confuſed as when we entered ; and 
there being no longer a clear diſtin- 
guiſhed appearance of any objects te- 
preſented to me, I returned from the 
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| KE FORTE PUDORIY 
SIC TIBI MUSA LYRE SOLERS, ET CANTOR APOLLO, 


Hor, Azs Poxr. v. 40%. 


BLUSH NOT TO PATRONIZE THE MUSE'S SKILL». 


T has been remarked by curious ob- 

ſervers, that poets are generally long- 
hred, and run beyond the ufual age of 
man, if not cut off by ſome accident or 
excels; as Anacrcon, in the midſt of a 
very merry old age, was choaked with a 
grape-ſtone. The fame redundancy of 
ſpirits, that produces the poeiical flame, 
keeps up the vital warmth, and admi- 
nifters uncommon fuel to life. I queſ- 
tion not but ſeveral inſtances will occur 
to my reader's memory, from Homer 
down to Mr. Dryden. I ſhall only 
take notice of two who have excelled in 
Lyrics, the one an ancient, and the 
other a modern. The firſt gained an 
immortal reputation by celebrating ſe- 


veral jockeys in the Olympic Games; 
the laſt has ſignalized himſelf on the 
ſame occaſion by the ode that begins 
— To horſe, brave boys, to Newrnar- 
© ket, to horſe. My reader will, by 


this time, know that the two poc's I 


have mentioned are Pindar and Mr. 
D' Urfey. The former of thee is long 
ſince laid in his urn, after having, many 
years together, endeared himſelf to all 
Greece by his tuneful compoſitions. 
Our countryman is {till living, and in 
a blooming old age, that ſtill promil-s 
many muijrcal productions; fer it I am 
not miſtaken, our Britiſh ſwan will ſing 
to the laſt. The beſt juiges e 

ſed his ſong on the Moderate Man, 
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de not diſcover any decay in his parts, 
but think it deſerves a place among the 
fineſt of thoſe works with which he ob- 
liged the world in his more early years. 

I am led into this ſubje&t by a viſit 
which I lately received from my good 
old friend and contemporary. As we 
both flouriſhed together in King Charles 
the Sceond's reign, we diverted ourſelves 
with the remembrance of ſeveral parti. 
culars that paſſed in the world before the 
greateſt part of my readers were born, 
and could not but ſmile to think how 
inſenſibly we were grown into a couple 
of venerable old gentlemen. Tom ob- 
ſerved to me, that, after having written 
more odes than Horace, and about four 
times as many comedies as Terence, he 
was reduced to great difficulties by the 
importunities of a ſet of men, who, of 
late years, had furniſhed him with the 
accommodations of life, and would not, 
as we ſay, be paid with a ſong. In or- 
der to extricate my old friend, I imme- 
diately ſent for the three directors of the 
play-houſe, and deſired them that they 
would in their turn do a good office for 
a man who, in Shakeſpeare's phraſe, 
had often filled their mouths, I mean 
with pleaſantry and 1 — conceits. 
They very generouſly liſtened to my 
propoſal, and agreed to act the Plotting 


Siſters, (a very taking play of my old | 


friend's compoſing) on the 15th of the 
next month, for the benefit of the au- 
thor, 

My kindneſs to the agreeable Mr. 
D'Urfey will be imperfeR, if, after hav- 
ing engaged the players in his favour, I 
do not get the town to come into it. 1 
muſt therefore heartily recommend to all 
the young ladies, my diſciples, the caſe 
of my old friend, who has often made 
their grandmothers merry, and whoſe 
ſonnets have perhaps lulled afleep many 
a preſent toaſt, when ſhe lay in her 
cradle. | 

I have already prevailed on my Lady 
Lizard to be at the houſe in one of the 
front boxes; and deſign, if Jam in town, 
to lead her in myſelf at the head of her 
daughters. The gentleman I am ſpeak - 
ng of has laid obligations on ſo many 
of his countrymen, that 1 hope they will 
think this but a juſt return to the good 
lervice of a veteran poet. 

I myſelf remember King Charles the 
Second leaning on Tom D'Urfey's ſhoul- 
der more than once, and humming over 
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a ſong with him. Tt is certain that mo- 
narch was not a little ſupported by *Joy 
to great Cæſar, which gave the Whigs 
ſuch a blow as they were not able to re- 
cover that whoje reign. My friend af. 
terwards attacked Popery with the ſame 
ſucceſs, having expoſed Bellarmine and 
Porto-Carero more than once in ſhort 
ſatirical compoſitions, which have been 
in every hody's month. He has made 
uſe of Ralian tunes and ſonatas for pro- 
moting the Proteſtant intereſt, and turn- 
ed a conſiderable part of the pope's mu- 
fic againſt himſelf. In ſhort, he has 
obliged the court with political ſonnets, 
the country with dialogues and paſto- 
rals, the city with deſeriptions of a lord- 
mayor's feaſt, not to mention his little 
ode upon Stool-Ball, with many other 
of the like nature. 

Should the very individuals he has 
celebrated make their appearance toge- 
ther, they would be ſufficient to fill the 
playhouſe. Pretty Peg of Windſor, 
Gillian of Croydon, with Dolly and 
Molly, and Tommy and Johny, with 
many others to he inet with in the mu- 
ſical miſcellanjes, entitled, Pills to 
purge Melancholy, would make a 
good benefit night. 

As my friend, after the manner of 
the old lyrics, accompanics his works 
with his own voice, he has been the 
delight of the moſt polite companies and 
converfations from the beginning of 
King Charles the Second's reign to our 
preſent times. Many an honeſt gentle- 
man has got a reputation in his country 
by pretending to have been in company 
with Tom D' Urfey. 

I might here mention ſeveral other 
merits in my friend; as his enriching 
our language with a multitude of rhimes, 
and bringing words together, that, with- 
out his good offices, would never have 
been acquainted with one another, fo 
long as it had been a tongue. But I 
muſt not omit that my old friend angles 
for a trout the beſt of any man in Eng- 
land, May-flies come in late this ſea- 
ſon, or I myſelt ſhould, before now, 


have had a trout of his hooking. 


After what T have ſail, and much 
more that I might fay, on this ſubje&, 
I quettion not but the world will think 
that my old friend ought not to pals the 
remainder of his life in a cage like a 
ſinging-bird, but enjoy all that Pindaric 
liberty which is ſuitable to a man of his 

& 1 genius. 
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genius. He has made the world merry, 
and I hope they will make him ealy fo 
long as he ſtays among us. This I will 
take upon me to ſay, they cannot do a 


kindneſs to a more diverung companion, 
or a more cheartul, honeſt, and good. 
natured man. 


No LXVIII. FRIDAY, MAY 29. 


INSPICERE, TAN GUAM IN SPECULUM, IN VI TAS OMNIUM 
JUBE®, ATQUE EX ALIIS SUMERE EXEMPLUM SsIBI. 


TER. ADELPH. ACT. 3. Sc. 4, 


MY ADVICE TO KIM 1s, TO CONSULT THE LIVES OF OTHER MEN AS HE WOULD A 
LOOKING-GLASS, AND FROM THENCE FETCH EXAMPLES FOR HIS OWN IMie 


TATIONs 


of Hoek paper of to-day ſhall conſiſt of 


a letter from my triend Sir Harry 
Lizard, which, with my anſwer, may 
be worth the peruſal of young men of 
eſtates, and young women without for- 
tunes. It is abſolutely neceſſary, that 
in our firſt vigorous years we lay down 
ſome law to ourſelves for the conduct of 
future life, which may at leaſt prevent 
eſſential misfortunes. The cutting cares 
which attend ſuch an affection as that 
againſt which I forewarn my friend Sir 
Harry, are very well known to all who 
are called the men of pleaſure; but when 
they have oppoſed their ſatisfactions to 
their anxieties in an impartial examina- 
tion, they will find their life not only 
a dream, but a troubled and vexatious 
one. 


DEAR OLD MAN, 


1 Believe you are very much ſurprized, - 


that in the ſeveral letters I have writ- 
ten to you, ſince the receipt of that where- 
in you recommend a young lady for a 
wite to your humble ſervant, I have not 
made the leaſt mention of that matter. 
It happens at this time that Jam not 
much inclined to marry; there are very 
many matches in our country, wherein 
the parties live ſo inſipidly, or ſo vexa- 
tioully, that I am afraid to venture from 
their example. Beſides, to tell you the 
truth, good Neſtor, I am informed your 
fine young woman is ſoon to be dif- 
poled of elſewhere. As to the young 
ladies of my acquaintance in your great 
town, I do not know one whom I could 
think of as a wife, who is not either 
prepoſſeſſed with ſome inclination for 
ſome other man, or affects pleaſures and 
entertainments, which ſhe prefers to the 
converſation of any man living, Wo- 
men of this Kind are the moſt frequent- 


ly met with of any ſort whatever; 1 


mean they are the moſt frequent among 
people of condition, that is to ſay, ſuch 
are eafily to be had as would fit at the 
head of your eſtate and table, lie- in by 
you for the ſake of receiving viſits in 


' pomp at the end of the month, and en- 


joy the like gratifications from the {up- 
port of your fortune; but you yourlcif 
would ſignify no more to one of them 
than a name in truſt in a ſettlement 
wich conveys land and goods, but has 
no right for it's own uſe. A woman 
of this turn can no more make a wife, 
than an ambitious man can be a friend; 
they both ſacrifice all the true taſtes of 
being, and motives of life, for the often- 
tation, the noiſe, and the appearance of 
it. Their hearts are turned to unna- 
tural objects, and as the men of dJelign 
can carry them on with.an excluſion of 
their daily companions, ſo women. of 
this kind of gaiety can live at bed and 
board with a mau, without any aftec- 
tion to his perſon. As to any woman 
that you examine hereafter for my fake, 
if you can poſhbly, find a means to 
converſe with her at ſome country ſcat. 
If ſhe has no reliſh for rural views, but 
is undelighted with ſtreams, fields, and 
groves, I deſire to hear no more of her; 
ſhe has departed from nature, and is ir- 
recoverably engaged in vanity. 

I have ever been curious to obſerve? 
the arrogance of a town-lady when fic 
firſt comes down to her huſband's ſcat, 
and bcholding her country neighbours, 
wants ſomebody to laugh with her at 
the frightful things to whom ſhe her- 
ſelf is equally ridiculous. The pretty 
pitty-pat ſtep, the playing head, and the 
fall-back in the curtſey, ſhe does not 
imagine, make her as unconverſable and 
inacceſſible to our plain people, as the 
loud voice, and ungainly ſtride, render 
one of our huntreſſes to her, In a wor, 
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dear Neſtor, J beg you to ſuſpend al 
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meaning old man, who is paſt thoſe ar- 


. 

a enquiries towards my matrimony until dencies in which you at preient triumph; 
you hear further from, Sir, your moſt but believe me, Sir, if you ſucceed in 
obliged and mott humble ſervant, what I fear you deſign, you will find 

HarRY LIZARD. the ſacrifice of beauty and innocence ſo 

| 3 ſtrong an obligation upon you, that your 

A certain looſe turn in this letter, whole life will pals away in the wort 
mixed indeed with ſome real excepiions condition imaginable, that of doubt and 
to the too frequent filly choice made by irreſolution; you will ever be deſigning 
country. gentlemen, has given me no to leave her, and never do it; or elle 
ſmall anxiety: and I have ſent Sir Harry leave her for another, with a conſtant 

2 an account of my ſuſpicions as follows. longing after her. He is a very unhap- 

) A py man who does not reſerve the moſt 

ils TO SIR HARRY LIZARD, pure and kind affections of his heart for 

SIR, his marriage-hed; he will otherwiſe be 
OUR letter I have read over two or reduced to this melancholy cirrume 

"I three times, and muſt be ſo free ſtance, that he gave his miſtreſs that 

” with you as to tell you it has in it ſome- Kind of affection which was proper for 

the thing which betrays. you have loit that his wife, and has not for his wife either 

10 ſimplicity of heart, with relation to love, that, or the uſual inclination which men 
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which I promiſed myſelf would crown 
your days with happinels and honour, 
The alteration of your mind towards 
marriage, is not repreſented as flowing 
from diſcretion and warinets in the 
choice, but a diſinclination to that ſtate 
in general; you ſeem ſecretly to propoſe 
to yourſelf (for I will think no other- 
wiſe of a man of your age and temper) 
all it's ſatisfactions out of it, and to 
avoid. the care and inconveniencies that 
attend thoſe who enter into it. I will 
not urge at this time the greateſt conſi- 
deration of all, to wit, regard of inno- 
cence; but having, I think, in my eye, 
what you aim at, I mult, as I am your 
friend, acquaint yon, that you are go- 
ing into a wilderneſs of cares and diſ- 
trations, from which you will never be 
able to extricate yourſelt, while the com- 
punctions of honour and pity are yet 
alive in you. 

Without naming names, I have long 
ſuſpected your deſigns upon a young 
gentlewoman in your neighbourhood; 
but give me leave to tell you, with all 
the earneſtneſs of a faithful friend, that 
to enter into a criminal commerce with 
a young woman of merit, whom you 
find innocent, is, of all the follics in this 
life, the moſt fruitful of Jorrow. You 
mult make your approaches to her with 
the benevolence and language of a good 
angel, in order to bring upon her pollu- 
tion and ſhame, which 1s the work of a 
demon: the faſhion of the world, the 
warmth of youth, and the aftluence of 


fortune, may, perhaps, make you look 


upon me in this talk, like a poor well- 


beſtow upon their miſtreſſes. After 
ſuch an affair as this, you are a very 
lucky man if you find a prudential mar- 
riage is only inſipid, and not actually 
miterable; a woman, of as ancient a fa- 
mily as your own, may come into the 
houſe of the Lizards, murmur in your 
bed, grow] at your table, rate your ſer- 
vants, and inſult yourſelf; while you 
bear all this with this unhappy reflec- 
tion at the hottom of your heart—* This 
© 1s all for the injured The heart 
1s ungovernable enough, without being 
biaſſed by prepoſſeſſions; how emphati- 
cally unhappy, therefore, is he who, 
belides the natural vagrancy of affection, 
has a paſſion to one particular ohfect ; 
which he ſees nothing but what is love- 
ly, except what procecas from his own 
guilt againſt it? I ſpeak to you, my 
dear friend, as one who tenderly regards 
your welfare, and beg of you to avoid 
this great error, which has rendered 0 
many agreeable men unhappy before 
you. When a man is engaged among 
the diſſolute, gay, and artful of the fair- 
ſex, a knowledge of their manners 2nd 
deſigns, their favours unendeared by 
truth, their feigned ſorrows and gros 
flatteries, muſt in time reſcue a reaſon- 
able man from the enchantment; but in 
a caſe wherein you have none-but your- 
ſelf to accuſe, you will find the beit part 
of a generous mind torn away with her, 
whenever you take your leave of an in- 
jured, deſerving woman, Come to town 
fly from Olinda to your obedient hum- 
ble ſervant, 
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JUPITER EST QUODCUNQUE VIDES 


Lucan, 


WHERE-E'ER YOU TURN YOUR EYES, "TIS GOD YOU sr. 


Had this morning a very valuable 

and kind preſent tent me, of a tranſ- 
lated work of a moſt excellent foreign 
writer, who makes a very conſiderable 
figure in the learned and Chriſtian world. 
It is entitled, A Demonſtration of the 
© Exi:tence, Wiſdom, and Omnipotence 
of God, drawn from the knowledge 
of nature, particularly of man, and fit- 
ted to the meaneſt capacity, by the Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, author of Pele- 
machus, and tranſlated from the French 
by the ſame hand that Engliſhed that 
excellent piece. This great author, in 
the writings which he has before pro- 
duced, has manifeſted an heart full of 
virtuous ſentiments, great benevolence 
to mankind, as well as a fincere and 
fervent picty towards his Creator, Nis 
talents and parts are a very great good 
20 the world, and it is a pleaſing thing 
to behold the polite arts ſubſervient to 
religion, and recommending it from it's 
natural beauty. Looking over the Ict- 
ters of my correſpondents, I find one 
which celebrates this treatiſe, and re- 
commends it to my readers. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
SIR, 


Think I have ſomewhere read, in the 

writings of 'one whom I take to be a 
friend of yours, a ſaving which ſtruck 
me very much, and as I rememhHer it was 
to this purpoſe: * The exiſtence of a 
God is fo far from being a thing that 
© wants to be proved, that I think it is 
© the only thing of which we are certain. 
This is a ſprightly and juſt expreſſion; 
however, I dare fay, you will not be 
diſpleaſed that I put you in mind of fay- 
ing ſomething dn the Demonſtration of 
the Biſhop of Cambray. A man of his 
talents views all things in a light dif- 
ferent from that in which ordinary men 
ſee them, and the devout diſpoſition of 


his ſou! turns all thoſe talents to the im- 


rovemcnt of the pleaſures of a good 
fe, His ſtile cloaths philoſophy in a 
dreſs alinoſt poctic, and his readers en- 


joy in full perfection the advantage, 
while they are reading him, of being 
what he is. The pleaſing repreſentation 
of the animal powers in the beginning 
of his work, and his conſideration or 
the nature of man with the addition of 
reaſon in the ſubſequent diſcour!z, im- 
preſtes upon the mind a ſtrong ſatisfac- 
tion in itſelt, and gratitnde towards Him 
wio beſtowed that ſuperiority over the 
brute world. Theſe thoughts had fuck 
an effect upon the author himſelf, that 
he has ended his diſconrſe with a praver, 
This adoration has a ſublimity in it be- 
fitting his character, and the emotions 
of his heart flow from wiſdom and 
knowledge. I thought it would be pro- 
per for Saturday's paper, and have 
tranſlated it to make you a preſent of it. 
I have not, as the tranſlator was obliged 
to do, confined myſelf to an exact ver- 
ſion from the original, but have endca- 
voured- to expreſs the ſpirit of it, by 
taking the liberty to render his thoughts 


in ſuch a way as I ſhould have uttercd 


them if they had been my own. It has 
been obſerved, that the private letters of 
great men are the beſt pictures of ther 
ſouls; but certainly their private devo- 
tions would be ſtill more joltruchve, 
int know not why they ſhouid not be 
as curious and entertaining. 

If you infert this prayer, I know not 
but I may ſend yau, for another occa- 
hon, one uſed by a very great wit of 
the laſt age, which has alluſions to the 
errors of a very wild life, and I believe 
you will think it written with an un- 
common ſpirit. The perſon whom I 
mean was an excellent writer, and the 
publication of this prayer of his may 
be, perhaps, ſome kind of antidote againit 
the infection in his other writings. But 
this ſupplication of the biſhop has in t 
a more happy and untroubled ſpirit; it 
is (if that is not ſaying ſomething tod 
fond) the worſhip of an angel concerned 


for thoſe who had fallen but himſelt 


ſtill in the ſtate of glory and innocence. 
The book ends with au act of devotion, 
to this effect; 
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© O my God, if the greater number 
of mankind do not diſcover Thee in 
that glorious ſhow of nature which 
thou haſt placed before our eyes, it is 
not becauſe Thou art far from every 
one of us; Thou art preſent to us 
more than any object which we touch 
with our hands; but our ſenſes, and 
the paſſions which they produce in us, 
turn our attention from Thee. Thy 
light ſhines in the midſt of darkneſs, 
but the darkneſs comprehends it not. 
Thou, O Lord, doſt every way dit- 
play thyſelf,” Thou ſhineſt in all thy 
works, but art not regarded by heed- 
leſs and unthinking man. The whole 
creation talks aloud of Thee, and echoes 
with the repetitions of thy holy name. 
But ſuch is our inſenſibilitv, that we 
are deaf to the great and univerſal 
voice of nature. Thou art every where 
about us, and within us; but we wan- 
der from ourſelves, become ſtranger 

to eur own ſouls, and do not appre- 
hend thy preſence. O Thou who art 
the eternal fountain of light and beau- 
ty, who art the ancient of days, with- 
out beginning and without end; O 
Thou, who art the life of all that 
truly hve, thoſe can never fail to find 
Thee, who ſeek for Thee within 
themſelves. But alas, the very gifts 
which Thou beſtoweſt upon us, do fo 
employ our thoughts, that they hindcr 
us from perceiving the hand which 
conveys them to us. We live by 
Thee, and yet we live without think - 
mg on Thee; but, O Lord, what is 
life in the ignorance of Thee? A dead 
unactive piece of matter, a flower that 
withers, a river thit glides away, a 
palace that haſtens to it's ruin, a pic- 
ture made up of fading colours, a 
maſs of ſhining ore, ſtrike our ima- 
ginations, and make us fenfible of 
their exiſtence. We regard them as 
objects capable of giving us plcafure, 
not conſidering that thou conveye!t 
through them all the pleaſure which 
we imagine they give us. Such vain 
empty obiects that are only the ſha- 
dows of being, are proportioned to 
our low and grovelling thoughts. That 
beauty which Thou haſt poured out 
on thy creation, is as a veil which 


aides thee from our eyes. As Thou 
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art a being too pure and exalted to 
paſs through our tenſes, Thou art not 
regarded by men, who have debaſed 
their nature, and have made them- 
ſelves like the beaſts that-periſh, So 
intatuated are they, that, notwithſtand- 
ing they know what is wiſdom and 
virtue, which have neither ſound, nor 
colour, nor {mel}, nor taſte, nor figure, 
nor any other ſenſible quality, they 
can doubt of thy exiſtence, becauſe 
thou art not apprehended by the groſ- 
ſer organs of tenſe. Wretches that we 
are! we conſider ſhadows as realities, 
and truth as a phantom. That which 
is nothing is all to us, and that which 
is all appears to us nothing. What 
do we ſee in alt nature but Thee, O 
my God! Thou, and only Thou, ap- 
peareſt in every thing. Wen J con- 
nder Thee, O Lord, I am ſwallowed 
up and loft in contemplation of Thee. 
Every thing befides thee, even my own 
exiſtence, vaniſhes and diſappears in 
the contemplation of Thee. I am lott 
to myſelf, and fall into nothing, when 
I think on thee. The man who does 
not ſee thee has beheld nothing; he 
who does not taſte 'T hee, has a reliſh 
of nothing; his being is vain, and his 
life but a dream. Set up Thyſelf, O 
Lord, ſet up Thyſelf, that we may 
behold thee. As war conſumes be- 
fore the fire, and as the ſmoke is driven 
away, ſo let thine enemies vaniſh out 
of thy preſence. How unhappy is 
that foul who, without the ſenſe of 
Thee, has no God, no hope, no com- 
fort to ſupport him? But how happy 
the man who ſcarches, fighs, and 
thirſts after thee! But he only is fully 
happy on whom Thou lifteſt up the 
light of thy countenance, whoſe tears 
thou haſt wiped away, and who enjoys 
in thy loving-kindnels the completion 
of all his deſires. How long, how 
long, O Lord, fhall I wait for that 
day, when I thall poffeis, in thy pre- 
ſence, fulneſs of joy, and pleaſures for 
evermore? O my God, in this pleaſ- 
ing hope, my bones rejoice, and cry 
out, Who is like unto thee!” My 
heart melts away, and my foul faints 
within me, when I look up to Thee, 
who art the God of my lifz, and my 
portion to all eternity!” 
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Ovip. MET. L. I. v. 76, 


or THOUOC HTS ENLARG'D, AND MORE EXALTED MIND». 


S I was the other day taking a ſo- 
litary walk in St. Paul's, I in- 
dulged my thoughts in the puriut of a 
certain analogy betwcen that fabric and 
the Chriſtian church in the largeſt ſenſe, 
The divine order and ceconomy of the 
one ſeemed to be emblematically ſet forth 
by the juſt, plain, and majeſtic arc1itec- 
ture, of the other. And as the one con- 
fiſts of a great variety of parts united in 
the ſame regular deſign, according to the 
trueſt art, and moſt exact proportion; o 
the other contains a decent ſjubordina— 
tion of members, various ſacred inſti- 
tutions, ſublime doctrines, and ſolid 
precepts of morality digeſted into the 
fame deſign, and with an admirable 
concurrence tending to one view, the 
happineſs and exaltation ct human na- 
ture. | 
In the midſt of my contemplation, I 
beheld a fly upon one of the pillars; and 
it ſtraightway came into my head, that 
this fly was a Free-Thinker. For it re- 
quired ſome comprehenſion in the eye of 
the ſpectator, to take in at one view the 
various parts of the building, in order 
to obſerve their ſymmetry and deſign. 
But to the fly, whole proipect was con- 
fined to a little part of one of tie flones 
of a ſingle pillar, the joint beauty of the 
whole, or the diſtinc ule of it's parts, 
were inconſpicuous, and nothing could 
appear but {mall inequalities in the ſur- 
Face of the. hewn ſtone, which in ite 


view of that inſe&t ſeemed fo many de- 


formed rocks and precipices. 

The thoughts of a trce-thinker ere 
employed on certain minute particulari- 
ties of religion, the difficulty of a fingle 
text, er the unaccountablenc{s of fome 
ſtep of providence or point of doctrine 
to his narrow faculties, without compre- 
hending the ſcope and deſign of Chrif- 
tianity, the perfection to which it raiſeth 
human nature, the light it hath ſhed a- 
broad in the world, and the cloſe con- 
nection it hath as well with the good of 


pen ſocieties as with that of particu- 
0 


r perſons. ; 
This raiſed in me ſome reflections on 


that frame or diſpoſition which is call-4 
* largenels of mind,” it's neceflity to. 
wards formingatrue judgment of ching: 
and where the foul is not incurabls 
ſtinted by nature, what are the likelieft 
methods to give it enlargement. 

It is evident that philoſophy doth open 
and enlarge the mind, by the general 
views to which men are habituated in 
that ſtudy, and by the contemplation of 
more numerous and diſtant ob1icQs than 
fall within the ſphere of mankind in the 
ordinary purſuits of life. Hence it comes 
to paſs that philoſophers judge of mult 
things very differently from the vulgar, 
Some inſtances of this may be ſeen in 
the Theætetus of Plato, where Socrates 
makes the following remarks, among 
others of the like nature. 

When a philoſopher hears ten thou. 
{and acres mentioned as a great eſtate, 
he looks upon it as an inconſiderable 
ſpot, having been uſed to contemplate 
the whole globe of earth. Or when 
he beholds a man elated with the no- 
bility of his race, becauſe he can 


* 


rec kon a ſeries of ſeven rich anceſtor: 
tize philoſopher thinks him a up! 
ignorant follow, whoſe mind cannot 
reach to a general view of human ga- 
ture, which would ſhew him that we 
have all innumerable anccitors, among 
whom are crowds of rich and po 
Kings and flaves, Greeks and Barba- 
rians.* Thus far Socrates, who was 
accounted wiſer than the reſt of th; Hea- 
thens, for notions Which approach the 
neareſt to Chriſtianity. 

As all parts and branches of philoſo- 
phy, or ſpeculative knowledge, are ule- 
tul in that reſpeR, aſtronomy is pecu- 
liarly adapted to remedy a little and nar- 
row ſpirit. In that ſcience there are 
good reaſons aſſigned to prove the fun 
an hundred thouland times bigger than 
our earth, and the diſtance of the ſtars 
ſo prodigious, that a cannon-bullet,con- 
tinuing in it's ordinary rapid motion, 
would not arrive from hence at the 
neareſt of them in the ſpace of an hun- 
dred and fifty thouland years, 7 e 
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*1cas wonderfully dilate and expand the 
mind. There is ſomething in the im- 
menſity of this diſtance, that ſhocks and 
overwhelms the imagination; 1t 1s too 
big for the graſp of a human intellect: 
eſtates, provinces, and kingdoms, vaniſh 
at it's preſence, It were to be wiſhed a 
certain prince, who hath enconragert the 
ſtudy of it in his ſubjects, had been him- 
ſeif a proficient in aſtronomy. This 
might have ſhewed him how mean an 
ambition that was, which terminated in 
a ſmall part of what is itſelf but a point, 
in reſpect to that part of the univerſe 
which lies within our view. . 

But the Chriſtian religion ennobleth 
and enlargeth the mind beyond any 
other profeſſion or ſcience whatſocver. 
Upon that ſcheme, while the earth, and 
the tranſient enjoyments of this life, 
ſhrink into the narroweſt dimenſions, 
and are accounted as the duſt of a ba- 
© lance, the drop of a bucket, yea, lets 
© than nothing, the intellectual wortid 
opens wider to our view: the pertections 
of the Deity, the nature and excellence 
of virtue, the dignity of the human ſoul, 
are diſplayed in the largeſt characters. 
The mind of man ſeeras to adapt itſelf 
to the different nature of it's objects; it 
is contracted and debaſed by being con- 
verſant in little and low things, and feels 
a proportionable enlargement arifing 
from the contemplation of theſe great 
and ſublime ideas. 

The greatneſs of things is compara- 
tive; and this does not only hoid, in re- 
ſpect of extenſion, but likewiſe in reſpect 
of dignity, duration, and all kinds of 
periection. Aſtronomy opens the mind, 
and alters our judgment, with regard to 
the magnitude of extended beings; but 
Chriſtianity produceth an univerſal great. 
nels of foul. Philoſophy increaſeth cur 
views in every reſpect, but Chriſtianity 
extends them to a degree beyond the 
light of nature, 

How mean muſt the moſt exalted po- 
tentate upon earth appear to that eye 
Which takes in innumerable orders of 
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bleſſed fpirits, differing in glory and per- 
fection? How little muſt the amuſe- 
ments of tenſe, and the ordinary occu- 
pations of mortal wen, ſeem to one who 
is engaged in fo noble a purſuit, as the 
aſlmilation of himſelf to the Deity, 
which is the proper employment of every 
Chetitian! 

And the improvement which grows“ 
from habituating the mind to the com- 
prehenſive views of religion, mult not 
be thought wholly to regard the under- 
ſtanddling. Nothing is of greater force to 
ſuhadue the inordinate motions of the 
heart, and to regulate the will. Whether 
a man be actuated by his paſſions or his 
reaſon, thele are firit wrought upon by 
tome object, which ſtirs the ſonl in pro- 
portion to it's apparent dimenſions. 
Hence irreligious men, whote ſhort pro- 
{pes are filled with earth, and ſenſe, 
and mortal lite, are invited, by theſe mean 
ideas, to actions proportionahly little and 
low. But a mind, whole views are en- 
lightened and extended by religion, is 
animated to nobler purſuits by more ſu- 
blime and remote Shjects. 

There is not any inſtance of weakneſs 
in the Free-thinkers that raiſes my in- 
dirnation more, than their pretending 
to ridicule Chriſtians, as men of narrow 
underitandings, and to pals themſelves 
upon the world for perſons of ſuperior 
ſenie, and more enlarged views. But I 
leave it to any impartial man to judge 
winch hath the nobler ſentiments, which 
the greater viewsz he whole notions are 
{tinted to a few miſerable inlets of ſenſe, 
or he whole ſentiments are raiſed above 
the common talte by the anticipation of 
thoſe delights which will ſatiate the ſoul, 
when the whole capacity of her nature 
1s branched out into new faculties? He 
who looks for nothing beyond this ſhort 
ſpan of duration, or he whole aims are 
co- extended with the endleſs length of 

- eternity? He who derives his ſpirit 
from the elements, or he who thinks it 
was inipied by the Almighty? 
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QUALE PORTENTUM NEQUE MILITARIS 
DAUNIA IN LATTS ALIT ESCULETIS; 
NEC JUBZX TELLUS GENERAT, LEONUM 


Hon. Oo. 22. Lo Io V. 17% 


NO BEAST, OF MORE PORTENTOUS SIZE, 
IN THE KERCINIAN FOREST LIES; 
NOR FIERCER, IN NUMIDIA BRED, 


WITHCARTHAGE WERE IN TRIUMPH LED. 


Queſtion not but my country cuſ- 
tomers will be furpriſed to hear 
me complain, that this town is, of late 
years, very much infeſted with lions; 
and will, perhaps, look upon it as a 
ſtrange piece of news, when Laſſurethem 
that there are many of theſe boatts of 
rey who walk our ſtreets in broad day- 
Font, heating about from coffee-houſe 


to coffee - houl, and tecking whom they” 


may devour. 

To unriddle this paradox, I muſt ac- 
quaint my rural reaser, that we polite 
men of the town give the name of a lion 
to any one who is a great man's ſpy. 
And whereas I cannot diſcharge my of- 
fice of Guardian, without ſetting a mark 
on ſuch a noxious animal, and caution - 
mg my wars againk him, 1 deisgn this 
whole paper as an eflay upon the Politi- 
cal Lion. 8 

It has coſt me a great deal of time to 
diſcover the rea ſon of this appellation, but 
after many diſquiſitions and conjectures 
on ſo obſcure a ſubiect, IT find there are 
two accounts of it more ſatisfactory than 
the reſt. In the republic of Venice, 
which has always bcen the mother of 

olitics, there are, near the Doge's pa- 
2 ſeveral large figures of lions, curi- 
outly wrought in marble, with mouths 
gaping in a moſt enormous manner. 
Thoſe who have à mind to give the ſtate 
any private intelligence of what paſſes in 
the city, put their hands into the mouth 
of one of theſe lions, and convey into it 
u paper of ſuch private informations as 
any way regard the intereſt or ſafety of 
the commonwealth. By this means all 
the ſecrets of ſtate come ont of the lion's 
mouth. The mformer is concealed; it 
is the lion that tells every thing. In 
ſort, there is not a miſmanagement in 
office, or a murmur in converſation, 
which the lion Joes not acquaint the go- 
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vernment with. For this reaſon; ſar the 
learned, a ſpy is very properly diſtin. 
guiſhed by the name of lion. 


I mult confeſs this etymology is plan. 


ſible enough, and I did for ſome time 
acquieſce in it, until about + year or two 
ago I met with a little manuſcript which 
ſets this whole matter in a clear light, 


c 


In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, tays 


my author, the renowned Walſingham 


c 


had many ſpies in his ſervice, from 
whom the government received great 
advantage. The moſt eminent among 
them was the ſtateſman's barber, whoſe 
ſirname was Lion. This fellow had 
an admirable knack of fiſhing out the 
ſecrets of his cuſtomers, as they were 
under his hands, He would rub and 
lather a man's head, until he had got 
ut every thing that was in it. He had 
a certain ſnap in his fingers, and a vo- 
lubility in his tongue, that would en- 
gage a man to talk with him whether 
he would or no. By this means he 
became an inexhauſtible fund of private 
intelligence, and fo ſignalized himſelf 
in the capacity of a ſpy, that from his 
time a maſter-ſpy goes under the name 
of a Lion. 
© Walſfingham had a moſt excellent 
penetration, and never attempted to 
turn any man into a lion whom he did 
not ſee highly qualified for it, when 
he was in his human condition. 
Indeed, the ſpeculative men of thole 
times ſay of him, that he would now 
and then play them off, and expoſe 
them a little unmercifully ; but that, 
in my opinion, ſeems only good palicy, 
for otherwiſe they might ſet up for 
men again, when they thought fit, and 
deſert his ſervice. But, however, 
though in that very corrupt age ht 
made uſe of theſe animals, he had 1 
great eſteein for true men, and alway: 
© exerted 
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exerted the higheſt generoſity in offer- 
ing them more, without aſking. terms 
of thor, and doing more for them out 
of mere reſpe& for their talents, 
though againſt him, than they could 
expect from any. other miniſter whom 
they had ſerved never ſo conſpicuouſ- 
© ly. This made Raleigh, who profeſſed 
© himſelf his opponent, ſay one day to 
© a friend“ Pox take this Walſing- 
© ham, he baffles every body; he won't 
* ſo much as let a man hate him in pri- 
% vate. True it is, that by the wan- 
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* derings, roarings, and lurkings of his 


© lions, he knew the way to every man 
© breathing, who had not a contempt 
© for the world itſelf: he had lions ram- 
© pant whom he nſed for the ſervice of 
the church, and couchant who were to 
lie down for the queen. They were ſo 
much at command, that the cc :chant 
would a& as the rampant, and the 
rampant as .ouchant, without bein 

the leaſt cat of countenance, and al 

this within four and twenty hours. 
Walſingham had the pleaſanteſt life in 
the world; for, by the force of his 
power and intelligence, he ſaw men as 


thought 6f them: all this was princi- 
ally brought about by feeding his 
ions well, or keeping them hungry, 
according to their different conſtitu- 


tions.“ 


Having given this ſhort, but neceſſary 
account of this ſtateſman and his bar- 
ber, who, like the taylor in Shakeſpeare's 
Pyramus and Thyſbe, was a man made 
as other men are, notwithſtanding he was 
a nominal lion, I ſhall proceed to the 
deſcription of this ſtrange ſpecies of crea- 
tures, Ever fince the wiſe Walſingham 
was ſecretary in this nation, our ſtateſ- 


men are ſaid to have encouraged the 
breed among us, as very well 3 


that a lion in our Britiſh arms is one 0 
the ſupporters of the crown, and that it 
is impoſſible for a government, in which 
there are ſuch a variety of factions and 
intrigues, to ſubſiſt without this neceſ- 
fary animal. 

A lion, or mafter-ſpy, hath ſeveral 
Jack-calls under him, who are his re- 


tailers in intelligence, and bring him in 


materials for his report; his chief haunt 
1s a coffee-houſe, and as his voice is ex- 
ceeding ſtrong, it aggravates the ſound 
of every thing it repeats. 

As the lion generally thuſts after 


* 
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they really were, and not as the world 
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blood, and is of a fierce and cruel na- 
ture, there are no ſecrets which he hunts 
after with more delight; than thoſe that 
cut off heads, hang, draw, and quarter, 
or end in the ruin of the perſon who be- 
comes his prey. If he gets the wind of 
any word or action that may do a man 
good, it is not for his purpoſe, he quits 
the chace and falls into a more agreeable 
ſcent. 

He diſcovers a wonderful ſagacity in 
ſecking after his prey. He couches and 
friſks about in a thouſand ſportful mo- 
tions to draw it within his reach, and has 
a particular way of imitating the ſound. 
of the creature whom he would enſnare; 
an artifice to be met with in no beaſt of 
fes), except the hyæna and the political 

ion. 
Vou ſeldom ſee a cluſter of news= 
mongers without a lion in the midſt of 
them. He never miſſes taking his ſtand 
within ear-ſhot of one of thoſe little am- 
bitious men, who ſet up for orators in 
places of public reſort. If there is a 
whiſpering-hole, or any public-ſpirited 


corner in a coffee-houſe, you never fait + 


of ſceing a lion couched upon his elbow 
in ſome part of the neighbourhood. 

A lion is particularly addicted to the 

ruſal of every looſe paper that lies in 

is way. He appears more than ordi- 
narily attentive to what he reads, while 
he liſtens to thoſe who are about him. 
He takes up the Poſt- man, and ſnuffs the 
candle that he may hear the better by it. 
J have ſeen a lion pore upon a ſingle pa- 
ragraph in an old gazette for two hours 
together, if his neighbours have been 
talking all that while. 

Having given a full deſcription of this 
monſter, tor the benefit of ſuch innocent 
perſons as may fall into his walks, I 
mall apply a word or two to the lion 
himſelf, whom I would deſire to conſider 


that he is a creature hated both by God 


and man, and regarded with the utmoſt 
contempt even by ſuch as make uſe of 
him. Hangmen and executioners ate 
neceſſary in a ſtate, and ſo may the ani- 
mal I have been here mentioning; but 
how deſpicable is the wretch that takes 
on him ſo vile an employment! There 
is ſcarce a being that would not ſuffer by 
a compariſon with him, except that be= 
ing only who acts the ſame kind of part, 

nd is both the tempter and accuſer of 


mankind. 
N. B. Mr. Ironſide has, within five 
| ＋ weeks 
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weeks laſt paſt, muzzled three lions, 


'gorgetl five, and killed one. On Mon- 
day next the [kin of the dead one will be 
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hung up in terrorem, at Button's cofftes 
houſe, over againſt Tom's in Covent 


Garden. <q 
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S—} TS Liar R TY WAS TURN'D TO RAGE; 
Such RAGE ASI CIVIL POWER WAS FORC'D TO TAME. 


XFORD is à place which I am 
more inquiſitive about chan even 

that of my nativity; and when I have 
an account of any ſprightly ſaying, or 
riſing genius from thence, it brings my 
own youthful days into my mind, and 
throws me forty years back into life, It 
is for this reaſon, that I have thought 
myſelf a little neglected of late by Jack 
Lizard, from whom I uſed to hear at 
leaſt once a week. The laſt poſt brought 
me his excuſe, which is, that he hath 
been wholly taken up in preparing ſome 
exerciſes for the theatre. He tells me 
likewiſe, that the talk there 1s about a 
Public AR, and that the gay part of the 
univerſity have great expectation of a 
Terræ- filius, who is to laſh and ſting all 
the world in a ſatirical ſpeech. Againſt 
the great licence which hath heretofore 
been taken in theſe libels, he expreſſes 
himſelf with ſuch humanity, as is very 


unuſual in a young perſon, and ought to. 


bs cheriſhed and admired. For my own 
art, I ſo far agree with him, that if the 
| Univerbty permits a thing, which I 
think much better let alone, I hope thoſe 
whoſe duty it is to appoint a proper per- 
fon for that office, will take care that he 
utter nothing unbecoming a gentleman, 
a ſcholar, and a Chriſtian. Moreover, 
I would have them conſider that their 
learned body hath already enemies e- 
nough, who are prepared to aggravate 
all irreverent inſinuations, and to inter- 
pret all oblique indecencies, WhO will 
triumph in ſuch a victory, and bid the 
Univerſity thank herſelf for the conſe- 
quences. | 
In my time I remember the Terræ- 
filius contented himſelf with being bitter 
upon the Pope, or chaſtiſing the Turk; 
and raiſed a ſerious and manly mirth, 


and adapted to the dignity of his audi- 


tory, by expoſing the falſe reaſoning of 
the heretics, or ridiculing the clumſy 
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pretenders to genius and politeneſs, In 
the jovial reign of King Charles the Se- 
cond, wherein never tid more wit or 
more ribaldry abound, the faſhion of be. 
ing arch upon all that was grave, and 
waggiſh upon the ladies, crept into our 
ſeats of learning upon theſe occaſions, 
This was managed groſsly and aukward- 
ly enough, in a place where the genera 

lairineſs and ſimplicity of manners could 
11] bear the mention of fuch crimes, az 
in courts and great cities are called by 
the ſpecious names of air and gallantry, 
It is to me amazing, that ever any man 
bred up in the knowledge of virtue and 
humanity, ſhould fo far ca all ſhame 
and tenderneſs, as to ſtand up in the face 
of thouſands, and utter ſuch contumelies 
as I have read and heard of, Let ſuch 
an one know, that he is making fools 
merry, and wiſe men ſick; and that in 
the eye of confidering perſons, he hath 
leſs compunction than the common 
hangman, and lefs ſhame than a pre- 
ſtitute, 

Infamy is ſo cutting an evil, that moſt 
perſons who have any elevation of ſoul, 
think it worſe than 1 Thoſe who 
have it not in their power to revenge it, 
often pine away in anguiſh, and loath 
their being; and thoſe who have, enjoy 
no reſt until they have vengeance. | 
ſhall therefore make it the buſineſs of 
this paper, to ſhew how baſe and unge- 
nerous it is to traduce the women, and 
how dangerous to expoſe men of learn- 
ing and charaQer, who have generally 
been the fubjeRs of theſe inveftives. 


It hath been often ſaid, that women 


ſeem formed to ſoften the boiſterons paſ- 
tions, and ſooth the cares and anxietics 
to which men are expoſed in the many 
perplexities of life. That having weaker 
bodies, and leſs ſtrength of mind than 
man, nature hath poured out her charms 
upon them, and given them ſuch ow 
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-nefs of heart, that the moſt. delicate de- 
light we receive from them, is in think- 
ing them entirely 'ours, and under our 
protection. Accordingly we find, that 
all nations have paid a decent homage to 
this weaker and lovelier part of the ra- 
tional creation, in proportion to their re- 
moval from ſavageneſs and barbariſm. 
Chaſtity and truth are the only due re- 
turns that they can make for this gene- 
rous diſpoſition in the nobler ſex. For 
beauty is ſo far from ſatisfying us of it- 
felf, that whenever we think that it is 
communicated to others, we behold it 
with regretand diſdain. Whoever there- 
fore robs a woman of her reputation, de- 
ſpoils a poor defenceleſs creature of all 
that makes her valuable, turns her beauty 
into loathſomeneſs, and leaves her friend - 
leſs, abandoned, and undone. There 
are many tempers ſo ſoft, that the leaſt 
calumny gives them pains they are not 
able to bear. They give themſelves up 
to ſtrange fears, gloomy reflections, and 


deep melancholy. How ſavage muſt he 


be who can ſacrifice the quiet of ſuch a 
mind to a trankent burſt of mirth! Let 
him who wantonly {ports away the peace 
of a poor lady, conſider what difcord he 
ſows in families; how often he wrings 
the heart of an hoary parent; how often 
he rouſes the fury of a jealous huſband; 
how he extorts from the abuſed woman 
curſes, perhaps not unheard, and poured 
out in the bitterneſs of her ſoul! What 
weapons hath ſhewherewith to repel ſuch 
an outrage! How ſhall the oppoſe her 
ſoftneſs and imbecillity to the bandened 
forehead of a coward, who hath tram- 
O58 upon weakneſs that could not reſiſt 
tim? to a buffoon, who hath ſlandered 
innocence to raiſe the laughter of fools ? 
who hath * ſcattered fire-brands, arrows, 
© and death, and ſaid “ Am I not in 


port??? 


Irreverent reflections upon men of 
learning and note, if their character be 
ſacred, do great diſſervice to religion, 


and betray a vile mind in the author. I 
have therefore always thought, with in- 


dignation, upon that / accuſer of the 
* brethren,” the famous Antiquary, 
whoſe employment it was for ſeveral 
years, to take up all the ill-natured ſto- 
ries that had ever been faſtened upon ce- 
lebrated men, and tranſmit them to po- 
ſterity with cruel induſtry, and malicious 


Jay. Though the good men, ill-uſed, 
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may out of a meek and chriſtian diſpoſi- 
tion, ſo far ſubdue their natural refent- 
ment, as to neglect and forgive; yet the 
inventors of ſuch calummes will find 
generous perſons, whoſe bravery of mind 
makes them think themſelves proper in- 
ſtruments to chaſtiſe ſuch inſolence. And 
I have, in my time, more than once 
known the diſcipline of the blanket ad- 
miniſtered to the offenders, and all their 
ſlanders anſwered by that kind of ſylloa 
giſm which the ancient Romans called 


the Argumentum Bacillinum. 
I have leſs compaſſion for men of 


ſprightly parts and genius, whoſe cha- 
rafters are played upon, becauſe they 
have it in their power to revenge them- 
ſelves tenfold. But I think, of all the 
claſſes of mankind, they are the moſt 
pardonable if they pay the ſlanderer in 
his own coin: for their names being al- 
ready blazed abroad in the world, the 
leaſt blot thrown upon them 1s diſplayed 
far and wide; and they have this ſad pri- 
vilege ahove the men in obfeurity, that 
the diſhonour travels as far as their 
fame. To be even therefore with their 
enemy, they are but too apt to diffuſe 
his infamy as far as their own reputa- 
tion; and, perhaps, triumph in ſeeret, 
that they have it in thcir power to make 
his name the ſcoff and deriſion of after- 
ages. This, I ſay, they are too apt to 
do. For ſometimes they reſent the ex- 
poling of their little affectations or flips 
in writings as much as wounds upon 
their honour. The firſt are trifles they 
ſhould laugh away, but the latter deſerves 
their utmoſt ſeverity. 

I muſt confeſs a warmth againſt the 
buffooneries mentioned in the beginning 
of this paper, as they have ſo many cir- 
cumſtances to aggravate their guilt. 2 
licence for a man to ſtand up in the 
ſchools of the prophets, in a grave de- 
cent habit, and audaciquſly vent his ob- 
loquies againſt the doors of our church, 
and directors of our young nobyity, gen- 
try, and clergy, in their hearing and be- 
fore their eyes; to throw calumnies up- 
on poor defencelefs women, and offend 
their ears with nauſeous ribaldry, and 
nane their names at length in a public 
theatre, when a queen“ is upon the 
throne: ſuch a licence as this never yet 
gained ground in our play-houſes; and 
I hope will not need a law to forbid it. 
Were I to adviſe in this matter, I ſhould 
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repreſent to the orator how noble a field 
there lay before him for panegyric; what 
a happy opportunity he had of doing 
Juſtice to the great men who once were 
of that famous body, or now ſhine forth 
in it; nor ſhould I negleCt to inſinuate 
the advantages he might propoſe by 
gaining their friendſhip, whoſe worth, 
by a contrary treatment, he will be 
Imagined either not to know, or to envy, 
This might reſcue the name from ſcan- 
dal; and if, as it ought, this performance 
turned ſolely upon matters of wit and 
Jearning, it might have the honour of 
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being one of the firſt productiorꝭ of the 
magnificent printing-houle juſt erected 
at Oxford“. | 

This paper is written with a deſign to 
make my journey to Oxford agreeahle 
to me, where I deſign to be at the Pub. 
lic Act. If my advice is neglected, I 
ſhall not ſcruple to inſert in the Guar- 
dian whatever the men of letters and ge. 
nius tranſmit to me, in their own vin- 
dieation; and I hereby promiſe, that I 
myſelf will draw my pen in defence of 
all injured women. 


No LXXIII. THURSDAY, JUNE 4. 


IN AMORE HKC INSUNT OMNIA. 


TER. Eun. Act. 1. Sc. 1. 


ALL THESE THINGS ARE INSEPARABLE FROM LOVE, 


TFT is a matter of great concern that 

there come ſo many letters to me, 
wherein I ſee parents make love for their 
children; and, without any manner of 
regard to the ſeaſon of life, and the re- 


ſpective intereſts of their progeny, judge 


of their future happineſs by the rules of 
ordinary commerce. When a man falls 
in love in ſome families, they uſe him 
as if his land was mortgaged to them, 
and he cannot diſcharge himſelf, but by 
really making it the ſame thing in an 
unreaſonable ſettlement, .or foregoing 
what is dearer to him than his eſtate it- 
ſelf. Theſe extortioners are, of all 
others, the moſt cruel; and the ſharks, 
vrho prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs, are more pardonable than thoſe 
who treſpaſs upon the good opinion of 
thoſe who treat with them upon the foot 
of choice and reſpe&. The following 
Jetters may place in the reader's view 
uneaſineſſes of this ſort, which may per- 
haps be uſeful to ſome under the cir- 
cumſtances mentioned. by my corre- 
ſpondents. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
FROM A CERTAIN TOWN IN 
CUMBERLAND, MA 21. 
VENERABLE SIR, 


T is impoſſible to expreſs the univer- 


2 fal fatisfaion your Precautions give 
in a country ſo far north as ours; and 


® The Clarendon printing-houſe, 


indeed jt were impertinent to expatiate 
in a caſe that is by no means particular 
to ourſelves, all-mankind, who wiſh well 
to one another, being equally concerned 
in their ſucceſs, However, as all na- 
tions have not the genius, and each par- 
ticular man has his different views and 
taſte, we northerns cannot but acknow- 
ledge our obligations, in a more eſpecial 
manner, for your Matrimonial Precau- 
tions, which we more immediately are 
intereſted in. Our climate has ever been 
recorded as friendly to the continuation 
of our kind; and the ancient hiſtorics 
are not more full of their Goths and 
Vandals, that in ſwarms overſpread all 
Europe, than modern ſtory of it's York- 
ſhire Poftlers and attornies, who are re- 
markably eminent and beneficial inevery 
market-town, -and moſt inns of this 
kingdom. I ſhall not here preſume to 
enter, with the ancient ſages, into a par- 
ticular reaſoning upon the caſe, as whe- 
ther it proceeds from the cold temper 
of the air, or the particular conſtitutions 
of the perſons, or both; from the fa- 
ſhionable want of artifice in the women, 
and their entire ſatisfaction in one con- 
queſt only, or the happy ignorance in 
the men of thoſe ſouthern vices which 
effeminate mankind. 
From this encomium, I do not queſ- 
tion but by this time you infer me happy 
already in the legal poſſeſſion of ſome 
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kur- one, or in a probable way of being 
ſo. But, alas! neither is my caſe, and 
from the cold damp which this minute 
ſeizes upon my heart, I preſage never 
will. What ſhall I do? To complain 
here is to talk to winds, or — as 
regardleſs as they: the tempeſtuous 
ſtorms in the neighbouring mountains, 
are not more relentleſs, or the crags more 
deaf, than the old gentleman is to my 
ſighs and prayers. The lovely Paſto- 
rella indeed hears and gently ſighs, but 
it is only to increaſe my tortures; ſhe is 
too dutiful to diſobey a father, and I 
neither able nor forward to receive her 
by an a& of diſobedience. 

As to myſelf, my humour, until this 
accident ruffled it, has ever been gay and 
thoughtlels, perpetually toying amongſt 
the women, dancing brilkly and fing- 
ing ſoftly. For I take it, more men 
miſcarry among them for having too 
much than too little underitanding. 
Paſtorella ſeems willing to relieve me 
from my frights; and by her conſtant 
carriage, by admitting my viſits at all 
hours, has convinced all hereabouts of 
my happineſs with her, and occaſioned 
a total detection amongſt her former 
lovers, to my infinite contentment. Ah! 
Mr. Ironſide, could you but ſee in a 
calm evening the 8 of eaſe and 
tenderneſs betwixt us! The murmuring 
river that glides gently by, the cooing 
turtles in the neighbouring groves, are 
harſh, compared to her more tuneful 
voice. The happy pair, firſt joined in 
Paradiſe, not more enamoured walked! 
more ſweetly loved! But alas! what is 
all this! an imaginary joy, in which we 
trifle away our precious time, without 
coming together for ever, That muſt 
depend upon the old gentleman, who 
ſees I cannot live without his daughter, 
and knows I cannot, upon his terms, be 
ever happy with her. I beg of you to 
ſend for us all up to town together, that 
we may be heard before you (for we all 
agree in a deference to your judgment) 
upon theſe heads, Whether the autho- 
rity of a father ſhould not accommodate 
itſelf to the liberty of a free-born Engliſh 
woman ? 

Whether, if you think fit to take the 

old gentleman into your care, the daugh- 
ter may not chuſe her lover for her 
guardian? 
Whether all parents are not obliged 
to provide for the juſt paſſions of their 
children when grown up, as well as food 
and raiment in their tender years? 
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Theſe and ſuch points being unſet- 


tled in the world, are cauſe of great 


diſtraction; and it would be worthy your 
great age and experience to contider 
them diſtinctly for the benefit of do- 
meſtic life. All which, molt venerable 
Neſtor, is humbly ſubmitted by all your 
northern friends, as well as your moſt 
obedient and devoted humble ſervant, 

Pas ToR Fibo. 


MR. IRONSIDE, 


E who ſubſcribe this are man and 
wife, and have been ſo theſe fifteen 


* 
years: but you muſt know we have 


quarrelled twice a day ever ſince we 
came together, and at the ſame time 
have a very tender regard for one an- 
other. We obſerve this habitual diſpv = 
tation has an ill effect upon our children, 
and they loſe their reſpect towards us from 
this Jangling of ours. We lately entered 
into an agreement; that from that time 
forward, when either ſhould fail into 
paſſion, the party angry ſhould go into 
another room, and write a note to the 
other by one of the children, and the 
perſon writ to, right or wrong, eg par- 
don; becauſe the writing to avoid paſs 
fion, is in itſelf an act of kindnels. 
This little method, with the miles of 
the meſſengers, and other namelels in- 
cidents in the management of this cor- 
reſpondence with the next room, has 
produced inexpreſſible delight, made 
our children and ſervants cheartul under 
our care and protection, and made us 
ourſelves ſenſible of a thouſand good 
qualities we now ſee in each other, which 
could not before thine out, becauſe of 
our mutual impatience. 
Your humble fervants, 


PHILIP Kg Mary. 


P. 8. Since the above, my wife is gone 
out of the room, and writes word by 
Billy that ſhe would have in the ahove 
letter, the. words * jangling of ours,* 
changed into the words“ thele oyr fre- 
© quent debates.” I allow of the amend- 
ment, and deſire you would underitand 
accordingly, that we never Jangled, but 
went into Frequent Debates, which were 
always held in a Committee of the Whole 
Houſe. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SAGACIOUS SIR, | 
JXA7E married men reckon ourſelves 
© 
under your ward, as well as thoſe 
who live in a leſs regular condition. You 
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muſt know T have à wife, who is one 
of thoſe good women who are never very 
angry or very much pleaſed. My dear 
is rather inclined to the former, and will 
walk about in ſoliloquy, dropping ſen- 
tences to herſelf of management, laying, 
the will ſay nothing, but the. knows 
when her head is laid what—and the 
reſt of that kind of half expreſhons. 1 


am never inquiſitive to know what is 


her grievance, becauſe I know it 1s only 
conſtitution. I call her by the kind ap- 


pellation of My gentle Murmur, and I 


am fo uſed to hear her, that I believe I 
could not ſleep without it. It would not 
be amiſs if you communicated this to 
the public, that many who think their 
wives angry, may know they are only 
not pleaſed, and that very many come 
Into this world, and go ont of it at a 
very good old age, without having ever 
been much tranſported with joy or grief 
in their whole lives. 
Your humble ſervant, 
ARTHUR SMOOTH, 
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MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 


Am now three and twenty, and ix 
the utmoſt perplexity how to behays 
myſelf towards a gentleman, whom my 
father has admitted to viſit me, as x 
lover. I plainly perceive my father de. 
ſigns to take advantage of his paſſion 
towards me, and require terms of him 
which will make him fly off. I har: 
orders to be cold to him in all m 
behaviour; but if you inſert this letter 
in the Guardian, he will know that 
diſtance is conſtrained. I love him better 
than life, am ſatisfied with the offer he 
has made, and deſire him to ſtick to jt, 
that he may not hereafter think he hus 
purchaſed me too dear. My mothe. 
knows I love him, fo that my father 
mult comply. Your thankful ward, 
| SUSANNA —— 
P. S. I give my ſervice to him, and 
deſire the ſettlement may be ſuch 38 
ſhows I have my thoughts fixed upon 
my happineſs in being his wife, rather 
than his widow. 


Ne LXXIV. FRIDAY, JUNE 5. 


MAGNE PARENS, SANCTA QUAM MAJESTATE VERENDUs! Bucu, 


GREAT PARENT! HOW MAJESTIC! How ADORABLE! 


Will make no apology for preferring 

this letter, and the extract follow- 
ing, to any thing elſe which 1 could 
pollibly inſert, 


STR, CAMBRIDGF, MAY 31. 


You having been pleaſed to take no- 
tice of what'you conceived exce}- 
lent in ſome of our Englith divines, I 
have here preſumed to ſend a ſpecimen, 
which, if I am not miſtaken, may, for 
acuteneſs of judgment, ornament of 
fpeech, and true ſublime, compare with 
any of the choiceſt writings of the an- 
cient fathers or doctors of the church, 
who lived neareſt ta the apoſtles times. 
The ſubje& js no leſs than that of God 
himſelf; and the deſign, beſides doing 
ſome honour toour own nation, is to ſhew 
by a freth example, to what a height and 
ſtrength of thought a perfon who ap- 
pears not to be by nature endued with 
the quickeſt parts, may arrive through a 
ſiacere and Ready practice of the Chil- 
tian religion, I mean, as taught and ad- 
miniſtered in the church gf England: 
which will” at the ſame time, prove that 


the force of ſpiritual aſſiſtance is not at 
all abated by length of time, or the ins- 
quity of mankind; but that if men were 
not wanting to themſelves, and (as our 
excellent author ſpeaks) could but be 
perſuaded to conform to our church's 
rules, they might ſtill live as the primi- 
tive Chriſtians did, and come ſhort of 
none of thoſe eminent ſaints for virtue 
and holineſs. The author from whom 
this collection is made, is Biſhop Beve- 

ridge, Vol. II. Serm, i. 
PHILOTHEUS, 


In treating upon that paſſage in the 
book of Exodus, where Motes being 
ordered to lead the children of Itrael out 
of Egypt, he atked God what name he 
ſhould mention Him by to that people, 
in order to diſpoſe them to obey Him; 
and Gop anſwered, I Am that I Am; 
and bade him tell them, I Am hath ſent 
me unte you; The admirable author thus 
diſcourſes: * GOD having been pleaſed 
to reveal himſelf to us under this name 
© or title, I am that I am, He thereby 


* ſuggeſts to us, that he would not have 
| © us 
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+ vs apprehend of Him, as of any par- 
« ticular or limited Being, but as a Be- 
« ing in general, or the Being of all be- 
« ings; who giveth being to, and there- 
fore exerciſeth authority over all things 
in the world. He did not anſwer 
Moſes, I am the great, the living, the 
true, the everlaſting God; he did not 
ſay, I am the almighty Creator, Pre- 
ſerver and Governor of the whole 
world, but I Am that I Am: intimat- 
ing, that if Moſes deſired ſuch a name 
of God as might tully deſcribe hs 
nature as in itſelf, that is a thing im- 
poſſible, there being no words 10 be 
found in * language, whereby to 
expreſs the glory of an infinite Being, 
eſpecially ſo as that finite creatures 
ſhould be able . fully to conceive 1t. 
Yet, however, in theſe words He is 
pleaſed to acquaint us what kind of 
thoughts he would have us entertain 
of him: inſomuch, that could we but 
rightly apprehend what is couched 
under and intended by them, we ſhould 
doubtleſs have as high and true con- 
ceptions of God as iti1s poſlible for 
creatures to have” The anſwer 
iven ſuggeſts farther to us theſe fol- 
2 notions of the moſt high God. 
* Firlt, that he is one Being, exiſting in 
and of himſelf: his unity is implied in 
© that he ſaith, I; his exzfence, in that 
he ſaith, I Am; his exiflence in and 
* of Himſelf, in that he faith, I Am 
' © that I am, that is, I am in and of my- 
© ſelf, not receiving any thing from, 
nor depending upon any other 
The ſame expreſſion implies, that as 
0 ts only One, fo that He is a mot 
pure aud 70 Being; for here, we 
* ſee, He admits nothing into the mani- 
* feftation of himſelf but pure 2yence, 
« ſaying, I Am that I Am, that is, Bein 
* ztſelf, without any mixture or com- 
* polition, And therefore we mutt not 
* conceive of GOD, as made up of ſe- 
veral parts, or faculties, or ingredients, 
but only as One who is that He is, 
and whatſoever ts in Him, is Himſelf: 
and although we read of ſeveral pro- 
perties attributed to Him in Scripture, 
as wiſdom, goodneſs, juſtice, &c. we 
muſt not apprehend them to be ſeveral 
powers, habits, or qualities, as they 
are in us; for as they are in GOD, 
they are neither diſtinguſſhed from one 
another, nor from his nature or ¶ euce, 
in whom they are ſaid to be. In 


whow, I ſay, they are ſaid to be: for 
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to ſpeak properly, they are not iz Him, 
but are his very Hence, or xature. it- 
elf; which acting ſeverally upon ſe- 
veral objects, ſeems to us to act from 
ſeveral properties or perfections in 
Him; whereas all the difference is only 
in our different apprehenſions of the 
ſame thing. GOD in himſelf is a 
moſt ſimple and pure af, and there- 
fore cannot have any thing in Him, + 
but what is that zzoft /irple and pure 


every creature what it deſerves, we 
conceive of it as of feveral divine per- 
tections in the ſame Almighty Being. 
Whereas GOD, whoſe underſtanding 
1s infinite as Himſelf, doth not appre- 
hend himſelf under the diſtinc no- 
tions of wi/dom, or goodneſs, or juſ- 
tice, or the like, but only as Fehowabs 
and therefore, in this place, he doth 
not ſay, I am wiſe, or juſt, or good, 
but imply, I am that 1 am.” 

Having thus offered at ſomething to- 


wards the explicatjon of the ficſt of theſe 


myſterious {ayings in the anſwer GOD 
made to Maſes, when he deſigned to en- 
courage him to lead his pcople out of 
Egypt, he proceeds to conſider the other, 


whereby G OD calls himlelt abſolutely 


I AM. Concerning which he takes no- 
tice, that © though 1 A M be commonly 
a verb of the firſt perſon, yet it is hero 
uſed as a noun ſubſtantive, or proper 
name, and is the nominative caſe to 
another verb of the third perſon in 
theſe words u hath ſent me unte 
. A ſtrange expreſſion! But when 
GOD ſpeaks of himſelf, He cannot 
be confined to grammar-rules, being 
infinitely above and beyond the reach 
of all languages in the world. And 
therefore it is no wonder that when 
he would reveal Himſelf, he goes out 
of our common way of ſpeaking one 
to another, and exprefleth Himſelf in 
a way peculiar to himielf, and ſuch as 
is ſuitable and proper to his own na- 
ture and glory. : 
© Hence, therefore, as when He ſpeaks 
of Himſelf and his own eternal —_—_ 
he faith-—1 4m that I Am; to when 
He ſpeaks of Himfelf, with reference 
to his creatures, and eſpecially to his 
people, he ſaith-I am. He doth not 
ſay am their light, their life, their 
guide, their firength, or toaber; but 
only am: he leis, as it were, his 
hand to a blank, that his people may 
write under it what they pleaſe that is 


* good 
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© wood for tem. As if He ſhould ſay 
© Are they weak? I am Prength. 


Are they poor? I am riches, Are 


© they in trouble? ] am comfort. Are 
* they fick? I am health. Are they dy- 
© ing? I amlije. Have they nothing? 
I am all things. I am wiſdom and 
« power, I am juſtice and mercy, I am 
© grace and goodneſs, | am glory, beau- 
* ty, holineſs, eminency, ſupereminency, 
« perfeion, all. ſufficiency, eternity, Je- 
* hnwah, I Am. Whatſvever is ſuttable 
© to their nature, or convenient for them 
in their ſeveral conditions, that I am: 
whatſoever is amiable in itſelf, or de- 
firable unto them, that I am: what- 
ſoever ts pure and holy, whatfoever 
is great or pleaſant, whatſoever is 
good or needful to make men happy, 
that I am. So that, in ſhort, GOD 
here repreſents himſelf unto us as an 

/niverſal Good, and leaves us to make 
the application of it to ourſelves, ac- 
cording to our ſeveral wants, capa- 
cities, and deſires, by ſaying only in 
general am. 

Again, page 27, he thus diſcourſes: 
There is more ſolid joy and comfort, 
more real delight and ſatis faction of 
mind, in one ſingle thought of GOD, 
rightly formed, than all the riches, 
and honours, and pleafures of this 
world, put them all together, are able 
to afford—Let us then call in all 
our ſcattered thoughts from all things 
here below, and raiſe them up and 
unite them all to the moſt High GOD; 
apprehending him under the idea, 
image, or likeneſs of any thing elſe, 
but as infinitely greater, and higher, 
and better than all things; as one 
exiſting ia and of himſelf, and giving 
eſſence and exiſtence to all things in 
the world beſides Himſelf; as one fo 
pure and Ample, that there is nothing 
in Him but Himſelf, but Efence and 
Being itſelf; as one ſo infinite and 
omnipotent, that whereſoever any thing 
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HIC EST, AUT NUSQUAM, QUOD O ZERINUS.., 


e—— ;, OR NO WHERE, WE MAY Her Z TO FIND 


WHAT WE DESIKREs 


1 S paper ſhall conſiſt of extracts 
from two great divines, but of 


very different genius. The one is to be 
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elſe is in the whole world, there , 
is, and beyond the world, where no. 
thing elſe is, there all things are, he. 
cauſe He is there, as one ſo wiſe, fo 
knowing, ſo omniſcient, that He at 
this _ moment, and always, ſeez 
what all the angels are doing in he. 
ven; what all the fowls are doing in 
the air; what all the fiſhes are doing 
in the waters; what all the devils are 
doing in hell; what all the men and 
beafts, and the very inſets, are doing 
upon earth; as one ſo powwerful and 
omnipotent, that He can do whatſoever 
he will, only by willing it ſhould he 
done; as one ſo great, ſo good, ſo 
glorious, lo immutable, fo tranſcend. 
ent, ſo infinite, ſo incomprehenſible, ſo 
eternal, what ſhall I ſay? fo Zehowah; 
that the more we think of Him, the 
more we admire Him, the more we DO 
adore Him, the more we love Him, 
the more we may and ought: our 
higheſt conceptions of Him. being az 
much beneath him, as our greateſt 
ſervices come ſhort of what we owe 
Him. 

Seeing therefore we cannot think of 
God fo highly as He is, let us think 
of Him as highly as we can: and for 
that end let us get above ourſelves, 
and above the world, and raiſe our 
thonghts higher and higher, and 
higher ſtill; and when we have got 
them up as high as poſſibly we can, 
let us apprehend à Being infinitely 
higher than the higheſt of them; and 
then finding ourſelves at a loſs, amazed, 
confounded, at ſuch an infinite height 
of infinite perfections, let us fall down 
in humble and hearty deſires to be 
freed from thoſe dark priſons where- 
in we are now immured, that we may 
take our flight into eternity, and there 
(through the merits of our bleſſed 
Saviour) ſee this infinite Being fact 
to face, and enjoy Him for ever. 
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admired for convincing the underſtand- 
ing, the other for inflamin the heart. 
The former urges us in this plain and 

: forcible 
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forcible manner to an enquiry into reli- 
gion, and practiſing it's precepts. 

« Suppoſe the world began ſome-time 
to be; it muſt either be made by coun- 
ſel and deſign, that is, produced by 
ſome Being that knew what it did, that 
did contrive it and frame it as it is; 
which it is eaſy to conceive, a Being 


own a God. Or elſe the matter of it 
being ſuppoſed to have been always, 
and in continual motion and tumult, 
it at laſt happened to fall into this or- 
der, and the parts of matter, - after 
various agitations, were at length en- 
tangled and knit together in this or- 
der, in which we ſee the world to he. 
But can any man think this reaſon- 
able to imagine, that in the infinite 
yariety which is in the world, all things 
ſhould happen by chance, as well and 
as orderly as the greateſt wiſdom could 
have contrived them? Whoever can 
believe this, muſt do it with his will, 
and not with his underſtanding. 

0 N the reaſons for and againſt 
the principles of religion were equal, 
yet the danger and hazard is ſo un- 
equal, as would ſway a prudent man 
to the affirmative. Suppoſe a man 
believe there is no God, nor life after 
this, and ſuppole he be in the right, 
but not certain that he is, (for that I 
am ſure in this caſe is impoſſible) all 
the advantage he hath by this opinion 
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preſent time; for he cannot be the bet- 
ter for it when he is not. Now what 


He ſhall have the more liberty to do 
what he pleaſeth; that is, it ſurniſheth 
him with > ens temptation to be 
intemperate, and luſtful, and unjuſt; 
that is, to do thoſe things which pre- 
judice his body and his health, which 
cloud his reaſon, and darken his un- 
derſtanding, which will make him 
enemies in the world, will bring him 
into danger. So that it is no advan- 
tage to any man to be vicious; and yet 
this is the greateſt uſe that is made of 
atheiſtical principles, to comfort men 
in their vicious courſes. But if thou 
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haſt a mind to be virtuous, and tem- 
perate, and juſt, the belief of the prin- 
eiples of religion will be no obſtacle, 
but a furtherance to thee in this courſe, 
* All the advantage a man can hope for 


by dilbelieving the principles of reli. 


that is infinitely good and wiſe, and 
powerful, might do: but this is to 


relates only to this world, and this 


Advantage will it be to him in this life? 
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gion, is to eſcape trouble and perſe - 
cution in this world, Which may hap- 
ou to him upon account of religion. 
ut ſuppoſing there be a God and a 
life after this; then what a vaſt dif- 
ference is there of the conſequences of 
theſe opinions? As much as between 
finite and infinite, time and eternity. 
To perſuade men to believe the ſcrip- 
tures, I only offer this to men's con- 
ſideration. If there be a God, whoſe 
providence governs the world, and all 
the creatures in it, is it not reaſonable 
to think that he hath a particular care 
of men, the nobleſt part of this viſible 
world? And ſeeing fe hath made them 
capable of eternal duration; that he 
hath provided for their eternal happi- 
neſs, and ſufficiently revealed to them 
the way to it, and the terms and con- 
ditions of it! Now let any man pro- 
duce any book in the world, that pre- 
tends to be from God, and to do this; 
that for the matter of it is ſo worthy 
of God, the doQrines whereof are ſo 
uſeful, and the precepts fo reaſonable, 
and the arguments ſo powerful, the 
truth of all which was confirmed by 
ſo many great and unqueſtionable mi- 
racles, the relation of which has been 
tranſmitted to poſterity in public and 
authentic records, written by thoſe 
who were eye and ear witneſſes of 
what they wrote, and free from ſuſpi- 
cion of any worldly intereſt and de- 
ſign; let any produce a book like to 
this, in all theſe reſpects; and which, 
over and beſides, hath by the power 
and reaſonableneſs of the 1 
contained in it, prevailed ſo miracu- 
louſly in the world, by weak and in- 
conſiderahle means, in oppoſition to 
all the wit and power of the world, 
and under ſuch diſcouragements as no 
other religion was ever aſſaulted with; 
let any man bring forth ſuch a book, 
and he hath my leave to believe it as 
ſoon as the Bible. But if there be 
none ſuch, as I am well aſſured there 
is not, then every one that thinks God 
hath revealed himſelf to men, ought 
to embrace and entertain the doctrine 
of the Holy Scriptures, as revealed Ly 
God. 
And now having preſented men with 
ſuch arguments and conſiderations as 
are proper, and, I think, ſufficient to 
induce belief, I think it not unreaſon- 
able to intreat and urge men diligent- 
ly and impartially to conſider thefe 
8 matters; 
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© matters; and if there be weight in theſe 
conſiderations to ſway reaſonable men, 
that they would not ſuffer themſelves 
to be biaſſed by prejudice or paſſion, | 
© or intereſt, to a contrary perſuaſion. 
+ Thus much I may with rcafon defire 
of men: for though men cannot be- 
© lieve what they will, yet men may, 
if they will, conſider things ſeriouſly 
© and impartially, and yield or with- 
© hold their aſſent, as they ſhall ſee 
© cauſe, after a thorough ſearch and ex- 
© amination. 
© If any man will offer a ſerious ar- 
© gument againſt any of the principles 
of religion, and will debate the mat- 
© ter ſoberly, as one that conſiders the 
© infinite confequences of theſe things 
© one way or other, and would gladly 
© be ſatisfied, he deſerves to be heard 
« what he can"ſay; but if a man will 
* turn religion into raillery, and confute 
e it by two or three bold jeſts, he doth 
* not make religion, but himſelf, ridi- 
© culous, in the opinion of all conſi- 
derate men, becauſe he ſports with his 
n 
* So that it concerns every man that 
* would not trifle away his ſoul, and 
fool himſelf into irrecoverable miſery, 
© with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire 
© into theſe things, whether they be fo 
© or no, and patiently to conſider the 
arguments that are brought for them. 
And when you are examining theſe 
© matters, do not take into conſideration 
any ſenſual or worldly intereft; but 
deal fairly and impartially with your- 
© ſelves. Think with yourſelves that 
* you have not the making of things 
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© you think of them. The truth cf 
things is already fixed; either there is 
a God, or no God; either your ſouls 
are immortal, or they are not; either 
the Scriptures are a divine revelation, 
or an impoſture; one of theſe is cer. 
tain and neceſſary, and they are no: 
now to be altered: things will nc: 
comply with your conceits, and bend 
themſelves to your intereſts; therefore 
do not think what you would have to 
be; but conſider impartially what is,” 
The other great writer is particularly 
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uſeful in his rapturous ſoliloquies, where. 


in he thinks of the Deity with the high. 
eſt admiration, and beholds himſelf with 
the moſt contrite lowlineſs. My pre- 
© ſent buſineſs,” ſays he, is to treat of 
© God, his being, and attributes; but 
© who is ſufficient for theſe things!“ 
At leaſt, who am I, a filly worm, that 
* I ſhould take upon me to ſpeak of 
Him, by whom alone I ſpeak; and 
© being myſelf but a finite ſinful crea- 
© ture, ſhould ſtrive to unveil the nature 
of the infinite and moſt holy God! 
Alas! I cannot fo much as begin to 
think of him but immediately my 
thoughts are confounded, my heart 13 
perplexed, my mind amazed, my head 
turns round, my whole ſoul ſeems to 
be unhinged and overwhelmed withn 
me. His mercy exalts me, His juitice 
depreſſeth me. His wifdom aſtoniſheth 
me. His. power affrights me. His 
glory dazzles mine eyes; and © by 
te reaſon of his highnefs, as Job ſpeaks, 
© I cannot endure: but the leaſt glimpſe 
© of Him makes me © abhor myſelf, 
«and repent in duſt and aſhes” befor: 
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— THOSE ARE BLEST, AND ONLY THOSE, 


WHOSE STATELY HOUSE THEIR HIDDEN TREASURE SHOWS « 


1 Ever thought it my duty to preſerve 
peace and love among my Wards. 
And ſince I have ſet up for an univerſal 
Guardian, I have laid nothing more to 
heart than the differences and quarrels 
between the landed and the trading in- 
tereſts of my country, which indeed com- 
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prehend the whole. I ſhall always con- 
tribute, to the utmoſt of my power, to 
reconcile theſe intereſts to each other, and 
to make them both ſenſible that ther 
mutual happineſs depends upon their be- 
ing friends. 


They mutually furniſh each other 17 
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all the neceſſaries and conveniences of 
life; the land ſupplies the traders with 
corn, cattle, wool, and generally all the 
materials, either for their ſubſiſtence or 
their riches; the traders in return pro- 
vide the gentlemen with houſes, cloaths, 
and many other things, without which 
their life at beſt would be uncomfortable. 
Vet thele very intereſts are almoſt always 
claſhing; the traders conſider every high 
duty upon any part of their trade, as pro- 
ceeding from jealouſy in the gentlemen 
of their rivalling them too faſt ; and they 
are often enemies on this account. The 
gentlemen, on the other hand, think they 
can never lay too great a burden upon 
trade, though in every thing they eat, 
and drink, and wear, they are ſure to 
bear the greateſt part themſelves. 

I ſhall endeavour, as much as poſfible, 
to remove this emulation between the 
parties; and, in the firit place, to con- 
vince the traders that in many inſtances 
high duties may be laid upon their im- 
ports to enlarge the general trade of the 
kingdom. For example, if there ſhould 
be laid a prohibition, or high duties which 
ſnall amount to a prohibition, upon the 
imports from any other country which 
takes from us a million ſterling every 
year, and returns us nothing elſe but 
manufactures for the conſumption of our 
own people, it is certain this ought to be 
conſidered as the increaſe of our trade in 
general; for if we want theſe manufac- 
tures, we ſhall either make them our- 
ſelves, or, which is the ſame thing, im- 
port them from other countries 4n ex- 
change for our own; in either of which 
caſes our foreign or inland trade is en- 
larged, and ſo many more of our own 
people are employed and ſubſiſted for that 
money which was annually exported 
that 1s, in all probahility, a hundred and 
fifty thouſand of our people, for the year- 
ty ſum of one million. If our traders 
would confider many of our prohibi- 


tions or high duties in this light, they 


would think their country and them 
{ves obliged to the landed intereſt for 
theſe reſtraints. » 

Again, gentlemen are too apt to envy 
the traders every ſum of money they im- 
port and gain from abroad, as if it was 
lo much loſs to themſelves; but if they 
could be convinced, that for every mil- 
lion that ſhall be imported and gained by 
the traders, more than twice that ſum is 
zuned by the landed intereſt, they would 
ver be averſe to the trading part of the 
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nation. To convince them, therefore, 
that this is the fact, ſhall be the remain- 
ing part of this diſcourſe. | 

Let us ſuppoſe then, that a million, or, 
if you pleate, that twenty millions were 
to be imported, and gained by trade, to 
what uſes could it be applied? and which 
would be the greateſt gainers, the landed 
or the trading intereſt? Suppoſe it to 
be twenty millions. 

It cannot at all be doubted, that a part 
ef the aforementioned ſum would be laid 
out in luxury, ſuch as the magnificence 
of buildings, the plate and furniture of 
houſes, jewels, and rich apparel, the ele- 
gance of diet, the ſplendor of coaches 
and equipage, and ſuch other things as 


are an expence to the owners, and bring 


in no manner of profit. But becauſe it 
1s ſeldom ſeen that perſons who by great 
induſtry have gained eſtates are extra- 
vagant in their luxury, and becauſe the 
revenue mult be ſtill futhcient to ſupport 
the annual expence, it is hard to con- 
ceive that more than two of the twenty 
millions can be converted into this dead 
ſtock, at leaſt eighteen muſt ſtill be left 
to raiſe an annual intereſt to the owners; 
and the revenue from the eighteeen mil- 
lions, at ſix per centum, will be little 
more than one milliou per annum. 

Again, a part of the twenty millwns 
is very likely to be converted to increaſe 
the ſtock of our inland trade, in which is 
comprehended that upon all our farms. 
This is the trade which provides for the 
annual conſumption of our people, and a 
ſtock of the value of two years conſump- 
tion is generally believed to be ſufficient 
for this purpoſe. If the eighteen mil- 
lions above-mentioned will not raiſe a 
revenue of more than one million per 
annum, it is certain that no more than 
this laſt value can be added to our an- 
nual conſumption, and that two of the 
twenty millions will be ſufficient to add 
to the ſtock of our inland trade. 

Our foreign trade is conſidered upon 
another foot; for though it provides in 
part for the annual conſumption of our 
oven people, it provides alſo for the con- 
ſumption of foreign nations. It exports 
our ſuperfluous manufactures, and ſhould 
make returns of bullion, or other dura- 
ble treaſure, Our foreign trade, for 
forty years laſt paſt, in the judgment of 


the moſt intelligent perſons, has been 


managed by a ſtock not leſs than four, 
and not exceeding eight nullions, with 
which laſt ſum they think it is driven at 
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this time, and that it cannet be carried 
much farther, unleſs our merchants ſhall 
endeavour to open a trade to Terra 
« Auftralis Incognita, or ſome place 
that would be equivalent. Itwill there- 
fore be a very large allowance, that one 
of the twenty millions can be added to 
the capital ſtock of our foreign trade. 
There may be another way of raiſing 
jutereſt; that is, by laying up, at a cheap 
time, corn or other goods or manufac- 
tures that will keep, 2 the conſumption 
of future years, and when the markets 
may happen to call for them at an ad- 
vanced price. But as moſt goods are 
periſhable, and waſte ſomething every 
year, by which means a part of the prin- 
cipal is ſtill loſt, and as it is ſeldom ſeen 
that theſe engroſſers get more than their 


principal, and the common intereſt of . 


their money, this way is ſo precarious and 
full of hazard, that it is very unlikely 
any more than tree of the twenty mil- 
lions will be applied to engroſſing. It 


were to be wiſhed the engroſſers were 


mere proitable traders for t1emſclves ; 
they are certainly very beneficial for the 
commonwealth ; they are a market for 
the rich in a time of plenty, and ready 
at hand with relief for the poor in a time 
of dearth. "They prevent the exporta- 
tion of many neceſſaries of life, when 
they are very cheap, ſo that we are not 
at the charge of bringing them hack 
again, when they are very dear. They 
fave the money that is paid to foreign 
countries for intereſt and warchoule- 
room; but there is ſo much hazard, and 
ſo little profit, in this buſineſs, that if 
t vemy millions were to be imported, 
ſcarce three of them would be applied to 
tic making magazines for the kingdom, 

If any of the money ſhould be lent at 
intereſt to perſons that ſhall apply the 
ſame to any of the purpoſes above-men- 
tioned, it is fill the fame thing. If I 
have given good reaſons for what I have 
ſaid, no more than eight of the twenty 
millions can be applied either to our ſtock 
of luxury, our ſtock in inland or foreign 
trade, or our ſtores or magazines. So 
that ſtill there will remain twelve mil- 
lions, which are now no otherwiſe to be 
diſpoſed of chan in buying of lands or 
houſes, or our new parhamentary funds, 
or in being lent out at intereſt upon 
mortgages of thoſe ſecurities, or to per- 
ſons wo have no other ways to repay 
the value than by part of the things 
themſelves, 
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The queſtion then is what effeg the. 
twelve millions-wil! have towards re. 
ducing the intereſt of money, or raiſing 
the value of eſtates; for as the former 
grows leſs, the latter will ever riſe in pro- 
portion. For example, while the inte- 
reſt of money 1s five per cent. per annum, 
a man lends two thouſand pounds to sait 
a revenue of one hundred pounds yer 
annum, by the intereſt of his money; and, 
for the ſame reaſon, he gives two thou- 
ſand pounds, or more, to purchaſe an 
eſtate of one hundred pounds per annum. 
Again, if the intereſt of money ſhall fall 
one per cent. he mult be forced to lend 
two thoufand four hundred pounds to 
gain the revenue of one hundred pound; 
per annum, and for the ſame reaſon he 
muſt give at Jeaſt two thouſand four 
hundred pounds to purchaſe an eltate of 
the fame yearly rent. Therefore, if 
theſe twelve millions newly gained {hall 
reduce one per cent. of the preſent inte- 
reſt of money, they muſt of neceſſitj in- 
creaſe every eſtate at leaſt four ycars va- 
lue in the purchaſe. 

It is ever eaſier to meet with men that 
will borrow money than ſell their ettates. 
An evidence of this is, that we never 
have ſo good a revenue by buying as by 
lending. The firſt thing, therefore, that 
will be attempted with theſe twelve mil- 
lions, is to lend money to thoſe that want 
it. This can hardly fail of reducing 
one per cent. of the preſent intereſt ct 
money, and conſequently of raiſing every 
eſtate four years value in the purchale, 

For, in all probability, all the money 
or value new in England, not applied to 
any of the uſes) above-mentioned, and 
which therefore lies dead, or affords no 
reverie to the owners, until it can be 
diſpc{cd of to ſuch uſes, doth not exceed 
twelve millions; yet this ſum, whatever 
it is, is ſufficient to keep down money to 
the preſent intereſt, and to hold up lands 
to their preſent value. One would ima- 
gine, then, if this ſum ſhould be doubled, 
if twelve millions extraordinary ſhould 
be added to it, they ſhould reduce hit 
the preſent intereſt of money, and àcu- 
ble the preſent value of eſtates. Butt 
will eaſily be allowed they muſt reduce 
one per cent. of the preſent interelt oi 
money, and add the value of four yes 
rent to the purchaſe of every eſtate. 

To confirm the belief of this, an 21. 
gument might be taken from what realy 
happened in the province of Holland be. 
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and ſeventy, I think it is in Sir Wil- 
liam Temple's Obſervations upon the 
United Netherlands. The government 
there was indebted about thirteen milli- 
ons, and paid the intereſt of five per cent. 

er annum. They had got a ſum of mo- 
ney, I think not above a million, with 
which they prepared to diſcharge ſuch a 
part of the principal. The creditors were 
10 unable to find ſo good an intereſt elſe- 
where, that they petitioned the States to 
keep their money, with an abatement ot 
one per cent. of their interett. The ſame 
money was offered to the ſ\yne number 
of other creditors with the ſame ſucceis, 
until one per cent. of their whole intereſt 
was abated, yet at laſt ſuch a part of the 
principal was diſcharged. And when 
this ſum came to be lent to private per- 
ſons it had the ſame effect; 8 one per 
cent. of the common intereſt was abated 
throughout the whole province, as well 
between ſubject and ſubject, as between 
the ſubjects and their governors. And 
nothing is ſo notorious, as that the value 
of lands in that country has riſen in pro- 
portion, and that eſtates are ſold there 
tor thirty years value of their whole 
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rents. It is not then to be doubted, that 
twelve millions extraordinary to be lent 
at intereit, or purchaſe lands or govern- 
ment ſecurities, muſt have the like effect 
in England, at leaſt that lands will ariſe 
four years rent in every purchaſe above 


their preſent value. And how great an 
improvement mutt this be of the landed 
intereſt ? 

The rents of England, according to 
the proportion of the Land- Tax, ſhould 


be little more than eight millions, yet 


perhaps they may be twelve. If there is 
made an addition of four years value in 
every purchaſe; this, upon all the rents 


of England, amounts to forty-eight mil-. 


lions. So that, by the importation and 

clear gain of twenty millions by trade, 

the landed-1nterelt gains an improvement 

of forty - eight millions, at leaſt fix times 

as much as all other intereſts joined to- 
ether. 


I thould think this argument, which I 


have endeavoured to ſet in a clear light, 
mult needs be fulficient to ſhew that the 
landed and the trading intereſts cannot 
in reality but be friends to each other. 


Ne LXXVII. TUESDAY, JUNE 9. 


— 4 ERTUM VOTO PETEFINEM. 


— O WISHES FIX AN END. 


HE Writers of Morality aſſign two 

forts of Goods, the one is in itſelf 
deſirable, the other is to be deſired, not 
on account of it's own exceilency, but for 
the ſake of ſome other thing which it is 
inſtrumental to obtain. Theſe are uſually 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellations of End 
and Means. We are prompted by na- 
ture to deſire the former, but that we have 
any appetite for the latter is owing to 
choice and deliberation. 

But as wiſe men engage in the purſuit 
of means; from a farther view of ſome 
natural good with which they are con- 
nected ; fools, who are actuated by imita- 
tion and not by reaſon, blindly purſue the 
means, without any deſign or proſpe& of 
applying them. The reſult whereof is, 
thatthey entail upon themſelves the anxi- 
ety and toil, but are debarred from the 
ſubſequent delights which ariſe to wiſer 
men; ſince their views not reaching the 
end, terminate in thoſe things, which, al- 
though they have a relative goodneſs, yet 


Honk. Ey.2 L. 1. v. 56. 


Lanzen. 


conſidered abſolutely, are indifferent, or, 
it may be, evil. 

The principle of this miſcondudt is 1 
certain ſhort-ſightedneſs of the mind: 
and as this defect is branched forth into 
innumerable errors in life, and hath in- 
fected all ranks and conditions of men 
ſo it more eminently appears in three ſpe- 
cies, the Critics, Miſers, and Free-think- 
ers. I ſhall endeavour to make good this 
obſervation with regard to each of them. 
And firſt of the Critic. 

Profit and pleaſure are the ends that a 
reaſonable creature would propoſe to ob - 
tain by ſtudy, or indeed by any other un- 
dertaking. Thoſe patts of learning which 
relate to the imagination, as eloquence 
and poetry, produce an immediate plea- 
ſure in the mind. And ſublime and uſe- 
ful truths, when they are conveyed in apt 
allegories, or beautiful images, make 
diſtin and laſting impreſſions ; by which 
means the fancy becomes ſubſervient to 
the underſtanding, and the mind is : the 

ame 
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ſame time delighted and inſtructed. The 
exerciſe of the underſtanding in the diſ- 


covery of truth, is likewiſe attended with 


great pleaſure, as well as immediate pro- 
fit. It not only ſtrengthens our facul- 
ties, purifies the ſoul, ſubdues the paſ- 
ſions; but beſides theſe advantages, there 
is alſo a ſecret joy that flows from intel- 
leftual operations, proportioned to the 
nobleneſs of the faculty, and not the leſs 
affecting becauſe inward and unſeen. 
But the mere exerciſe of the memory 
as ſuch, inſtead of bringing pleaſure or 
immediate benefit, is a thing of vain irk- 
ſomeneſs and fatigue, eſpecially when 
employed in the acquiſition of languages, 
which is, of all others, the moſt dry and 
painful occupation. There muſt be there- 
fore ſomething further propoſed, or wiſe 
men would never engage in it. And, 
andeed, the very reaſon of the thing plain- 
ly intimates that the motives which firſt 
drew men to affect a knowledge in dead 
tongues, was that they looked on them 
as means to convey more uſeful and en- 
tertaining knowledge into their minds. 
There are nevertheleſs certain critics, 
who, ſceing that Greek. and Latin are in 
requeſt, join in a thoughtleſs purſuit of 
- thoſe languages, without any farther 
view. They look on the ancient authors, 
but it is with an eye to phraſeology, or 
certain minute particulars which are va- 
luable for no other reaſon but becauſe 


they are deſpiſed and forgotten by the 


reſt of mankind. The divine maxims 
of morality, the exact pictures of human 
life, the profound diſcoveries in the arts 
and ſciences, juſt thgughts, bright images, 
ſublime ſentiments, are overlooked while 
the mind is learnedly taken up in verbal 
remarks. 

Was a critic ever known to read Plato 
with a contemplative mind, or Cicero, in 
order to imbibe the noble ſentiments of 
virtue and a public ſpirit which are con- 
ſpicuous in the writings of that great 
man; or to peruſe the Greek or Roman 
biſtories, with an intention to form his 
own life upon the plan of the illuſtrious 
patterns they exhibit to our view ? Plato 
wrote in Greek, Cicero's Latin is fine. 
And it often lies in a man's way to quote 
the ancient hiſtorians. 

There is no entertainment upon earth 
more noble and befitting a reaſonable 
mind, than the peruſal of good authors; 
or that better qualifies a man to paſs his 


* 


life with ſatis faction to himſelf, or 24. 
vantage to the public. But where men 
of ſhort views and mean ſouls give them... 
ſelves to that ſort of employment which 
nature never deſigned them for, they, 
indeed, keep one another in countenance; 
but inſtead of cultivating and adorning 
their own minds, or acquiring an ability 
to be uſeſul to the world, they vp no other 


advantage from their lab than the 
dry conſolation ariſing icon the apphauſes 
they beſtow upon each other. 

And the fame weaknels, or defect 


the mind, from whence pedantry s 
it's rife, does likewiſe give birth to aa. 
rice. Words and money are both to he 
regarded as only marks of things. An 
as the knowledge of the one, ſo the po!- 
ſeſſion of the other, is of no uſe, unlc'; 
directed to a further end. A mutual 
commerce could not be carried on among 
men, if ſome common ſtandard had not 
been agroed upon, to which the value of 
all the various products of art and na- 
ture were reducible, and which might be 
of the ſame uſe in the conveyance of pro- 
perty, as words are in that of ideas. 
Gold by it's beanty, ſcarceneſs, and dura- 
ble nature, ſeems defigned by Providence 
to a purpoſe ſo excellent and advantage- 
ous to mankind. Upon theſe confidera- 
tions that metal came firſt into eſteem. 
But ſuch who cannot ſee beyond what is 
neareſt in the purſuit, beholding man- 
kind touched with an affection for gold, 
and being ignorant of the true reaſon that 
introduced this odd paſſion into human 
nature, imagine ſome intrinſic worth in 
the metal to be the cauſe of it. Hence 
the ſame men who, had they been turned 
towards learning, would have employed 
themſelves in laying up words in their 
memory, are by a different application 
employed to as much purpoſe in treaſur- 
ing up gold in their coffers. They differ 
only in the object; the principle on which 
they act, and the inward frame of mind, 
is the ſame in the critic and the miſer. 
And upon a thorough obſervation, our 
modern ſect of free · thinkers will be found 
to labour under the ſame defect with 
thoſe two inglorious ſpecies. Their ſhort 


views are terminated in the next objects, 


and their ſpecious pretences for I 
and truth are ſo many inſtances of miſ- 
taking the means for the end. But the 
ſetting theſe points in a clear light mult 
be the ſubject of another paper. 
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No LXXVI. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 10. 


UNDE PARENTUR OPES; QUID ALAT, FORMETQUE POETAM, 


/- Gi 1 WILL TEACH TO WRITE, 


Hor. Ars POET. v. 308% 


TELL WHAT THE DUTY OP A POET 18, 
WHEREIN HIS WEALTH AND ORNAMENT CONSIST, 
AND HOW HE MAY BE FORM'D, AND HOW IMPROY'D» 


IT is no {mall pleaſure to me, who am 
zealous in the intereſts of learning, 
to think · I may have the honour of leading 
the town into a very new and uncommon 
road of criticiſm. As that kind of lite- 
rature is at preſent carried on, it conſiſts 
only in a knowledge of mechanic rules, 
- which contribute to the-ſtructure of dif- 
ferent forts of poetry; as the receipts of 
good houſewives do to the making pud- 
dings of flour, oranges, plumbs, or any 
other ingredients. It would, methinks, 
make theſe my inſtructions more eaſily 
intelligible to ordinary readers, if I diſ- 
courſed of theſe matters in the ſtile in 
which ladies learned in ceconomics dic- 
tate to their pupils for the improvement 
of the kitchen and larder. 

I ſhall begin with Epick Poetry, be- 
cauſe the critics agree it is the greateſt 
work human nature is capable of, I 
know the French have already laid down 
many mechanical rules for compoſitions 
of this ſort, but at the ſame time they 
cut off almoſt all undertakers from the 
poſſibility of ever performing them; for 
the firſt qualification they unanimouſly 
require in a poet, is a genius. I ſhall 
here endeavour (for the benefit of my 
countrymen) to make it manifeſt, that 
Epick Poems may be made without a 
genius, nay, without learning or much 
reading, This muſt neceſſarily be of 
great uſe to all thoſe poets who confels 
they never read, and of whom the world 
is convinced they never learn. What 
Moliere obſerves of making a dinner, 
that any man can do it with money, and 
if a profeſt cook cannot without, he has 
his art for nothing ; the ſame may be ſaid 
of making a poem, it is eaſily brought 
about by him that has a genius, but the 
{&il] lies in doing it without one. In 
purſuance of this end, I ſhall preſent the 


reader with a plain and certain receipt, 


by which even ſonneteers and ladies may 
be qualified for this, grand perform 


* 
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I know it will be objected, that one 
of the chief qualifications of an Epick 
Poet, is to be knowing in all arts and 
ſciences. But this ought not to diſcou- 
rage thoſe that have no learning, as long 
as indexes and dictionaries may be had, 
which are the compendium of ell know- 
ledge. Beſides, ſince it is an eſtabliſned 
rule, that none of the terms of thoſe arts 
and ſciences are to be made uſe of, one 
may venture to aſfirm, our poet cannot 
impertinently offend in this point. The 
learning which will he more particularly 
neceſſ:ry to him, is the ancient geogra- 


phy © bens, mountains, and rivers + 
for 1:3 et him take Cluverius, value 
four-pence. 


- 


Another quality required is a com- 
plea. ſkill in languages. To this I an- 
ſxer, that it is notorious perſons of no 
genius have been oftentimes great lin- 
guiſts. To inſtance in the Greek, of 
which there are two forts; the original 
Greek, and that from which our modern 
authors tranſlate. I ſhould be unwill- 
ing to promiſe impoſhbilities; but, mo- 
deſtly ſpeaking, this may be learned in 
about an hour's time with eaſe. I have 
known one, who became a ſudden pro- 


feſſor of Greek, immediately upon ap- 


plication of the. left-hand page of the 
Cambridge Homer to his cye. It is, in 
theſe days, with authors as with other 
men, the well-bred are familiarly ac- 
quainted with them at firſt fight; and 
as it is ſuſhcient for a good general to 
have ſurveycd the ground he is to con- 
quer, ſo it is enough for a good poet to 
have ſeen the author he is to be maſter 


of. But to procecd to the purpoſe of this 
Paper. ? 


A RECEIPT TO MAKE AN Irior 
POEM. 
FOR THE FABLE. 


Take out of any old poem, hiſtory- 
book, romance, or legend, (for inſtance, 
Geffry 


i 
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Geffry of Monmouth, or Don Belianis 
of Greece) thoſe parts of ſtory which 
afford molt ſcope Ge long deſcriptions ; 
put theſe pieces together, and throw all 
the adventures you fancy into one tale. 
*Fhen take a hero whom you may chuſe 
for the ſound of his name, and put him 
into the midſt of theſe adventures: there 
let him work for twelve books; at the 
end of which you may take him out 
ready prepared to conquer or to marry; 
it being neceſſary that the concluſion of 
an Epick Poem be fortunate, 

To make an epiſode. Take any re- 
maining adventure of your former col- 
lection, in which you could no way in- 
volve your hero; or any unfortunate 
accident that was too good to be thrown 
away; and it will be of uſe, applied to 
any other perſon ; who may be Joſt and 
evaporate in the courſe of the work, with- 


out the leaſt damage to the compoſi- 


won. 

. For the moral and allegory. Theſe 
you may extract out of the fable after- 
wards at your leiſure, Be ſure you ſtrain 
them falficiqntly; 


FOR THE MANNERS. 


For thoſe of the hero, take all the beſt 
qualities you can find in all the cele- 
dbrated heroes of antiquity ; if they will 
not be reduced to a conſiſtency, lay them 
all on a heap upon him. But be ſure 
they are qualities which your patron 
would be thought to have; and, to pre- 
vent any miſtake which the world may 
be ſubject to, ſelect from the alphabet 


thoſe capital letters that compoſe his 


name, and ſet them at the head of a de- 
dication before your However, do 
not abſolutely obſerve the exact quantity 
of theſe virtues, it not being determined 
whether or no it be neceſſary for the hero 
of a poem to be an honeſt man. For the 


under characters, gather them from Ho- 


mer and Virgil, and change the names 
as occaſion ſerves. 


FOR THE MACHINES, 


Take of Deities, male and female, as 
many as you can uſe. Separate them into 
two equal parts, and keep Jupiter in the 
middle. Let Juno put him ma ferment, 
and Venus mollify him. Remember on 


all occaſions to make uſe of volatile Mer- 


cury. If you have need of devils, draw 


them out of Milton's Paradiſe, and ex- 
tract your ſpirits from Taſſo. The uſe 


„ 


- 
of theſe machines is evident; for ſince 
no Epick Poem can poſſibly ſubſiſt with. 


out them, the wiſeſt way is to reſerve - 


them for your greateſt neceſſities. When 


ou cannot extricate your hero by any 


uman means, or yourſelf by your own 
wits, ſeek relief from Heaven, and the 
Gods will do your buſineſs very readily, 
This is according to the direct preſcrip- 
tion of Horace in his Art of Poetry 


Nec Deus interſit, nifs dignus vindice nodus 


Inciderit 
v. 191. 


Never preſume to make a gad appear, 
But for a bufineſs worthy of a god. 


 Roscommons» 


That is to fay, a poet ſhould never call 
upon the gods for their aſſiſtance, but 
when he is in great perplexity. 


FOR THE DESCRIPTIONS, 


For a tempeſt, Take Eurus, Zephyr, 
Auſter, and Boreas, and caſt them to- 
gether in one verſe. Add to theſe of rain, 
lightning, and of thunder, (the loudeſt 


you can) 133 ſufficit. Mix your 


clouds and billows well together until 
they foam, and thicken your deſcription 
here and there with a quickſand. Brew 
your tempeſt well in your head, before 
you ſet it a blowing, 

For a battle. Pick a large quantity 
of images and deſcriptions from Homer's 
Iliads, with a ſpice or two of Virgil; and 
it there remain any overplus, you may 
lay them by for a ſkirmiſh. Seaſon it 
well with ſimiles, and it will make aa 
excellent battle. 

For burning a town. If ſuch a de- 
ſcription be neceſſary, becauſe it is cer- 
tain there is one in Virgil, Old Troy is 
ready burnt to your hands. But if you 
fear that would be thought borrowed, a 
chapter or two of the Theory of the Con- 
flagration, well circumſtanced, and done 
into verſe, will be a good ſuccedaneum. 
As for ſimiles and metaphors, they 
may be found all over the creation, the 
moſt ignorant may gather them, but the 
danger is in applying them. For this ad- 
viie with your bookſeller. 


FOR THE LANGUAGE. 


(I mean the dition.) Here it will de 
well to be an imitator of Milton; for 
you will find it eaſier to imitate him in 
this than any thing elſe. Hebraiſms and 

| Greciſms 


\ 
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Greciſms are to be found in him, with- 
out the trouble of learning the languages. 
I knew a painter, who (like our poet) 
had no genius, make his daubings to be 
thought briginals by ſetting them in the 
ſmoke: you may in the ſame manner 
give the venerable air of antiquity to 
your piece, by darkening it up and down 
with Old Engliſh. With this you may 
be eaſily furniſhed, upon any occaſion, 
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by the Dictionary commonly printed at 
the end of Chaucer. | 
I muſt not conclude, without cau- 


tioning all writers without genius in one 


material point; which is, never to be 
afraid of having too much fire in their 
works. I ſhould adviſe rather to take 
their warmeſt thoughts, and ſpread them 
abroad upon paper; for they are ob- 
ſerved to cool lakers they are read, 


Ne LXXIX. THURSDAY, JUNE 17. 


womnm—_—_—PRIEFCLARA ET PULCHRA MINANTEM 


VIVERE NEC RECTE, NEC SUVAVITER. 


Hor. Er. 8. L. 1. v. 3. 


— MAKE A NOISE, A GAUDY SHOW, 
I PROMISE MIGHTY THINGS, I NOBLY STRIVE3 


YET WHAT AN ILL, UNPLEASANT LIFE I 


T is an employment worthy a rea- 
ſonable creature, to examine into the 
diſpoſition of men's affections towards 
each other, and, as far as one can, to 
improve all tendencies to good-nature 
and charity. No one could be unmoved 
with this epiſtle, which I received the 
other day Fi 


om one of my correſpond- 
ents, and which is full of the moſt ar- 
dent benevolence. 


TO THE GUARDIAN. 

15, 5 
I Seldom read your political, your cri- 

tical, your ludicrous, or, if you will 
call them ſo, your polite papers, but, 
when I obferve any thing which I think 
written for the advancement of good- 
will amongſt men, and laying before 
them objects of charity, I am very zea- 
lous for the promotion of ſo honeſt a de- 
ſign. Believe me, Sir, want of wit, or 
wiſdom, is not the infirmity of this age; 
it is the ſhameful application of both that 
is the crying evil. As for my own part, 
I am always endeavouring at leaſt to be 
better, rather than richer or wiſer. But 
I never lamented that I was not a weal- 
thy man fo heartily as the other day. 
Yowmuſt underſtand that I now-and- 
then take a walk of mortification, and 
paſs a whole day in making myſelf pro- 
fitably ad. I for this end viſit the hoſ- 
pitals about this city; and when I have 
rambled about the galleries at Bedlam, 
and ſeen for an hour the utmoſt of all 
lamentable objects, human reaſon diſ- 


LIVE 
1 CrrECH, 


trated; when TI have from grate to grate 


offered up my prayers for a wretch who 
has been reviling me; for a figure that 
has ſeemed petrified with anguiſh; for a 
man that has held up his face in a poſ- 
ture of adoration toward Heaven to ut- 
ter execrations and blaſphemies; I ſay, 
when J have beheld all theſe things, and 
thoroughly reflected on them, until IL 
have ſtartled myſelf out of my preſent 
ill courſe, I have thought fit to paſs to 
the obſervation of lets evils, and relieve 
myſelf by going to thoſe charitable re- 
ceptacles about this town, appointed only 
for bodily diſtreſſes. The gay and frolic 
part of mankind are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the numbers of their fellow- 
creatures, who languiſh under pain and 
agony, for want of a trifle out of that 
expence by which thoſe fortunate per- 
ſons purchaſe the gratification of a ſu- 
perfluous paſſion or appetite. I ended 
the laſt of theſe pilgrimages which L 
made, at St. Thomas's Hoſpital in South - 
wark. IT had ſeen all the variety of woe 
which can ariſe from the diſtempers 
which attend human frailty; but the 
circumſtance winch occaſioned this let- 
ter, and gave me the quickeſt compaſ- 
ſion, was beholding a little boy of ten 
years of age, who was juſt then to be 
expelled the houſe as incurable. My 
heart melted within me to think what 
would become of the poor child, who, 
as I was informed, had not a farthing 
in the world, nor father nor mother, nor 
friend to help it. The infant ſaw my 
| * ſorrow 


1 


. 
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ſorrow for it, and came towards me; and 
bid me ſpeak that it might die in the 
hovle. | | 
Alas! | 

There are crowds cured in this place, 
and the ſtricteſt care taken, in the diſtri- 
bution of the charity, tor wholeſome 
food, good phyſic, and tender care in 
behalf of the patients; but the proviſion 
is not large enough for thoſe whom they 
do not deſpair of recovering, which 
makes it neceſſary to turn out the in- 
curable, for the ſake of thoſe whom they 
can relieve, I was informed this was 
the fate of many in a year, as well as 
of this poor child, who, I ſuppoſe, cor- 
rupted away, yet alive in the ſtreets. 
He was to be ſure removed when he was 
only capable of giving offence, though 
avoided when ſtill an object of compaſ- 
fon. There are not words to give man- 
kind compunction enough on ſuch an 
occaſion; but I aſſure you I think the 
miſerable have a property in the ſuper- 
fluous poſſæſſions ef the fortunate;though 
I deſpair of ſeeing right done them until 
the day wherein thoſe diſtinctions ſhall 
ceaſe for ever, and they muſt both give 
an account for their behaviour under 
their reſpective ſufferings and enjoy- 
ments. However, you would do your 
part as a Guardian, if you would men- 
tion, in the moſt pathetic terms, theſe 
miſerable objects, and put the good part 
of the world in mind of exerting the 
moſt noble benevolence that can be ima- 


ined, in alleviating the few remaining 


moments of the incurable. 
gentleman who belonged to the 
hoſpital, was ſaying, he believed it would 
be done as ſoon as mentioned, if it were 
propoſed that a ward might be erected 
forthe accommodation of ſuch as have 
No more to do in this world, but reſign 
themſelves to death. I know no readier 


way of communicating this thought to 


the world than by your paper. If you 
omit to publiſh this, I ſhall never eſteem 
you to be the man you pretend; and ſo 
recommending the mcurable to your 
Guardianſhip, I remain, Sir, your molt 
numble ſervant, 

PYlLANTHROPOS. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that if one turns 


one's eyes round theſe cities of London 


and Weſhninſteft, one cannot overlook: 
the exemplary inſtances of heroic chari- 
ty, in providing reſtraints for the wick 
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ed, inſtructions for the young, food and 
raiment for the aged, with regard alf 
to all other circumſtances. and relation; 
of human life; but it is to be lament-,! 
that theſe proviſions are made only by 
the middle kind of people, while thoſe 
of faſhion and er are raiſed above 
the ſpecies itſelf, and are unacquainted 
or unmoved with the calamities ot others. 
But, alas! how monſtrous is this hard. 
neſs of heart? How is it poſſible that the 
returns of hunger and thirſt ſhould not 
ee men, though in the higheſt 
afluence, to conſider the miſeries of their 
fellow-creatures who languiſh under ne- 
ceflity? But as I hinted juſt now, the 
diſtinctions of mankind are alm 
wholly to be refolved into thoſe of the 
rich and the poor; for as certainly ag 
wealth gives acceptance and grace to a! 
that it's poſſeſſor ſays or docs, ſo povtr- 
ty creates diſeſteem, ſcorn, and preju- 
dice, to all the undertakings of the in- 
digent. The neceſſitous man has neither 
hands, lips, or underſtanding, for his 
own or friend's uſe, but 3s in the fame 
condition with the ſick, with this dif- 
ference only, that his is an infection no 
man will relieve, or aſſiſt; or, if he docs, 
it is ſeldom with ſo much pity as ccn- 
tempt, and rather for the oſtentation of 


the phyſician, than compaſſion on the 


patient: it is a circumſtance, wherein a 
man finds all the goed he deſerves inac- 
ceſſible, all the ill unavoidable; and the 
poor hero is as certainly ragged, as the 
poor villain hanged. Under theſe preſ- 
ſures the poor man ſpeaks with heſita- 
tion, undertakes with irreſolution, and 
acts with diſappointment: he is ſlighted 


in mens converſations, overlooked in 


their aſſemblies, and beaten at thr 
doors. But from whence, alas! has hie 
this treatment? from a creature that bas 


. only the ſupply of, but not an exemption 


from, the wants, for which he deſpiſes 
him: yet ſuch is the unaccountable in- 
ſolence of man, that he will not ſee that 
he who is ſupported is in the ſame claſs 
of natural neceſſity with him that wants 
a ſupport, and to be helped implies wo 
be indigent. In a word; after all you 
can ſay of a man, conclude that he is 
rich, and you have made him friends; 
nor have you utterly overthrown a man 
in the world's opinion, until you have 
ſaid he is poor. This is the emphatical 
expreſſion of praiſe and blame; for men 
ſo ſtupidly forget their natural impo- 

tence 
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rence and want, that riches and poverty 
have taken in our imagination the place 
6f innocence and guilt. 

Reflections of this kind do but waſte 
one's being, without capacity of helping 


—\ 


Have found by experience, that it 1s 

impoſſible to talk diſtintly without 
defining the words of which we make 
uſe. There is not a term in our language 
which wants explanation ſo much as 
«the word Church. One would think when 
people utter it, they ſhould have in their 
minds ideas of virtue and religion; but 
that important monoſyllable drags all 
the other words in the language after it, 
and it is made uſe of to expreſs both 
praiſe and blame according to the cha- 
rater of him who ſpeaks it. By this 


what his neighbour means when he ſays 
fach a one is for or againſt the church. It 
has happened that the perſon who is ſeen 
every day at church has not been in the 
eye of the world a church- man; and he 
who 15 very zealous to oblige every man 
to frequent it, but himſelf, has been 
eld a very good ſon of the church. 
This prepolſeſſion is the beſt handle ima- 
ginable for politicians to make uſe of 
tor managing the loves and hatreds of 
mankind to the purpoſes to which they 
would lead them. But this, is not a 
thing for fools to meddle with, for they 


* 


ir only bring diſeſteem upon thoſe whom 
le they attempt to ſerve, when they unſkil- 
S fully pronounce terms of art. I have 
n | obſerved great evils ariſe from this prac- 
8 E tice; and not only the cauſe of piety, 
1 but alſo the ſecular intereſt of clergy- 
at men, has extremely ſuffered by the ge- 
ls neral unexplained ſignification of the 
ts word Church. 
0 The Examiner, upon the ſtrength of 
0 being a received church-man, has of- 
1 tended in this particular more groſsly 
$3 than any other man ever did before, and 
0 almoſt as groſsly as ever he himſelf did, 


5 ſuppoſing the allegations in the follow - 
4 ing letter are juſt. To ſlander any man 


en 1s a very heinous offence; but the crime 
2 ts ſtill greater, when it falls upon ſuch 


means it happens, that no one knows 
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the diſtreſſed; yet though I know no 
way to do any {ervice to my brethren un- 
der ſuch calamitics, I cannot.help having 
ſo much reſpect for them, as to ſuffer 


wich them in a fruitleſs fellove- feeling. 
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as ought to give example to others, 
T cannot imagine how the Examiner can 
diveſt any part of the clergy of the re- 
ſpect due to their characters, ſo as to 
treat them as he does, without an indulg- 
ence unknown to our religion, though 
taken up in the name of it, in order to 
diſparage fuch of it's communicants as 
will not facrifice their conſciences to their 
fortunes. 
ſon of intereſts and ſentiments among 
people of the ſame communion, is what 
would be a very good luhject of mirih; 
but when I contiicr againſt whom this 
inſult is committed, I think it too great, 
and of too ill a conſequence, to be in 
good humour on the occaſion. 
4 
6IRg JUNE 9, 1713, 
Y OUR character of Univerſal Guar- 
dian, joined to the concern you ought 
to have for the cauſe of virtue and reli- 
gion, aſſure me you will not think that 
clergymen, when injured, have the lea 
right to your protection; and it is from 
that aſſurance I trouble you with this, 
to complain of the Examiner, who ca- 
lumniates as f.cely as he commends, 
and whoſe iavedli ves are as groundleſs 
as his panegyrics. 
In his paper of the eighth inſtant, after. 
a molt furious invective againſt many. 
noble lords, a confiderabte number of the 
commons, and à very great part of her 
majeſty's good ſubjects, as diſaffected 
and full of diſcontent, (Which, by the. 
wav, is but an aukward compliment to, 
the Que en, whole createlt glory it is to 


reign in the hearts of her people) that 


the clergy may not go without their ſhare 
of his reſentment, he concludes with à 
moſt malicious reflection upon ſome of 
them. He names indeed nobody, but 
points to Windlor and St. Paul's, where, 
he tells us, ſome are dilreſpeAtful.to the 
Queen, and enemies to her peace; moſt 

| 2 odious 


This confuſion and ſubdivi- 


by 
\ 
- 
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odious characters, eſpecially in clergy- 
men, whoſe profeſſion is peace; and to 
whoſe duty and affection her majeſty 
has a more immediate right, by her ſin- 
gular piety and great goodneſs to them. 
They have ſucked in,* he ſays, this 
2 — principle from their arbitrary 
* patrons.* It js not enough, it ſeems, 
to calumniate them, unleſs their patrons 
alſo be inſulted, no leſs patrons than the 
lateKing and the Duke of Marlborough. 
Theſe are his arbitrary menz though 
nothing be more certain than that with- 
out the King, the ſhadow of a legal go- 
vernment had not been left to us; nor 
did there ever live a man, who in the 
nature and temper of him, leſs deſerved 
the character of arbitrary than the Duke, 
How now is this terrible charge againſt 
thoſe clergymen ſupported? Why, as to 
St. Paul's, the fact, according to him, 


is this: © Some of the church, to affront- 


© the yn, on the day the peace was 
* proclaimed, gave orders for parochial 
* prayers only, without ſinging, as is 
a uſed upon Faſt-da s, though in this 
* particular their A. were ſo very 
© honeſt to diſobey them.“ This the 
Examiner roundly affirms after his uſual 
manner, but without che leaſt regard to 
truth; for it is fallen in my way, with- 


out enquiring, to be exactly informed of 


this matter, and therefore I take upon 
me, in their vindication, to aſſure you, 
that every part of what is ſaid is abſo- 
lutely falſe, and the truth is juſt the re- 
verſe. The :feriors deſired there might 


be only parochial prayers; but the per- 


ſon applied to was aware to what con- 
ſtruction it might be liable, and there- 
fore would not conſent to the requeſt, 
though very innocent and reaſonable. 
The caſe was this; the procefſion of the 
ceremony had reached Ludgate juſt at 
the time of prayers, and there was ſuch 
a prodigious concourſe of people, that 


one of the wergers came to the rei- 


dentiary in waiting, to repreſent, that it 
would be impoſſible to have prayers that 
afternoon; that the crowds all round the 
church were ſo great, there would be no 
getting in; but it was inſiſted, that there 
mult he prayers, only the folling of the bell 
ſhould he deferred a little until the head 
of the . proceſſion was got beyond the 
church, When the bell had done, and 
none cf the quire appeared, but one to 
read, it was upon this again repreſented, 
that there could be only parochialprayers, 
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a thing that ſometimes happens twice 
or thrice, perhaps, in a year, when upon 
ſome allowable occafion the abſence of 
the quire-men is ſo great, as not to 
leave the neceſſary voices for cathedral 
ſervice; which very lately was the caſe 
upon a performance of the thankſgiving 
muſic at Whitehall. So that had the 
prayers, on this occaſion, been parochial 
only, it had been neither new nor cri. 
minal, but neceſſary and unavoidable, 
unleſs the Examiner can tell how the 
ſervice may be ſung decently without 
ſinging men, However, to leave inform. 
ers no room for calumny, it was ex- 
preſsly urged, that parochial prayers, on 
ſuch a day, would look ill; that there. 
fore, if poſſible, it ſhould be avoided, 
and the ſervice ſhould be begun as uſual, 
in hopes.one or two of the quire might 
come in before the p/alms; and the 
verger was ordered to Jook out, if he 
could ſee any of the quire, to haſten 
them to their places; and fo it proved, 
two of the beſt voices came in time 
enough, and the ſervice was performed 
cathedral-wiſe, though in a manner, to 
bare walls, with an anthem ſuitable to 
the day. This is the fact on which the 
Examiner grounds a charge of Facticus 
and ſeditious principles againſt ſome at 
St. Paul's; and I am perſuaded there 
is as little truth in what he charges ſome 
of Windſor with, though I know not 
certainly whom he means. Were I diſ- 
poſed to expoltulate with the Examiner, 
I would aſk him if he ſeriouſly thinks 
this be anſwering ber majejly's inten- 
tzons? Whether diſquieting the minds 
of her people is the way to calm them? 
or to traduce men of learning and virtue 
be to cultivate the arts of peace? But l 
am too well acquainted with his writ- 
ings not to ſee he is paſt correction; nor 
does any thing in his paper ſurpriſe me, 
merely — it is falſe; for, to uſe his 
own words, not a day paſſes with him, 
but it brings forth a mouſe © or a mon- 
ſter, ſome ridiculous lye, ſome vile 
* calumny or forgery.” He is almoſt 
equally falſe in every thing he ſays; but 
it is not always equally eaſy to make his 
falſhood plain and palpable. And it is 
chiefly for that reaſon I deſire you to 
give this letter a place in your papers, 
that thoſe that are willing to be unde- 
ceived, may learn from ſo clear an in- 
ſtance, what a faithful, , modeſt writer, 
this is, who pretends to teach them how 
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to think and ſpeak of things and perſons 
they know nothing ct themielves. As 
this is no way diſagrecable to vour cha- 


rater of Guardian, your publication of 


171 
it is a favour which T flatter myſelf you 
will not deny to, Sir, your humble 
{ervant, R. A. 


Ne LXXXI. SATURDAY, JUNE 13. 


QUIETE ET PURE ATQUE ELEGANTER ACTA ZATATIS PLACIDA AC LENTS 


RECORDATIO. 


THE CALM AND $S00THING REMEMBRANCE OF A LIFE PASSED WITH QUIET, 


CICERO. 


INNOCETtCE, AND ELEGANCEs 


ff E paper which was publiſhed on 
the thirtieth of laſt month, ended 
with 2 piece of devotion written by the 
Archbiſhop of Cambray. It would (as 
it was hinted in that Precaution) be of 
ſingular uſe for the improvement of our 
minds, io have the ſecret thoughts of 
men of good talents on ſuch occaſions. 
I ſhall for the entertainment of this day 
ive my reader two pieces, which, if he 
is curious, will be pleaſing for that rea- 
ſon, if they prove to have no other ef- 
fect upon him. One of them was found 
in the cloſet of an Athenian libertine, 
who lived many ages ago, and is a ſo- 
liloquy wherein he contemplates his own 


life and actions according to the lights 


men have from nature, and the com- 
punctions of natural reaſon. The other 
is a prayer of a gentleman who died 
within a few years laſt paſt; and lived 
to a very great age, but had paſſed his 
youth in all the vices in faſhion. The 
Athenian is ſuppoſed to have been Alci- 
biades, a man of great ſpirit, extremely 


addicted to pleaſures, but at the ſame 


time very capable, and upon occaſion 
very attentive to buſineſs. He was by 
Nature endued with all the accompliſh- 
ments ſhe could beſtow; he had beauty, 
wit, courage, and a orfat underſtanding; 
but in the firſt bloom of his life was ar- 
rogantly affected with the advantages he 
had over others. That temper is pretty 
viſible in an expreſſion of his, when it 
was propoſed to him to learn to play 
upon a muſical inſtrument, he anſwer- 
ed“ Tt is not for me to give, but to 
receive delight.“ However, the con- 
verfation of Socrates tempered a ſtrong 
inclination to licentiouſneſs into reflec- 
tions of philoſophy; and if it had not 
the force to make a man of his genius 
and forture wholly regular, it gave him 
{ome cool moments, and this following 
ſoliloquy is ſuppoſed by the learned to 


have been thrown together before ſome 
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expected engagement, and ſeems to be 
very much the picture of the man. 


I am now wholly alone; my ears are 


not entertained with muſick, my eyes 
with beauty, nor any of my ſenſes 
ſo forcibly affected, as to divert the 
courle of my inward thoughts: me- 
thinks there is ſomething ſacred an 
myſelf, now I am alone. What is 
this being of mine? I came into it 
without my choice, and yet Socrates 
ſays it is to be imputed to me. In this 
repoſe of my ſenſes wherein they com- 
municate nothing ſtrongly to 8 
I taite, methinks, a being diſtinct 
from their operation. Why may not 
then my foul exiſt, when ſhe is wholly 
gone out of theſe organs? I can per- 
ceive my faculties grow ſtronger, the 
leſs I admit the pleaſures of ſenſe; and 
the nearer I place myſelf to a bare 
exiſtence, the more worthy, the more 
noble, the more. celeſtſal, does that 
exiſtence appear to me. If my ſoul 
js weakened rather than improved by 
all that the body adminiſters to her, ſhe 
may reaſonably be ſuppoſed ro be de- 
ſigned for a manſion more ſuitable 
than this, wherein what delights her. 
diminiſhes her excellence, and that 
which afflicts her adds to her perfec- 
tion. There is an hereafter; and I 
will not fear to be immortal ſor the 
ſake of Athens.“ 

This ſoliloquy is but the firſt daven- 
ings of thought in the mind of a mere 
man given up to ſenſuality. The paper 
which I mention of our contemporary 
was found in his ſerutoire after his death, 
but communicated to a friend or two of 
his in his life-time.. You ſee in it a man 


wearied with the vauities of this life; 


and the reflect ions which the ſucceſs of 
his wit ana gallantry bring upon his old 
age are not unworthy the obſervation 


of thoſe who poſſeſs the like advan- 
tages, | h : 


* Oh, 
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© Oh, Almighty Being! How ſhall I 
© look up towards Thee, when I reflect 
© that I am of no conſideration but as I 
© have offended? My exiſtence, O my 
© God, without thy mercy, is not to be 
« prolonged in this or another world but 
© for my puniſhment. I apprehend, 
Oh my Maker, let it not be too late; 
© I apprehend and tremble at thy pre- 
© ſence; and ſhail I not conſider Thee, 
© who art all goodneſs, but with terror? 
© —Oh, my Redeemer, do Thou behold 
© my anguiſh. Turn to me, thou Sa- 
© yiour of the world; who has offended 
© like me?—Oh, my God, I cannot fly 
© out of Thy preſence, let me fall down 
© nit. I humble myſelf in contrition 
© of heart; but, alas! I have not only 
c ſwerved from Thee, but have labour- 
© ed againſt Thee. If Thou #-lt par- 
© don what I have committed, how wilt 
Thou pardon what I have made others 
c commit? I have rejoiced in ill, as 
cin proſperity. Forgive, oh my God, 
© all who have offended by my perſua- 
© fion; all who have tranſgreſſed by my 
© example. Canſt Thou, O God, ac- 
© cept of the confeſſion cf old age, to 
© expiate all the labour and induſtry of 
youth ſpent in tranſgreſſions againſt 
© Thee? While J am itill alive, let me 
© implore Thee to recal to Thy grace 
© all whom I have made to ſin. Let, 
© O Lord, Thy goodneſs admit of his 
© prayer for their pardon, by whoſe in- 
© ſtigation they have tranſgreſſed. Ac- 
— 
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cept, O Go1, of this interval of age, 


between my finful days and the hour 
of my diſſolution, to wear away the 
corrupt habits in my ſoul, and prepare 
myſelf for the manſions of purity and 
joy. Impute not to me, O my God, 
the offences I may give, after my 
death, to thoſe I leave behind me. Let 
me not tranſgreſs when I am no more 
ſeen; but prevent the ill effects of my 
ill- applied ſtudies, and receive me into 
thy mercy.” 


It is the moſt melancholy circum- 
ſtance that can be imagined to be on a 
death-bed, and wiſh all that a man has 


. molt laboured to bring to paſs were oh- 


literated for ever. How emphatically 
worſe 1s this, than having paſſed all one's 
days in idleneſs? Yet this is the fre— 
quent caſe of many men of refined ta- 
lents. It is, methinks, monſtrous that 
the love of fame, and value of the fa— 
ſhion of the world, cap tranſport a man 
ſo far as even in ſolitude to act with ſo 
little reflection upon his real intereſt, 
This is premeditated madneſs, for it is 
an error done with the aſſiſtance of all 
the faculties of the mind. 

When every circumſtance about us is 
a conſtant admonition, how tranſient is 
every labour of man, it ſhould, me- 
thinks, be no hard matter to bring one's 
ſelf to conſider the emptineſs of all our 
endeavours; but I was not a little charm- 


. ed the other day, when fitting with an 


old friend, and communing tggether on 
ſuch ſubjects, he expretled hiniſelf after 
this manner: 

© It is unworthy a Chriſtian philoſo- 
« pherto let any thing here below ſtand 
in the leaſt competition with his duty. 
© In vain is reaſon fortified by faith, it 
it produces in our practice no greater 
« effects than what reaſon wrought in 
© mere man. 
© I contemn, (in dependence on the 
ſupport of Heaven I ſpeak it) I con- 
temn all which the generality of man- 
kind call great and glorious, I will 
no longer think or act like a mortal, 
but conſider myſelf as à being that 
commenced at my birth, and is to en- 
dure to all eternity. The accident of 
death will not end but improve my 
being; I will think of myſelf, and 
provide for myſelf as an immortal; 
and I will do nothing now which I do 
not believe I ſhall approve a thouſand 
years hence.” | 
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CEDAT UTI CONVIVASATVRxR 


Hor. SAT. 1. L. I. v. 119. 


LET HIM DEPART LIKE A CONTENTED GUEST. 


HOUGH men ſee every day peo- 


. ple go to their long home, who are 
younger than themſelves, they are not 


to apt to be alarmed at that, as at the 


—.— — — — 


deceaſe of thoſe who have lived longer 
in their ſight: they miſs their acquaint- 
ance, and are ſurprized at the loſs of an 
habitual object. This gave me ſo much 

| 8 concern 
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concern for the death of Mr. William 
Peer, of the theatre-royal, who was an 
actor at the Reſtoration, and took his the- 
atrical degree with Betterton, Kynaſton, 
and Harris,. Though his ſtation was 
humble, he performed it well; and the 
common compariſon with the ſtage and 


human life, which has been ſo often- 


made, may well be brought out upon 
this occaſion. - It is no matter, ſay the 
moraliſts, whether you act a prince or a 
beggar; the buſineſs is to do your part 
well, Mr. William Peer diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf particularly in two characters, 
which no man ever could touch but him- 
ſelf; one of them was the ſpeaker of the 
prologue to the play, which is contrivedin 
the tragedy of Hamlet, to awake the con- 
ſciences of the guilty princes. Mr. Wil- 
liam Peer ſpoke that preface to the play 


with ſuch an air, as repreſented that he 


was an actor, and with ſuch an inferior 
manner as only acting an actor, as made 
the others on the ſtage appear real great 
perſons, and not repreſentatives. This 
was a nicety in acting, that none but 
the moſt ſubtle player could fo much as 
conceive. I remember his ſpeaking theſe 
words, in which there 1s no great mat- 
ter but in the right adjuſtment of the 
air of the ſpeaker, with univerſal ap- 
plauſe— , | 


For vs, and for our tragedy, 
Here ſtooping to your clemency, 
We beg your hearing patiently, 


Hamlet ſays very archly upon the pro- 
nouncing of it—* Is this a prologue, or 
© a poly of a ring?* However, the 
ſpeaking of it got Mr. Peer more repu- 
tation, than thoſe who {peak the length 
of a puritan's ſermon every night will 
ever attain to. Beſides this, Mr. Peer 
got great fame on another little occa- 
lion. He played the apothecary in Caius 
Marius, as it is called by Otway; but 
Romeo and Juliet, as originally in 
Shakeſpeare. It will be neceſſary to re- 
cite more out of the play than he ſpoke, 
to have a right conception of what Peer 
did in it. Marius, weary of life, re- 
collects iacans to be rid of it after this 
manner 


I do remember an apothecary 

That dwelt about this rendezvous of death, 
Meagre and very ruefu! were his looks, 
Sharp miſery had worn him to the bones. 


When this ſpe&re of poverty appeared, 
Marius addreſſes him thuz— 
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I ſee thou art very poor; 
Thou mayeſt do any thing: here's fifty 
drachmasz 


Get me a draught of what will ſooneſt free 
A wretch from all his cares. 


When the apothecary objects that it is 
unlawful, Marius urges— 


Art thou ſo baſe and full of wretchedneſs, 
Vet fear ſt to die? Famine is in thy Cheeks, 
Need and oppreſſion ſtareth in thy eyes, 
Contempt and beggary hang on thy back; 
The world is not thy friend, nor the world's 
lawsz - t 

The world affords no law to make thee rich; 
Then be not poor, but break it, and take this. 


Without all this quotation; the reader 
could not have a juſt idea of the viſage 
and manner which Peer aſſumed, when 
in the moſt lamentable tone imaginable 
he conſents; and, delivering the poiſon, 
like a man reduced to the drinking it 
himſelf, if he did not vend it, ſays to 
Marius — 


ly poverty, but not my will, conſents. 
Take this and drink it off, the work is done. 


It was an odd excellence, and a very 
particular circumſtance this of Peer's, 
that his whole action of life depended 
upon ſpeaking five lines better than any 
man elfe in the world. But this emi- 
nence lying in ſo narrow a compaſs, the 
governors of the theatre obſerving his 
talents to lie in a certain knowledge of 
propriety, and his perſon admitting him 


to ſhine only in the two above parts, his 


ſphere of action was enlarged by the ad- 


dition of the poſt of Property- man. This 


officer has always ready, in a place ap- 
pointed for him behind the prompter, 
all ſuch tools and implements as are ne- 
ceſſary in the play, and it is his buſineſs 
never to want billet-doux, poiſon, falſe 
money, thunderbolts, daggers, ſcrolls of 
parchment, wine, pomatum, truncheons, 
and wooden legs, ready at the call of the 
ſaid prompter, according as his reſpec- 
tive utenſils were neceſſary for promot- 
ing what was to paſs on the ſtage. 
The addition gf this office, fo important 
to the conduct of the whole Affair of 
the ſtage, and the good cxconomy ob- 
ſerved by their preſent managers in 
punctual payments, made Mr. Pecr's 
ſubſiſtence very comfortable. But it 
frequently happens, that men loſe their 
virtue in proſperity who were ſhining 
characters in the contrary condition. 
Good fortune indeed had no effect on 

the 
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the mind, but very much on the body, 
of Mr. Peer. For in the ſeventieth year 
of his age he grew fat, which rendered 
his figure unfit for the utterance of 
the five lines above-mentioned: he had 
now unfortunately loſt the wan diſtreſs 
neceſſary for the countenance of the apo- 
thecary, and was too jolly to ſpeak the 

ologue with the proper humility, It 
is thought this calamity went too near 
| him. It did not a little contribute to 
the ſhortening his days; and as there is 
no ſtate of real happineſs in this liſe, 
Mr. Peer was undone by his ſuccels, 
and loſt all by arriving at what is the 
end of all other men's purſuits, his eaſe. 

T could not forbear enquiring into the 


effects Mr. Peer left behind him, but 


find there is no deniand due to him from 
the houſe, but the following bill: 


* 


I. 8. d. 

For hire of ſix caſe of piſtols - o 4 
A drum for Mrs. Bignall in the 

Pilgrim - - - - - - © 
A truſs of ſtraw for the madmen © 
Pomatum and vermilion to 

greaſe the face of the ſtut- 

tering cook = - - - - 0 0 8 
For boarding a ſetting dog two 

days to follow Mr. Johnſon, 

in Epſom Wells - - 0 0 6 
For blood in Macbetn 00 3 
Raiſins and almonds for a witch's 

banquet- - - - - - 008 


This contemporary of mine, whom I 
have often raillied for the narrow com- 
paſs of his ſingular perfections, is now 
at peace, and wants no farther aſſiſtance 
from any man; but men of extenſive 
genius, now living, ſtill depend upon the 

ood offices of the town. 
I am therefore to remind my reader, 
that on this day, being the fifteenth 
of June, the Plotting Siſters is to be 
acted for the benefit of the author, my 
old friend Mr. D*'Urfey. This comedy 
was honoured with the preſence of King 


Charles the Second three of it's firſt 
five nights. ; | 
My triend has, in this work, ſhewn 
himſelf a maſter, and made not on! 
the characters of the play, but alſo 
the furniture of the houſe, contribute 
to the main deſign. He has made ex- 
cellent uſe of a table with a carpet, and 
the key of a cloſet. With theſe two 
implements, which would, perhaps, 
have been overlooked by an ordinary 
writer, he contrives the moſt natural 
perplexities (allowing only the uſe of 
theſe houſhold goods in poetry) that 
ever were repreſented on a ſtage. He 
has alſo made good advantage of the 
knowledge of the ſtage itſelf; for in the 
nick of being ſurpriſed, the lovers are 
let down and eſcape at a trap- door. Ina 
word, any who have the curioſity to ob- 
ſerve what pleaſed in the laſt generation, 
and do not go to a comedy with a re- 
ſolution to be grave, will find this even- 
ing ample food for mirth. Johnſon, 
who underſtands what he does as well 
as any man, expoſes the impertinence of 
an old fellow, who has loſt his ſenſes, 
ſtill purtuing pleaſures, with great ma- 
ſtery. The ingenious Mr. Pinkethman 
is a baſhtful rake, and is ſheepiſh with. 
out having modeſty, with great ſucceſs, 
Mr. Bullock ſucceeds Nokes in the part 
of Bubble; and, in my opinion, is not 
much below him, for he does excellently 
that ſort of folly we call abſurdity, 
which 1s the very contrary of wit; but, 
next to that, is of all things the propereſt 
to excite mirth. What is fooliſh is the 
object of pity; but abſurdity often pro- 
ceeds from an opinion of fufficiency, and 
conſequently is an honeſt occaſion for 
laughter. T 
cannot chuſe but make it a very plea- 
ſant entertainment, and the decorations 
of ſinging and dancing will more than 
repay the good-nature of thoſe who make 
an honeſt man a viſit of two merry hours 
to make his following year unpainful. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME, 
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TO 


aL PU 4F BENE 


SIR, 


HE greateſt honour of human life is to live well with men of 
merit; and I hope you will pardon me the vanity of publiſhing, 
by this means, my happineſs in being able to name you among m 
friends. The converſation of a gentleman, that has a refined taite of 
letters, and a diſpoſition in which thole letters found nothing to cor- 
rect, but ver” much to exert, is a good fortune too uncommon to be 
enjoyed in ſlence: in others, the greateſt buſineſs of learning is to 
weed the ſoil; in you, 1t had nothing elſe to do but to bring ferth 
fruit. Affability, complacency, and generoſity of heart, which are 
natural to you, wanted nothing from literature, but to refine and direct 
the application of them. After I have boaſted ] had ſome ſhare in 
your familiarity, I Kaow not how to do you the juſtice of celebrating 
you for the choice of an elegant and worthy acquaintance, with whom 
you live in the happy communication of generous ſentiments, which 
contribute not only to your own mutual entertainment and improve. 
ment, but te the honour and ſervice of your country. Zeal tor the 
public good is the characteriſtic of a man of honour and a gentleman, 
and malt take place of pleaſures, profits, and all other private gratifi- 
cations, Whoever wants this motive is an open enemy, or an inglo- 
rious neuter to mankind, in proportion to the miſapplied advantages 
with which nature and fortune have bleſſed him. But you have a foul 
animated with nobler views, and know that the diſtinction of wealth 
and plenteous circumſtances is a tax upon an honelt mind, to endea- 
our, as much as the occurrences of life will give him leave, to guard 
the properties of others, and be vigilant for the good of his fellow- 
ſubjects. | 


This generous inclination no man poffeſſes in a warmer degree than 
yourſelf; which that Heaven would reward with long poſſeſſion of that 
reputation into which you have made o early an entrance, the repu- 
tation of a man of ſenſe, a good citizen, and agreeable companion, A 
difintereſted friend, and an unbiaſled patriot, is the hearty prayer of, 

Sir, 
Your moſt obliged, 


And moſt obedient humble Servant, 
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NIMIRUM INSANUS PAUCIS VIDEATUR, EO QUOD 
MAXIMA PARS HOMINUM MORBO JACTATUR EODEM. 


m—_—— FW THINK THESE MAD; FOR MOST, LIKE THESE, 
ARE SICK AND TROUBLED WITH THE SAME DISEASE, 


HERE is a reſtleſs endeavour in 
the mind of man after happineſs. 

This appetite is wrought into the origi- 
nal frame of our nature, and exerts it- 
ſelf in all parts of the creation that are 
endued with any degree of thought or 
ſenſe. But as the human mind is dig- 
nified by a more comprehenſive faculty 
than can be ſound in the inferior animals, 
it is natural for men not only to have 
an eye, each to his own happineſs, but 
alſo to endeavour to promote that of 
others in the ſame rank of being: and in 
proportion to the generoſity that is in- 
. gredient in the temper of the ſoul, the 
object of it's benevolence is of a larger 
and narrower extent. There is hardly 
a ſpirit upon earth ſo mean and con- 


tracted, as to centre all regards in it's 


own intereſt, excluſive of the reſt of 
mankind. Even the ſelfiſli man has ſome 
ſhare of love, which he beſtows on his 
tamily and his friends. A nobler mind 
hath at heart the common intereſt of the 
ſociety or country of which he makes a 
part. And there is ſill a more diffuſive 
ſpirit, whole being or intentions reach 
the whole maſs of mankind, and are 
continued, beyond the preſent age, to a 
ſucceſſion of future gegerations. 

The advantage ning to him wha 
hath a tincture of this generoſity on his 
{foul is, that he is affected with a ſublimer 
Joy than can be comprehended by one 


Hor; SAT» Jo L. 2. v. 129, 


Caren. 
who is deſtitute of that noble reliſh, 
The happineſs of the reſt of mankind 
hath a natural connection with that of 
a reaſonable mind. And in proportion 
as the actions of each individual contri- 
bute to this end, he mutc he thought to 
deſerve well or ill both of the world and 
of. himſelf. I have in a late paper ob- 
ſerved, that men who have no reach of 
thought do oft miſplace their affections 
on the means, without reſpect to the 
end, and by a prepoſterous deſire of 
things in themſelves indifferent, forego 
the enjoyment of that happineſs which 
thoſe things are inſtrumental to obtain. 
This obſervation has been conſidered 
with regard to critics and miſers; I ſhall 
now apply it to Free-thinkers. 

Liberty and truth are the main points 
which theſe gentlemen pretend to have 
in view. To proceed, therefore, methodi- 
cally, Iwill endeavour to ſhew, in the 
firſt place, that liberty and truth are not 
in themſelves deſirable, but only as they 
relate to a farther end. And, ſecondly, 
that the ſort of liberty and truth (al- 
lowing them thoſe names) which our 
Free-thinkers uſe all their induſtry to 
promote, is deſtructive to that end, viz. 
human happineſs: and conſequently that 


ſpecies, as ſuch, inſtead of being encou- 


raged or eſteemed, merit the deteſtation 
and abhorrence of all honeſt men. And, 
in the laſt place, I deſign to ſhew, that 
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under the pretence of advancing liberty 
and truth, they do in reality promote 
the two contrary evils. 

As to the firſt point, it has been ob- 
ſerved, that it is the duty of each par- 
ticular perſon to aim at the happinets of 
his fellow-creatures; and that, as this 
view is of a wider or narrower extent, it 
argues a mind more or leſs virtuous. 
Hence it follows, that a liberty of doing 
good actions, which conduce to the fe- 
licity of mankind, and a knowledge of 
ſuch truths as mig it either give us plea- 
ſure in the contemplation of them, or 
direct our conduct to the great ends of 
life, are valuable perfections. But ſhall 

a good man, ther efore, prefer a liherty to 
commit murder or adultery, before the 
wholeſome reſtraint of divine and hu- 
man laws? Or ſhall a wiſe man prefer 
the knowledge of a troubleſome and af- 
flicting truth, before a pleaſant error 
that would chear his ſoul with joy and 
comfort, and be attended with no ill 
con quences? Surely no man of com- 
mon ſenſe would thank him who had 
put it in his power to execute the ſud- 
den ſuggeſtions of a fit of paſſion or mad- 
nets; or imagine himſelf obliged to a 
perſon, who, by forwardly inform! ng 
him ob ill news, had cauſed his foul 10 
anticipate that ſorrow winch ſhe would 
never have felt, ſo long as the ungrate- 
tu] truth lay concealed, 

Let us then A N the hap] incſs of 
our ſpecies, and in this s light examine 
the proceedings of the Free-thinkers. 
From what giants and monſters would 
theſe knight-erranis undertake to free 


the world? From ea ties that religion 


impoſeth on our minds, from the ex- 
pectation of a future judgment, and 
from the terrors of a troubled conicience, 
not by reforming men's lives, but by 

wing encouragement to their vices. 

Vhat ure thoſe i, mportant truths of o hich 
they would convince mankind? That 
there is no ſuch thing as a wite and juſt 
Providence; that the mind of man is 
corporea]; that religion is a ſtate-trick, 
contrived to make men honeſt and vir- 
tuous, and to procure a ſubſiſtence to 
others for teaching and exhorting them 
to he ſo; that the good tidings of life 
and immortality brought to light by the 
goſpel, are fables and impottures: from 
believing that we are made in the image 
of God, they would degrade us to an 
opinion that we are on a level with the 


beaſts that periſh, What pleaſure, or 


what advantage, do thefe notions bring 
to mankind? Is it of any uſe to the pub- 

lic that good men ſhould loſe the c com- 
fortable proſpe& of a reward to their 
virtue, or the wicked be encouraged 49 
perſiſt in their impiety, from an aſſurance 
that they ſhall not be puniſhed for ir 
hereafter? 

Allowing, therefore, theſe men to be 
patrons of liberty and truth, yet it is of 
ſuch truths and that ſort of liberty which 
make them juſtly be looked upon a 
enemies to the peace and happiness of 
the world. But upon a thorough and 
impartial view, it will be found that 
their endeavours, inſtead of advanciny 
the caule of liberty and truth, tend only 
to introduce ſlavery and error among 
men. There are two parts in our na— 
ture; the baſer, which conſiſts of cur 
ſenſes and paſſions; and the more noble 
and rational, which is properly the hu— 
man part, the other being common to us 
wich brutes. The inferior part is ge- 
nerally much ſtronger, and has always 
the ſtart of reaton, which, if in the per- 
petual *ſtruggle between them, 1t were 
not 2ided from Heaven by relipion, 


would almoſt univerſally be vanquiſhed, 


and man become, a flave to his paſſions, 
which, as it is the molt grievous and 
ſhameful flavery, ſo it is the genuine re- 
ſuit of that liberty which is propoſe 
by overturning icligion. Nor is the 
other part of their deſign better executed. 
Look into their pretended truths; arc 
they not ſo many wretched abſurdlities, 
maintained in oppotiticn to the hight of 
nature and wine revelation by fly inu- 
endos and cold jeſts; by ſuch pitiful 
ſophiſras, and ſuch confuled and indi- 
geſted notions, that one would vehe- 

nently ſuſpect thoſe men uſurped tlie 
name of Free-thinkers, with the fame 
view that hypocrites do that of godlincſ, 
that it may ſerve for a cloak to cover the 
contrary defect? 

I ſhall cloſe this diſcourſe with a pa- 
rallel reflection on theſe three ſpecies, 
who ſcem to be allied by a certain agree- 
ment in mediocrity of ui nderſtanding. A 
critic is entirely £ given up to the purſuit 
of learning; when he has got it, is his 
judgment clearer, his imagination live- 
lier, or his manners more 1 than 
thoſe of other men? Is it obſerved that 
a miler, when he has Acquired. his ſuper- 
fluous eſtate, eats, drinks, or fleeps, with 
more ſatisfaCtion; that he has a chear 
fuller mind, or reliſhes any of the en- 

Jjoyments 
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joyments of life better than his neigh - 
bours? The Free-thinkers plead hard 
for a licence to think freely; they have 
it: but what uſe do they make of it? 
Are they eminent for any ſublime dis- 
coveries in any of the arts and ſeiences? 
Have they been authors of any inven- 
tions that conduce to the well-being of 
mankind? Do their writings ſhew a 
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greater depth of deſign, a clearer me- 
thod, or more juſt and correct reaſoning 
than thote at other men? 

There 1s a great reſemblance in their 
genius; but the critic and miſer ate only 
ridiculous and contempiible creatures, 
white the Free-thinker is allo a perni- 
cious one. 


Ke. 


NON MIS SU RA CUTEM NISI PLENA CRUORITS HIRUDO, 


Hor. ARS Por. v. VLTs 


STICKING LIKE LEECHKES, TILL THEY BURST WITH ELOO D. 


ro THE HONOURABLE NESTOR 
IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


818, MIDDIE-TEMPILE, JUNE 12, 
RESUMING you may {ome- 
times condeſcend to take cogni- 
zance of ſmall enormities, I here lay one 
before you, which I proceed to without 
farther apology, as well Knowing the 
beſt compliment to a man of buſinets is 
to come to the point. 

There is a ſilly habit among many of 
eur minor-orators, who diſplay their clo- 
quence in the ſeveral coffee-houſes of 
this fair city, to the no ſmall annoyance 
of conſiderable numbers of her majeſty's 
ſpruce and loving ſubjects; and that is, 
a humour they have got cf twiſting off 
your buttons. Theſe ingenious gen- 
tlemen are not able to advance three 
words until they have got faſt hold of 
one of your buttons; but as ſoon as they 
have procured ſuch an excellent handle 
tor diſcourſe, they will indeed proceed 
vith great elocution. I know not how 
well ſome may have eſcaped, but for my 
part I have often met with them to my 
colt ; having, I believe, within theſe 
three years laſt paſt, been argued out of 
ſeveral dozens; inſomuch that I have 
tor ſome time ordered my taylor to 
bring me home with every ſuit a dozen 
at leaſt of ſpare ones, to ſupply the place 
of ſuch as from time to time are de- 
tached as an help to diſcourſe, by the 
vehement gentlemen before mentioned. 
This way of kolding a man in diſcourſe 
is much practiſed in the coffee-houſes 
within the city, and does not indeed ſo 
much prevail at the politer end of the 
town, It is lixewile more trequentiy 


RoscommMoONes 


made uſe of among the ſmall politicians 
than any other body of men; I am 
therefore ſomething cantious of entering 
into a controverty with this ſpecies of 
ſtateſmen; eſpecially the younger fry; 
for if you offer in the leaſt to diflent 
from any thing that one of theſe ad- 
vances, he immediately ſteps up to you, 
takes hold of one of your buttons, and 
indeed will ſcon convince you of the 
ſtrength of his argumentation. I re- 
member, upon the news of Dunkirk's 
being delivered into our hands, a briſk 
little fellow, a politicien and an able 
engineer, had got into the middle of 
Batſon's coffec- houſe, and was fortify- 
ing Graveling for the ſervice of the Mot 
Chriſtian King, with all imaginable ex- 
pedition. Thework was carrie on with 
duch ſucceſs, that in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour's time, he had made it al- 
moſt impregnable, and, in the opinion of 
ſeveral! worthy citizens who had gather- 
ed round him, full as ſtrong both by 
ſea and land as Dunkirk ever could pre- 
tend to be. I happened, however, un- 
adviſedly to attack ſome of his out- 
works; upon which, to ſhew his great 
ſkill likewiſe in the oftenfive part, he 
immediately made an aſſault upon one 
of my buttons, and carried it in leſs 
than two minutes, notwithſtanding I 
made as handſome a defence as was 
poſſible. He had likewiſe inveſted a 
ſecond, and wonld certainly have been 
maſter of that too in a very little time, 
had he not been diverted from this en- 
terprize by the arrival of a courier, wha 
brought advice that his pretence was ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in the diſpofal of a her - 
verz upon which he raifcd che ſiege, and 

indeed 
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indeed retired with ſome precipitation. 
In the coffee- houſes here about the em- 
ple, you may harangue even among our 
dabblers in politics for about two but- 
tons a day, and many times for leſs. I 
had yeſterday the good fortune to receive 
very conſiderable additions to my know- 
ledge in ſtate affairs; and I find this 
morning that it has not ſtood me in 
above a hutton. In moſt of the emi- 
nent coffee-houſes at the other end of 
the town, for example, to go no farther 
than Will's in Covent Garden, the com- 
pany is ſo refined, that you may hear 
and be heard, and not be a button the 
worſe for it. Beſides the gentleman 
before-mentioned, there are others who 
are no leſs active in their harangues, but 
with gentle ſervices rather than rob- 
beries. Theſe, while they are improv- 
ing your underſtanding, are at the ſame 
time ſetting off your perſon; they will 
new-plait and adjuſt your neckcloth. 
But though I can bear with this kind 
of orator, who is ſo humble as to aim 
at the good-will of his hearer by being 
his valet de chambre, Imuſt rebel againſt 
another ſort of them. There are ſome, 
Sir, that do not ſtick to take a man by 
the collar when they have a mind to 
erſuade him. It is your buſineſs, I 
— preſume, Mr. Ironſide, to in- 
terpoſe, that a man is not brought over 
to his opponent by force of arms. It 
were requiſite therefore that you ſhould 
name a certain interval, which ought to 
be preſerved between the ſpeaker and 
him to whom he ſpeaks. For ſure no 
man has a right, becauſe I am not of 
his opinion, to take any of my cloaths 
from me, or dreſs me according to his 
own liking. I afiure you the moſt be- 
coming thing to me in the world is in a 
campaign periwig to wear one fide be- 
fore and the other caſt upon the colla- 
teral ſhoulder, But there is a friend of 
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mine who never talks to me but ks 
throws that which I wear forward upon 
my ſhoulder, ſo that in reſtoring it to 
it's place J loſe two or three hairs out of 
the lock upon my buttons; though [ 
never touched him in my whole life, and 
have been acquainted with him theſe ten 
years. I have ſeen my eager friend in 
danger ſometimes of a quarrel by this 
ill cuſtom; for there are more young 
gentlemen who can feel than can under- 
ſtand. It would be therefore 'a good 
office to my friend, if you adviſed him 
not to collar any man but one who 
knows what he means; and give it hin 
as a ſtanding Precaution in converſation, 
that none but a very good friend will 
give him the liberty of being ſeen, felt, 
heard, and underſtood, all at once, 1 
am, Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
JouaNnNEs MisOCHIROSOPHUs, 


P. S. J have a ſiſter who faves herſelf 
from being handled by one of theſe ma- 
nual rhetoricians by giving him her fan 
to play with; but I appeal to you in ths 
behalf of us poor helpleſs men. 


JUNE 16, 1717» 
] an of opinion, that no orator or 
ſpeaker in public or private has any 
right to meddle with any body's cloaths 
but his own. I indulge men in the li- 
berty of playing with their own hats, 
fumbling in their own pockets, ſettling 
their own periwigs, toſſing or twiſting 
their heads, and all other gefiiculati M$ 
which may contribute to their elocution; 
but pronounce. it an infringement of the 
Engliſh liberty for a man to keep his 
neighbour's perſon in cuſtody in order 
to force an hearing; and farther de- 
clare, that all aſſent given by an auditor, 
under ſuch conſtraint, is of itſelf void 
and of no effect, 
NESTOR IRONSIDE, 


Ne LXXXV. THURSDAY, JUNE 18. 


m—fD TE DECOR ISTE, QUOD OPTAS 
ESSE VETAT, VOTOQUE TUO TUA FORMA REPUGNAT. 


Ov1D. Mr. L. I. V. 488.4 


BUT $0 MUCH YOUTH, WITH $0 MUCH EEAUYTY JOTN'D, 


OPPOSE THE STATE WHICH THY DESIRES DESIGN'D, 


DRYDEN. 


« F1 O ſuffer ſcandal,” ſays ſomebody, Verulam finely obſerves, that a man 
is the tax which every perſon of who has no virtue in himſelf, ever en- 


merit pays to the public; and my Lord vies virtue in others. I know not how 


% 
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it comes to paſs, but detraction, through 
all ages, has been found a vice which the, 
fair- ſex too eahly give into. Not the 
Roman fatiriſt could uſe them with 
more ſeverity than they themſelves do 
one another. Some audacious critics, 
in my opinion, have launched out a 
little too far, when they take upon them 
to prove, in oppoũtion to hiltory, that 
Lais was a woman of as much virtue 
as beauty, which violently <Q.i.eatng 
the Phiynes of thoſe tines, they ſecret - 
ly prevailed with the !.;ſtorians to deli- 
ver her down to poſterity under the in- 
famous character of an extorting proſti- 
tute. But though I have the greateſt 
regard imaginable to that ſofter ſpecies, 
yet am I ſorry to find they have very 
little for themſelves. So far are they 
from being tender of one another's re- 
putation, that they take a malicious 
pleaſure in deſtroying it. My lady the 
other day, when Jack was aſking who 
could be fo baſe to ſprea(l ſuch a report 
about Mrs. „ anſwered—* None, 
you may be ſure, but a woman. A 
little after, Dick told my lady, that he 
had heard Florella hint as if Cleora wore 
artificial teeth. * The reaſon is, ſaid 
ſhe, © becauſe Cleora firſt gave out that 
« Florclla owed her complexion to a 
© waſh.* Thus the induſtrious pretty 
creatures take pains by invention to 
throw blemiſhes on each other, when 
they do not conſider that there is a pro- 
fligate ſet of fellows too ready to taint 
the character of the virtuous, or blaſt the 
charms of the blooming virgin. The 
young lady, from whom I had the ho- 
nour of receiving the following letter, 
deſerves, or rather claims, protection 
from our ſex, ſince ſo barbaroully treat- 
ed by her own. Certainly they ought 
to defend innocence from injury, who 
gave 1gnorantly the occaſion of it's be- 
Ing aflaulted. Had the men been leſs 
liberal of their applauſes, the women 
had been more ſparing of theſe calum- 
mous cenſures. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 

SIR, 2 8 6 
1 Do not know at what nice point you 

fix the bloom of a young lady; but I 
am one who can juſt look. back upon 
fifteen. My father dying three years 
ago, left me under the care and direction 
of my mother, with a fortune not pro- 
tuſcly great, yet ſuch as might demand 
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a very handſome ſettlement, if ever pro- 

poſals of marriage ſhould be offered, 
My mother, after the uſual time of re- 
tired mourning was over, was ſo affec- 
tionately indulgent to me, as to take me 
along with her in all her viſits; but ſill 
not thinking ſhe gratified my youth 
enough, permitted me further to go with 
my relations to all the public, chearful, 
but innocent entertainments, where ſhe 
was too reſerved to appear herſelf, The 
two firſt years of my teens were eaſy, 
gay, and delighttul. Every one careſſed 
me; the old ladies told me how finely I 
grewy and the young ones were proud of 
my company. But when the third year 
had a little advanced, my relations uſed 
to tell my mother that pretty Miſs Clary 
was ihot up into a woman, The gen- 
tlemen begun now to let their eyes 
glance over me, and in moſt places I 
found myſelf diſtinguiſhed; hut obſerved, 
the more I grew into the eſteem of their 
fex, the more I loſt the favour of my 
own. Some of thoſe whom I had been 
familiar with, grew cold and indifferents 
others miſtook, by deſign, my meaning, 
made me ſpeak what I never thougit, 
and ſo, by degrees, took occaſion to 
break off all acquaintance. There were 
ſeveral little inſignificant reflections cat 
upon me, as being a lady of a great many 
quaintneſſes, and ſuch like, which I ſcem- 
ed not to take notice of. But my mo- 
ther coming home about a week agg, told 
me there was a ſcandal ſpread about 
town by my enemies, that would at once 
ruin me for ever fora hcauty: I earneſt- 
ly entreated her to know it; ſhe refuſed 
me, but yeſterday it diſcovered itſelf. 
Being in an aſſembly of gentlemen and 
ladies, one of the gentlemen who had 
been very facetious to ſeveral of the la- 
dics, at laſt turning to me—* And zs for 
© you, Madam, Prior has already given 
© us your character 


That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, yet beautifully leſs. 


I perceived immediately a malignant 
mile diſplay itſelf in the countenance 
of ſome of the ladies, which they ſe- 
conded with a ſcornful flutter of the 
fan; until one of them, unable any 
longer to contain, atked the gentleman 
if he did not remember what Congreve 
ſaid about Aurelia, for ſhe thought it 
mighty pretty. He made vo anſwer, 
but inſtantly repeated the verſes 
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The Mulcibers who in the Minories ſweat, 

And maſſive bars on ſtubborn anvils beat; 

Deform'd themſelves, yet forge thoſe ſtays 
ot ſteel, 

Which arm Aurelia with a ſhape to ki l. 


This was no ſooner over, but it was eaſi- 
diſcernible what an ill- natured ſatiſ- 
action moſt of the company took; and 
the more pleafure they ſhewed by dwel- 
kng upon the two latt lines, the more 
they encreaſed my trouble and contu- 
fon. And now, Sir, after this tedious 
account, what would you adviſe me to? 
Is there no way to be cleared of theſe 
malicious calumnies? What is beauty 
worth, that makes the poſſeſſor thus un- 
happy? Why was nature fo laviſh of 
her gifts to me, as to make her kindneſs 
prove acruelty? They tell me my ſhape 
is delicate, my eyes ſparkling, my lips 1 
know not what, my cheeks, forſooth, 
adorned with a. jult mixture of the roſe 
and lily; but I wifh this face was bare- 
Iy not difagreeable, this voice harſh and 
unharmonious, theſe limbs only not de- 
formed, and then perhaps I might live 
eaſy and unmoleſted, and neither raiſe 
Jove and admiration in the men, nor 
feanda! and hatred in the women. Your 

very humble ſervant, 
CLARINA, 


The beſt anſwer I can make wy fair 
eorrepondent is, that ſhe ought to com- 
fort herfeif with this contileration—— 
That thoſe who talk thus of her know 
it is falſe, but wiſh they could make 
others believe it true. It is not they 
think you deformed, but are vexed that 
they themſelves were not as nicely 
framed. If you will take an old man's 
advice, laugh, and be not concerned at 
them: they have attained what they en- 
deavoured, if they make you uneaſy; 
for it is envy that has made them ſo. I 
would not have you wiſh your ſhape one 


fixtieth part of an inch diſproportioned, 


nor deſire your face might he impo- 
veriſhed with the ruin of half a feature, 
though numbers of remaining beautics 
might make the loſs inſenſble; but take 
courage, go into the brighteſt aſſemblies, 
and the world will quickly confeſs it to 
be ſcandal. Thus Plato, hearing it was 
aſſerted by ſome perſons that he was a 
very bad man— I ſhall rake care,” ſaid 
he, to live ſo, that nobody will be- 
© leve them.” 


THE GUARDIAN. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with a re, 
lation of matter of fact. A gay young 
gentleman in the country, not many 
years ago, fell deſperately in love with a 
blooming fine creature, whom give me 
leave to call Meliſſa. After a pretty 
long delay, and frequent ſolicitations, 
the refuſed ſeveral others of larger eſtates, 
and conſented to make him happy. But 
had not been married much above 
Ivemonth, until it appeared tua 
true what Juba fays— 


Beauty ſoon grows familiar to the lover, 
Fades in the eye, and palls upon the ſenſe, 


Polydore (for that was his name) find- 
ing himſelf grow every day more un- 
ealy, and unwilling fhe ſhouid diſcover 
the cauſe, for diverſion came up to town, 
and to avoid all ſuſpicions, brought 
Meliſſa along with him. After ſome 
ſtay here, Polydore was one day inform - 
ed, that a ſet of ladies over their tea- 
table, in the circle of ſcandal, had 
touched upon Melifſa—And was that 
the ſilly thing fo much talked of? How 
did ſhe ever grow into a toaft? For their 
parts, they had eyes, as well as the men, 
but could not diſcover where her beau- 
ties lay. Polydore, upon hearing this, 
flew immediately home, and told Me- 
l:ita, with the utmoſt tranſport, that he 
was now fully convinced how number- 
leſs were her charms, ſince her own ſex 
would not allow her any. 


BUTTON'S COFFEE-MOUSE, 


MP, IRON STIER, Wl 
Have obſerved that this day vou make 
mention of Will's Coffee- Houle, as 
a place where people are too polite to 
hold a man in diſcourſe by the button. 
Every body knows your honour fre- 
quents this houſe; therefore they will 
take an advantage againſt me, and ſay, 
if my company was as civil as that at 
Will's, you would do ſo: therefore pray 
your honour do not be afraid of doing 
me juſtice, becauſe people would think 
it may be a conceit below you on this 
occaſion to name the name of your hum- 
ble ſervant, 
| DANIEL BUTTON. 


The young poets are in the back 
room, and take their places as you di- 
rected, 
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No LXXXVI. FRIDAY, JUNE 19. 
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Hor, SAT. 4. L. 1. v. 43. 


WHO WRITES 


wITH FANCY HIGH, AND BOLD AND DARING FLIGHTS, 


4 A 
TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
sR, OXFORD, JUNE 16, 1713. 


HE claſſical writers, according to 
your advice, are by no means neg- 
Ieted by me, while I purſue my ſtu- 
dies in divinity. I am perſuaded that 
they are fountains of good ſenſe and elo- 
quence; and that it is abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary for a young mind to form itſelf up- 
on ſuch models: for, by a careful ſtudy 
of their ſtile and manner, we ſhall at 
leaſt avoid thoſe faults, into which a 
youthful imagination is, apt to hurry us; 
ſuch as luxuriance of fancy, licentiouſneſs 
of ſtile, redundancy of thought, and falſe 
ornaments. As I have been flattered by 
my friends, that I have ſome genius for 
poetry, I ſometimes turn my thoughts 
that way; and with pleaſure reflect, that 
I have got over that childiſh part of life, 
which delights in points and turns of 
wit; and that I can take a manly and 
rational fatisfaftion in that which is 
called painting in poetry. Whether it 
be, that in theſe copyings of nature, the 
object is placed in ſuch lights and cir- 
cumſtances as ſtrike the fancy agreeably; 
or whether we are ſurprized to find ob- 
jets, that are abſent, placed before our 
eyes; or whether it be our almiration 
of the author's art and dexterityz or 
whether we amuſe ourſelves with com- 
paring the picture and the original; or 
rather, which is moſt probable, becauſe 
all theſe reaſons concur to affect us, we 
are wonderfully charmed with theſe 
drawings after the life, this magic that 
raiſes apparitions in the fancy. 
Landſcapes, or ſtill life, work much 
leſs upon us than repreſentations of the 
poſtures or paſſions of living creatures, 
Again, thoſe paſſions or poſtures ſtrike 
us more or leſs in proportion to the eaſe 
or violence of their motions. An horſe 
grazing moves us leſs than one ſtretch- 
ing in a race, and a racer leſs than one 
in the fury of a battle. It is very diffi- 
cult, I believe, to expreſs violent mo- 


CREECH, 


tions, which are fleeting and tranſitory, 
either in colours or words. In poetry 
it requires great ſpirit in thought, and 
energy in ſtile: which we find more of 
in the Eaſtern poetry, than in either the 
Greek or Roman. The great Creator, 
who accommodated himſelf to thoſe he 
vouchiaied to ſpeak to, hath put into 
the mouth of his prophets fuch ſublime 
ſentiments and exalted language, as muſt 
abaſli the pride and wit of man. In the 
book of Job, the moſt ancient poem in 
the world, we have ſuch paintings and 
deſcriptions,, as I have ſpoken of, in 
great variety. . I ſhall, at preſent, make 
ſome remarks on the celebrated deſcrip- 
tion of the horſe in that holy book, and 
compare it with thoſe drawn by Homer 
and Virgil. | 
Homer hath the following ſimilitude 
of an horſe- twice over in the IIiad, 
which Virgil hath copied from him; at 
leaſt he hath deviated leſs from Homer 
than Mr. Dryden hath from, him. «4 


Freed from his keepers, thus with broken 
reins, 

The wanton courſer prances o'er the plains; 

Or in the pride of youth v'erleaps the mounds, 

And ſrufts the females in forbidden grounds; 

Or ſceks his wat'ring in the well-known 
flood, 

To quench his thirſt, and cool his fiery blood: 

He iwims luxuriant in the liquid plain, 

And o er his ſhoulders flows his waving maney 


He neighs, he inorts, he bears his head on 


high, 
Before his ample cheſt the frothy waters fly, 


Virgil's deſcription is much fuller than 
the foregoing, which, as I ſaid, is only 
a ſimilez whereas Virgil profeſles to treat 
of the nature of the horſe. It is thus 
admirably tranſlated 


The fiery courſer, when he hears from far 


The ſprightly trumpets, and the ſhouts of war: 


Pricks up his ears, and, trembling with de- 
light, 
Shifts pace, and paws; and bopes the pro- 
| mis'd fight. | 
Aa O1 
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On his right ſhoulder, his thick mane reclin'd, 

Ruffles at ſpeed, and dances in the wind. 

His horny hoofs are jetty black, and round; 

His chin is double; ſtarting, with a bound 

He turns the turf, and ſhakes the 2 
ground. 

Fire from his eyes, clouds from his noſtrils 
flow; 

He bears his rider headlong on the foe. 


Now follows that in the book of Job; 
which, under all the diſadvantages of 
having been written in a language little 
underſtood; of being ex reſſe in phraſes 
peculiar to a part of the world, whoſe 
manner of thinking and ſpeaking ſeems 
to us very uncouth; and, above all, of 
appearing in a proſe tranſlation; is ne- 
vertheleſs fo tranſcendently above the 
heathen deſcriptions, that hereby we 
may perceive how faint and languid the 
images are, which are formed by mortal 
authors, when compared with that, 
which is figured, as it were, juſt as it ap- 
pears in the eye of the Creator, God, 
tpeaking to Job, aſks him 

Haſt thou given the horſe ſtrength ? 
© haſt thou cloathed his neck with thun- 
© der? Canſt thou make him afraid as 
a graſhopper? The glory of his no- 
ſtrils is terrible. He paweth in the 
valley, and rejoiceth in his ſtrength. 
He goeth on to meet the armed men. 
He mocketh at' fear, and is not af- 
frighted; neither turneth he back from 
the ſword. The quiver rattleth againſt 
him, the glittering ſpear and the ſhield. 
He ſwalloweth the ground with fierce- 
neſs and rage; neither believeth he 
that it 1s the ſound of the trumpet. 
He faith amongſt the trumpets—*<* Ha, 
6 ha!” and he ſmelleth the batttle atar 
© off; the thunder of the captains, and 
© the ſhouting.” 

Here are all the great and ſprightly 
images, that thought can form, of this 
generous beaſt, expreſſed in ſuch force 
and vigour of itile, as would have given 
the great wits of antiquity new laws for 
the ſublime, had they been acquainted 
with theſe writings. I cannot but part1- 
cularly oblerve, that whereas the claſſi - 
cal poets cluefly endeavoured to paint 
the outward hgure, lineaments, and mo- 
tions; the ſacred poet makes all the 
beauties to flow from an inward princi- 
ple in the creature he deſcribes, and 
thereby gives great ſpirit and vivacity to 
his deicription. The following phraſes 
and circumſtances {com tingularly re- 
makable— 
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Haſt thou cloathed his neck wit! 
© thunder?* Homer and Virgil mention 
nothing about the neck of the horſe, 
but his mane. The ſacred author, by 
the bold figure of thunder, not only ex- 
prefles the ſhaking of that remarkable 
beauty in the horſe, and the flakes of 
hair which naturally ſuggeſt the idea of 
lightning; but likewiſe the violent agi. 
tation and force of the neck, which, in 
the Oriental tongues, had been flatly ex- 


preſſed by a metaphor leſs than this. 


« Canſt thou make him afraid as 3 
« graſhopper?? There is a twofold 
beauty in this expreſſion, which not on- 
ly marks the courage of this beaſt, by 
aſking if he can be ſcared; but likewiſe 
raiſes a noble image of his ſwiftneſs, by 
inſinuating, that if he could be frighted, 
he would bound away with the nimble- 
neſs of a graſhopper. _ 

The glory of his noſtrils is terrible.” 
This is more ſtrong and conciſe than 
that of Virgil, which yet is the nobleft 
line that was ever written without in— 
ſpiration. 


Collectumgue premens volvit ſub naribus ignem, 


GEORG. 3. v. 85, 
And in his noſtrils rolls collected fire. 


© Herejoiceth in his ſtrength He mock- 
eth at fear—Neither believeth he that it 
is the ſound of the trumpet—He faith 
© among the trumpets—** Ha, ha!” 
—are ſigns of courage, as I ſaid before, 
flowing from an inward principle. There 
is a peculiar beauty in his “not beliey- 
* ing it is the ſound of the trumpet:“ 
that is, he cannot believe it for joy; but 
when he was ſure of it, and is © amongſt 
© the trumpets, he ſaith—** Ha, ha!” he 
neighs, he rejoices. His docility is ele- 
gantly painted in his being unmoved at 
the © rattling quiver, the glittering ſpear, 
© and the ſhield;' and is well imitated 
by Oppian, who undoubtedly read Job 
as well as Virgil, in his poem upon 
Hunting. 


How firm the manag'd war-horſe keeps his 
ground, 

Nor breaks his order.tho* the trumpets ſound! 

With fearleſs eve the glittering hoſt ſurveys, 

And glares directly at the helmet 's blaze: 

The maſter's word, the laws of war he knows, 

And when to ſtop, and when to charge the 
toes. 6 


© He ſwalloweth the ground," is an 
expreſſion for prodigious fwiftnels, ft 
uſe among the Arabians, Job's countrv- 
: men; 
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men, at this day. The Latins have 

ſomething like it. 

Latumgue fugd conſumere campum. 
NEMESTLIAN. 

In flight the extended champain to conſume. 


Carpere prata fugd. 
VIS. GEORG. 3. 142. 
In flight to crop the meads. 


compumgue volatu 
Cam rapuere, pedum veſtigia quæras. 
81L. Frart. 
When in their flight the champain they have 
ſnatch d, 
No track is left behind. 


It is indeed the boldeſt and nobleſt of 
images for {wiftneis; nor have I met 
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with any thing that comes ſo near it, as 
Mr. Pope's, in Windſor Forelt, 


The impatient courſer pants in ev'ry vein, 

And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods, appear alieady croſt; 
And, ere he ſtarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 


© He ſmelleth the battle afar off,* and 
what follows about the ſhouting is a 
circumſtance expreſſed with great ſpirit 
by Lucan. 


So when the ring with joyful ſhouts rebounds, 

With rage and pride the impriſon'd courſer 
bounds: 

He frets, he foams, he rends his idle rein; 

Springs o'er the fence, and headlong ſeeks 
the plain. 


Jam, Sir, your ever-obliged ſervant, 
Joan Liza, 
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CONSTITERANT HINC THISBE, PRIAMUS ILLINC, 


INQUE VICEM FUERAT CAPTATUS ANHELITUS ORIS. 


OVID. MET. I. 4. v. 71. 


HERE PYRAMUS, THERE GENTLE THISBE, STROVE 
TO CATCH EACH OTHER'S BREATH, THE BALMY BREEZE OF LOVE. 


Y Precautions are made up of all 

that I can hear and ſee, tranſlate, 
borrow, paraphraſe, or contract, from 
the perſons with whom I mingle and 
converſe, and the authors whom I read. 
But the grave diſcourſes which I ſome- 
times give the town, do not win ſo much 
attention as lighter matters. For this 
reaſon it is, that I am obliged to conſi- 
der vice as it is ridiculous, and accom- 
panied with gallantry, elſe I find in a 
very ſhort time I ſhall lie ike waſte pa- 
per on the tables of coffee-houſes. Where 
I have taken moſt pains I often find 
myſelf leaſt read. There is a ſpirit of 
intrigue got into all, even the meaneſt 
of the people, and the very ſervants are 
bent upon delights, and commence oglers 
and languiſhers. I happened the other 
day to paſs by a gentleman's houſe, and 
ſaw the moſt flippant ſcene of low love 


© that 1 have ever obſerved. The maid 
wis rubbing the windows within- ſide of 
A the houſe, and her humble ſervant the 


footman was ſo happy a man as to be 
employed in cleaning the ſame glaſs on 
the ide towards the ſtreet. The wench 


; began with the greateſt ſeverity of aſpect 
| imaginable, and breathing on the glaſs, 


followed it with a dry cloth; her oppo- 
ſite obſerved her, and fetching a deep 
ſigh, as if it were his laſt, with a very 
diſconſolate air did the ſame on his fide 
of the window. He ſtill worked on and 
languiſhed, until at laſt his fair-one 
ſniſed, but covered herſelf, and ſpread- 
ing the napkin in her hand, concealed 
herſelf from her admirer, while he took 
pains, as it were, to work through all 
that intercepted their meeting. This 
pretty conteſt held for four or five large 
panes of glaſs, until at laſt the waggery 
was turned into an humorous way of 
breathing in each other's faces, and 
catching the impreſhon. The gay crea- 
tures were thus loving and pleaſing their 
imaginations with their nearneſs and 
diſtance, until the windows were 1o 
tranſparent, that the beauty of the fe- 
male made the man- ſervant impatient 
of beholding it, and the whole houſe 
beſides being abroad, he ran in, and 
they romped out of my fight. It may 
be imagined theſe oglers of no qua- 
lity, made a more ſudden application 
of the intention of kind ſiglis and 
glances, than thoſe whole education Jays 
them under greaterreſtraints, and who are 

| Aa z conſequently 
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conſeguently more ſlo in their advances. 
I have often obſerved all the low part of 
the town in love; and, taking a hackney 
coach, have conſidered all that paſſed by 


me in that light, as theſe cities are com- 


poſed of crowds wherein there is not one 
who is not lawfully or unlawfully en- 
gaged ir that paſſion. When one 15 
in this ſpeculation, it is not unpleaſant 
to oblerve alliances between thoſe males 
and females whoſe lot it is to act in pub- 
lic. Thus the woods in the middle of 
ſummer are not more entertaining with 
the different notes of hirds, than the 
town is of different voices of the ſeveral 
forts of people who act in public; they 
are divided into claſſes, and crowds made 
for crowds, The hackney-coachmen, 
chairmen, and porters, are the Jovers of 


the hawker-women, fruitreſſes, and 
milk-maids. They are a wild world of 


themſelves, and have voices ſignificant 
of their private inclinations, which 
ftrangers can take no notice of, Thus 
a wench with fruit looks like a mad- 
woman when ſhe cries wares you tee ſhe 
does not carry, but thoſe in the ſecret 
know that cry is only an aſſignation to 
an hackney-coachraan who is driving by, 
and underſtands her. The whole people 
is in an intrigue, and the undiſcerning 
paſſengers are unacquainted with the 
meining of what they hear all round 
them: they know not how to ſeparate the 
cries of mercenary traders, from the ſighs 
and lamentations of languiſhing lovers. 
The common face of modeſty is loſt 
among the, ordinary part of the world, 
and the general corruption of manners 
is vihble from the loſs of all deference 
in the low people towards thoſe of con- 
dition. order of mankind trips faſt 
after the next above it, and by this rule 
you may trace 1n:quity from the conver- 
ſations of the moſt wealthy to thoſe of 
the humbleſt degree. It is an att of 
creat reſolution to paſs by a crowd of 
polite footmen, who can railly, make 
love, ridicule, and obſerve upon all the 
paſſengers, who are obliged to go by 
the places where they wait. Jhis licence 
makes different characters among them, 
and there are beaux, partymen, and 
trce-thinkers, in livery, I take it for a 
rule, that there is no bad man but 
makes a bad woman, and the contagion 
of vice is what ſhould make people cau- 
ticns of their behaviour. Juvenal ſays 
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* there is the greateſt reverence to he 
had to the prelence of children;* it 
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may be as well ſaid of the preſence of 
ſervants, and it would be ſome kind of 
virtue if we kept our vices to ourſelvez. 
It is a feeble authority which has not the 
ſupport of perſonal reſpe&t; and the de- 
pendence founded only upon their re- 
ceiving their maintenance of us, is not of 
force enough to ſupport us gant an 
habitual behaviour, for which they con. 
temn and deride us. No man can be 
well ſerved, but by thoſe who have an 
opinion of his merit; and that opinion 

annot be kept up, but by an excmp- 
tion from thoſe faults which we would 


reſtrain in our dependants. 


Though our fopperies imitated are 
ſubieCts of laughter, our vices transfer - 
red to our ſervants give matter of H. 
mentation. But there is nothing in 
which our families are fo decile, as n 
the imitation of our delights. It is 
therciore but common prudence to take 
care that our inferiors know of none 
but cur innocent ones. It is, methinks, 
a very arrogant thing to expect that the 
ſingle conſideration of not offending us 
ſhould curb our ſervants from vice, 
when much higher motives cannot mo- 
derate onr own inclinations. But 1 
began this paper with aun obſeryation 
that the lower world is gat into fathion- 
able vices, and above all to the undcr- 
ſtanding the language of the eye. There 
is nothing but writing ſongs which the 
footmen do not practiſe as well as their 
maſters. Spurious races of mankind, 
which pine in want, and periſh in their 
firit months of being, come into the 
world from this degeneracy. The poſ- 
ſeſſion of wealth and affluence ſeems to 
carry ſome fait extenuation of his guilt 
who 1s ſunk by it into luxury; but po- 
verty and fervitude, accompanied with 
the vices oi wealth and licentiouſneſs, s, 
I believe, a circumſtance of ill peculiar 
to our age. This may, perhaps, be 
matter of jeft, or is overlocked by tho? 
who do not turn their thoughts upon 
the actions of others. But from that 
one particular, of the immorality of our 
ſervants ariſing from the negligence cf 
maſters of families in their care of them, 
flows that irreſiſtible torrent of diſaſters 
which ſpreads itſelf through all human 
life. Old age opprefled with beggary, 
youth drawn into the commiſſion © 
murders and robberies, both owe their 
diſaſter to this evil. If we conſider the 
happineſs which grows out of a father!y 
conduct towards ſervants, it would en- 
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much as the effects of a libertine beha- 
viour to them would affright us. 
Lycurgus is a man of thai noble diſ- 


poſition, that his domeſtics, in a nation 


of the greateſt liberty, enjoy a freedom 
known only to themſelves, who live un- 
der his roof. He is the banker, the 
council, the parent of all his numerous 
dependents. Kindneſs is the law of his 
houſe, and the way%o his favour 13 he- 
ing gentle and weli-natured to their fel- 
low-ſervants. Every one recommends 
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eourage 2 man to that ſort of care, as | himſelf, by appearing officious to let 
their patron know the merit of others 


under his care. Many little fortunes 


have ftreamed out of his favour; and 
his prudence is ſuch, that the fountam 
is not exhauſted by the channels trom 
it, but it's way cleared to run ney 
meanders. He beftows with fo much 
judgment. that his bounty is the jncreate 
of his wealth; all who ſhare in his fa- 
vour, ars enabled to enjoy it by his 
example, and he has not only made, 
but qualified many a man to be rich, 
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MENS AGCGITAT M OIL E 1. 


ViaG. EN. 6. v. 727. 


A MIND INFORMS THE MASS. 


O one who regards things with a 
hiloſophical eye, and hath a foul 
capable of being delighted with the 
ſenſe that truth and knowledge prevail 
among men, it mult be a grateful re- 
flection to think that the ſublimeſt truths, 
which among the heathens only here and 
there one of brighter parts and more 
leiſure than ordinary could attain to, 
are now grown familiar to the meanett 
inhabitants of theſe nations. 

Whence came this ſurprizing change, 
that regions formerly inhabited by 
ignorant and ſavage people, ſhould now 
outſhine ancient Greece, and the other 


- eaſtern countries, ſo renowned of old, 


in the moſt elevated notions of theology 
and morality? Is it the effect of our own 
parts and induſtry? Have our common 
mechanics more zefined underſtandings 
than the ancicat philoſophers? It is 
owing to the God of Truth, who came 
down from Heaven, and condeſcended 
to be himſe'f our teacher. It is as we 
are Chriſtians, that we profeſs more ex- 
cellent and divine truths than the reſt of 
mankind. 

If there be any of the Free-thinkers 
who are not direct Atheiſts, charity 
would incline one to believe them 1gno- 


rant of what is here advanced. And it*+ 


is for their information that I write this 
paper, the deſign of which is to compare 
the ideas that Chriſtians entertain of the 
being and attributes of a God, with the 
groſs notions of the Heathen world. Is 


it poſſible for the mind of man to con- 


ceive a more auguſt idea of the Deity 


than js ſet foxth in the holy Scriptures}? 


I mall throw together ſome paſſages re- 

lating to this ſubject, which J propoſe 

only as philoſophical ſentiments, to be 

conſidered by a Free-thinker. 

* Though there be that are called 

Gods, yet to us there is but one God. 

He made the heaven, and heaven of 
heavens, with all their hoſt; the earth 

and all things that are therein; the 

ſ a, and all that is therein, He ſaid 
& Let them be,” and it was ſo. He hath 

* firetched forth the heavens. He hath 
founded the earth, and hung it upon 

© nothing, He hath ſhut up the ſca 

with doors, and ſaid “ Hitherto ſhalt 
©. thou come and no farther, and here 
5 ſhall thy proud waves be ftaid.” The 
© Lord is an inviſible ſpirit, in whom 
© we live, and move, and have our be- 
ing. He is the fountain of life. He 
© preferveth man and beaſt, He giveth 
food to all fleſh. In his hand is the 
© ſoul of every living thing, and the 
© breath of all mankind. The Lord 
* maketh poor and maketh rich. He 
* bringeth lowand lifteth up. He killeth 
© and maketh alive. He woundeth and 
* he healeth. By him kings reign, and 
* princes decree juſtice; and not a ſpar- 
© row falleth to the ground without him. 
* All angels, authorities, and powers, 
* are ſubje& to him. He appointeth the 
© moon for ſeaſons, and the {un knoweth 
* his going down. He thundereth with 
his voice, and directeth it under the 
5 whole heaven, and his lightning unto 
* the ends of the earth. Fire and hail, 
5 ſnow and vapour, wind and ftorm, 


F fulfil his word, The Lord is King 
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for ever and ever, and his dominion 


and the heavens ſhall periſh, but thou, 
O Lord, remaineſt. They all ſhall wax 
old, as doth a garment, and as a veſture 
ſhalt thou fold them up, and they ſhall 
be changed; but thou art the ſame, 
ani thy years ſhall have no end. God 
is perfect in knowledge; his under- 
ſtanding is infinite. He is the Father 
of lights. He looketh to the ends of 
the'earth, and ſeeth under the whole 
heaven. The Lord beholdeth all the 
children of men from the place of his 
habitation, and conſidereth all their 
works. He knoweth our down-fitting 
and up-riſing. He compaſieth our 
path, and counteth our ſteps. He is 
acquainted with all our ways; and when 
we enter our clofet, and ſhut our door, 
he ſeeth us. He knoweth the things 
that come into our mind, every one 
of them; and no thonght can be with- 
holden from him. The Lord is good 
to all, and his tender mercies are over 
all his works. He is a Father of the 
fatherleſs, and a judge of the widow. 
He is the God of peace, the Father of 
mercies, and the God of all comfort 
and conſolation. The Lord is great, 
and we know hun no: His greatneſs 
is unſearchable. Who but he hath 
meaſured the waters in the hollow of 
his hand, and meted out the heavens 
with a ſpan? Thine, O Lord, is the 
greatnels, and the power, and the 
glory, and the victory, and the ma- 
jetty. Thou art very great, thou art 
cloathed with honour. Heaven is th 
throne, and earth is thy fouotſtoo].” 
Can the mind of a philoſopher riſe to 
a more juſt and magnificent, and at the 
fame time a more amiable idea of the 
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x Deity than is here ſet forth in the ſtrongeſt 


* 


images and moſt eee language? 
And yet this is the language of ſhep- 
herds and fiſhermen. The illiterate Jews 
and poor perſecuted Chriftians retained 
theſe noble ſentiments, while the polite 
and powerful nations of the earth were 
given up to that ſottiſh ſort of worſhip, 
of which the following elegant deſcrip- 


tion is extracted from one of the inſpired 


writers. 

© Who hath formed a God, and mol- 
© ten an image that is profitable for no- 
© thing? The ſmith with the tongs both 


<© worketh in the coals and faſhioneth it 


£ with hammers, and worketh it with 


is an everlaſting dominion. The earth 
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* the ſtrength of his arms: yea he is 
© hungry, and his ſtrength faileth. He 
© drinketh no water, and is faint, A 
© man planteth an aſh, and the rain 
* doth nouriſh it. He burneth part 
© thereof in the fire. He roaſteth roaſt. 
© He warmeth himſelf. And the reſidue 
© thereof he maketh a God. He falleth 
* down unto it, and worſhippeth it, and 
* prayeth unto it, and faith—< Deliver 
% me, for thou art my God.” None 
conſidereth in his heart“ I have 
* burnt part of it in the fire, yea alſo, 
* I have baked. bread upon the coals 
© thereof; I have roaſted fleſh and eaten 
itz and ſhall I make the reſidue there- 
of an abomination? Shall J fall down 
© to the ſtock of a tree?” 

In ſuch circumſtances as theſe, for a 
man to declare for Free-thinking, and 
diſengage himſelf from the yoke of idola- 
try, were doing honour to human na- 
ture, and a work well becoming the 
great aſſerters of reaſon, But in a 
church, where our adoration is directed 
to the ſupreme Being, and (to ſay the 
leaſt) where is nothing either in the ob- 
ject or manner of worſhip that contra- 
dicts the light of nature; there, under 
the pretence of free-thinking, to rail at 
the religious inſtitutions of their coun - 
try, ſheweth an undiſtinguiſhing genius 
that miſtakes oppoſition for freedom of 
thought. And, indeed, notwith{tand- 
ing the pretences of ſome few among 
our Free-thinkers, I can hardly think 
there are men ſo ſtupid and inconſiſtent 
with themſelves, as to have a ſerious re- 
gard for natural religion, and at the 
ſame time uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 
deſtroy the credit of thoſe ſacred writ- 


ings, which as they have been the means 


of bringing theſe parts of the world to 
the knowledge of natural religion, fo 
in caſe they loſe their authority over the 
minds of men, we ſhould of courſe fink 
into the ſame idolatry which we ſee 
practiſed by other. unenlightened na- 
tions. | 

If a perſon who exerts himſelf in the 
modern way of free-thinking, be not a 
ſtupid idolater, it is undeniable that he 
contributes all he can to the making 
other men fo, either by ignorance or 
deſign; which lays him under the dilem- 
ma, I will not ſay of being a fool or 
knave, but of incurring the contempt 
or deteſtation of mankind. | 
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of Porte ſame faculty of reaſon and 
underſtanding which placeth us 
above the brute part of the creation, 
doth alſo ſubject our minds to greater 
and more manitgld diſquiets than crea- 
tures of an inferior rank are ſenſible of, 
It is-by this that we anticipate future 
diſaſters, and oft create to ourſelves real 
pain from imaginary evils, as well as 
multiply the pangs ariſing from thoſe 
which cannot be avoided. 

It behoves us therefore to make the 
beſt uſe of that ſublime talent, which, 
ſo long as it continues the inſtrument of 
paſſion, will ſerve only to make us mare 
miſerable, m proportion as we are more 
excellent than other beings. 

It is the privilege of a thinking being 
to withdraw from the objects that ſolicit 
his ſenſes, and turn his thoughts inward 
on himſelf, For my own part, I often 
mitigate the pain ariſing from the little 
mistortunes and diſappointments that 
chequer human life by this introverſion 
of my faculties, wherein I regard my 
own ſoul as the image of her Creator, 
and receive great conſolation from be- 
holding thoſe perfections which teſtity 
her divine original, and lead me into 
ſome knowledge of hereverialtingArche- 


. 

But there is not any property or cir- 
cumſtance of my being that I contem- 
* with more joy than my Immorta- 

ity. I can eaſily overlook any preſent 
momentary ſorrow, when I reflect that 
it is in my power to be happy a thouſand 
years hence. If it were not for this 


thought, I had rather be an oyſter than 


a man, the moſt {tupid and ſenſeleſs of 
animals than a reaſonable mind tortured 
with an extreme innate defire of that 
perfection which it deſpairs to obtain. 
It is with great pleaſure that I behold 
Inſtinct, Reaſon, and Faitu, concurring 
to atteſt this comfortable truth. It 1s 
revealed from Heaven; it 1s diſcovered 


by philoſophers; and, the ignorant, un- 


enlightened part of mankind, have a na- 
tural propenſity to believe it, It is an 
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agreeable entertainment to reflect on 
the various ſhapes under which this doc- 
trine has appeared in the world, The 
Pythagorean tranſmigration, the ſenſual 
habitations of the Mahcmetan, and the 
ſhady realms of Pluto, do all agree in 
the main points, the continuation of 
our exiſtence, and the diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments, proportioned 
to the merits or demerits of men in this 
lite. 

But in all theſe ſchemes there is ſome- 
thing grols and improbable, that ſhocks 
a reatonable and ſpeculative mind. 
Whereas nothing can be more rational 
and ſublime than the Chriſtian idea of a 
future ſtate. Eye hath not ſeen, nor 
© ear heard, neither hath it entered into 
* the heart of man to conceive the thin 
* which God bath prepared for thott 
that love him.“ The above-mentioned 
ſchemes are narrow tranſcripts of our 
prefent ſtate: but in this indefinite de- 
{ſcription there is ſomething ineffably 
great and noble. The mind of man 
muſt be raiſed to a higher pitch, not only 
to partake the enjoyments of the Chrit- 
tian Paradiſe, but even to be able to 
frame any notion of them. | 

Nevertheleſs, in order to gratify our 


imagination, and by way of condeſcen- 


ſion to our low way of thinking, the 
ideas of light, glory, a crown, &c. are 
made uſe of to adumbrate that which 
we cannot directly underſtand. The 
Lamb which is in the midſt of the 
© throne ſhall feed them, and ſhall lead 
them unto living fountains of waters; 
and God ſhall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. And there thall be 
no more death, neither ſorrow, nor 
crying; neither ſhell there be any 
more pain, for the former things are 
paſſed away, and bchold all things are 
new. There ſhall be no night there, 
and they need no candle, neither light 
of the ſun: for the Lord God giveth 
them light, and ſhall make them drink 
of the river of his pleaſures; and 
they ſhall reign for cver and ever. 

They 
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© They ſhail receive a crown of glory 
© which fadeth not away.” 

Theſe are cheering reflections; and I 
have often wondered that men could be 
found fo dull and phlegmatic, as to 
prefer the thought of annihilation before 
them; or ſo ill- natured, as to endeavour 
to perſu ide mankind to the diſbelief of 
what is ſo pleaſing and profitable even 
in the proſpect; or io blind as not to ſee 
that there is a Deity; and it there be, that 
this ſcheme of things flows from his at- 
tributes, and evidently correſponds with 
the other parts of his creation. 

I know not how to account for this 
abſurd turn of thought, except it pro- 
cced from a want ot other employment, 
- Joined with an affectation of ſingularity. 
I ſhall, therefore, inform our modern 
Free-thinkers of two points, whereof 
they ſeem to be ignorant. The firſt is, 
that it is not the being imgular, but be- 
ing ſingular for ſomething, that argues 
either extraordinary endowments of na- 
ture, or benevolent intentions to man- 
kind, which draws the admiration and 
eiteem of the world. A miſtake in this 
point naturally ariſes from that confu- 
Gon of thought which I do not remem- 


ber to have ſeen ſo great inſtances of is 
any writers, as in certain modern Free. 
thinkers. 

The other point is, that there are in- 
numerable objects within the reach of 4 
human mind, and each of theſe objects 
may be viewed in innumerable lights 
and poſitions, and the relations ariling 
between them are innumerable. There 
is, therefore, an infinity of things where- 
on to employ their thoughts, it not with 
advantage to the world, at leaſt with 
amuſement to themſelves, and without 
offence or prejudice to other people, 
If they proceed to exert their talent of 
Free-thinking m this way, they may be 
innocently duil, and no one take any 
notice of it. But to ſee men without 
either wit or argument pretend to run 
down divine and human laws, and treat 
their fellow-ſubjetts with contempt for 
profeſſing a belief of thoſe points on 
which the preſent as well as Ee in- 
tereſt of mankind depends, is not to be 
endured. For my own part, I ſhall omit 
no endeavours to render their perſons as 
deſpicable, and their practices as odious, 
in the eye of the world, as they de- 
{erve. 


N® XC. WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


en———  UNGCAR VICE COTIS 


1'LL PLAY THE WHETSTONE, 


T is, they ſay, frequent with au- 

thors to write letters to themlſclves, 
either out of lazineſs or vanity. 

The following is genuine, and, I 
think, deſerves the attention of every 
man of ſenſe in England. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
SIR, ” JUNE 20. 


HOUGH I am not apt to make 
complaints, and have never yet 
troubled you with any, and little thought 
I ever ſhould, yet ſeeing that in your 
paper of this day, you take no notice 
of yeſterday's Examiner, as I hoped you 
would; my love for my religion, which 
is ſo nearly concerned, would not permit 
me to be ſilent. The mätter, Sir, is 


this. A biſhop ® of our church (to 
* Dr, William Fleetwogd, Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 


Hog. Azs Porr. v. 304. 


CAEECR. 


whom the Examiner himſelf has nothing 
to object, but his care and concern for 
the Proteſtant religion, which by him, 
it ſcems, is thought a ſufficient fault) 
has lately publiſhed a book, in which 
he endeavours to ſhew the folly, igno- 
rance, and miſtake of the Church of 
Rome, m it's worſhip of ſaints: from 
this the Examiner takes occaſion to fall 
upon the author with his utmoſt malice, 
and to make him the ſubje& of his ridi- 
cule. Is it then become a crime for a 
Proteſtant to ſpeak or write in defence of 
his religion? Shall a Papiſt have Kave 
to print and publiſh in England what 
he pleaſes in defence of his own opinion, 
with the Examiner's approbation; and 
ſhall not a Proteſtant be 'permitted to 
write in anſwer to it? For this, Mr. 


Guardian, 


8 „ „„ an Ac 


THE GUARDIAN; 


Guardian, is the preſent cafe. Laſt year | 


a Papiſt (or to pleaſe Mr. Examiner, a 
Roman Catholic) publiſhed the Life of 
St. Wenefrede, tor the uſe of thoſe de- 
vout pilgrims who go in great numbers 
to offer up their prayers to her at her 
well. This gave occaſion to the worthiy 
prelate, in whoſe dioceſe that well ie, to 
make ſome obſervations upon it; * n 
order te undeceive ſo many poor deluded 

ople, l. o how little reaſon, and 
bo ſmall authority there 18, not only 
to believe any of the miracies attributed 
to St. Wenefrede, but even to believe 
there ever was ſuch a perſon in the world. 
And ſhall then a good man, upon ſuch 
an account, be liable to be abuſed in 
ſo public a manner? Can any good 
Church-of-England man bear to fee a 
biſhop, one whom her preſent, majeſty 
was pleaſed to make, treated in ſo ludi- 
crous a way? or ſhall one paſs by the 
ſcurrility and the immodeſty chat is to 
be found in ſeveral parts of the paper? 
Who can with patience ſee St. Paul and 
St. Weneirede ſet, by the Examiner, 
upon a level, and the authority for one 
made by him to be equal with that for 
the other? Who, that 1s a Chriſtian, 
can endure his inſipid mirth upon ſo 
ſerious an occaſion? I muſt confeſs it 
raiſes my indignation to the greateſt 
height, to ſee a pen that has been long 
employed in writing panegyrics upon 
perſons of the firſt rank, (who would be 
indeed to be pitied, were they to depend 
upon that for their praiſe) to ſee, I ſay, 
the ſame pen at laſt made uſe of in de- 
fence of popery. 

I think I may now, with juſtice, con- 
gratulate with thoſe whom the Examiner 
diſlikes; ſince, for my own part, I 
ſhould reckon it my great honour to be 
worthy his diſeitecm, and ſhould count 


his cenſure praiſe, T am, Sir, your 
molt humble ſervant. 1 
The above letter complains, with 
great juſtice, againlt this incorrigible 
creaturez but I do not infert any thing 
concerning him, in hopes what I tay will 
have any effect upon him, but to prevent 
the impreſſion which what he fays may 
have upon others. I ſhall end this paper 
1th a letter I have juſt now written to 
a gentleman, whole writings are often 
interted in the Guardian, without de- 
viation of one tittle from hat he ſends. 


SIR, JUNE 27, 
Have received the favour of your's 
with the incloſed, which made up the 
papers of the two laſt days. I cannot 
but look upon mylelt with great con- 


tempt and mortification, when I reflect 


that I have thrown away more hours 


than you have lived, though vou fo 
much excel me in every thing for which, 
I would live. Until I knew you, I. 
thought it the privilege of angels only. 


to be very knowing and very innocent. 
In the warmth of youth to be capable of 
ſuch abſtracted and virtuous reflections, 
(with a ſuitable life) as thoſe with which 
ou entertain yourſelf, is he utmoT of 
hk perfection and felicity, The 
greateſt honour I can conceive done to 
another, is when an eldcr does revermce 
to a younger, though that younger is 
not diſtinguiſhed above him by fortune. 
Your contempt of pleaſures, riches, and 
honour, will crown you with them all, 
and I wiſh you them not for your oven 
ſake, but for the reaſon which only 
would make them eligible by vourſct?, 
the good of others. I am, deareſt youth, 

your friend and admirer, 
NESTOR IRONSIDE, 


Noe XCI. THURSDAY, JUNE 25. 


a—_ EST SUA GRATIA PARIS. 


LITTLE THINGS HAVE THEIR VALUEs 


F- is the great rule of behaviour to 
follow nature. The author of the 
following letter is ſo much convinced of 
this truth, that he turns what would 
render a man of little ſoul exceptious, 
humourſome, and particular in all his 
actions, to a ſubject of raillery and 


mirth. He is, you muſt know, but 
half as tall as an ordinary man, but 1s 
contented to be ſtill at his friend's el 
bow, and has ſet up a club, by whic! 
he hopes to bring thoſe of his own #ize 
into a little reputation, 
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TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SIR, 


I Remember a ſaying of your's con- 

cerning perſons in low circumſtances 
or ſtature, that their littleneſs would 
hardly be taken notice of, if they did 
not manifeſt a conſciouſneſs of it them- 
ſelves in all their behaviour. Indeed, 
the obſervation that no man is ridicu- 
lous, for being what he is, but only 
in the affectation of being ſomething 
more, 1s equally true 1n regard to the 
mind and the body. 

I queſtion not but it will be pleaſing 
to you to hear, that a ſet of us have 
formed a ſociety, who are ſworn to 
© Dare to he ſhort,” and boldly bear 
out the dignity of littleneſs under the 
noſes of thoſe enormous engroſſers of 
manhood, thoſe hvperbolical monſters 
of the ſpecies, the tall fellows that over- 
look us. 

The day of our inſtitution was the 
tenth of December, being the ſhorteſt 
of the year, on which we are to hold an 
annual feaſt over a diſh of ſhrimps. 

The place we have choſen for this 
meeting is in the Little Piazza, notwith- 
out an eye to the neighbourhood of Mr. 
Powel's opera; for the performers of 
which we have, as becomes us, a bro- 
therly affection. 5 | 

At our firſt reſort hither, an old wo- 
man brought her fon to the club-room, 
deſiring he might be educated in this 
ſchool, becauſe the ſaw here were finer 
boys than ordinary. However, this ac- 
cident no way diſcouraged our deſigns. 
We began with ſending invitations to 
thoſe of a ſtature not excteding five feet, 
to repair to ouraſtembly; but the greater 
part returned excuſes, or pretended they 
were not qualified. 

One ſaid he was indeed but five ſoot 
at prelent, but repreſented that he ſhould 


ſoon exceed that proportion, his peri- 


wig-maker and ſhoe-maker having late- 
1y promiſed him three inches more be- 
twixt them. : | 
Another alledged, he was fo unfor- 
tunate as to have one leg ſhorter than 
the other, and whoever had determined 
his ſtature to five feet, had taken him 
at a difadvantage; for when he was 
mounted on the other leg, he was at 
leaſt five feet two inches and a half. 
There were ſome who queſtioned rhe 
exactneſs of our meaſures; and others, 
inſtead of complying, returned us in- 
formations of people yet ſhorter than 


* 
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themſelves. In a word, almoſt every 


one recommended ſome neighbour or 
acquaintance, whom he was.willing we 
ſhould look upon to be leſs than he. We 
were not a little aſhamed that thoſe who 
are paſt the years of growth, and whole 
beards pronounce them men, ſhould be 
guilty of as many unfair tricks in this 
point, as the molt aſpiring children when 
they are meaſured, 

We therefore proceeded to fit up the 
club-room, and provide conveniences 
for our accommodation. In the fir{t 
place we cauſed a total removal of al} 
the chairs, ſtools, and tables, which kad 
ſerved the groſs of mankind for many 
years. The diſadvantages we had un- 
dergone, while we made ule of theſe, 
were unſpeakable. The preſident's 
whole body was ſunk in the elbow- 
chair; and when his arms were ſpread 
over it, he appeared (to the great leſſen- 
ing of his dignity) like a child in a go- 
cart: it was alſo ſo wide in the ſeat, as 
to give a wag occaſion of ſaying, that, 
notwithſtanding the preſident fat in it, 
it was a ſede vacante. 

The table was ſo high, that one who 
came by chance to the door, ſecing our 
chins juſt above the pewter diſhes, took 
vs for a circle of men that fat ready to 
be ſhaved, and ſent in half a dozen bar- 
bers. Another time one of the club 
ſpoke contumeliouſly of the preſident, 
imagining he had been abſent, when he 
was only eclipſed by a flaſk of Florence 
which ſtood on the table in a parallel 
Iine before his face. We therefore new- 
furniſhed the room in all reſpects pro- 
portionably to us; and had the door 
made lower, ſo as to admit no man of 
above five feet high, without bruſhing 
his forctop, which whoever does is ut- 
terly unqualified to fit among us. 


Some of the ſtatutes of the Club are 
as follow.- 


1. If it be proved upon any member, 
though never ſo duly qualified, that he 
ſtrives as much as poſſible to get above 
his ſize, by ſtretching, cocking, or the 
like; or that he hath ſtood on tip- toe in 
a crowd, with deſign to be taken for as 
tall a man as the reſt; or hath privily 
conveyed any large book, cricket, or 
other device, under him, to exalt him on 
his ſeat: every ſuch offender tha!l be 
ſentenced to walk in pumps for a whole 
month, 

11, If any member ſhall take advon- 

tage, 
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tage, from the fulneſs or length of his 
wig, or any part of his dreſs, or the im- 
moderate extent ot his hat, or otherwiſe, 
to ſtem larger or higher than he 1s; it 
is ordered, he tha}l wear red heels to his 
ſhoes, and a red feather in his hat, which 
may apparently mark and, {et bounds 
to the extremities of his {mall dimen— 
ſion, that all people may readilv find 
him out between his hat and his ſhoes, 

111. It any member ſhall purchaſe a 
horte for his own riding above fourteen 
hands and a half in height, that horſe 
ſhal: forthwith be fold, a Scotch gailo- 
way bought in it's ſtead for bim, and 
the overp.us of the money hall treat the 
club. 

Iv. If any member, in direct con- 
tradiction to the fundamental laws of 


the ſociety, ſhall wear the heels of his 
ſhoes exceeding one inch and half, it 
ſha}l be interpreted as an open renun— 
ciation of hitleneſs, and the criminal 
ſhall inſtantly be expelled. Note, The 


form to be uled in expelling a member 


ſhall be in theſe words—* Go from 


© among us, and he tall if you canl' 
It is the unanimous opinion ot our 
whole ſociety, that ſince the race of man- 
kind is granted to have decreaſed in 
ſtature from the beginning to this pre- 
ſent, it is the intent of nature itſelf that 
men ſhould be little; and we believe that 
all human kind mall at laſt grow down 
to per tection, that is to ſay, be reduced 
to om own meaſure, I am very literally 
your humble tervant, 
BoB SHORT, 


No XCII. FRIDAY, JUNE 26. 


HOMUNCULI QUANTI SUNT, CUM RECOGITO! 


PrLAvTVUs., 


NOW 1 RECOLLECT, HOW CONSIDERARLE ARE THESE LITTLE MEN?! 


To NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 


SIR, 


HE Club riſing early this evening, 

1 have time to fintſh my account 
of it. You are already acquainted with 
the nature and deſign of our inſtitution; 
the characters of che members, and the 
topics of our converiation, are what re- 
main for the ſubject of this epiſtle. 

The moit eminent perſons of our aſs. 
ſembly are a little poet, a little lover, a 
little politician, and a little hero. The 
firſt of theſe, Dick Diſtich by name, 
we have elected preſident, not only as 
he is the ſhorteſt of us all, but becauſe 
he has entertained ſo juſt a ſent of the 
ſtature, as to go generally in black, that 
he may appear yet leſs. Nay, to that 
perfection is he arrived, that he ſtoops 
as he walks. The figure of the man 1s 
odd enough; he is a lively little crea- 
ture, with long arms and legs: a ſpider 
is no ill emblem of him. He has been 
taken at a diſtance for a ſmall wind- 
mill. But indeed what principally 
moved us in his favour was his talent in 
poetry; for he hath promiſed to under- 
take a long work in ſhort verſe to cele- 
brate the heroes of our ſize. He has 
entertained ſo great a reſpe& for Sta- 
ius, on the ſcore of that line 


Major in exigi0 reznabat corpere Virtus. 


A larger portion of heroic fire 
Did his tmall limbs and little breaſt inſpire, 


that he once deſigned to tranſlate the 
whole Thcbaid tor the fake of little Ty- 
deus. | 

Tom Tiptoe, a dapper black fellow, 
is the meſt gallant lover of the age. He 
is particularly nice in his habiliments; 
and to the end uſtice may be done him 
that way, conſtantly employs the ſame 
artiſt who makes attire for the neigk- 
bouring princes and ladies of quality at 
Mr. Powel's. The vivacity oi his tem- 
per inclines him ſometimes. to boaſt of 
the favours of the fair. He was the 
other night exculing his abſence from 
the club upon account of an aſſignation 
with a lady, (and, as he had the vanity 
to tell us, a tall one too) who had con- 
ſented to the full accompliſhment of his 
deſires that evening; but one of the com- 
pany, who was his confidant, aſſured 
us ſhe was a woman of humour, and 
made the agreement on this condition, 


that his toe ſhould be tied to hers. 
Our politician is a perſon of real gra- 


vity, and profeſſed wiſdom. Gravity in 
a man of this ſize, compared with that 
of one of ordinary bulk, appears hke the 
gravity of a cat compared with that of 

0 2 a lion. 
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a lion. This gentleman is accuſtomed 
to talk to himſelf, and was once over- 
heard to compare his own perſon to a 
little cabinet, wherein are locked up all 
the ſecrets of ſtate, and refined ſchemes 
of princes. His face is pale and mea- 
gre, which proceeds from much watch- 
ing and ſtudying for the welfare of Eu- 
rope, which is alſo thought to have ſtint- 
ed his growth: for he hath deſtroyed his 
own conſtitution with taking care of 
that of the nation. He is what Monſieur 
Balzac calls „a great diſtiller of the 
£ maxims of Tacitus.“ When he ſpeaks, 
it is ſlowly, and word by word, as one 
that is loth to enrich you too faſt with 
his obſervations; like a limbeck that 
gives you, drop by drop, an extract of 
the ſimples in it. 

The laſt I hall mention is Tim Tuck, 
the hero. He is particularly remark - 
able for the length of his ſword, which 
interſects his perſon in a croſs line, and 
makes him appear not unlike a fly, that 
the boys have run a pin through and fet 
a walking, He once challenged a tal} 
fellow for giving him a blow on the 
pate with his elbow as he paſſed along 
the ſtreet. But what he especially va- 
Jues himſelf upon is, that in all the 
cxmpaigns he has made, he, never once 
ducked at the whiz of a cannon-ball. 
Tim was full as large at fourtcen years 
old as he is now. This we are tender 
of 'mentioning, your little heroes being 
generally choteric, 

_ Theſe are the gentlemen. that moſt 
enliven our converſation. The diſcourſe 
generally turns upon fuch accidents, 
whether fortunate or unfortunate, as are 
daily occaſioned by our ſize: theſe we 
faithfully communicate, either as mat- 
ter of mirth or of conſolation to each 
other. The preſident had lately an un- 
lucky fall, being unable to keep his legs 
on a ſtormy day; whereupon he informed 
us, it was no new diſaſter, but the ſame 
a certain anc:ent poet had been ſubject 
to, who is recorded to have been ſo 
Tight, that he was obliged to poiſe him- 
ſeik againſt the wind with lead on one 
ſide, and his own works on the other. 
The lover confeſſed the other night that 
he had bcen cured of love to a tall wo- 
man, by reading over the legend of Ra- 
gotine in Scaron, with his tea, three 
mornings ſucceſſively. Our hero rare- 
ly acquaints us with any of his unſuc- 
celsful adventures: and as for the poli- 


tician, he declares himſelf an utter ene- 
my to all kind ot burleſque, ſo will never 
diſcompoſe the auſterity of his aſp by 
laughing at our adventures, much leſs 

diſcover any of his on in this Judi. 

crous light. Wahatever he tells of any 

accidents that beizi him, is by wa of 

complaint, nor 1s he to be laughed at but 

in his abſence. 

We are likewile particularly careful 
to communicate in the club all tach paſ- 
ſages of hiſtory, or characters of illuſ- 
trious pertonages, as any way reflect 
honour on little men. Tim Tuck, hay- 
ing but juſt reading enough for a mili- 
tary man, perpetvally entertains ds with 
the ſame ſtories, of little David, that 
conquored the mighty Goliah; and little 
Luxembourg, that made Louis XIV. a 
grand monarqu 2; never forgetting little 
Alexander the Great, Dick Diſtich ce- 
lebrates the exceeding humanity of Au- 
guſtus, who called Horace Lepidiſſimum 
Homunciolumz and is wondertully pleaſ- 
ed with Voiture and Scaron, for having 
ſo well deſcribed their diminutive forms 
to all poſterity. He is peremptorily of 
opinion, againſt a great reader, and all 
his adherents, that ZEſop was not a jot 
properer or handſomer than he is repre- 
ſented by the common pictures. But 
the ſoldier bclieves with the learned 
perſon above-mentioned; for he thinks 
none but an impudent tall author could 
be guilty of ſuch an unmannerly piece 
of ſatire on little warriors, as his battle 
of the mouſe and the frog. The poli- 
tician is very proud of a certain king of 
Egypt, called Bocchor, who, as Dio- 
dorus aſſures us, was a perſon of very 
low ſtature, but far exceeded all that 
went before him in diſcretion and po- 
litics. | 

As I am ſecretary to the club, it is 
my bulineſs, whenever we meet, to take 
minutes of the tranſactions: this has 
enabled me to ſend you the foregoing 
particulars, as I may hereafter other me- 
moirs. We have ſpies appointed in 
every quarter of the town, to give us in- 
formations of the miſbehaviour of ſuch 
refractory perſons as refuſe to be ſub- 
ject to our ſtatutes. Whatſoever aſpir- 
ing practices any of theſe our people 
hall be guilty of in their amours, ſin- 
gle combats, or any indire& means to 
manhood, we ſhall certainly be acquaint- 
ed with, and publiſh to the world for 


their puniſhment and reformation; for 


the 
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the preſident has granted me the ſole 
property of expoſing and ſhewing to the 


town all ſuch intractable dwarfs, whoſe 


circumſtances exempt them from being 
carried about in boxes : reſerving only 
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to himſelf, as the right of a poet, thoſe 
{mart characters that will ſhine in epi- 
grams. Venerable Neſtor, I ſalute you 
in the name of the Club. 


BoB SHOR r, Secretary. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 25. 


— ST ANIMUS LUCIS CONTEMP TOR. 


THE THING CALL'D LIFE WITH FASE IT CAN DISCLAIM». 


HE following letters are curious 
and inftrative, and ſhall make up 
the buline!: of the day. 


TOTHEAUTHOR OF THEGUARDIAN, 
SIR, JUNE 25, 1713. 

HE incloſed is a faithful tranſlation 

from an old author, which, if it de- 


| ſerves your notice, let the readers gueſs 


whether he was a Heathen or a Chriſtian. 
I am your mott humble ſervant. 


© I cannot, my friends, forbear let» 
© ting you know what I think of death; 
for methinks I view and underſtand 
it much hetter, the nearer I approach 
© to it. TI am convinced that your fa- 
* thers, thoſe illuſtrious perſons whom I 
© ſo much loved and honoured, do not 
© ceaſe to live, though they have paſſed 
* through what we call death; they are 
* undoubtedly ſtill living, but it is that 
ort of life which alone deſerves truly 
to he called lite. In effect, while we 
© are confined to bodies, we ought to 
* eſteem ourſelves no other than a ſort 
© of galley- ſlaves at the chain, ſince the 
© foul, which is ſomewhat divine, and 
* deſcends from heaven as the place of 
© it's original, ſeems debaſed and diſho- 
* noured by the mixture with fleſh and 
© blood, and to be in a ftate of baniſh- 
ment from it's celeſtial country, I 
© cannot help thinking too, that one 
* main reaſon of uniting fouls to bodies 
was, that the great work of the uni- 
© verſe might have ſpe&ators to admire 
© the beautiful order of nature, the re- 
* gular motion of keavenly bodies, who 
* ſhould ftrive to expreſs that regularity 
n the uniformity of their lives. When 
© I conſider the boundleſs activity of 
our minds, the remembrance we have 
aof things pait, our fore ſight of what is 
to come; when I reflect on the noble 


diſcoveries and vaſt improvements by 
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which theſe minds have advanced arts 
and ſciences; I am entirely perſuaded, 
and out of all doubt, that a nature 
which has in itfelf a fund of ſo many 
exccllent things, cannot poſſibly be 
mortal, I obſerve further, that my 
mind is altogether imple, without the 
mixture of any ſubſtance or nature 
different from it's own; I conclude 
from thence that it is indiviſible, and 
conſequently cannot periſh. 

© By no means think, therefore, my 
dear friends, when I ſhall have quitted 
© you, that I ceaſe to he, or ſhall ſubſiſt 
© no where, Remember that while we 
© live together, you do not ſee my mind, 
© and yet are ſure that I have one ac- 
o 
c 
c 
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tuating and moving my body; doubt 


not then but that this ſame mind will 


have a being when it is ſeparated, 
though you cannot then perceive it's 
actions. What nonſenſe would it be 
to pay thoſe honours to great men 
after their deaths, which we conſtant- 
ly do, if their fouls did not then ſub- 
it? For my own part, I could never 
imagine that our minds live only when 
united to bodies, and die when they 
leave them; or that they ſhall ceaſe to 
think and underſtand when diſengaged 
from hñodies, which without them have 
neither ſenſe nor reaſon; on the con- 
trary, I believe the ſoul, when ſepa- 
rated from matter, to enjoy the greateſt 
purity and ſimplicity of it's nature, 
and to have much more wiſdom and 
light than while it was united. We 
ſee when the body dies what becomes 
of all the parts which compoſed it; but 
we do not fee the mind, either in the 
body, or when it leaves it. Nothing 
more reſembles death than ſlecp, and 
it is in that ſtate that the foul chiefly 
ſhews it has ſomething divine in it's 
nature, How much more then muſt 
it ſhew it, when entirely diſengaged?? 
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believed neither reſurrection, nor angel, 


thoſe who had before impriſoned Peter 
| and 
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| TO THEAUTHOR OF THE GUARDIAN. Tor ſpirit; i. e. in plain Engliſh, they 
| 418, were Deiits at leaſt, if not Atheiſts, 
SIN CE you have not refuſed to inſert They could outwardly comply with, L 
| matters of a theological nature in thoſe and conform to the eſtabliſnment in b 
] excellent papers with which you daily church and ſtate, and they pretended - 
| hath inſtruc and divert us, I earneltly forſooth to belong oniy to a porticular H 
| deſire you to print the following paper. ſect; and becaule there was nothin; in h 
| - The notions-thereia advanced are, for the jaw of Moſes which in fo many aj 
| ought I Kno, new to the Engliſh reader; words aflerted a reſurrection, they ay. ti 
| and, if they are true, will afford room pearcd to adhere to that in a particular cl 
| for many uſeful interences. m-nner beyond any other part , ine Ti 
| No man that reads the Evangeliſts, Ol Tettament. Theſe men, therefore, at 
but mult obſerve, that our bleſſ:d 8a- julily dreaded the fpreading of Cie 88 
viour does upon every occaſion ben all tianity after the aſcenon of ou Lord, of 
his force and zeal to rebuke and carrect becauſe it was wholly founded upon his fil 
the hypocriſy of the Phariſees. Upon refurrection. Ret 
1 that ſubject he ſhews a wax th which Accordingly, therefore, when Peter le 
one meets with in no other part of his and John had cured the lame man at the uf 
ſermons. They were ſo enrage:l at this beautiful gate of the temple, and had a 
| public detection of their ſecret villainies, thereby raiſed a wonderful expectation th 
| by one who ſaw through all their if- * of themtelves among the people, the th 
| guiſes, that they joined in the proſecu - prieſts and Sadducees (Acts rv.) clapt m 
| tion of him, which was ſo vigorous, them up, and tent them away, tor the th 
| that Pilate at lat conſented to his death. firſt time, with a ſevere. reprimand, he 
The frequency and vehemence of theſe Quickly after, when the deaths of Ana- | an 
reprefentations of our Lord have made, nias and Sapphira, ard the many mira— = ho 
the word Phariſee to be looked upon as cles wrought after thoſe ſevere inſtances Wa 
odious among Chriſtians, and to mean of the apoſtolical power had alarined the SE thy 
only one who lays the utmoſt ſtreſs upon prieſts, who looked upon the temple- di 
the outward, ceremonial, ant ritual part worſhip, and conſequently their bread, Ss fa] 
| of his rel gion, without having ſuch an to be truck at; theſe prieſts, and all an 
| inward ſenſe of it, as would lead him to they that were wth them, who were of an 
| a general and ſincere obſervance of thoſe the ſect of the Sadducees, impritoned the 
| duties which can only ariſe from the the apoſtles, intending to examine them the 
| heart, and which cannot be ſuppoſed to in the great council the next day. Where, bet 
| ſpring from adefire of appluuſe or profit, when the council met, and the prieſts wh 
f This is plain from the hiftory of the and Sadducees propoſed to proceed with by 
| life and actions of our Lord in the four great rigour againſt them, we find that ſty 
| Ervangeliits. One of them, St. Luke, Gamaiie!, a very eminent Phariſce, St. ha\ 
continued his hiſtory down in a ſecond Paul's maſter, a man of great authority we: 
! art, which we commonly cail The among the people, many of whole de- | out 
| Ads of the Apoſtles. Now it is ob- terminations we have til] preſerved in F ma 
ſervahle, that in this ſecond part, in the body of the Jewiſh traditions, com- 2 \ 
| which he gives a particular account of monly called the Talmud, oppoſed their che 
| what the apoſtles did and ſuffered at Je- heat, and told them, for ought they con 
| ruſalem, upon their firſt entering upon knew, the apoſtles might be actuated by not 
It their commiſſion, and alſo of what St. the Spirit of God, and that in ſucha RE tor) 
| Pau! did after he as conſecrated to the caſe it would be in vain to oppoſe them, no 
apoſtleſaip until his journey to Rome, ſince if they did fo, they would only then 
we find not only no oppoſition to Chriſ fight againſt God, whom they could not 
tianity from the Phariices, but ſeveral overcome. Gamaliel was ſo confider- We 
ſignal occations in which they aſſiſtel able a man among his own ſect, that hs 
it's firſt teachers, when the Chriſtian we may reaſonably believe he ſpoke the We 
church was in it's infant ſtate. The ſenſe of his party as well as his own. FE” 
true, „ealous, and hearty perſecutors of St. Stephen's martyrdom came on pre- 
Chriſtianity at that time were the Sad- ſently after, in which we do not find 
ducees, whom we may truly call the the Phariſees, as ſuch, had any hand; 4 
Free- thinkers among the Jews. They it is probable that he was proſecuted by Wh 
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and john. One novice, indeed, of that 
ſet, was fo zealous, that he kept the 
cloaths of thoſe that ſtoned him. This 
novice, whoſe zeal went heyond all 
bounds, was the great St. Paul, who 
was peculiarly honoured with call from 
Heaven, by which he was converted; and 
he was afterwards, by God himſelf, 
appointed o be tſie apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles. Beſides him, and him too re- 
claimed in ſo glorious a manner, we find 
no one Phariſee either named or hinted 
at by St. Luke, as an oppoſer of Chriſ- 


tianity in «thoſe earlieſt days. What 


others might do we know not. But we 
find the Sadducees purſuing St. Paul 
even to death at his coming to Jeruſa- 
lem, in the 21ſt of the Acts. He then, 


upon all occaſions, owned himſelf to be. 


a Phariſee. In the 22d chapter he told 
the people, that he had been bred up at 
the feet of Gamaliel after the ſtricteſt 


manner, in the law of his fathers. In 


the 23d chapter he told the council that 
he was a Phariſee, the ſon of a Phariſce, 
and that he was accuſed for aſſerting the 
hope and reſurrection of the dead, which 
was their darling doctrine, Hereupon 
the Phariſees ſtood by him, though the 

did not own our Saviour to be the Met. 
bah ; yet they would not deny but ſome 
angel or ſpirit mighthave ſpoken to him, 
and then, if they oppoſed him, they 
ſhould fight againſt God. This was 
the very argument Gamaliel had uſed 
before. The reſurrection of our Lord, 
which they ſaw fo ſtrenuouſly aflerted 


by the apoſtles, whoſe miracles they alſo 


ſaw and owned, (Ads iv. 16.) ſcems to 
have ſtruck them, and many of them 
were converted (Acts xv. 5.) even with- 
out a miracle, and the reſt ſtood ſtill and 
made no oppoſition. 

We ſee here what the part was which 
the Phariſees ated in this important 
conjuncture. Of the Sadducees we meet 
not with one in the whole apoſtolic hiſ- 
tory that was converted. We hear of 
no miracles wrought to convince any of 
mem, though there was an eminent one 
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wrought to reclaim a Phariſee. St. 
Paul, we ſee, after his converſion, always 
gloried in his having been bred a Pha- 
riſce. He did fo to the people of Jeru- 
ſalem, to the great council, to King 
Agrippa, and to the Philippians. So 
that from hence we may juſtly infer, 
that it was not their inſtitution, which 
was in itſelf laudable, which our bleficd 
Saviour found fault with, hut it was 
their hypocriſy, their covetouſne!s, their 
oppreſſion, their overvaluing themſelves 
upon their zeal for the ceremonial law, 
and their adding to that yoke by their 
traditions; all which were not properly 
eſſentials of their inititution, that our 
Lord blamed. 

But I muſt not run on. WhatZT 
would obſerve, Sir, 13, that Atheiſm 
is more dreadful, and would be more 
grievous to human ſociety, if it were in- 
veſted with ſufficient power, than reli- 
gion under any ſhape, where it's profeſ- 
ſors do at the hottom believe what they 
profeſs. I deſpair not of a papiſt's con- 
verſion, though I would not willingly 
lie at a zealot papiſt's mercy, (and no 
Proteftar;c wouls, if he knew what 
Popery is) though he truly believes in 
our Saviour, Eut the Free-thinker, 
who ſcarcely believes there 15 2 God, 
and certainly diſbelieves revelation, is A 
very terrible animal. He will talk of 
natural rights, and the juſt freedoms of 
mankind, no longer than until he him- 
ſelf gets into power; and by the jnſtance 
before us, we have {ſmall grounds to 
hope for his falvation, or that God will 
ever vouchſafe him fufficient grace to 
reclaim him from errors, winch hare 
been ſo immediately leveiled againſt him - 


ſelf. 


If theſe notions be true, as J verily 
believe they are, I thonght they might 
be worth publiſhing at this time; for 
which reaion they are {eat in this man— 
ner to you by, Sir, your moſt humble 
ſervant, 


M. N. 
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INGENIUM SBI QUOD VACUAS DESUMPSIT ATHENAS, 
ET -STUDIIS ANNOS SEPTEM DEDIT, INSENUITQUE 
LIBRIS ET CURIS;z STATUA TACITURNIUS EXIT 
PLERUMQUE, ET RISU POPULUM QUATIT 


IMITATE PD. 

THE MAN, WHO STRETCH'D IN 1818“ CALM RETREAT, 
TO BOOKS AND STUDY GIVES SEVEN YEARS COMPLEAT, - 
SEE! STROW'D WITH LEARNED DUST, HIS NIGHT-CAP ON, 
HE WALKS, AN OBJECT NEW BENEATH THE SUN! 

THE BOYS FLOCK ROUND HIM, AND THE PEOPLE START; 
SO STIFF, so MUTE! SOME STATUE, YOU WOULD SWEAR, 
STEPT FROM IT'S PEDESTAL TO TAKE THE AIR! 


INCE our ſucceſs in worldly mat- 
ters may be ſaid to depend*upon our 
education, it will be very much to the 
purpoſe to enquire if the toundations of 
our fortune could not be laid deeper and 
ſurer than they are. The education of 
youth falls of neceſſity under the direc- 
tion of thoſe who, through fondneſs to 
us and our abilities, as well as to their 
own unwarrantable conjectures, are very 
likely to be deceived; and the miſery of 
it is, that the poor creatures, who are the 
ſafferers upon wrong advances, ſeldom 
find out the errors, until they become 
irretrievable. As the greater number 
of all degrees and conditions have their 
education at the Univerſities, the errors 
which I conceive. to be in thoſe places, 
fall moſt naturally under the following 
obſervations. The firſt miſinanagement 
in theſe public nurſeries, is the calling 
together a number of pupils, of how!o- 
ever different ages, views, and capaci- 
ties, to the ſame lectures: but, ſurely, 
there can-be no reaſon to think, that a 
delicate tender babe, juit weaned from 
the boſom of his mother, indulged in all 
the impertinencies of his heart's deſire, 
ſhould be equally capable of receiving a 
lecture of philoſophy, with a hardy ruf- 
fian of full age, who hayheerr cccation= 
ally ſcourged through ſome of the great 
ſchools, groaned under conſtant rebuke 
and chaſtiſement, and maintained a ten 
years war with literature, under very 
ſtrict and rugged diſcipline. . 
I know the reader has pleaſed himſelf 
with an anſwer to this already, viz, 
That an attention to the particular abi- 
lities and deſigns of the pupil cannot be 
expected from the trifling alary paid 


upon ſuch account, The price indeed 
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which 1s thought a ſufficient reward, for 
any advantages a youth can receive from 
a man of learning, is an abominable 
con ſideration; the enlarging which, 
would not only increaſe the care of tu- 
tors, but would be a very great encou- 
ragement to ſuch as deſigned to take this 
province upon' them, to furniſh them- 
ſelves with a more general and extenſive 
knowledge. As the caſe now ſtands, 
thoſe of the firſt quality pay their tutors 
but little above half ſo much as they do 
their footaien: what morality, what hiſ- 
tory, what taſte of the modern languages, 
what, laſtly, that can make a man hap- 
Py, or great, may not be expected in re- 
turn for ſuch an immenſe treaſure, Tt 
is monſtrous indeed, that the men of the 
beſt eſtates and families are more ſoli- 
citous avout the tutelage of a favourite 
dog or horſe, than of their-heirs male. 
The next evil is the pedantical venera- 
tion that is maintained at the Univerſity 
for the Greek and Latin, which puts the 
youth upon ſuch exerciſes, as many of 
them arc incapable of performing with 
any tolerable ſucceſs. Upon this emer- 
gency they are ſuccoured by the allowed 
wits of their reſpective colleges, who are 
always ready to befriend them with two 
or three hundred Latin or Greek words 
thrown together, with a very ſmall pro- 
portion of ſenſe, : 

But the moſt eſtabliſned error of our 
Univerſity education, is the general neg - 
let of all the little eee and 
accompliſhments which make up the cha- 
racter of a well-bred man, and the ge- 
neral attention to what 1s called decp 
learning. But as there are very few 


bleſſed with a genius, that ſhall force 
ſucceſs by the ſtrength of itſelf — 
anc 
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and few occaſions of life that require the 
aidof ſuch genius; the vaſt majority of the 
unbleſſed ſouls ought to ſtore themſelves 


with ſuch acquiſitions, in which every 


man has capacity to make a conſiderable 
progreſs, and from which every common 
occaſion of life may reap great advan- 
tage. The perſons that may be uſeful 
to us in the making our fortunes, are 
ſuch as are already happy in their own; 
I may proceed to ſay, that the men of 
figure and family are more ſuperficial in 
their education. than thoſe =. leſs de- 
gree, and, of courſe, are ready to en- 
courage and protect that qualification 
in another which they themſelves are 
maſters of. For their own application 
implies the purſuit of ſomething com- 
mendable; and when they ſee their own 
characters propoſed as imitable, they 
muſt be won by ſuch an irreſiſtible flat- 
tery. But thoſe of the Univerſity, who 
are to make their fortunes by a ready 
inſinuation into the favour of their ſu- 
periors, contemn this neceſſary foppery 
lo far, as not to be able to ſpeak com- 
mon ſenſe to them, without heſitation, 
perplexity, and confuſion. For want of 
care in acquiring leſs accompliſhments 
which adorn E life, he that is ſo 
unhappy as to be born poor, is con- 
demned to a method that will very pro- 
bably keep him ſo. 

I hope all the learned will forgive me 
what is ſaid purely for their ſervice, and 
tends to no other injury againſt them, 
than admoniſhing them not to overlook 
ſuch little qualifications, as they every 
day ſee defeat their-greater excellencies 
in the purſuit both of reputation and 
fortune. 

If the youth of the Univerſity were to 
be advanced, according to their ſuffici- 
ency in the ſevere progreſs of learning; 
or © riches could be ſecured to men of 
* underſtanding, and favour to men of 
© ikill;* then indeed all ſtudies were ſo- 


lemnly to be defied, that did not ſeriouſ- 


ly purſue the main end: but ſince our 
merit is to be tried by the unſkilful many, 
we muſt gratify the ſenſe of the injudi- 
eious majority, ſatisfying ourſelves that 
the ſhame of a trivial qualification ſticks 
only upon him that prefers it to one more 
ſubſtantial. The more accompliſhments 
a man 1$ maſter of, the better is he pre- 
pared for a more extended acquaintancez 
and upon theſe confiderations without 
doubt, the author of the Italian book 
called Il Cortegiano, or The Courticr, 


makes throwing the bar, vaulting the 
horſe, nay, even wreſtling, with ſeveral 
other as low qualifications, neceſſary for 
the man whom he figures for a perfect 
courtier; for this reaſon, nodoubt, becauſe 
his end being to find grace in the eyes of 
men of all degrees, the means to purſue 
this end, was the furniſhing him with 
ſuch real and ſecming* excellencies as 
each degree had it's particular taſte of. 
But thoſe of the Univerſity, inſtead of 


employing their leiſure hours in the pur- 


ſuit of ſuch acquiſitions as would ſhort- 
en their way to better fortune, enjoy 
thoſe moments at certain houſes in the 
town; or repair to others at very pretty 
diſtances out, of it, where * they drink 
and forget their poverty, and remem- 


© ber their miſery no more. Perſons of 


this indigent education are apt to paſs 
upon themſelves and others for modeſt, 
elpecially in the point of behaviour; 
though it is eaſy to prove, that this miſ- 
taken modeſty not only ariſes from ig- 
norance, but begets the appearance of 
of it's oppoſite, pride: for he that is 
conſcious of his own inſufficiency to ad- 
dreſs his ſuperiors without appearing ri- 
diculous, is by that betrayed into the 
ſame negle& and indifference towards 
them, which may bear the conſtruction 
of pride. From this habit they begin to 
argue againſt the baſe ſubmiſſive appli- 
cation from men of letters to men of for- 
tune, and be grieved when they ſee, as 
Ben Johnſon lays— 


The learned pate 
Duck to the golden fool 


though theſe are points of neceſſity and 
convenience, and to be eſteemed ſub- 
miſſions rather to the occaſion than to 
the perſon. It was a fine anſwer of 
Diogenes, who being aſked in mockery, 
why philoſophers were the followers of 
rich men, and not rich men of philoſo- 
phers; replied—* Becauſe the one knew 
© what they had need of, and the other 
did not.“ It certainly muſt be diſficult to 
prove, that a man of buſineſs or a pro- 
feſſion ought not to be what we call a 
gentleman, but yet very few of them are 
ſo. Upon this account they have little 
e e with thoſe who might do 
them moſt ſervice, but upon ſuch occa- 
ſions only as application 1s made to them 
in their particular calling; and for any 
thing they can do or ſay in ſuch matters 
have their reward, 2nd therefore raiher 
receive than confer an obligation: where- 
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as he that adds his being agreeable to 
his being ſerviceable, is conſtantly in a 
capacity of obliging others. The cha- 
racter of a beau is, I think, what the 
men that pretend to learning pleaſe them- 
ſelves in ridiculing: and yet if we com- 


are theſe perſons as we fee them in pub-: 
ſie, we ſhall find that the lettered cox - 


combs, without good-breeding, give 
more juſt oceaſion to raillery, than the un- 
lettered coxcombs with it: as our be- 
haviour falls within the judgment of 
more perſons than our converſation, and 
a failure in it is therefore more viſible. 
What pleaſant victories over the loud, 
the faucy, and the illiterate, would at- 
tend the men of learning and breeding; 
which qualifications, could we but join 
them, would beget ſuch a confidence, as, 


ariſing from good ſenſe and good na- 
ture, would never let us oppreis others, 
or deſert ourſelves. In ſhort, whether a 
man intends a life of buſineſs or plea. 
ſure, it is impoſſible to purſue either in 
an elegant manner, without the help of 
good - breeding. I ſhall conclude with 


the face at leaſt of a regular diſcourſe; 


and ſay, if it is our behaviour and ad- 
dreſs upon all common occaſions that 
prejudice people in our favour or to our 
diſadvantage, and the more ſubſtantial 
parts, as our learning and induſtry, can- 
not poſſibly appear but to few; it is not 
juſtifiable to tpend ſo much time, in that 
which ſo very few are judges of, and 
utterly ncgle& that which falls within 
the cenſure of ſo many. 


Ne XCV. TUESDAY, JUNE 20. 


* 


ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM 


A EROWN OF PETITIONERS, 


Find buſineſs increaſe upon me very 


much, as will appear by the follow- 
ing letters, 


SIR, OXFORD, JUNE 24, 1773. 
HIS day Mr. Oliver Purville, Gen- 
tleman, property-man to the Thea- 
tre Royal in the room of Mr. William 
Peer, deceaſed, arrived here in widow 
Bartlett's waggon. He is an humble 
member of the little club, and a paſſion- 
ate man, which makes him tell the diſ- 
aſters which he met with on his road hi- 
ther, a little too incoherently to be right- 
E By what I can gather 
rom him, it ſeems that within three 
miles of this fide Wickham, the party 
was ſet upon by highwaymen, Mr.Pur- 


ville was ſupercargo to the great hamper 


in which were the following goods. 
The chains. of Jaffeir and Pierre; the 
crowns and ſcepters of the poſterity of 
Banquo; the bull, bear, and horſe, of 
Captain Otter; bones, ſkulls, pickaxes, 
and a bottle of brandy, and five muſkets; 
fourſcore pieces of ſtock-gold, aud thir- 
ty pieces of tin-ſilver, hid in a green 
purſe within a ſkull. Theſe the rob- 
bers, by being put up ſafe, ſuppoſed to 
be true, and rid off with, not forgetting 
to take Mr. Purville's current coin, 


Hor, SAT. 6. I. 2. v. 33+ 


Caren. 


They broke the armour of Jacomo, 
which was caſed up in the ſame hamper; 
and one of them put on the taid Jaco- 
mo's maſk to eſcape. They alſo did ſe- 
veral extravagancies with no other pur- 
poſe but to do miſchief; they broke 1 
mace for the Lord Mayor of London. 
They alſo deſtroyed the world, the ſun 
and moon, whict lay looſe in the wag- 
gon. Mrs. Bartlett is frighted out of 
her wits, for Purville ſays he has her 
ſervant's receipt for the world, and ex- 
pes ſhe ſha}l make it good. Purville 
is reſolved to take no lodgings in town, 
but makes behind the. ſcenes. a bed- 
chamber of the hamper: his bed is that 
in which Deſdemona is to die, and he 
uſes the ſheet in which Mr. John ſon is 
tied up in a comedy, for his own bed of 
nights. It it to be hoped the great ones 
will conſider Mr. Purville's loſs. One 
of the robbers has ſent, by a country 
fellow, the ſtock gold, and had the im- 
. to write the following letter to 
r. Purville. 


* 


SIR, 


17 you had been an honeſt man, you 


would not have put bad money up- 
on men who ventured their lives tor 


Ji, 
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it. Bu we ſhall ſee you when you come 


back. 
Purlt1P SCOWRER, 


There are many things in this matter 
which employ the ableſt men here, as 
whether an action will lie for the world 
among people who make the moſt of 
words; or whether it be adviſeable to 
call that round ball the world; and if 
we do not call it fo, whether we can have 
any remedy? The ableſt lawyer here 
ſays there is no help; for if you call it 
the world, it will be anſwered, how could 
the world be in one ſhire, to wit, that of 
Buckingham; for the county muſt be 
named; and if you do not name it we 
ſhall certainly be nonſuited. I do not 
know whether I make myſelf underitood; 
but you underſtand me right when you 
believe Jam your molt humble ſervant, 
and faithful correſpondent, 

THE PROMPTER. 


HONOURED SIR, 


yo UR character of Guardian makes 
it not only neceſſary, but becoming, 
to have ſeveral employed under you. 
And being myſelf ambitious of your 
ſervice, lam now your humble petitioner 
to be admitted into a place I do not find 
vet diſpoſed of—TI mean that of your 
lion-catcher. It was, Sir, for want of 
ſuch commiſſion from your honour, that 
very many lions have lately eſcaped. 
However, I made bold to diſtinguiſh a 
couple. One I found in a caffee-houſe: 
he was of the larger ſort, looked fierce, 
and roared loud. I confidered wherein 
he was dangerous; and accordingly ex- 
preſſed my diſpleaſure againſt J. im, in 
ſuch a manner upon his chaps, that now 
he is not able to ſhew his teeth. The 
other was a ſmall lion, who was flipping 
by me as I ſtood at the corner of an al- 
ley I ſmelt the creature preſently, and 
catched at him, but he got off with the 
loſs of a lock of hair only, which prov- 
ed of a dark colour. This and the teeth 
above-mentioned I have by me, and de- 
lign them both for a preſent to Button's 
coffee - houſe. 


Beſides this way of dealing with them, 


I have invented many curious traps, 
ſnares, and artificial baits, which, it is 
humbly conceived, cannot fail of clear- 
ing the kingdom of the whole ſpecies in 
fort time. 


This is humbly ſubmitted to your ho- 
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nour's conſideration; and I am ready to 
appear before your honour, to anſwer to 
ſuch queſtions as you, in your great wil- 
dom, ſhall think meet to aſk, whenever 
you pleaſe to command, your honour's 
molt obedient humble ſervant, 
HERCULES CRABTRED. 
MrpsvmMEtR Day. | 


N. B. I have an excellent noſe. 


TOM'S COFFEF-HOUSE IN CORNHILTI.. 
SIRg JUNE 1), 1713. 
READING in your yeſterday's pa- 

per a letter from Daniel Button, in 
recommendation of his coffee-houſe for 
polite converſation and freedom from 
the argument by the button, I make bold 
to fend you this to aſſure you, that at 
this place there 1s as yet kept up as good 
a decorum in the debates of politics, 
trade, ſtocks, &c. as at Will's, or at any 
other coffee-houſe at your end of the 
town. In order therefore to preſerve this 
houſe from the arbitrary way of forcing 
an aſſent, by ſeizing on the collar, neck - 
cloth, or any other part of the body or 
dreſs, it would be of ſignal ſervice if vou 
would be pleaſed to intimate, that we, 
who frequent this place after Exchange 
time, ſhall have the honour of ſeeing you 
here ſometimes; for that would be a 
ſufficient guard to us from all ſuch petty 
practices, and allo be a means of en- 
abling the honeſt man who keeps the 
houſe to continue to {ſerve us with the 
beit bohea, and green tea, and coftce, 
and will in a particular manner oblige, 

Sir, your moſt humble ſervanr, 
James DIAPER, 


P. 8. The room above ſtairs is the 
handſomeſt in this part of the town, fur— 
niſhed with large pier-glaſſes for perſcns 
to view themſelves in, who have no bu- 
ſineſs with any body elſe, and every way 
fit for the reception of fine gentlemen, 


SIRg 


I Am a very great ſcholar, wear a fair 
wig, and have an immenſe number of 
books curiouily bound and gilt. I ex- 
cel in a ſingularity of diction and man- 
ners, and viſit perſons of the firit quali- 
ty. In fine, I have by me a great quan- 
tity of cockle-ſhells, which, however, 
does not defend me from the inſults of 
another learned man, who neglects me 
in a moſt inſupportable manner: for I 
ETSY - have 
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have it from perſons of undoubtcd ve- 
racity, that he preſumed once to pats by 
my door without waiting upon me. 
Whether this be conſiſtent with the re- 
ſpe& which we learned men ought to 
have for each other, I leave to your 
judgment; and am, Sir, your a!l-Ctionate 
friend, 

| : PHILAUTUS. 


OXFORD, JUNE 18, 1713. 
FRIEND NESTOR, 


1 Had always a great value for thee, 
and have to ſtill. But IT muſt tel] 
thee, that thou ſtrangely affecteſt to be 
ſage and ſolid: now pr'ythee let me ob- 
ſerve to thee, that though it be common 
enough fort people as they grow older to 
grow graver, yet it is not ſo common to 
become wiſer. Verily to me thou ſeem- 
eſt to keep ſtrange company, and with 
a poſitive ſuſficiency, incident to old age, 
to follow too much thine own inven- 
tions. Thou dependeſt too much lixe- 
wiſe upon thy correſpondence here, and 
art apt to take people's words without 
conſideration. But my preſent buſineſs 
with thee is toexpoltulate with thee about 
a late paper, occaſioned, as thou fayeſt, 
by Jack Lizard's information, (my very 
good friend) that we are to have a Pub- 
lic AA, 

Now, I ſay, in that paper, there is no- 
thing contended for which any man of 
common-ſenſe will deny: all that is 
there ſaid, is, that no man or woman's 
reputation on.ght to blaſted, i. e. nobody 
ought to have an ill character who does 
not deſerve it. Very truez but here's 
this falſe conſequence infinuated, that 
thereiore nobody ought to hear of their 
faults; or, in other words, let any body 
do as much ill as he pleaſes, he ought 
not to be told of it. Art thou a patriot, 
Mr. Ironſide, and wilt thou affirm, that 
arbitrary proceedings and oppreſſions 
ought to be concealed or juſtified? Art 
thou a gentleman, and wouldſt thou have 
baſe, ſordid, ignoble tricks, connived at 
or tolerated? Art thou a ſcholar, and 


wouldſt thou have learning and good man- 


ners diſcouraged ? Wouldſt thou have 
cringing ſervility, pariſitical ſhuffling, 
fawning, and diſhoneſt compliances, 
made the road to ſucceſs? Art thou a 
Chriſtian, and wouldſt thou have all vil- 
lainies within the law practiſed with im- 
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punity? Should they not be told of it» 
It is certain, there are many things 
which, though there are no laws againſt 
them, yet ought not to be done; and in 
ſuch caſes there is no argument ſo likely 
to hinder their being done, as the fear 
of public ſhame for doing them. "The 
two great reaſons againit an Act are al- 
ways the ſaving of money, and hiding 
of roguery. 

Here many things are omitted which 
will be in the ſpeech of the Terræfilius. 

And row, dear old Iron, I am glad 
to hear that at theſe years thou halt gal- 
lantry enough left to have thoughts of 
letting up for a knight-errant, a tamer 
of monſters, and a defender of diftretl.d 
damſels. 

Adieu, old fellow, and let me give 
you this advice at parting; e' en get thy- 
ſelt caſe- hardened; for though the very 
beit ſteel may ſnap, yet old iron you 
know will ruſt. 

| UMBRA, 
Be juſt, and publiſh this, 


OXFORD, SATs. 27, 113. 
MR. TRONSIDE, 


THIS day arrived the vanguard of 

the theatrical army. Your friend, 
Mr. George Powel, commanded the ar- 
tillery both celeſtial and terreſtrial. The 


ing Cupid's bow by a jolt of the way- 
gon; but they tell us they make them 
very well in Oxford. Weall went in a 
body, and were ſhewn our chambers in 
Lincoln College. The Terræœfilius ex- 
pecis zou down; and we of the theatre 
deign to bring you into town with all 
eur guards. Thoſe of Alexander the 
Great, Julius Cæſar, and the faithful 
retinue of Cato, ſhall meet you at Shot- 
over. The ghoſt of Hamlet, and the 


ſtatue which ſupped with Don John, 


both ſay, that though it be at noon-day, 


they will attend your entry. Every body 


expects you with'great impatience. We 
ſhall be in very good order when all are 
come down. We have ſent to town for 
a brick-wall, which we forgot. The 
ſea is to come by water. 
Your moſt humble and faithful cor- 
reſpondent, 
THE PROMPTER, 
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No XCVI. WEDNESDAY, JULY I. 


CUNCTI ADSINTg, MERIT ZQUE EXPECTENT PRAMIA PALME. 


VinG. Ex. v. 70. 


LET ALL BE FRESENT AT THE GAMES PREPAR'D; 


AND JOYFUL VICTORS WAIT THE JUST REWARD, 


HERE is no maxim in politics 
more indiſputable than that a na- 
tion ſhould have many honours 1n re- 
ſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices. 
This raiſes emulation, cherithes public 
merit, and inſpires every one with an 
ambition which promotes the good of 
his country. The leſs expenſive theie 
honours are to the public, the more {till 
do they turn to it's advantage. 
The Romans ahounded with theſe 


little honorary rewards, that, without - 


conferring wealth or riches, gave only 
place and diſtinction to the perſon who 
received them. An oaken garland to 
be worn on feſtivals and public cere- 
monies, was the glorious recompence of 
one who had covered a citizen in battle, 
A ſoldier would not only venture his life 
for a mural crown, but think the moſt 
hazardous enterprize ſufficiently repaid 
by ſo noble a donation. 

But among all honorary rewards 
which are neither dangerous nor detri- 
mental to the donor, I remember none 
ſo remarkable as the titles which are be- 
ſtowed by the Emperor of China. Theſe 
are never given to any. ſubject, ſays 
Monkeur le Conte, until the ſubject is 
dead. If he has pleaſed his emperor to 
the laſt, he is called in all public me- 
morials by the title which the emperor 
confers on him after his death, and his 
children take their ranks accordingly. 
This keeps the ambitious ſubject in a 
perpetual dependence, making him al- 
ways vigilant and active, and in every 
thing conformable to the will of his ſove- 
reign. 

There are no honorary rewards among 
us, which are more eſteemed by the 
perſon who receives them, and are 
cheaper to the prince, than the giving 
of medals. But there is ſomething in 


the modern manner of celebrating a 


great action in medals, which makes 
ſuch a reward much leſs valuable than 
it was among the Romans. There is 


DavyDEN. 


generally but one coin ſtamped on the 
occation, which is made @ prefent to 
the perſon who is celebrated on it: by 
this means his Whole fame is in his 
own cuſtody. The applauſe that is be- 
ſtowed upon him is too much limited 
and confined. He is in poſſeſſion of an 
honour which the world perhaps knows 
nothing of, He may be a great man 
in his own family; his wife and chil- 
dren may ſee the monument of an ex- 
ploit, which the public in a little time 
is a {ranger to. The Romans took a 
quite different method in this particular. 
Their medals were their current money. 
*Vhen an action deſerved to be recorded 
in coin, it was ſtamped perhaps upon an 
hundred thouſand pieces of money like 
our ſhillings, or halfpence, which were 
ilued out of the mint, and became cur- 
rent. This method publiſhed every no- 
ble action to advantage, and in a ſhort 
{pace of time ſpread through the whole 
Roman empire. The Romans were ſo 
careful to preſerve the memory of great 
events upon their coins, that when any 
particular piece of money grew very 
ſcarce, it was often re-coined by a ſue- 
ceeding emperor, many years after the 
death of the emper6r to whoſe honoup 
it was firit (ſtruck. 

A triend * of mine drew up a project 
of this kind during the late miniſtry, 
which would then have been put in exe- 
cution had it not been too buly a time 
for thoughts of that nature. As this 
project has been very much talked of by 
the gentleman above-mentioned to men 
of the greateit genius, as well as quali- 
ty; Lam informed there is now a deſign 
on foot tor executing the propoſal 1 
was then made, and that we hall have 
ſeveral farthings and halfpence charged 
on the reverſe with many of che glori- 
ous particulars of her majeſty's reign, 
This is one of thole arts of peace which 
may very well deſerve to be cultivated, 
and which may be of great uſe to poſterity. 


Dr. Swifts 


As 
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As I have in my poſſeſſion the copy 


of the paper above-mentioned, which 
was delivered to the late lord-treaſurer, 
I ſhall here give the the public a ſight of 
it. For I do not queſtion, but that the 
curious part of my readers will be very 
much pleaſed to fee fo much matter and 
ſo many uſeful hints upon this ſubject 
Jaid together in ſo clear and concile a 
manner. 


HE Engliſh have not been fo care- 

ful as other polite nations to pre- 
ſerve tne memory of their great actions 
and events on medals. Their ſubjects 
are few, their mottos and devices mean, 
and the coins themſelves not numerous 
enough to ſpread among the people, or 
deſcend to poſterity. 

The French have outdone us in theſe 
particulars, and, by the eſtabliſhment 
of a ſociety for the invention of proper 
inſcriptions and defigns, have the whole 
hiſtory of the pretent king in a regular 
ferries of medals. | 

They have failed, as well as the Eng- 
Ii ſh, in coining ſo ſmall a number of 
each kind, and thoſe of ſuch coſtly me- 
tals, that each ſpecies may be loſt in a 
few ages, and is at preſent no where to 
be met with but in the cabinets of the 
curious. 

The ancient Romans took the only 
effectual method to diſperſe and preſerve 
their medals, by making them their cur- 
rent money. 

Every thing glorious or uſeful, as 
well in peace as war, gave occaſion to a 
different coin. Not only an expedition, 
victory, or triumph, but the exerciſe of 
2 folemn devotion, the remiſſion of a 
duty or tax, a new temple, ſea-port, or 
high-way, were tranſmitted to poſterity 
after this manner. 

The greateſt variety of devices are 
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on their copper money, which have moſt 
of the deſigns that are to be met with 
on the gold and ſilver, and feveral pe- 
culiar to that metal only. By this means 
they were diſperſed into the. remotelt 
corners of the empire, came into the 
poſſeſſion of the poor as well as rich, 
and were in no danger of periſhing in 
the hands of thoſe that might have melt- 
ed down coins of a more valuable metal. 

Add to all this, that the deſigns were 
invented by men of genius, and executed 
by a decree of ſenate. 

It is therefore propoſed, 

I. That the Engliſh farthings and 
halfpence be re-comed upon the union 
of the two nations. 

TI. That they bear devices and in- 
ſcriptions, alluding to all the moſt re- 
markable parts of her majeſty's reign. 

III. That there be a ſociety eſtabliſli- 
ell for the finding out of proper ſubjects, 
inſeriptions, and devices. 

LV. That no ſuhject, inſcription, or 
device, be ſtamped without the approha- 
tion of this fociety; nor, if it be thouglit 
proper, without the authority of privy- 
council. 

By this means, medals that are at 
preſent only a dead treaſure, or mae 
curioſities, will be of ule in the ordinary 
commerce of lite, and at the ſame time 
perpetuate the glories of her majeſty's 
reign, reward the labours of her greateſt 
ſubjects, keep alive in the people u gra- 
titude for public ſervices, and excite the 
emulation of poſterity. To theſe gene- 
rous purpoſes nothing can fo much con- 
tribute as medals of this kind, which arc 
of undoubted authority, of neceſſary ulc 
and oblervaiion, not periſhable by time, 

nor confined to any certain place; pro- 
perties not to be found in books, ſtatues, 
pictures, buildings, or any other mo- 
numents of illuſtrious actions. 'Ex 
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IS MAD TO LAVISH WHAT 


SIR, 


„IJ Was left a thouſand pounds by an 


uncle; and being a man to my think - 
ing very likely to get a rich widow, I laid 
aide all thoughts of making my fortune 


FUROR EST FOST OMNIA PERDERE NAULUM. 


Juv. SAT. 8. v. 97. 


THEIR RAPINE LEFT. STEPNEYs» 


any other way, and withont loſs of time 
made my application to one who had 
buried her huſband about a week be- 
fore. By the help of ſome of her ſhe 
friends, who were my relations, I got 
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into her company when ſhe would ſee 
no man beſides myſelf and her lawyer, 
who is a little rivelled, ſpindle-ſhanked 
gentleman, and married to boot, ſo that 
1 had no reaſon to fear him. Upon my 
firſt ſeeing her, ſhe ſaid in converſation 


within my hearing, that ſhe thought 


a pale complexion the molt agreeable 
either in man or woman: now, you 
mult know, Sir, my face 1s as white as 
chalk. This gave me ſome encourage- 
ment; ſo that to mend the matter I 
bought a fine flazen long wig that colt 
me thirty guineas, and tound an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing her in it the next day. 
She then let drop ſome expreſſions about 
an agate ſnuff- box. I immediately took 
the hint, and bought one, being un— 
willing to omit any thing that might 
make me deſirable in her eyes. I was 
betrayed after the fame manner into a 
brocade wailtcoat, a tword-knot, a pair 
of ſilver-fringed gloves, and a diamond 
ring. 
a deſign upon me, I cannot tell; but I 
found by her diſcourſe, that what ſhe 
liked one day ſhe diſliked another: fo that 
in (ix months {pace I was forced to equip 
myſelt above a dozen times. As I told 
you before, I took her hints at a dil- 
tance, for I could never find an oppor- 
tunity of talking with her directly to the 
point. All this time, however, I was 
allowed the utmoſt familiarities with her 
lap-dog, and have played with 1t above 
an hour together, without receiving the 
leaſt reprimand, and had many other 
marks of favour ſhown me, which I 
thought amounted to a promiſe. It ſhe 
chanced to drop her fan, ſhe received it 
from my hands with great civility. If 
ſhe wanted any thing, I reached it for 
her. TI have filled her tea-pot above an 
hundred times, and have afterwards re- 
ceived a diſh of it from her own hands, 
Now, Sir, do you judge, if after ſuch 
encouragements ſhe was not obliged to 
marry me. I forgot to tell you that I 
kept a chair by the week, on purpoſe to 
carry me thither and back again. Not 
to trouble you with a long letter, in the 
ſpace of about a twelve month I have 


run out my whole thouſand pound upon 
her, having laid out the laſt fifty in a 


new ut of cloaths, in which I was re- 
folved to receive her final anſwer, which 
amounted to this, that ſhe was engaged 
to another; that ſhe never dreamt I had 
any ſuch thing in my head as marriage; 
and that ſhe thought I had frequented 


— 


But whether out of hck&lenefs or 
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her houſe only becauſe I loved to be ia 
company with my relations. This, you 
know, Sir, is uſing a man like a fool, 
and fo I told her; but the worſt of it is, 
that I have ſpent my fortune to no pur- 
pole. All therefore that I deſire of you 
is, to tell me whether, upon exhibiting 
the ſeveral particulars which I have here 
related to you, I may not ſue her for 
damages in a court of juſtice. Your 
advice in this particular will very much 
oblige your humble admirer, 

SIMON Sorry. 


Before I anſwer Mr. Softly's requeſt, 
J find myſelf under a neceſſity of diſ- 
cuſſing two nice points: Firit of all, 
What it is, in caſes of thts nature, that 
amounts to an encouragement? and ſe- 
condly, What it is that antounts to a 
promiſe? - Each of which tubjects requires 
more time to examine than I am at pre- 
{cnt maiter of. Beſides, I would have 
my friend Simon conſider, whether he 
has any counſel that will undertake his 
cauſe in forma pauperis, he having 
unluckily diſabled himſelf, by his own 
account of the matter, from proſecuting 
tis ſuit any other way, 

In anſwer however to Mr. Softly's 
requeſt, I ſhall acquaint him with a me- 
thod made uſe of by a young fellow in 
King Charles the Second's reign, whom 
I ſhall here call Silvio, who had long 
made love, with much artifkce and in- 
trigue, to a rich widow, whoſe true 
nane I ſhall conceal under that of Ze- 
Jinda. Silvio, who was much mo: 
ſmitten with her fortune than her perſon, 
finding a twelvemonth's application un- 
ſucceis ful, was reſolved to make a ſaving 
bargain of it; and ſince he could not 
get the widow's eſtate into his poſſeſſion, 
to recover at lea{t what he had laid out 
of his own in the purſuit of it. 

In order to this he preſented her with 
a bill of coſts; having particularized in 
it the ſeveral expences he had been at in 
his long perplexed amour. Zelinda was 
ſo pleaſed with the humour of the fel- 
low, and his frank way of dealing, that, 
upon the peruſal of the bill, ſhe ſent 
him a purſe of fifteen hundred guineas, 
by the right application of which, the 
lover, in leſs than a year, got 2 woman of 
a greater fortune than her he had miſſed. 
The feveral articles in the bill of coſts I 
pretty well remember, though I have for- 
gotten the particular ſum charged to cach 
article. 
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Laid out in ſupernumerary full-bot- 
tom wigs. 

Fiddles for a ſerenade, with a ſpeak- 
wg-trumpet. 

Gilt paper in letters, and billet-doux, 
with perfumed wax, 

A ream of ſonnets and love-verſes, 
= haſed at different times of Mr. 

riplett, at æ crown a ſheet, 

Jo Zelinda two flicks of May cher- 

ries. 

Laſt ſummer, at ſeveral times, a buſhel 
of peaches. | 

Three porters whom I planted about 
her to watch her motions. 

The firſt who food centry near her 
door. 

The ſecond who had his ſtand at the 
ſtables where her coach was put up. 

The third who kept watch at the cor- 


Ne XCVIII. 


HE RESUMES KHKIMSELFs 


T*HE ſirſt who undertook to inſtruct 
the world in ſingle papers was 
Iſaac Bickerſtaff of famous memory: a 
man nearly related to the family of the 
Tronfides, We have often ſmoked a 
ipe together; for I was fo much in his 
1 that at his deceaſe he left me a 
filver ſtandiſh, a pair of ſpectacles, and 
the lamp by which he uſed to write his 
lucubrations. 

The venerable Iſaac was ſucceeded by 
a gentleman of the ſame family, very 
memorable for the ſhortneſs of his face 
and of his ſpeeches. This ingenious 
author publiſhed his thoughts, and held 
his tongue with great applauſe, for two 
years together. 

I, Neſtor Ironſide, have now for ſome 
time undertaken to fill the place of theſe 
my two renowned kinſmen and prede- 
ceſſors. For it is obſerved of every 
branch of our family, that we have all 
of us a wonderful inclination to give 
good advice, though it is remarked of 
fome of us, that we are apt on this oc- 
caſion rather to give than take. 

However it be, I cannot but o'ſferve 
with ſome ſecret pride, that this way of 
writing diurnal papers has not ſucceed- 
ed for any ſpace of time in the hands 
of any perſons who are not of our line. 
I believe I ſpeak within compaſs, when 
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ner of the ſtreet where Ned Courtall 
lives, who has ſince married her. 

Two additional porters planted over 
her during the whole month of May. 

Five conjurers kept in pay all lat 
winter. 

Spy-money to John Trott her foot. 
man, and Mrs. Sarah Wheedle her com- 
panion. 

A new Conningſmark blade to fight 
Ned Courtall. 

To Zelinda's woman (Mrs. Abigail) 
an Indian fan, a dozen pair of white kid 
gloves, a piece of Flanders lace, and 
fifteen guineas in dry money. 

Secret- ſervice- money to Eetty at the 
Ring. 

Ditto to Mrs. Tape the mantua- 
maker. 


Loſs of time. (53 


FRIDAY, JULY 3. 


IN SESE REDITer-oom—es 


VinG, Grote. 4. v. 444; 
1 | 


I affirm that above a hundred different 
authors have endeavoured after our fa- 
mily way of writing, ſome of which 
have been writers in other kinds of the 
greateſt eminence m the kingdom; but 
I do not know how it has happened, 
they have none of them hit upon the art, 


Their projects have always dropt after 


a few unſucceſsful eſſays. It puts me 
in mind of a ſtory which was lately told 
me of a pleaſant friend of mine, who 
has a very fine hand on the violin. His 
maid- ſervant ſceing his inſtrument lying 
upon the table, and being ſenſible there 
was muſic in it, if ſhe knew how to 
fetch it out, drew the bow over every 
part of the ſtrings, and at laſt told her 
maſter ſhe had tried the fiddle all over, 
but could not for her heart find where 
about the tune lay. 
But though the whole burden of ſich 
a paper is only fit to reſt on the ſhoul- 
ders of a Bickerſtaff or an Ironſide; 
there are ſeveral who can acquit them- 
ſelves of a ſingle day's labour in it with 
ſuitable abilities. "Theſe are gentlemen 
whom I have often invited to this trial 
of wit, and who have ſeveral of them 
acquiited themſelves to my private emo- 
lument, as well as to their own reputa- 
tion. My paper among the republic of 
letters is the Ulyſſes's bow, in which 
every 
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every man of wit or learning may try 
his ſtrength. One who does not care to 
write a book without being ſure of his 
ibilities, may fee by this means if his 


parts and talents are to the public taſte, - 


This I take to be of great advantage 
to men of the beſt ſenſe, who are always 
diffident of their private judgment, until 
it receives a 0 from tlie public. 
Provoco ad populum l appeal to the 
people, was the uſual ſaying of a very 
excellent drainatic poet, when he had 
any diſpute with particular perſons about 
the juſtneſs and regularity of his pro- 
ductions. It is but a melancholy com- 
fort for an author to be ſatisfied that he 
has written up to the rules of art, when 
he finds he has no admirers in the world 
beſides himſelf. Common modeſty 
ſhould, on this occaſion, make a man 
ſuſpect his own judgment, and that he 
milapplies the rules of his art when he 
finds himſelf ſingular in the applauſe 
which he beſtows upon his own writings. 

The public is always even with an 
author who has not a juſt deference for 
them. The contempt is reciprocal. * I 
© laugh at every one, faid an old Cy- 
nic, * who. laughs at me.'—* Do you 


* {o?” replied the philoſopher; © then let 


me tell you, you live the merrieſt life 


© of any man in Athens.” 

It is not therefore the leaſt uſe of this 
my paper, that it gives a timorous writer, 
and ſuch is every good one, an oppor - 
tunity of putting his abilities to the proof, 
and of ſounding the public before he 
launches into it. For this reaſon, I 
look upon my paper as a kind of nurſery 
for authors, and queſtion not but ſome, 
who have made a good figure here, will 
hereafter flouriſh under thcir own names 
in more long and elaborate works. 


After having thus far enlarged upon 
this particular, I have one favour to beg 
of the candid and courteous reader, that 
when he meets with any thing in this 
paper which may appear a little dull 
and heavy, (though I hope this will nog 
be often) he will believe it is the work. 
of ſome other perſon, and not of Neſtor 
Ironſide. 

I have, I know not how, been drawn 
into tattle of myſelf, more majorum, al- 
moſt the length of a whole Guardian; I 
ſhall therefore fill up the remaining part 
of it with what ſtill relates to my own 

erſon, and my correſpondents. Now 
1 would have them all know, that, on 
the twentieth inſtant, it is my intention 
to erect a Lion's head, in imitation of 
thoſe I have deſcribed in Venice, through 
which al} the private intelligence of that 
commonwealth is ſaid to paſs. This 
head is to open a moſt wide and vora- 
cious mouth, which ſhall take in ſuch 
letters and papers as are conveyed to me 
by my corre{pondents, it being my re- 
ſolution to have a particular regard to 
all ſuch matters as come to my hands 
through the month of the Lion. There 
will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my own cuſtody, to re- 
ceive ſuch papers as are dropped into it. 
Whatever the Lion ſwallows I ſhall di- 
geſt for the uſe of the public. This 
head requires ſome time to finiſh, the 
workman being reſolved to give it ſe- 
veral maſterly touches, and to repreient 
it as ravenous as poſſible. It will be 
ſet up in Button's coftce-hoaſe in Co- 


«vent Garden, who is directed to ſhew 


the way to the Lion's head, and to in- 
ſtruct any young author how to convey 
his works into the mouth of it with 
lafety and ſecrecy. 
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JUSTUM ET TENACEM PROPOSITI VIRUM, 


NON CIVIUM ARDOR PRAVA JUBENTIUM, 


8 


NON VULTUS INSTANTIS TYRANNI 
MENTE QUATIT SOLIDA; NEQUE AUSTER 
DUX INQUIETI TURBIDUS ADRIX, 
NEC FULMINANTIS MAGNA JOVIS MAN Us: 
sI FRACTUSILLABATUR ORBIS, 
IMP AVEDUM FERIENT RUIN A. 


Hor. OD. 3. I. 3. v. Þ 


PARAPHRAEZD. 


THE MAN KESOLV'D AND STEADY TO HIS TRUST, 

INFLEXIBLE TOILL, AND OBSTINATELY JUST, 

MAY THE RUDE RAU RLE S$ INSOL ENCE DESPISE, 

THEIR SENSELESS CLAMOURS, AND TUMULTUOUS CRIES! 
THE TYRANT $S FIERCENESS HE REGUILES, 

AND THE STERN BROW, AND THE HAREH VOICE DEFIES, 

AND WITH SUPEKIOR GREATNESS SMILES, 


NOT THE ROUGH WHIRL WIND, THAT DEFORMS 
ADRIA'S BLACK GULPH, AND VEXES Iſ® WITH STORMS, 
THE STUBBORN VIRTUE OF HIS SUUL CAN MOVE; 
NOT THE RED ARM OF AN CRY JOVE, . 
THAT FLINGS THE THUNDER FROM THE SKY, 
AND GIVES IT RAGE TO ROAR, AND STRENGTH TO FLY, 


SHOULD THE WHOLE FRAME OF NATURE ROUND HIM BREAK, 
IN RUIN AND CONFUSION HURL D, 
HE UNCONCERN'D WOULD HEAR THE MIGHTY CRACK, 


AND STAND SECURE AMIDST A FALLING WORLD. 


HERE is no virtue fo truly great 
and godlike as Juſtice. Moſt of 
the other virtues are the virtues of created 
beings, or accommodated to our nature 
as we are men. Jultice is that which is 
practiſed by God himſelf, and to be 
practiſed in it's perfection by none but 
him. Omniſcience and omnipotence 
are requiſite for the full exertion of it. 
The one to diſcover every degree of up- 
rightneſs or iniquity in thoughts, words, 
and actions. The other to meafure out 
and impart ſuitable rewards and pu- 
niſhments. 

As to he perfectly juſt is an attribute 
in the Divine nature, to be fo to the ut- 
moſt of our abilities is the glory of a 
man. Such an one who has the public 
ze lminiſtration in his hands, acts like 
the repreſentative of his Maker, in re- 


compenſing the virtuous, and pumſhing 


the offender. By the extirpating of a 
criminal, he averts the judgments of 
Heaven, when ready to fall upon an 


impious people; or, as my friend Cato 


expreſſes it much better in a ſentiment 
conformable to his character 


ANON. 


When by juſt vengeance impious mortal 
periſh, 
The gods behold their puniſhment with plea- 
"ure, 
And lay th' uplifted thunderbolt aſide. 
When a nation once loſes it's regard 
to juſtice; when they do not look upon 
it as ſomething venerable, holy, and in- 
violable; when any of them dare pre- 
ſume to leſſen, 1 or terrify thoſe 
who have the diſtribution of it in their 
hands; when a judge is capable of being 
influenced ,by any thing but law, or a 
cauſe may be recommended by any thing 
that is foreign to it's own merits, we 
may venture to pronounce that ſuck a 
nation 1s haſtening to it's ruin, 
For this reaſon the beſt law that has 
ever paſſed in our days is that which 


continues our judges in their poſt dur- 


ing their good behaviour, without leay- 
ing them to the mercy of ſuch who in 
ill times might, by an undue influence 
over them, trouble and pervert the courſe 
of juſtice. I dare ſay the extraordinary 
perſon who is now poſted in the chict 
tation ot the law, would have been the 
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Tame had that act never paſied; but it is 
a great ſatisfaction to all honeſt men, 
that while we ſee the greateſt ornament 
of the profeſſion in it's higheſt poſt, we 
are ſure he cannot hurt himſelf by that 
aſſiduous, regular, and impartial admi- 
nſtration of juſtice, for which he is fo 
univerſally celebrated by the whole king- 
dom. Such men are to be reckoned 
among the greateſt national bleſſings, 
and ſhould have that konour paid them 
whilſt they are yet living, which will 
not fail to crown their memory when 
dead. | | 

I always rejoice when I ſee a tribunal 
filled with a man of an upright and in- 
flexible temper, who in the execution of 
his country's laws can overcome all pri- 
vate fear, reſentment, ſolicitation, and 
even pity itſelf. Whatever paſſion en- 
ters into a ſentence or deciſion, fo far 
will there be in it a tincture of injuſtice. 
In ſhort, juttice diſcards party, friend- 
ſhip, kindred, and is therefore always 
repreſented as blind, that we may ſup- 
pole her thoughts are wholly intent on 
the equity of a canſe, without being di- 
verted or prejudiced by objects foreign 
to it. 

I ſhall conclude this paper with a 
Perhan ſtory, which is very ſuitable to 
my pretent ſubiect. It will not a little 
pleaſe the reader, if he has the ſame 
taſte of it which J myſelf have. 


As one of the Sultans lay encamped 


en the plains of Avala, a certain great 
man of the army entered by force into 
a peaſant's houſe, and finding his wife 
very handſome, turned the good man 
out of hs dwelling, and went to bed to 
her. The peaſant complained the next 
morning to the ſultan, and deſired re- 
dreſs; but was not able to point out the 
criminal. The emperor, who was very 
much incenſed at the injury done to the 
poor man, told him that probably the 
oftender might give his wife another 
viſit, and if he did, commanded him 
immediately to repair to his tent and ac- 
quaint him with it. "Accordingly with- 
in two or three days the officer entered 
again the peaſant's houſe, and turned 
the owner out of doors; who thereupon 
applied himſelf to the imperial tent, as 
he was ordered. The ſultan went in 
perſon, with his guards, to the poor 
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man's houſe, where he arrived about 
midnight. As the attendants carried 
each of them a flambeau in their hands, 
the ſultan, after having ordered all the 
lights to be put out, gave the word to 
enter the houſe, find out the criminal, 
and put him to death. This was imme- 
diately executed, and the corpſe laid out 
upon the floor by the emperor's com- 
mand. He then bid every one light his 
flambeau, and ſtand about the dead 
body. The ſultan approaching it, looked 
about the face, and immediately fell 
upon his knees in prayer. Upon his 
riſing up, he ordered the peaſant to ſet 
before him whatever food he had in his 
houſe. The peaſant brought out a good 
deal of coarſe fare, of which the em 
peror eat very heartily. The peaſant 
ſceing him in good-hnmour, preſumed 
to aſk of him, why he had Ar the 
flambeaux to be put out before he had 
commanded the adulterer ſhould be ſlain; 


why, upon their being lighted again, 


he looked upon the face of the dead bo- 
dy, and fell down in prayer; and why, 
after this, he had ordered meat to be ſet 
before him, of which he now eat ſo 
heartily. The ſultan, being willing to 
gratify the curioſity of his hoſt, anſwered 
him in this manner: * Upon hearing 
the greatneſs of the offence which had 
been committed by one of the army, 
I had reaſon to think it might have 
been one of my own ſons, for who 
elſe would have been ſo audacious and 
preſuming? I gave orders, therefore, 
for the lights to be extinguiſhed, that 
I might not be led aſtray by partiality 
or compaſſion, from doing juſtice on 
the criminal. Upon the lighting the 


upon the face of the dead perſon, and, 
to my unſpeakable joy, found it was 
not my ſon. It was for this reaſon 
that I Immediately fel] upon my knees, 
and gave thanks to God. As for my 


ſet before me, you will ceaſe to won- 
der at it, when you know that the 
great anxiety of mind I have been in 
upon this occaſion, ſince the firſt com- 
olaints you brought me, has hindered 
me eating any thing from that time 
until this very moment.“ (FP 
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Dad: 


flambeaux a ſecond time, I looked 


eating heartily of the food you have. 
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Ne C. MONDAY, JULY 6. 


HOC vos PRACIPUE, NIVEX, DECET; HOC UBT vIDN, 
OSCULA FERRE HUMERO, QUA PATET, USQUE LIBET. 


Ovin. Ars AMATOR, . 3. v. zog. 


1 SNOWY-WHITE YOUR N ECR, YOU STILL SHOULD WEAR 
* THAT, AND THE SHOULDER OF THE LEF T-ARM, BARE; 
SUCH SIGHTS NE'ER FAIL TOFIKE MY AM'ROUS HEART), 


AND MAKE ME PANT TO KISS THE NAKED PART, * 


HERE is a certain female orna- 

ment by ſome called a tucker, and 
by others the neck-piece, being à flip of 
fine linen or muſlin that uſed to run in 
a {mall kind of ruffle round the upper- 
mot verge of the women's ſtays, and 
by that means covered a great part of 
the ſhoulders and boſom. Having thus 
given a definition, or rather deſcription, 
of the tucker, I muſt take notice, that 
our ladies have of late thrown aſide this 
fig leaf, and expoſed in it's primitive 
nakedneſs that gentle ſwelling of the 
breaſt which it was uſed to conceal, 
What their deſign by it is, they them- 
ſelves beſt know. 

I obſerved this as I was fitting the 
other day by a famous ſhe-viſitant at my 
Lady Lizard's, when accidentally, as I 
was looking upon her face, letting my 
ſight fall into her boſom, I was tur- 
prized . with beauties which I never be- 
fore diſcovered, and do not know where 
my eye would have run, if I had not 
immediately checked it. The lady her- 
ſelf could not forbear bluſhing, when 


ſhe obſerved by my looks that ſhe had 


macle her neck too beautiful and glaring 
an object, even for a man of my cha- 
racter and gravity, I could ſcarce for- 
bear making uſe cf my hand to cover 
ſo unſeemly a fight. 

It we ſurvey the pictures of our great 
grandmothers m Queen Elizabeth's time, 
we ſee them cloathed down to the very 
The 
hands and face were the only ſamples 
they gave of their — 1 perſons. 
The following age of females made 
larger diſcoveries of their complexion. 
They firſt of all tucked up their gar- 
ments to the elbow; and, notwithſtand- 
ing the tenderneſs. of the ſex, were con- 
tent, for the information of mankind, 
to expoſe their arms to the coldneſs of 
the air, and injuries of the weather. 
This artifice hath ſucceeded to their 
wiſhes, and betrayed many to their arms, 
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who might have eſcaped them had they 
been ſtill concealed. 

About the ſame time, the ladies con- 
ſidering that the neck was a very mo- 
deſt part in a human body, they freed it 
from thoſe yokes, I mean thoſe mon- 
ſtrous linen ruffs, in which. the ſimpli- 
city of their grandmothers had incloſed 
it. In proportion as the age refined, the 
dreſs ſtill tunk lower; ſo that when we 
now jay a woman has a handſome neck, 
we reckon into it many of the adjacent 
parts. The diſuſe of the tucker has 
ſtill enlarged it, inſomuch that the neck 
of a fine woman at preſent takes in al- 
moſt half the body. 

Since the female neck thus grows upon 
us, and the ladies ſeem diſpoſed to diſ- 
cover themſelves to us more and more, 
I would fain have them tell us once for 
all how far they intend to go, and whe- 
ther they have yet determined. among 
themſelves where to make a ſtop. 

For my own part, their necks, as ther 
call them, are no more than buſts of 
alabaſter in my eye. I can look upon 


The yielding marble of a ſnowy breaſt 


with as much coldneſs as the line of Mr. 
Waller repreſents in the object itſelf, 
But my fair readers ought to conſider 
that all their beholders are not Neſtors. 


Every man is not ſufhciently qualified 


with age and philoſophy to he an indif- 
ferent ſpectator of ſuch allurements. 
The eyes of young men are curious and 
penetrating, their imaginations of a rov- 


ing nature, and their paſſions under no 
\ diſcipline or reſtraint. I am in pain for 


a woman of rank, when I fee her thus 
expoling herſelf to the regard of every 
impudent ſtaring fellow. How can ſhe 


expect that her quality can defend her, 

when the gives ſuch provocation? I 

could not but obſerve laſt winter, that 

upon the diſuſe of the neck-piece, (the 

ladies will pardon me, if it is not the fa- 

ſhionable term of axt) the whole * 
| | 0 
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of Oglers gave their eyes a new deter- 
mination, and ſtare the fair-ſex in the 
neck rather than in the face. To pre- 
vent theſe ſaucy familiar glances, I 
would entreat my gentle readers to {ew 
on their tuckers again, to retrieve the 
modeity of their characters, and not to 
imitate the nakedneſs but the innocence 
of their mother Eve. 

What moſt troubles,” and indeed ſur- 

rizes me, in this*pariicular, I have ob- 
ſerved that the leaders in this faſhion 
were moſt of them married women. 
What their deſign can be in making 
themſelves bare, I cannot poſſibly ima- 
gine. Nobody expoſes wares that are 
appropriated. When the bird 1s takon, 
the ſnare ought to be removed. It was 
a remarkable circumſtance in the inſti- 
tution of the ſevere Lycurgus: as that 
great law-giver knew that the wealth 
and ſtrength of a republic conſiſted in 
the multitude of citizens, he did ali he 
could to encourage marriage: in order 
to it, he preſcribed a certain looſe dreſs 
for the Spartan maids, in Which there 
were ſeveral artificial rents and open- 
ings, that upon their putting themſelves 
in motion, diſcovered {ſeveral limbs ot 
the body to the beholders. Such were 
the baits and temptations made uſe of 
by that wiſe law-giver to incline the 
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young men of his age to marrĩage. But 
when the maid was once ſped, ſhe was 
not ſuttercd to tantalize the male part of 
the commonwealth, Her garments were 
cloſed up, and ſtitched together with 
the greateſt care imaginable. The ſhape 
of her limbs and complexion of her body 
had gained their ends, and were ever 
after to be concealed from the notice of 
the public. a a 

I ſhall conciude this diſcourſe of the 
tucker with a moral which L have taught 
upon all occations, and fhait {till con- 
tinue to inculcate into my female readers; 
namely, that nothing beltows fo much 
beauty on a woman as modeſty. This 
is a maxim laid down by Ovid himſelf, 
the greateſt matter in the art of love. 
He obſerves upon it, that Venus pleaſes 
moſt when ſhe appears (ſemi- reducta) 


in a figure withdrawing herſeif from 


the eye of the beholder. It is very pro- 
bable he had in his thoughts the ſtatue 
which we fee in the Venus de Medicis, 
where the is repreſented in ſuch a ſhy 
retiring poſture, and covers her boſom 
with one of her hands. In ſhort, mo- 
deſty gives the maid greater beauty than 
even the bloom of youth; it beitows on 
the wite the dignity of a matron, and 
reinſtates the widow in her virginity. 


No CI. TUESDAY, JULY 5. 


TROS TYRIUSVE MIHI NULLO DISCRIMINE HABETUR, 


TROJAN AND TYRIAN DIFFER BUT IN NAME; 


VirG. ZEN. 1. v. 578. 


BOTH TO MY FAVOUR HAVE AN EQUAL CLAIM» 


5 ia Is being the great day of thankſ- 
| giving for the peace, I ſhall pre- 
| ſent my reader with a couple of letters 
that are the fruits of it. They are 
written by a gentleman who has taken 


© this opportunity to ſee France, and has 


given his friends in England a general 
account of what he has there met with, 
in ſeveral epiſtles. Thoſe which follow 
were put into my hands, with liberty to 
make them public; and I queſtion not 


but 9 will think himſelf obliged 


to me for ſo doing. 


SIR, 


SINCE I had the happineſs to ſee you 
laſt, I have encountered as many miſ- 


fortunes as a knight-errant, I had a 


* 


fall into the water at Calais, and ſince 

that ſeveral bruiſes upon the land, lame 

poſt-horſes by day, and hard beds at 

night, with many other diſmal adven- 

tures— 

Quorum animus meminifſe horret luftugue re. 
Fugit. VII G. EN. 2. v. 12. 


t which my memory with grief recoil:. 


My arrival at Paris was at firſt no leſs _ 
uncomfortable, where I could not ſee a 


face nor hear a word that.I ever met 
with before; fo that my moſt agreeable 
companions have been ſtatues and pic- 
tures, which are many of them very ex- 
traordinary; but what particularly re- 
commends them to me 1s, that they do 


not ſpeak French, and have a very good 


quality, 
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4 
quality, rarely to he met with in this 
country, of not being too talkative, 
I am ſettled for ſome time at Paris. 
Since my being here I have made the 
tour of all the king's palaces, which has 
been I think the pleaſanteſt part of my 
life. I could not-believe it was in the 
power of art to furniſh out ſuch a multi- 
tude of noble ſcenes as I there met with, 
or that ſo many delightful proſpects 
could lie within the compaſs ofa man's 
imagination. There is every thing done 
that can bu expected from a prince who 
removes mountains, turns the courſe of 
rivers, raiſes woods in a day's time, and 
plants a village or town on ſuch a par- 
ticular ſpot of ground only for the bet- 
tering of a view. One would wonder 
to ſee how many tricks he has made the 
water play for his diverſion. Tt turns 
ieſelf into pyramids, triumphal arches, 
glaſs bottles, imitates a fire-work, riſes 
in a miſt, or tells a ſtory out of Aſop. 
I do not believe, as good a poet as you 
are, that you can make finer landſcapes 
than thoſe about the king's houſes, or 
with all your deſcriptions raiſe a more 
magnificent palace than Verſailles. Iam 
However ſo ſingular as to prefer Fontaine- 
bleau to all the reſt. It is ſituated a- 
mong rocks and woods, that give you a 
fine variety of ſavage proſpects. The 
Eing has humoured the genius of the 
place, and only made uſe of ſo much 
art as is neceſſary to help and regulate 
nature, without reforming her too much. 
The caſcades ſeem to break through the 
clefts and cracks of rocks that are co- 
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vered over with moſs, and look as if they 


were piled upon one another by acci- 
dent. There is an artificial wildnets in 


the meadows, walks, and canals; and 


the garden, inſtead of a wall, is fenced 
en the lower end by a natural mound of 
rock-work that ſtrikes the eye very a- 
grecably. For ray part, I think there is 
fomething more charming in thefe rude 
heaps of ſtone than in ſo many ſtatues, 
and would as ſoon fee a river winding 
through woods and meadows, as when 
it is toſſed up\n fo many whimſical fi- 
gures at Verſailles. To paſs from works 
of nature to thoſe of art. In my opinion, 
the pleaſanteſt part of Verſailles is the 
gallery. Every one ſees on each ſide of 
it ſomething that will be ſure to pleaſe 
him. For one of them commands a 
view of the fineſt gardens in the world; 
and the other is wainſcotted with look - 
ing-glaſs, The hiftory of the preſent 


king until the year 16 , is painted on 
the roof by Le Brun, fo that his maicty 
has actions enough by him to furniſh 
another gallery much longer than the 
preſent. 

The painter has repreſented his mog 
Chrittian Majeſty under the figure of Jn. 
piter, throwing thunderbolts all about 
the cieling, and ſtriking terror into the 
Danube and Rhine, that lie aftoniſco 
and blaſted with lightning above the cor. 
nice, 

But what makes all theſe ſhows the 
more agreeable is, the great kindneſs 
and affability that is ſhown to ſtranger, 
If the French do not excel the Englifh 
in all the arts of humanity, they do at 


leaſt in the outward expreſſions of it. 


And upon this, as well as other accounts, 
though I believe the Engliſh are a much 
wiſer nation, the French are undoubted]y 
much more happy. Their old men, in par- 
ticular, are, I believe, the moſt agreeable 
in the world. An antediluvian could not 
heve more life and brifknefs in him at 
threeſcore and ten: for that fire and levity 
which makes the young ones {ſcarce con- 
verſible, when a little waſted and tem- 
pered by years, makes a very pleaſnt 
and gay old age. Beſides, this national 
fault of being ſo very talkative, looks 
natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. The mention— 
ing this fault in the French mult put me 
in mind to finiſh my letter, leſt vou 
think me already too much infected by 
their converſation ; but I muſt detire you 
to conſider, that travelling does in this 
reſpect lay a little claim to the privileg 
ot old age. I am, Sir, &c. 


| SIR BLOTS, MAY I5, x. s. 
Cannot pretend to trouble you with 
any news from this place, where the 

only advantage I have, beſides getting 
the language, is, to ſee the manners and 
tempers of the people, which I beheve 
may be better learned here than in courts 
and greater cities, where artifice and 
diſguiſe are more in faſhion, 

] have already ſeen, as I informed you 
in my laſt, all the king's palaces, ard 
have now ſeen a great part of the coun- 
try. I never thought there had en 
in the world ſuch an exceſſive magnit- 
cence or poverty as I have met With in 
both together. One can ſcarce concel\* 
the pomp that appears in every thing 
about the king; but at the ſame time !! 
makes halt his ſubjects go Wr 
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The people are, however, the happieſt in 
the world, and enjoy, from the benefit 
of their climate, and natural conſtitu- 
tion, ſuch a perpetual gladneſs of heart 
and eaſineſs of temper as even liberty 


and plenty cannot beſtow#®on thoſe of 
other nations. It is not in the power of 


want or flavery to make them miſerable. 
There is nothing to be met with in the 
country, but mirth and poverty. Every 
one ſings, laughs, and ſtarves. Their 
converſation is generally agreeable; for 
if they have any wit or ſenſe, they are 
fare to ſhow it. They never mend up- 
en a ſecond meeting, but uſe all the free- 
dom and familiarity at firſt fight, chat a 
long intimacy or abundance of wine can 
ſcarce draw from an Engliſhman. Their 
women are perfect miſtreſſes in this art 
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of ſhowing themſelves to the beſt ad- 


vantage. They are always gay and 
ſprightly, and ſet off the worſt faces in 
Europe with the beſt airs- Every one 
knows how to give herſelf as charming 
a look and poſture as Sir Godfrey Knel- 
ler could draw her in. I cannot end m 

letter without obſerving, that from what 
I have already ſeen of the world, I can- 
not but ſet a particular mark of diſtine- 
tion upon thoſe who abound moſt in the 
virtues of their nation, and leaſt with 
it's imperfections. When, therefore, I 
ſee the good ſenſe of an Engliſhman in 
it's higheſt perfection, without any mix- 
ture of the ſpleen, I hope you will ex- 
cuſe me, if I admire the character, and 
am ambitious of fublcribing myſelf, Sir, 


your's, &c. got 


No CII. WEDNESDAY, JULY 8. 


——ůů— , 0 Ap FL.UMINA PRIMUM 
DEFERIMUS, SEVOQUVE GELU DURAMUS ET UNDIS., 


Vine Ex. 9. v. boz. 


STRONG FROM THE CRADLE, OF A STURDY RROOD, 

WE BEAR OUR NEW-BORN INFANTS TO THE FLOOD 
THERE, 2ATH'D AMID THE STREAM, OUR BOYS WE HOLD, 
WITH WINTER HARDEN'D, AND INUR'D TO COL Ds 


Am always beating about in my 
thoughts tor ſomething that may turn 

ta the benefit of my dear countrymen. 
The preſent ſeaſon of the year having 
put molt of them in ſlight ſummer ſuits, 
has turned my ſpeculations to a ſubject 
that concerns every one who is ſenſible 

of cold or heat, which, I believe, takes 


in the greateſt part of my readers. 


There is nothing in nature more in- 


conſtant than the Britiſh climate, if we 
except the humour of it's inhabitants. 


We have frequently in one day all the 


ſeaſons of the year. T have ſhivered in 
the Dog-days, and been forced to throw 


| off my coat in e g [ have gone 
roſe m Decem- 
ber. Summer has often caught me 


in my Drap de Berry, and winter in my 
© Doily ſuit. 


I remember a very whimfical fellow, 


commonly known by the name of Poſ- 
kure-maſter, in King Charles the Se- 
cond's reign, who was the plague of all 
5 the taylors about town. He would often 
bnd for one of them to take meaſure of 
| my but would fo contrive it, as to have 


* 
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a moſt immoderate riſing in one of his 
ſhoulders. When the cloaths were 
brought home, and tried upon him, the 
deformity was removed into the other 
ſhoulder. Upon which the taylor beg- 
ged pardon for the miſtake, and mended 
it as faſt as he could; but, upon a third 
trial, found him a ſtraight-houldered 
man as one would deſire to ſee, but à 
little unfortunate in a humpt-back. In 
ſhort, this wandering tumour puzzled alt 
the workmen ahout town, who found it 
impoſſible to accommodate ſo changeable 
a cuſtomer. My reader will apply this to 
any one who would adapt a {uit to a ica- 
for of our Engliſh climate. 

After this ſhort deſcant on the uncer- 
tainty of our Engliſh weather, I come 
to my moral, 

A man ſhould take care that his body 
be not too ſoft for his climate; but ra- 
ther, if poſſible, harden and ſeaſon him- 
felf beyond the degree of cold wherein 
he lives. Daily experience teaches us 
how we may inure ourſelves by cuſtom 
to hear the extremities of weather with- 
out injury, The inhabitants of Nova 

Zembla 
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Zembla go naked, without complaining two or three degrees more of heat init WW 
of the bleaknets of the air in which they than the air without doors. | 4 
are born, as the armies of the northern Craſſus is an old lethargic valetudi- BY 
nations cep the field all winter. The narian. For theſe twenty years laſt paſt 
fofteit of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their he has been cloathed in frize of the ſame 
arms and necks to the open air, which colour and of the fame piece. He fay. 
the men could not do without catching cies he ſhould catch his death in any J 
cold, for want of being accuſtomed to other kind of manufacture; and though 
it. The whole body, by the ſame means, his avarice would incline him to wear ] 
might contract the ſane firmneſs and it until it was threadbare, he dares not 7 
temper. The Scythian, that was aſked do it leſt he thould take cold when the | 
how it was poilible for the inhabitants nap is off. He could no more live with. t 
of his frozen climate to go naked, repli- out his frize coat than without his {kin, h 
ed gBecauſe we are all over face.“ Mr. It is not indeed fo properly his coat, 15 
Locke adviſes parents to have their what the anatomiſts call one of the in- f 
children's feet waſhed every morning in teguments of the body. ( 
cold water, which might probably pro- How different an old man is Craſſus n 
long multitudes of lives. from myſelf? It is indeed the particular t 
I verily believe a cold bath would be diſtinction of the Ironſides to be robuit p 
one of the moſt healthful exerciſes in the and hardy, to defy the cold and rain, t 
world, were it made uſe of in the educa- and let the weather do it's worſt. My 0 
tion of youth. It would make their bo- father lived untiP a hundred without a , 
dies more than proof to the injuries of cough; and we have a tradition in the Y 
the air and weather, It would be fome- family, that my grandfather uſed to throw : 
what like what the poets tell us of Achil- off his hat and go open-breatted after , 
Ks, whom his mother is ſaid to have fourſcore. As for myſelf, they uſed to 0 
dipped, when he was a child, in the Ri- ſowſe me over head and ears in water 0 
ver Styx. The ſtory adds, that this when I was a boy, ſo that I am nov 6 
made him invulnerable all over, except- looked upon as one of the molt cate- 6 
ing that part which his mother held in hardened of the whole family of the Iron- q 
her hand during this immerſion, and fides. In ſhort, I have been fo plunged N 
which by that means loft the benefit of in water, and inured to the cold, that l 0 
theſe hardening waters. Our common regard myſelf as a piece of true-tempered : 
practice runs in a quite contrary me- Steel, and can ſay, with the above- men- 0 
thod. We are perpetually ſoftening our- tioned Scythian, that I am face, or if : 
felves by good fires and warm 'cloaths, my enemies pleaſe, forehead all over. 
The air within our rooms has generally | la 
d 
| | : fo 
No CIII, THURSDAY, JULY 9. N 
— 
DUM ELAMMAS JOVIS, ET $ONITUS IMITATUR OLYMPT. bs: 
VigG. EV. 6. v. 536: ky 
WITH MIMIC THUNDER IMPIOVSLY HE PLAYS, P. 
AND DARTS THE ARTIFICIAL LIGHTNING'S LAZ E. 1 
Am conſidering how moſt of the great to fall above an hour together for be Pe 
phznomena, or appearances in na- entertainment of his prefent majetty. a — 
ture, have been imitated by the art of I am led into this train of thinking: * 
man. Thunder is grown a common drug by the noble fire-work that was exli!- , 
among the chemiſts. Lightning may bited laſt night upon the Thames. You T} 
de bought by the pound. If a man has might there ſee a little ſky filled with in. vet 
occation for a lambent flame, you have numerable blazing ſtars and meteors: fra 
whole ſheets of it in a handful of phoſ- Nothing could be more aſtoniſhing than tif, 
phor. Showers of rain are, to be met the pillars of flame, clouds of monk, ver 
with in every water-work; and we are and multitudes of ftars mingled tope- rai 
informed, that ſome years ago, the vir- ther in fuch an agreeable confuſion. mi; 
J tuoſos of France covered a little vault Every rocket ended in a conſtellation, of 
wich artificial ſnow, which they made and ſtrowed the air with ſuch a ſhow?! at 
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of ſilver ſpangles, as opened and enlight- 

ened the whole ſcene from time to 

time. It put me in mind of the lines of 

OE Jipus— 

Why from the bleeding womb of monſtrous 
night 

Burſt forth ſuch myriads of abortive ſtars? 


In Mort, the artiſt did his part to ad- 
miration, and was ſo encompaſſed with 
fire and ſmoak, that one would have 
thought nothing but a ſalamander could 
have been ſafe in ſuch a ſituation. 

I was in company with two or three 
fancifu friends during this whole ſhow. 
One of them being a critic, that is, a 
man who on all occaſions is more at- 
tentive to what is wanting than what is 
preſent, begun to exert his talent upon 
the teveral objects we hal before us. 
* Tam mightily pleaſed,” ſays he, with 
* that burning cypher. There is no 
matter in the world fo proper to write 
with as wild- fire, as no characters can 
be more legible than thoſe which are 
read by their own light. But as for 
your cardinal virtues, I do not care for 
ſeeing them in ſuch combuſtible fi- 
gures, Who can imagine Chaſtity 
with a body of fire; or 'Temperance 
in a flame? Juftice indeed may be fur- 
niſhed out of this element as far as her 
{word goes, and courage may be all 
over one centinual blaze, if the artiſt 
« pleaſes,” 

Our companion obſerving that we 
laughed at this unſeaſonable ſeverity, let 
drop the critic, and propoſed a ſubject 


- for a fire-work, which he thought would 


be very amuſing, if executed by fo able 
an artiſt as he who was at that time en- 
tertaining us. The plan he mentioned 
was a ſcene in Milton. He would have 
a large piece of machinery repreſent the 
Pan-dzemonium; where— 


from the arched roof 

Pendent by ſubtle magic, many a row 

Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
With Naphna and Aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky — 


— 


This might be finely repreſented by ſe- 
veral illuminations, diſpoſed in a great 
frame of wood, with ten thouſand beau- 
titul exhalations of fire, which men 
verſed in this art know very well how to 
raiſe. The evil ſpirits at the ſame time 
might very properly appear in vehicles 
of flame, and employ all the tricks of 
Ut to terrify and ſurprize the ſpectator, 


We were well enongh pleaſed with 
this ſtart of thought, but fancied there 
was ſomething in it too ſerious, and 


perhaps too horrid to be put in execu- 


tion. 

Upon this, a friend of mine gave us 
an account of a fire-work deſcribed, if 
I am not miſtaken, by Strada. A prince 
of Italy, it ſeems, entertained his miſ- 
treſs with it upon a great lake. In the 
midſt of this lake was a huge floating 
mountain made by art. The mountain 
repreſented ZEtna, being bored through 
the top with a monſtrous orifice. Upon 
a ſignal given, the eruption began. Fire 
and ſmoak, mixed with ſeveral unuſual 
prodigies and figures, made their appear- 
ance for ſome time. On a ſudden there 
was heard a moſt dreadful rumbling 
noiſe within the entrails of the machine. 
After which the mountain burſt, and 
diſcovered a vaſt cavity in that fide 
which faced the prince and his court. 
Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop 
full of fire and clock-work. A column 
of blue flame iſſued out inceflantly from 
the forge. Vulcan was employed in ham- 
mering out thunderbolts, that every now 


and then flew up from the. anvil with - 


dreadful cracks and flaſhes. Venus 
ſtood by him in a figure of the brighteſt 
fire, with numberleſs Cupids on all ſides 
of her, that ſhot out vollies of burnin 
arrows. Before her was an altar wit 
hearts of fire flaming on it. I have for- 
got ſeveral other particulars no leſs cu- 
rious, and have only mentioned theſe to 
ſhew that there may be a ſort of fable or 
deſign in a fire-work which may give 
an additional beauty to thoſe ſurpriſing; 
objects. 

I ſeldom ſee any thing that raiſes won® 
der in me, which does not give my 
thoughts a turn that makes my heart 
the better for it. As I was lying in my 
bed, and ruminating on what I have 
ſeen, I could not forbear reflecting on 
the inſignificancy of human art, when 
ſet in compariſon with the deſigns of 
Providence. In the purſuit of this 
thought I conſidered a comet, or, in the 
language of the vulgar, a blazing ſtar, 
as a ſky-rocket diſcharged by an hand 
that is Almighty. Many of my readers 
ſaw that in the year 1680 ws if they 
are not mathematicians, will be amazed 
to hear that it travelled in a much greater 
degree of ſwiftneſs than a cannon-ball, 
and drew after it @ tail of fire that was 
fourſcore millions of miles in length. 

E e What 
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What an amazing thought is it to con- 
ſider this ſtupendous body traverſing the 
nnmenſity of the creation with ſuch a ra- 
pidity, and at the fame time wheeling 
about in that line which the Almighty 
has preſcribed for it? that it ſhould move 
in ſuch inconceivable fury and combul- 
tion, and at the ſame time with ſuch an 
exact regularity? How ſpacious muſt 
the univerſe be that gives ſuch bodies as 
theſe their full play, without ſuffering 
the leaſt diſorder or confuſion by it! 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings 
entertained with, that can look into this 


great theatre of nature, and ſee myriads 
I 
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of ſuch tremendous objects wandering 
through thoſe immeaſurable depths of 
ether, and running their appointed 
courſes? Our eyes may hereafter be 
ſtrong enough to command this magni- 
ficent proſpect, and our underſtandings 
able to find out the ſeveral uſes of theſe 
great parts of the univerſe. In the mean 
time they are very proper objects for our 
imaginations to contemplate, that we 
may form more exalted notions of in- 
finite wiſdom and power, and learn to 
think humbly of ourſelves, and of ail 
the little works of human invention. 


9 
* 


No CIV. FRIDAY, JULY 10. 


QUE E LONGINQUO MAGIS PLACENT, 


Tacrr., 


THE FARTHER FETCH'D, THE MORE THEY PLEASE. 


N Tueſday laſt I publiſhed two let- 
ters, written by a gentleman in his 
travels. As they were applauded by my 
beſt readers, I ſhall this day publiſh two 
more from the ſame hand. The firſt of 
them contains a matter of fact which is 
very curious, and may deſerve the at- 
tention of thoſe who are verſed in our 
Britiſh antiquities. 


SIR, BLOIS, MAY I5, N. s 


BE CAUSE I am at preſent out of the 
road of news, I ſhall ſend you a ſtory 
that was lately given me by a gentleman 
of this country, who is deſcended from 
one of the perſons concerned in the re- 
lation, and very ag 190 wg to know if 
there be any of the tamily now in Eng- 
land. | 
I ſhall only premiſe to it, that this 
ſtory 1s preſerved with great care among 
the writings of this gentleman's family ; 
and that it has been given to two or 
three of our Engliſh nobility, when they 
were in theſe parts, who could not re- 
turn any ſatis factory anſwer to the gen- 
tleman, whether there be any of that fa- 
mily now remaining in Great Britain. 
In the reign of King John there lived 
a nobleman called John de Sigonia, 
lord of that place in Touraine. His bro- 
thers were Philip and Briant. Briant, 


when very young, was made one of the 
French king's pages, and ſerved him in 
that quality when he was taken priſoner 


by the Engliſh. The King of England 
chanced to ſee the youth, and being 
much ' pleaſed with his perſon and be- 
haviour, begged him of the king, his 
priſoner, It happened, ſome years at- 
ter this, that John, the other brother, 
who, in the courſe of the war, had raiſed 
himſelf to a conſtderable poſt in the 
French army, was taken priſoner by Bri- 
ant, who at that time was an officer in 
the King of England's guards. Briant 
knew nothing of his brother, and bein: 
naturally of an haughty temper, treated 
him very inſolently, and more like a cri- 
minal than a priſoner of war. Th» 
John reſented fo highly, that he chalieng- 
ed him to a fingle combat. The chal- 


lenge was accepted, and time and place - 


aſſigned them by the king's appointment. 
Both appeared on the day prefixed, and 
entered the liſts compleatly armed amidit 
a great multitude of ſpectators. Their 
firſt encounters were very furious, an 
the ſucceſs equal on both ſides; until at- 
ter ſome toil and bloodſhed they were 
parted by their ſeconds to fetch breath, 
and prepare themſelves afreſh for thc 
combat. Briant, in the mean time, ha 
caſt his eye upon his brother's eſcutcheon, 
which he ſaw agree in all points with 
his own. I need not tell you after this, 
with what joy and ſurprize the ſtery ends. 
King Edward, who knew all the par- 
ticulars of it, as a mark of his efteem, 


gave to each of them, by the King of 


France's 
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France's conſent, the following coat of 
arms, which I will ſend you in the ori- 
ginal language, not being herald enough 
to blazon it in Engliſh, 


© Le Roi d' Angleterre par permiſſion 
« dui Roi de France, pour perpetuelle 
memoire de leurs grands faits d'armes 
et fidelite envers leurs Rois, leur 
donna par ampliation à leurs armes en 
une croix d argent cantone2 de quatre 
coquilles d'or en champ de fable, 
qu'ils avoient auparavant, une en- 
denteleuſe faite en fagons de Croix de 
gueulle inſerẽe au dedans de Ja ditte 
© croix dargent et par le milieu d'icelle 
© qui eſt participation des deux croix 
que portent les dits Rois en la guerre,” 


HE "= ww WA WE ME MY 


Lam afraid, by this time, you begin 
to wonder that I ſhould ſend you for hews 
a tale of three or four hundred years old; 
and, I dare fav, never thought, when 
you deſired me to write to you, that I 
ſhould trouble you with a ſtory of King 
John, eſpecially at a time when there 1s 
1 monarch on the French throne that 
furniſhes diſcourſe for all Europe. But 
I confeſs I am the more fond of the re- 
lation, becauſe it brings to mind the 
noble exploits of our own countrymen: 
though, at the ſame time, I muſt own it 
js not ſo much the vanity of an Engliſhi- 
man which puts me upon writing it, as 
that I have of taking any occaſion to 
ſubſcribe myſelf, Sir, your's, &c. 


£1R, BLOIS, MAY 20, N. s. 
] Am extremely obliged to you for your 

laſt kind letter, which was the only 
Engliſh that had been ſpoken to me in 
ſome months together, for I am at pre- 
ſent forced to think the abſence of my 
countrymen my good fortune: 


Vitum in amante novum] wellem quod amatur 


abe e. 
4. Ovi. MET. IL. 3. v. 468. 


Strange wiſh, to harbour in a lover's breaſt! 
J wiſh That abſent, which I love the beſt. 


This is an advantage that I could not 


have hoped for, had I ſtayed near the 
French court; though I muſt confels I 
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would not but have ſeen it, becauſe I be- 
lieve it ſhewed me ſome of the fineſt 
places and of the greateſt perſons in the 
world, One cannot hear a name men- 
tioned in it that does not bring to mind 
a piece of a gazette, nor ſee a man that 
has not ſignalized himſelf in a battle. 
One would fancy one's ſelf to be in the 
enchanted palaces of a romance; one 
meets with ſo many heroes, and finds 
ſomething ſo like ſcenes of magic in the 
gardens, ſtatues, and water-works. I 
am aſhamed that T am not able to make 
a quicker progreſs through the French 
tongue, becaule I believe it is impoſſi- 
ble for a learner of a Janguage to find 
in any nation ſuch advantages as in this, 
where every body is fo very courteous 
and ſo very talkative, They always 
take care to make a noiſe as long as they 
are in company, and are as loud any 
hour in the morning as our own coun- 
trymen at midnight. By what I have 
ſeen, there is more mirth in the French 
converſation, and more wit in the Eng- 
liſh. You abound more in jeſts, but 
they in laughter. Their language is 
indeed extremely proper to tattle in, it 
is made up of ſo much repetition and 
compliment. One may know a fo- 
reigner by his anſwering only No or Yes 
to a queſtion, which a Frenchman ge- 
nerally makes a ſentence of. They have 
a ſet of ceremonious phraſes that run 
throngh all ranks and degrees among 
them. Nothing 1s more common than 
to hear a ſhopkeeper defiring his neigh- 


bour to have the goodneſs to tell him 


what it is o' clock, or a couple of coblers 
that are extremely glad of the honour of 
ſeeing one another, 
The face of the whole country where 
I now am, is at this ſeaſon pleaſant be- 
yond imagination, I cannot but fancy 
the birds of this place, as well as the 
men, a great deal merrier than thoſe of 
our own nation. I am ſure the French 
year has got the ſtart of ours more in 
the works of nature than in the new 
ſtyle. I have paſt one March in my life 
without being ruffled with the winds, 
and one April without being waſhed 
with rains. 
Jam, Sir, yours, 


EE I a IT. 
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Ne CV. SATURDAY, JULY ki. 


QUOD NEQUE IN ARMENTIS TIGRES FECERE LATEBRIS: 


PERDERE NEC FOETUS AUSA LEANA $U0US, 
AT TENERZ FACIUNT, SED NON IMPUNE, PUELLE5 
s KE, SUOS UTERO QUE NECAT, IPSA PERIT. 


Ovi. AMOR, . 2. IE G. 14. v. 35. 


THE TIGRESSES, THAT HAUNT TH' ARMENIAN wood, 

WILL SPARE THEIR PRGYER YOUNG, THO' PINCH'D FOR F00D; 

NOR WILL THE LYBIAN LIONFESES SLAY 

THEIR WHELPS! BUT WOMEN ARE MORE FIERCY THAN THEY, 

MORE BARBAROUS TO THE TENDER FRUIT THEY REAR; 

NOR NATURE'S CALI, THO" LOUD SHE CRIES, WILL HEAR« 

BUT RIGHTEOUS YENGEANCE OFT THEIR CRIMES PURSUES, 

AND THEY ARE LOST THEMSELVEZS,WHO WOULD THEIR CHILDAEN LOSE, 


HERE was no part of the ſhow 
on the Thankſgiving Day that ſo 


much pleaſed and affected me as the 


little boys and girls who were ranged 
with ſo much order and decency in that 
part of the Strand which reaches from 
the May-pole to Exeter-Change. Such 
2 numerous and innocent multitude, 
cloathed in the charity of their benefac- 
tors, was a ſpectacle pleaſing both to 
God and man, and a more beautiful 
expreſſion of joy and thankſgiving; than 
could have been exhibited by all the 
pomps of x Roman triumph. Never did 
a more full and unſpotted chorus of hu. 
man creatures ſoin tagether in 2 hymn 
of devotion. The care and tend:rneſs 


which appeared in the looks of their ſe- 


veral inſtructors, who were diſpoſed 
among this little helpleſs people, could 
not forbear touching. every heart that 
had any ſentiments of humanity. 

I am very ſorry that her Majeſty did 
not ſee this aſſembly'of objects, fo pro. 
per to excite that charity and connec 


. which ſhe bears to all who ſtand in need 


of it, though at the ſame time I queſtion 
not but her royal bounty will extend it- 
felf to them. A charity beftowed on 


the education of ſo many of her young 


ſubjects, has more merit in it than a 
thouſand penſions to thoſe of a higher 
fortune who are in greater ſtations in 
| * Tk 

I have always looked on this initi- 
tution of Charity-Schools, which, of 
late years, has fo univerſally prevailed 
threugh the whole nation, as the glory 
of the ave we live in, and the moſt pro- 
per means that can be made uſe of to 
recover it out of it's preſent degeneracy 


ANON, 
* 


and depravation of manners. It ſcems 
to promiſe us an honeſt ind virtuous 
polterity : there will be {-w ein the next 
generation who will Hat at leaſt be able 
to write and read, and have not had an 
early tincture of religion. It is there- 
fore to be hopec at the ſeveral perſons 
of wealth and quality, who made thei: 
proceſſion through the mem\-ers of theſe 
newer: cted ſeminaries, will not regard 
them only as an empty ſpectacle, or the 


materials of a fine ſhow, but cone bute 


to the rumticnance and increaſe. For 
my part, I can ſrarce for>ear looking 
on the aſtoniſhing victories our arms 
have been crowned with, to be in ſome 
meaſure the hleſſings returned upon that 
nationa: charity which has been fo con- 
{picuous of late; and that the great ſuc- 
ceſſes of the laſt war, for which we late- 
ly offered up our thanks, were in ſome 
meaſure occahoned by the ſeveral objects 
which then ſtood b-fore us. 

Since I am upon this ſubject, I ſhall 
mention a piece of charity which has 
not been yet exericd among us, and 
which deſerves our attention the more, 
becauſe it is practiſed by moſt of the 
nations about us. I mean a proviſon 
for foundlings, or for thoſe children who 
through want of ſuch a proviſion are 
expoled to the barbarity of cruel and un-. 
natural parents. One does not know 
how to ſpeak on ſuch a ſubſect without 


horror; but what multitudes of infants - 


have been made away by thoſe who 
bronght them into the world, and were 
afterwards either aſhamed or unable to 

provide for them. 
There is ſcarce an aſſizes where ſome 
unhappy wretch is not executed for the 
murder 
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murder of a child. And how many 
more of theſe monſters of inhuma- 
nity may we ſuppole to be wholly un- 
diſcover:d, or cleared for want of legal 
evidence? Not to mention thoſe who by 
unnatural practices do in ſome meaſure 
defeat the intentions ol Providence, and 
deſtroy their conceptions even before 
they ſe the light. In all theſe the guilt 
is equal, though the puniſhment is not 
ſo. Bur do paſs by the greatneſs of the 
crime, (which is not to be expreſſed by 
words) if we only conſider it as it robs 


the commonwealth of it's full number 


of citizens, it certainly deſerves the ut- 
molt application and wiſdom of a people 
to prevent it. 


It is certain, that which generally be- 


trays theſe profligate women into it, and 
overcomes the tenderneſs which is natu- 


ral to them on other occaſions, is the 


fear of ſhame, or their inability to ſup- 
port thoſe whom they give life to. I 
ſhall therefore ſhew how this evil is 
prevented in other countries, as I have 
learned from thoſe who have been conver- 
fant in the ſeveral great cities of Europe. 

There are at Paris, Madrid, Liſbon, 
Rome, and many other large towns, 
great hoſpitals built like our colleges. 
In the walls of thei: hoſpitals are placed 


machines, in the ſhape of large lan- 


thorns, with a little door in the fide of 


them turned towards the ſtreet, and a 
bell hanging by them. The child is 
depoſited in this lanthorn, which is im- 
mediately turned about into the inſide 
of the hoſpital. The perſon who con- 
veys the child, rings the bell and leaves 
it there, upon which the proper officer 
comes and receives it without making 
further inquiries. The parent or her 
friend, who lays the child there, gene- 
rally leaves a note with it, declaring 
whether it be yet chriſtened, the name 
it ſhould be called by, the particular 
marks upon it, and the like. 

It often happens that the parent leaves 
a note for the maintenance and educa- 
tion of the child, or takes it out after 
it has been ſome years in the hoſpital. 
Nay, it has been known that the Cakes 
has afterwards owned the young found- 
ling for his ſon, or left his eſtate to him. 
This 1s certain, that many are by this 
means preſerved, and do ſignal ſervices 
to their country, who without "ſuch a 
provifion might have periſhed as abor- 
tives, or have come to an untimely end, 
and perhaps have brought upon their 
guilty parents the like deſtruction. 

This I think is a ſubfect that deſerves 
our moſt ſerious conſideration, for which 
reaſon I hope I ſhall not be thought im- 
pertinent in laying it before my readers. 


Ne CVI. MONDAY, JULY 13. 


QUOD LAVET ARCANA, NON ENARRABILE, FIRRA. 


PERS. SAT. 5. v. 29. 


THE DEEP RECESSES OF THE HUMAN BRTEAST. 


8 I was making up my Monday's 
proviſion for the public, I re- 
ceived the following letter, which being 
a better entertainment than any I can 
furniſh out my:e'f, I ſhall ſet it before the 
reader, and deln him to fall on with- 
out farther ceremony. 


SIR, 
Y OUR two kinſmen and predeceſſors, 
of immortal memory, were very fa- 
mous for their dreams and viſions; and, 
contrary to all other authors, never 
pleaſed their readers more than when 
they were nodding. Now it is obſerved, 
that the ſecond fight generally runs in 
the blood; and, Sir, we are in hopes 
that you yourſelf, like the reſt of your 


family, may at length prove a dreamer 
of dreams, and a ſeer of vilions. In 
the mean while I beg leave to make 
you a preſent of a dream, wb ch ma: 
ſerve to lull your readers until ſuch time 
as you yourſelf ſhall think fit to gratify 
the public with any of your noCtuxnal 
diſcoveries. 5 | 


You muſt underſtand, Sir, I had yeſ- 


terday been reading and ruminating” 


upon that paſſage where Momus is ſaid 
to haye found fault with the make of a 
man, becauſe he had not a window in 
his breaſt, The moral of this ſtory is 
very obvious, and means no more than 
that the heart of man is fo full of wiles 
and artifices, treachery and deceit, that 
there is no gueſſing at what he is from 


his 
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his ſpeeches and outward appearances. 
I was immediately reflecting how happy 
each of the ſexcs would be, if there was 
a window in the breaſt of every one that 
makes or receives love, What proteſta- 
tions and perjuries would be ſaved on 
the one ſide; what hypocriſy and diſſi- 
mulation on the other? I am myſelf 
very far gone du this paſſion for Aurelia, 
2 woman of an unſc1rchable heart. I 
would give the world to know the ſecrets 


of it, and particularly whether I am 


really in her good graces, or, 1t not, who 
is the happy perſon. 

I fell aſleep in this agreeable reverie, 
when on a ſudden methought Aurelia 
lay by my fide. I was placed by her 
in the poſture of Milton's Adam, and 
with looks of cordial love hung over 
her enamoured. As I caſt my eye upon 
her boſom, it appeared to be all of 
cryſtal, and ſo wonderfully tranſparent, 
that I ſaw every thought in her heart. 
The firſt images I diſcovered in it were 
fans, filk, ribbands, laces, and many 
other gewgaws, which Jay fo thick to- 
gether, that the whole heart was nothing 
elſe but a toyſhop. Theſe all faded 
away and vaniſhed, when Ny I 
diſcerned a long train of coaches-and-f1x, 
equipages, and liveries, that ran through 
the heart one after another, in a very 
great hurry for above half an hour to- 
gether. After this, looking very at- 
rentively, I obſerved the whole ſpace to 
he filled with a hand of cards, in which 
J could ſce diſtinctly three mattadors. 
T here then followed a quick ſucceſſion 
of different ſcenes. A play-houſe, a 
church, 2 court, a puppet-ſhow, roſe 
up one after another, until at laſt they 
all of them gave place to a pair of new 
ſhoes, which kept footing in the heart 
for a whole hour. Theſe were driven 
off at laſt by a lap-dog, who was ſuc- 
cceded by a Guinea pig, a ſquirrel, and 
2 monkey. I myſelf, to my no ſmall 
joy, brought up the rear of theſe worthy 
favourites. I was raviſhed at being ſo 
kappily poſted, and in full poſizition of 
the heart; but as I ſaw the little figure 


of myſelf ſimpering and mightily pleaſ-4 
with it's ſituation, on a ſudden the hear: 
methought gave a ſigh, in which, as ! 
found afterwards, my little repreſentative 
vaniſhed; for, upon applying my eye," 
found my place taken up by an iJ]-breq, 
auk ward puppy, with a money-bag under 
each arm. This gentleman, however, 
did not keep his ſtation long, before he 
yielded it up to a wight as diſagreeable 
as himſelf, with a white ſtick in his 
hand. Theſe three laſt figures repre. 
ſented to me in a lively manner the con. 


flies in Aurelia's heart between love. 
* 


avarice, and ambition, for we joſtled 
one another out by turns, and diſputed 
the poſt for a great while. But at lait, 
to my nnſpeakable ſatisfaction, I, ſaw 
myſelf entirely ſettled in it. I was 6 


_ tranſported with my ſucceſs, that I 


could not forbear hugging my dear piece 
of cryſtal, when to my unſpeakable 
mortification I awaked, and found my 
miſtreſs metamorphoſed into a pillow. 

This is not the firſt time I have been 
thus diſappointed. 

O venerable Neſtor, if you have any 
ſkill in dreams, let me krow whether ] 
have the ſame place in the real heart, 
that I had in the viſionary one: to tell 
you truly, I am perplexed to death be- 
tween hope and fear. I was very ſan- 
guine until eleven o'clock this morning, 
when I overheard an unlucky old wo- 


man telling her neighbor that dreams 


always went by contranes. 1 did not 


indeed before much like the cryſtal heart, 
remembering that confounded fimile in 


Valentinian, of amaid“ as cold as crvſta] 


never to be thawed.” Beſides, I verily 
believe if I had ſlept a little longer, that 
aukward whelp with his money- bag: 
would certainly have made his fecond 
entrance. If vou can tell the fair- one 
mind, it will be no ſmall proof of you! 
art, for I dare ſay it is more than ſhe 
herſelf can do. Every ſentence ſhe 
ſpeaks is a riddle; all that I can be cer- 


tain of is, that T am her and your hum- 


ble ſervant, 
PzTFR PUZZLE, 


Ne CVII. 


II. 


Have lately entertained my reader 

wich two or three letters from a tra- 
eller, and may poſſibly, in ſome of my 
future papers, oblige him with more 
from the ſame hand. The following 
one comes from a projector, which 1s a 
ſort of correſpondent as diverting as a 
traveller; his ſubject having the ſame 
grace of novelty to recommend it, and 
being equally adapted to the curioſity of 
the reader. For my own part, I have 
always had a particular fondneſs for a 
projet, and may lay, without vanity, 
that I have a pretty tolerable genius 
that way myſelf. I could mention ſome 
which I have brought to maturity, others 
which have miſcarried, and many more 
which I have yet by me, and are to take 
their fate in the world when I ſee a pro- 
per jundture. I had a hand in the land- 
bank, and was conſulted with upon the 
reformation of manners. I have had 
ſeveral deſigns upon the Thames and 
the New River, not to mention my re- 
finements upon lotterics and inſurances, 
and that never- to- be- forgotten project, 
which, if it had ſucceeded to my wiſhes, 
would have made gold as plentiful in 
this nation as tin or copper. If my 
countrymen have not reaped any advan- 
tages from theſe my deſigns, it was not 
for want of any good- will towards them. 
They are obliged to me for my kind 
intentions as much as if they had taken 
effe&, Projects are of a two - fold na- 
ture: the firſt ariſing from public-ſpirit- 
ed perſons, in which number I declare 
myſelf; the other proceeding from a re- 
gard to our private ene! of which 


nature is that in the * letter. 
v 


sig, 
A Man of your reading knows very 
well that there were a ſet of men in 
old Rome, called by the name of No- 
menclators, that is in Engliſh, men who 
call every one by his name. When a 
great man ſtood for any public office, 
as that of a tribune, a conſul, or a cen- 
tor, he had always one of theſe No- 
menclators at his elbow, who whiſpered 
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in his ear the name of every one he met 
with, and by that means enabled him 
to ſalute every Roman citizen by his 
name when he aſked him tor his vote. 
To come to my purpoſe: I have with 
much pains and afſiduity qualified my- 
ſelf for a Nomenclator to this great city, 
and ſhall gladly enter upon my office as 


zoon as I meet with ſuitable encourage 


ment. I will let myſelf out by the 
week to any curions country gentleman 
or foreigner. If he takes me with kim 
in a coach to the ring, I will undertake 
to teach him, in two or three evenings, 
the names of the moſt celebrated perſons 
who frequent that place. If he plants 
me by his fide in the pit, I will call over 
to him, in the ſame manner, the whole 
circte of beauties that are diſpoted 
among the boxes, and at the ſame time 
point out to him the perſons who ogle 
them from their reſpective ſtations. I 
need not tell you that I may be of the 
ſame uſe in any other public aſſembly. 
Nor do I only profeſs the teaching of 
names, but of things. Upon the fight 
of a reigning beauty, I ſhall mention 
her admirers, and diſcover her gallati- 
tries, if they are of public notoriety. I 
ſhall Jikewiſe mark out every toaſt, the 
club in which ſhe was elected, 2rd the 
number of votes that were on her ſide. 
Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that 
makes a figure either as a maid, a wife, 
or a widow. The men too ſhall be ſet 
out in their diſtinguiſhing characters, 
and declared whoſe properties they are. 
Their wit, wealth, or good-humour, 
their perſons, ſtations, and titles, ſhall 
be deſcribed at large. 

Lhave a wife who is a Nomenclatreſs, 
and will be ready on any occaſion to 
attend the ladies. She 1s of a much 
more communicativenature than myſelf, 
and is acquainted with all the private 
hiſtory of London and Weſtminſter, 
and ten miles round. She has fifty pri- 


vate amonrs which nobody yet knows 


any thing of but herſelf, and thirty 
clandeſtine marriages that have not been 
touched by the tip of a tongue. She 

will 


. 


2 
* 


22 THE 
will wait upon any lady at her own 
lodgings, and talk by the clock after 
the rate of three guineas an hour. 

N. B. She is a near kinſwoman of 
the author of the New Atalantis. 

I need not recommend to a man of 
your ſagacity the uſefulneſs of this pro- 
ect; and do therefore beg * encou- 
ragement of it, which will lay a very 
great obligation upon your humble ſer- 
vant, 


After this letter from my whimſical 
correſpondent, 1 ſhall publiſh one of a 
more ſerious nature, which deſerves the 
utmoſt attention of the public, and in 
particular of ſuch who are lovers of 
mankind. It is on no leſs a fubje& than 
that of diſcovering the Longitude and 
deſerves a much higher name th that 
of a project, if our language afforded 
any lach term. But all I can ſay on 
this ſubject will be ſuperfluous when the 
reader ſees the names of thoſe perſons 
by whom this letter is ſubſcribed, and 
who have done me the honour to ſend it 
me. I mult only take notice, that the 
firſt of theſe gentlemen is the ſame per- 
fon who has lately obliged the world 
with that noble plan, entitled, A 
Scheme of the Solar Syſtem, with the 
© Obits of the Planets and Comets, 
belonging thereto, deſcribed from 
Pr. Halley's accurate Table of Co- 
© mets, Philoſoph. Tranſat. NY 297, 
© founded on Sir Iſaac Newton's Won - 
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TO NESTOR IRON SIDE, ESQ. AT 
BUT'TON's COFFEE-HOUSE NEAR 
COVENT- GARDEN. 


SIR, LONDON, JULY II, 1713. 
TAVING a diſcovery of conſiderable 
importance to communicate to the 
public, and finding that you are pleaſed 
to concern yourſelf in any thing that 
tends to the common benefit of man- 
kind, we take the liberty to deſire the in- 
ſertion of this letter into your Guardian. 
We expect no other recommendation of 
it from you, but the allowing of it a 
lace in ſo uſeful a paper. Nor do we 


inſiſt on any protection from you, if 
what we propoſe mould fall ſhort of 
what we pretend to; ſince any diſgrace, 
which in that-caſe mult be expected, 
ought to lie wholly at our own doors, 
and to be entirely borne by ourſelves, 


GUARDIAN, 


which we hope we have provided for by 
putting our own names to this paper. 
It is well known, Sir, to yourſelf, 
and to the learned, and trading, and 
failing world, that the great defect of 
the art of navigation is, that a ſhip at 
fea has no certain method, in either her 
eaſtern or weſtern voyages, or even in 
her leſs diſtant ſailing from the coaſts, 
to know her longitude, or how much 
ſhe is gone eaſtward or weſtward, as it 
can eaſily be known in any clear day or 
night, how much ſhe is gone northward 
or {outhward: the ſeveral methods b 
lunar eclipſes, by thoſe of Jupiter's ſa- 
tellites, by the appulſes of the moon to 
fixed ftars, and by the even motions of 
1 clocks and watches, upon 
ow ſolid foundations ſoever they are 
built, ſtill failing in long voyages at 
ſea, when they come to be practiſed; 
and leaving the poor ſailors frequently 
to the great inaccuracy of a Jog-line, gr 
dead reckoning. This defect is fo great, 
and ſo many ſhips have been loſt by it, 
and this has been ſo long and fo ſenſi- 
bly known by trading nations, that 
great rewards are faid to be publicly 
offered for it's ſupply. We are well {a- 
tisfied, that the diſcovery we have to 
make as to this matter, is eaſily intel- 
ligible by all, and ready to be practiſed 
at ſea as well as at land; that the lati- 
tude will thereby be likewiſe found at 
the ſame time; and that wigh proper 
charges it may be made as univerſal as 
the world ſhall pleaſe; nay, that the 
longitude and latitude may be generally 
hereby determined to a greater degree of 
exactneſs than the latitude itſelf is now 
uſually found at ſea, So that on all ac- 
counts we ay it will appear very 
worthy the public conſideration. We 
are ready to diſcloſe it to the world, if 
we may be aſſured that no other perſon 
ſhall be allowed to d-prive us of thoſe 
rewards which the public ſhall think fit 
to beſtow for ſuch a diſcovery; but do 
not deſire actually to receive any bene- 
fit of that nature till Sir Iſaac Newton 
himſelf, with ſuch other proper perſons 
as ſhall be choſen to aſſiſt him, have 
given their opinion in favour of this 
diſcovery. If Mr. Ironſide pleaſes fo 
far to oblige the public as to communi- 
cate this propoſal to the world, he will 
alſo lay a great obligation on his very 
humble ſervants, 
WILL. WHISTON, 
FP HuMPHRY DITTON> 
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Do not care for burning my fingers 
in a quarrel, but ſince I have com- 
municated to the world a plan which has 
given offence to ſome gentlemen whom 
it would not be very ſafe to diſoblige, I 
muſt inſert the following remonſtrance; 
and, at the ſame time, promiſe thole of 
my correſpondents who have drawn this 
upon themſelves, to exhibit to the public 
any ſuch anſwer as they ſhall think 
proper to make to 1t, 


MR. GUARDIAN, 


Was very much troubled to fee the 

two letters which you lately publiſh- 
ed concerning the ſhort club. You can- 
not imagine what airs all the little prag- 
matical fellows about us have given 
themſelves ſince the reading of thoſe 
papers. Every one cocks and ſtruts 
upon it, and pretends to overlook us 
who are two foot higher than themſelves. 
I met with one the other day who was 
at leaſt three inches above ſive foot, 
which you know is the ſtatutable mea- 
{ure of that club. The overgrown runt 
has ſtruck off his heels, lowered his 
fore top, and contracted his figure, that 
he might be looked upon as a member of 
this new erected ſociety; nay, fo far did 


his vanity carry hign, that he talked fami- 


Itarly of Tom Tiptoe, and pretends to 
be an intimate acquaintance of Tim 
Tuck. For my part, I ſcorn to ſpeak 
any thing to the diminution of theſe 
little creatures, and ſhould not have 
minded them had they been ſtill ſhuffled 
among the crowd. Shrubs and under- 
woods look well enough while they grow 
within the ſhades of oaks and cedars; 
but when theſe pigmies pretend to draw 
themſelves out from the reſt of the world, 
and form themſelves into a body, it is 
time for us who are men of figure to 
look about us. If the ladies ſhould 
once take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 
race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little 
time, ſee mankind epitomized, and the 
whole ſpecies in miniature; daiſy roots 
would grow faſhionable diet, In order 
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therefore to keep our poſterity from 
dwindling, and fetch down the pride of 
this aſpirmg race of upſtarts, we have 
here inſtituted a gall club. 


As the ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe * 


who are under five foot, ours is to be 
compoſed of fuch as are above ſix. 
Theſe we look upon as the two ex- 
tremes and antagoniſts of the ſpecies: 
conſidering all thoſe as neuter, who fall 
up the middle ſpace. When a man riſes 
beyond fix foot, he is an Hypermeter, 
and may be admitted into the tall club. 

We have already choſen thirty mem- 
bers the moſt ſightlyof all her majeity's 
ſubjects, We elected. a preſident, as 
many of the ancients did their kings, 
by reaſon of his height, having only 
confirmed him in that ſtation above us 
which nature had given him, He 1s a 
Scotch Highlander, and within an inch 
of a thow. As for my own part, I am 
but a ſeſquipeda] having only fix foot 
and a half in ſtature. Being the ſhorteit 
member oi the club, I am appointed 
ſecretary, If you ſaw us all together, you 
would tike us for the fons of Anak. 

Our meetings are held Ike the old Gothic 

parliaments, * ſub dio, in open air; but 
we ſhall make an intereſt, if we can, 
that we may hold our afſemblies in 
Weſtminſter Hall when-it is not term - 
time. I muſt add to the honour of our 
club, that it is one of our ſociety who 
is now finding out the longitude, The 
device of our public ſeal is a Crane 
graſping a Pigmy in his right-foot. 

3 know the ſhort club value themſelves 
very much upon Mr. Diſtich, who may 
poſſibly play ſome of his Pentameters 
upon us: but it he does, he ſhall certain- 
ly be anſwered in Alexandrines; for 
we have a poet among us of a genius 
as exalted as his ſtature, and who is 
very well read in Longinus his treatiſe 
concerning the Sublime. Beſides, I 
would have Mr. Diſtich conſider, that 
if Horace was a ſhort man, Mufzeus, 
who makes ſuch a noble figure in Vir- 
gil's fixth ZEneid, was taller by the 

Fr livin 
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head and ſhoulders than all the people 
of Elyſium. I ſhall therefore confront 
his © lepidiſimum homuncionem' (a 
ſhort quotation, and fit for a member 
of their club) with one that is much 
longer, and therefore more ſuitable ton 
member of ours. 


Quox eircuwfuſes fic e afſata ſibylla; 
Muſeum ante omnes: medium num plur ima tur 
Hunc babet, atque bumerits extantem ſuſcipic 
alt is. 
VII S. EN. 6. v. 666. 


To theſe the ſibyl thus her ſpeech addreſsꝰd: 
And fuſt to him“ ſurrounded by the ref; 
Tow'ring his height, and ample was 4 
dreaſt, 
Darb Ex. 


If, after all, this ſociety of little men 
proceed as they have begun to magnity 
themſelves, and leſſen men of higher 
ſtature, we have reſolved to make a de- 
tachment, ſome evening or other, that 
mall bring away their whole club in a 
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pair of paniers, and impriſon them in 2 
cupboard which we have ſet apart for 
that uſe, untiL they have made a public 
recantation. As for the little bully, 
Tim Tuck, it he pretends to be cho- 
leric; we ſhall treat him like his fricnd 
little Dicky, and hang him upon a peg 
until he comes to himſelf, I have told 
vou our deſign, and let their little Ma- 
chiavel prevent it if he can. 

This is, Sir, the long and the ſhort 
of the matter. I am ſenſible I ſhall 
itir up a neſt of waſps by it, but let 
them do their worſt, I think that we 


ſerve our country by diſcouraging this 


little breed, and hindering it from coming 
into faſhion. If the fair-ſex look upon 
us with an eye of favour, we ſhall make 
{ome attempts to lengthen out the hu- 
man figure, and reſtore it to it's ancient 
procerity. In the mean time we hope 
old age has not inclined you in favour 
of our antagoniſts; for J do aſſure you, 
Sir, we are all your high admirers, 
though none more than, Sir, yours, &. 
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PUGNABAT TUNICA SED TANMEN II. LA TEGH. 


Ovi. AMOR. L. I. ELEG, 5 Vs I4, 


YET STILL SHE STROVE MIR NAKED CHARMS TO HIDE. 


1 Have receired many letters from 
1 perſons of all conditions in reference 
to my late diſcourſe concerning the 
Tucker. Some of them are filled with 
reproaches and invectives. A lady.who 
ſubſcribes herſelf Teraminta bids me in 
a very pert manner mind my own affairs, 
and not pretend to meddle with their 
linen; fop that they do not dreſs for an 
old fellow, who cannot ſee them with - 
out a pair of ſpectacles. Another, who 
calls herſelf Bubnelia, vents her paſ- 
fion in ſcurrilous terms; an old Ninny- 
hammer, a Dotard, a Nincompoop, is 
the beſt language ſhe can afford me. 


Florella indeed expoſtulates with me 


upon this ſubject, and only complains 
that ſhe is forced to return a pair of ſtays 
which were made in the extremity of x be 
faſhion, that ſhe might not be thought 
to encourage peeping. | 

But if on the one fide I have been 
uſed ill, (the common fate of all re- 
formers) I have on the other fide re- 
ceived great applauſes and acknowledg- 


* Muſæus. 


ments for what I have done, in having 
put a ſeaſonable ſtop to this unaccount- 
able humour of ſtripping, that was got 
among our Britiſh ladies. As I would 


much rather the world ſhould know 


vrhat js ſaid to my praiſe, than to my diſ- 
advantage, I ſhall ſuppreſs what has been 


written to me.by thoſe who have reviled 


me on this occaſion, and only publiſh 
thoſe letters which approve my proceed- 
ings. 5 


SIR; 


1 Am to give you thanks in the name of 

half a dozen ſuperannuated beauties, 
for your paper of the 6th inſtant. We 
all of us paſs for women of fifty, and a 
man of your ſenſe knows how many ad- 
ditional years are always to be thrown 
into female computations of this nature. 
We are very ſenſible that ſeveral young 
flirts about town had a deſign to call us 
out of the faſhionable world, and to 
leave us in the lurch by ſome of their 
late refinements, T'wo or three of them 


have 
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have been heard to ſay, that they would 
kill every old woman about town. In 
order to it, they began to throw off their 
cloaths as faſt as they could, and have 
played all thoſe pranks which yon have 
10 ſeuſonably taken notice of. We were 
ſorced to uncover after them, being un- 
willing to give out ſo ſoon, and be re- 
garded as veterans in the beau monde. 
Some of us have already caught our 
deaths by it. For my own part, I have 
not heen without a cold ever ſince this 
fooliſh faſhion came up. I have fol- 
lowed it thus far with the hazard of my 
life; and how much farther I muit go, 
no body knows, if your paper does not 
bring us relief, You may aſſure your- 
ſelf that all the antiquated necks about 
town are very much obliged to you. 
Whatever fires and flames are conceal- 
ed in our boſoms, (in which perhaps we 
vie with the youngeſt of the ſex) they 
are not ſuſhcient to preſerve us againſt 
the wind and weather. In taking ſo 
many old women under your care, you 
have been a real Guardian to us, and 
ſaved the life of many of your contem- 

raries. In ſhort, we all of us beg 
he to ſubſcribe ourſelves, moſt vene- 
rable Neſtor, your humble ſervants and 
liſters, 


I am very well pleaſed with this ap- 
probation of my good ſiſters. I mult 
confeſs I have always looked on the 
Tucker to be the Decus et 'Tuta- 
men,* the ornament and defence of the- 
female neck. My good old lady, the 
Lady Lizard, condemned this faſhion 
from the beginning; and has obſerved 
to me, with ſome concern, that her ſex, 
at the ſame time they are letting down 
their ſtays, are tucking up their petti- 
coats, which grow ſhorter and ſhorter 
every day. The jeg diſcovers itſelf in 
proportion with the neck. But I may 
2 ibly take another occaſion of hand- 
ing this extremity, it being my deſign 
to keep a watchful eye over every part 
of the female ſex, and to regulate them 
from head to foot. In the mean time J 


ſhall fill up my paper with a letter which 
comes to me from another of my ob- 
liged correſpondents, | 


DEAR GUARDEF, 


HIS comes to you from «one of 

thoſe untuckered ladies whom you 
were ſo ſharp upon on Monday was 
ſe'nnight. I think myſelf mightily be- 
holden to you for the reprehenſion you 
then gave us. You mult know I am a 
famous olive beauty. But though this 
complexion makes a very good face when 
there are a couple of black ſparkling 
eyes ſet in it, it makes but a very indit- 
ferent neck. Your fair women there- 
fore thought of this faſhion to inſult the 
Olives and the Brunetts. They know 
very well, that a neck of ivory does not 
make ſo fine a ſhow%s one of alabaſter, 
It is for this reaſon, Mr. Ironſide, that 
they are fo liberal in their diſcoveries. 
We know very well, that a woman of 
the whiteſt neck in the world, is to you 
no more than a woman of ſnow; but 
Ovid, in Mr. Duke's tranſlation of him, 
ſcems to look upon it with another eye, 
when he talks of Corinna, and men- 
tions 


— her heaving breaſt, 
Courting the hand, and ſuing to be preſt, 


Women of my complexion ought to 
be more modeſt, elpecially ſince our faces 
debar us from all artificial whitenings. 
Could you examine many of thzle ladies 
who preſent you with ſuch beautiful 
ſnowy cheſts, you would find they are not 
all of a piece. Good father Neſtor, do 
not let us alone until you have ſhorten- 
ed our necks, and reduced them to their 
ancientſtandard, I am your moſt obaged 
humble ſcrvant, 

OLIVIA. 


T ſhall have a juſt regard to Olivia's 
remonſtrance; though at the ſame time 
I cannot but obſerve, that her modeſty 
ſeems to be entirely the reſult of her 
complexion, 
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— — NON xGOPYHAU CIS 
OFFENDOR MACULIS, QUAS AUT INCURIA FUDIT 
AUT HUMANA PARUM CAVIT NATURA — 


Hor, Ars Por. v. 351. 


1 WILL NOT QUARRET, WITH A SLIGHT MISTAKE, 
SUCH AS OUR NATURE'S FRAILTY MAY EXCUSE. 


HE candour which F-race ſhows 

in the motto of my paper, 1s that 
which diſtinguiſhes a critic from a cavil- 
ler. He declares that he is not offended 
with thoſe little faults in a poetical com- 
poſition, which may be impnted to inad- 
vertency, or to the imperfection of hu- 
man nature. The truth of it is, there 
can be no more a perfect work in the 
world than a perfect man. To ſay of a 
celebrated piece that there are faults in 
it, is in effect to ſay no more than that 
the author of it was a man. For this 
reaſon I conſider every critic that attacks 


an author in high reputation, as the flave 


in the Roman triumph, who was to call 
out to the conqueror, Remember, Sir, 
© that you are a man.“ I ſpeak this in 
relation to the following letter, which 
criticiſes the works of a great poet, 
whoſe very faults have more beauty in 
them than the moſt elahorate compoſi- 
tions of many more correct writers. The 
remarks are very curious and juſt, and 
introduced by a compliment to the work 
of an author, who I am ſure would not 
care for being praiſed at the expence of 
another's reputation. I mutt therefore 
deſire my correſpondent to excuſe me, if 
J do not publiſh either the preface or 
concluſion of his letter, but only the cri- 
tical part of it, 
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UR tragedy writers have been no- 
torioufly detective in giving proper 
ſentiments to the perions they introduce, 
Nothing 1s more common than to hear 
an heathen talking of angels and devils, 
the joys of heaven and the pains of hell, 
according to the Chriſtian tyſtem. Lee's 
Alexander diſcovers himſelf to be a 
Carteſian in the firſt page of OEdipus, 


The ſun's fick too; 
Shortly he'll be an earth 


RoscommMon. 


As Dryden's Cleomenes is acquainted 

with the Copernican hypotheſis two 

thouſand years before it's invention. 

I am pleas'd with my own work; Jove was 
not more 

With infant nature, when his ſpacious hand 

Had rovnded this huge ball of earth and ſeas, 


To give it the firſt puſh, and ſee it roll 
Along the vaſt aby ſs 


I have now Mr. Dryden's Don Se- 
baſtian before me; in which I find fre- 


quent alluſions to ancient hiſtory, and, 


the old mythology of the heathen. It 
15 not very natural to ſuppoſe a king of 
Portugal would be borrowing thoughts 
our of Ovid's Mctamorphoſes, when he 
talked even to thoſe of his own court; 
but to allude to theſe Roman fables 
when he talks to an emperor of Barbary, 
ſeems very extraordinary. But obſerve 
how he defies him out of the claſſics in 
the following lines: 


Why didſt not thou engage me man to man, 
And try the virtue of that Gorgon face 
To ſtare me into ſtatue? 


Almeyda at the ſame time is more 
book- learned than Don Sebaſtian, She 
plays an Hydra upon the emperor that 
is full as good as the Gorgon, 


O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bourgeon where another fell! 

Still would I give thee work; ſtill, ſtill, thou 
tyrants 


And hiſs thee with the laſt 


She afterwards, in alluſion to Hercu- 
les, bids him © lay down the lion's ſkin, 
© and take the diſtaff;' and in the fol- 


lowing ſpeech utters her paſſion ſtill more 
learnedly, 


No, were we join'd, ev'n tho' it were in 
death, 

Our bodies burning in one funeral pile, 

The prodigy of 'Thebes would be renew'd, 


And my divided flame ſhould break from 
thine, 


The 


1 


1! 


The Emperor of Barbary ſhews him- 
ſelf acquainted with the Roman poets as 
well as either of his priſoners, and an- 
ſwers the foregoing ſpeech in the ſame 
claſſic ſtrain, | 


Serpent, I will engender poiſon with thee: 

Our offspring, like the ſeed of dragon's teeth, 

Shall iſſue arm'd, and fight themſelves to 
death. 


Ovid Rems to have been Muley Mo- 
ock's favourite author; witneſs the lines 


She, fill inexorable, ill imperious 
And loud, as if, like Bacchus, born in thunder. 


I ſhall conclude my remarks on his 
part with that poetical complaint of his 
being in love, and leave my reader to 
conſider how prettily it would ſound in 
the mouth of an Emperor of Morocco— 


The god of love once more has ſhot his fires 
Into my ſoul, and my whole heart receives 
him. 


Muley Zeydan is as ingenious a man 
as his brother Muley Mo!lock as where 
ke hints at the ſtory of Caſtor and Pol- 
lux; 


* 


May we ne'er meet? 
For like the twins of Leda, when I mount, 
He gallops down the ſkies, 


As for the Mufti, we will ſuppoſe 
that he was bred up a ſcholar, and not 
only verſed in the law of Mahomet, but 
acquainted with all kinds of polite learn- 
ing. For this reaſon he is not at all tur- 
prized when Dorax calls him a Phaeton 
in one place, and in another tells him he 
is hke Archimedes. 

The Mufti afterwards mentions Xi— 
menes, Albornoz, and Cardinal Wolſey, 
by name, The poet ſeems to think he 
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may make every perſon in his play know 
as much as himſelf, and talk as well as 
he could have done on the ſame oc- 
caſion. At leaſt, I believe every reader 
will agree with me, that the above- men- 
tioned ſentiments, to which I might 
have added ſeveral others, would have 
been better ſuited to the court of Auguſ- 
tus, than that of Muley Molock. I grant 
they are beautiful in themſelves, and 
much more ſo in that noble language, 
which was peculiar to this great poet. I 
only obſerve, that they are improper for 
the perſons who make uſe of them. Dry- 
den is indeed generally wrong in his 
ſentiments. Let any one read the dia- 
logue between Octavia and Cleopatra, 
and he will be amazed to hear a Roman 
lady's mouth filled with ſuch obſcene 
raillery. It the virtuous Octavia departs 
from her character, the looſe Dolabella 
is no leſs inconſiſtent with himſelf, when 
all of a ſudden he drops the Pagan, and 
talks in the ſentiments of revealed re- 
ligion: 

— - Fleaven has but 

Our ſorrow tor our fins, and then delights 
To pardon erring man: ſweet mercy ſeems 
It s darling attribute, which limits juſtice; 
As if there were degrees in infinite; 

And infinite would rather want perfection 
Than puniſh to extent. 


I micht ſhew ſeveral faults of the ſame 
nature in the celebrated Aurenge-Zebe. 
The impropriety of thoughts in the 
ſpeeches of the Great Mogul and his 
empreſs has been generally cenſured. 
Take the ſentiments out of the ſhining 
dreſs of words, and they would be too 
coarſe tor a ſcene in Billingſgate. . 
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* 1e ALIQUIS DE GENTE HIRCOSA CEN TURIONUM 
DICAT: QUOD SATIS EST, SAPIO MIHI; NON EGO CURS 
ESSE QUOD AKCESILAS, ZRUMNGSIQUE SOLONES. 


PERS. SAT. 3. v. 77. 


BUT, HERF, SOME CAPTAIN OF THE LAND OR FLEET, 

STOUT OF HIS HANDS, BUT OF A SOLDIFR'S WIT, 

CRIES, I HAVE SENSE, TO SERVE MY TURN, IN SPORE; 

AND HES A RASCAL WHO PRETENDS TO MoRE: 

DAMME, WHATE'ER THOSE BOOK-LEARN'D BLOCKHEADS SAY, 
$SOLON's THE VERZEST FOOL IN ALL THE PLAY» 


Am very much concerned when I 

ſee young gentlemen of fortune and 
quality ſo wholly ſet upon pleaſures and 
diverſions, that they neglect all thoſe 
improvements in wiſdom and knowledge 
which may make them caſy to them- 
ſelves and uſeful to the world. The 
greateſt part of our Britiſh youth loſe 
their figure and grow out of taſhion by 
that time they are five and twenty. As 
ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiable- 
neſs of the young man wears off, they 
have nothing left to recommend then, 
but lie by the reſt of their lives among 
the lumber and refuſe of the tpecies. It 
ſometimes happens indeed, that for want 


of applying themſelves in due time to 


the purſuits of knowledge, they take up 
a book in their declining ycars, and grow 
very hopeful ſcholars by that time they 
areahreeicore. I muſt therefore earneſt- 
ly preſs mv readers, who are in the flower 
of their youth, to labour at thoſe accom- 
pliſhments which may ſet off their per- 
jons when their bloom is gone, and to 
lay in tixaely proviſions tor manhood 


and old age. In ſhort, I would adviſe ' 


tho youth of fifticen to be dreſſing up 
every day the man of fifty; or to con- 
fider how to make himiclt venerable at 
threeſcorc. | 

Young men, wiio are naturally am- 
bitious, would do well to obſerve how 
the greatelt men of antiquity made it 
their ambition to excel all their contem— 
porarics in knowledge, Julius Czar 
and Alexander, the :no?t celebrated in- 
ſtances of human greatnets, took a par- 
ticular care to diſtinguiſh themielves by 
their 1k:1] in the arts and ſciences, We 
have ſtill extalit {ſeveral rennins of the 
former, which juſtify the charaQter given 
of him by the learned men of his own 
age. As for the iter, it is a known 
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ſaying of his, that he was more obliged 
to Ariſtotle who had inſtructed him, 


than to Philip who had given him life 


and empire. There is a letter of his, 
recorded by Plutarch and Aulus Gel. 
lius, which he wrote to Ariſtotle, upon 
hearing that he had publiſhed thoſe lec. 
tures he had given him in private. This 
letter was written in the following 
words at a time when he was in the 
height of his Perſian conqueſts. 


ALEXANDER TO ARIS TOTIE, GREET- 
ING. 

you have not done well to publiſt 

your books of ſelect knowledge; 
for what is there now in which I can 
ſurpaſs others, if thoſe things which ! 
have been inſtrufted in are communi- 
cated to every body? For my own patt, 
I declare to you, I would rather excc! 


others in Knowledge than power, Fare. 
wel, 


We ſee by this letter, that the love of 
conqueſt was but the ſecond ambition in 
Alexander's ſoul. Knowledge is indeed 
that which, next to virtue, truly and eſ- 
ſentially raiſes one man above another, 
It finiſhes one half of the human ſoul. 
It makes being pleaſant to us, fills the 
mind with entertaining views, and ad- 
miniſters to it a perpetual ſeries of grati- 
fications. It gives eaſe to ſolitude, and 
gracefulneſs to retirement. It fills a pub- 
lic (tation with ſuitable abilities, and 
adds a luſtre to thoſe who are in poſlcl- 
ſion of them. 

Learning, by which I mean all uſeful 
knowledge, whether ſpeculative or prac- 
tical, is in popular and mixt govern- 
ments the natural ſource of wealth and 
honour, If we look into moſt of the 
reigns from the conqueſt, we ſhall fo” 
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that the favourites of each reign have 
been thoſe who have raiſed themſelves. 
The greateſt men are generally the 
growth of that particular age in which 
they flouriſh. ſuperior capacity fot 
buhneſs, and a more extenſive know 
ledge, are the ſteps by which a new man 
often mounts to favour, and outſhines 
the reſt of his contemporaries. But when 
men are actually born to titles, it is al- 
moſt impoſſible that they ſhould fail of 
receiving an additional greatneſs, if 
they take care to accompliſh themſelves 
tor it. 

The ſtory of Solomon's choice does 
not only inſtruct us in that point of hiſto- 
ry, but furniſhes out a very fine moral 
to us; namely, that he who applies his 
heart to wiſdom, does at the ſame time 


take the moſt proper method of gaining 


long life, riches, and reputation, which 
are very often not only the rewards but 
the effects of wiſdom. 

As it is very ſuitable to my preſent 
ſubject, I ſhall firſt of all quote this 
paſſage in the words of ſacred writ, and 
afterwards mention an allegory, in 
which this whole paſſage is repreſented 
by a famous French poet; not que- 
{tioning but it will be very pleating 
to ſuch of my readers as have a taſte of 
fine writing. 

In Gibeon the Lord appeared to So- 
* lomon in a dream by night: and God 
* ſaid Aſk what I ſhall give thee.“ 
And Solomon ſaid—““ Thou haſt 
* ſhowed unto thy ſervant David my 
© father great mercy, according as he 
“% walked before thee in truth and in 
* righteouſneſs, and in uprightneſs of 
heart with thee, and thou haſt kept 
for him this great kindneſs, that thou 
„haft given him a ſon to ſit on his 
* throne, as it is this day. And now, O 
Lord my God, thou haſt made thy 
* ſervant king inſtead of David my fa- 
* ther: and I am but a little child; I 
* know not how to go out or come in. 
*© Give, therefore, thy ſervant an under- 
* ſtanding heart to judge thy people, 
** that I may diſcern between good and 
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© bad: for who is able to judge this thy 
«« ſo great a people? And the ſpeech 
© pleaſed the Lord, that Solomon had 
© aſked this thing. And God ſaid unto 
him“ Becauſe thou haſt aſked this 
« thing, and haſt not aſked for thyſelf 
long life, neither haſt aſked riches for 
* thyſelf, nor halt aſked the life of thine 
“ enennes, but haſt aſked for thyſelt 
underſtanding to diſcern judgment; 
“ behold I have done according to thy 
words. Lo, I have given thee a wiſe 
and underſtanding heart, fo that there 
“ was none like thee before thee; nei- 
ce ther after thee ſhall any ariſe like unto 
« thee. And I have allo given thee 
that which thou haſt not aſked, both 
&« riches and honour, ſo that there ſhall 
not be any among the kings like un- 
& to thee all thy days. And if thou 
wilt walk in my ways, to keep my 
ſtatutes and my commandments, as 
ce thy father David did walk, then I 
“ will lengthen thy days.“ And Solo- 
© mon awoke, and behold, it was a 
dream 


The French poet has ſhadowed this 
ſtory in an allegory, of which he ſeems 
to have taken the hint from tne fable 
of the three goddeſſes appearing to Paris, 
or rather from the viſion of Hercules, 
recorded by Xenophon; where Pleature 
and Virtue are repreſented as real per- 
ſons, making their court to the hero with 
all their ſeveral charms and allurements. 
Health, Wealth, Victory, and Honour, 
are introduced ſucceſſively in their pro- 
per. emblems and characters, each of 
them ſpreading her temptations, and re- 
commending herſelf to the young mo- 
narch's choice. Wiſdom enters the laſt, 
and ſo captivates him with her appear- 
ance, that he gives. himſelf up to her. 
Upon which ſhe informs him, that thoie 
who appeared before her were nothing; 
elſe but her equipage; and that ſince he 
had placed his heart upon Wiſdom, 
Health, Wealth, Victory, and Honour, 
ſhould always wait on her as her hand- 
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STERNIT HUMUM FUGIENTE PENNA, 


Hos. Op. So Leo 3 V. 23. 


SCORNS THE BASE EARTH, AND CROWD BELOW; 
AND WITH A SOARING WING STILL MOUNTS ON HIGH. 


HE philoſophers of King Charles's 
reign were buſy about finding out 

the art of flying. The famous Biſhop 
Wilkins was-ſo confident of ſucceſs in 
it, that he ſays he does not queſtion. but 
in the next age it will be as uſual to hear 
a man call for his wings when he is go- 
ing a journey, as it is now to call for 
his boots. The humour ſo prevailed 
among the virtuoſos of this reign, that 
they were actually making parties to go 
up to the moon together, and were more 
put to it in their thoughts how to meet 
with accommodations by the way, than 
how to get thither. Every one knows 
the Story of the creat Lndy, who at the 
ſame time was building caltles in the air 
for their reception. I always leave ſuch 
trite quotations to my reader's private 
recollection. For which reaſon allo I 


+ ſhall forbear extracting out of authors 


ſeveral inſtances of particular perſons 
who have arrived at ſome perfection in 
this art, and exhibited ſpecimens of it 
before multitudes of beholders. Inftead 
of this, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
the following letter from an artiſt, who 
is now taken up with this invention, and 
conceals his true name under that of 


Dxdalus. 


MR. IRONSIDF, 
K OWING that you are a great 
encourager of ingenuity, I think fit 

to acquaint you, that I have made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs in the art of flving. 
I flutter about my room two or three 
hours in a morning, and when my wings 
are on, can go above a hundred yards 
at a hop, ſtep, and jump. I can fly al- 
ready as well as a turkcy- cock, aud im- 
rove every day. If I proceed as I have 
wal, 1 2 to give the world a proof 
of my proficichcy in this art. Upon the 
next public Thankſgiving Day it is py 
deſign to fit aſtride the dragon upon 
Bow ſteeple; from whence, after the firſt 
diſcharge of the Tower guns, I intend 
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to mount into the air, fly over Flect 
Street, and pitch upon the May-pole in 
the Strand, From thence, by a gradual 
deſcent, I ſhall make the beſt of my way 
for St. James's Park, and light upon the 
ground near Roſamond's Pond. This 
I doubt not will convince the world that 
I am no preterder; but before I ſet out, 
I ſhall deſire to have a patent for mak- 
ing of wings, and that none ſhall pre. 
ſume to fly, under pain of death, with 
wings of any other man's making, 1 
intend to work for the court myſelf, 
and will have journeymen under me to 
furniſh the reſt of the nation. I like- 
wite deſire, that I may have the fol: 
teaching of perſons of quality, in which 
I mall fpare neither time nor pains until 
I have made them as expert as myſclf. 
Iwill fly with the women upon my 
back for the firſt fortnight. I ſhall ap- 
pear at the next maſquerade dreſſed up 
in my feathers and plumage like an In- 
dian prince, that the quality may ſee how 
pretty they will look in their travelling 
habits. You know, Sir, there is an un- 
accountable prejudice to projectors of al 
kinds; for which reaſon, when J talk of 
practiſing to fly, filly people think me 
an ow] for my pains; but, Sir, you know 
better things. TI need not enumerate to 
you the benefits which will accrue to the 
public from this invention; as how the 
roads of England will be ſaved when 
we travel through theſe new highways, 
and how all family accounts will be lei- 
ſened in the article of coaches and horlcs. 
T necd not mention poſts and packet- 
boats, with many other conveniencies of 
life, which will be ſupplied this way. 
In ſhort, Sir, when mankind are in po!- 
ſeſſion of this art, they will be able to do 
more buſineſs in threeſcore and ten years, 
than they could do in a thouſand by the 
methods now in uſe, I therefore re- 
commend myſelf and art to your pa- 
tronage; and am, your moſt humble 
ſervant. 
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J have fully conſidered the project of 
theſe our modern Dædaliſts, and am re- 
ſolved fo far to diſcourage it, as to pre- 
vent any perſon from flying in my time. 
It would fill the world with innumera- 
ble immoralities, and give ſuch occa- 
ſions for intrigues as people cannot meet 
with who have nothing but legs to car- 
ry them. You ſhould have a couple of 
lovers make a midnight aſſignation upon 
the top of the Monument, and ſee the 
cupo:a of St. Paul's covered with both 
ſexes like the outſide of a pigeon-houſe. 
Nothing would be more frequent than 
to ſee a beau flying in at a garret-win- 
dow, or a gallant giving chace to his 
miſtreſs, like a hawk after a larx. There 
would be no walking in a ſhady wood 
vithout ſpringing a covey of Toaſts. The 
poor huſband could not dream what was 
doing over his head: if he were jealous 
indeed, he might clip his wife's wings; 
but what would this avail when there 
were flocks of whore- matters perpetual - 
{y hovering over his houſe? What con- 
cern would the father of a family be in 
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all the time his daughter was upon the 
wing? Every heireſs muſt have an old 
woman flying at her heels. In ſhort, 
the whole air would be full of this kind 
of Gibier, as the French call it. I do 
allow, with my correſpondent, that there 
would be much more buſineſs done than 
there is at preſent. However, ſhould he 
apply for ſuch a patent as he ſpeaks of, 
I queſtion not but there would be more 
petitions out of the city againſt it than 
ever yet appeared againſt any other mo- 
nopoly whatſoever, Every tradeſman 
that cannot keep his wife a coach could 
Keep her a pair of wings, and there is 
no doubt but ſhe would be every morn- 
mg and eyening taking the air with 
them. | 

I have here only conſidered the ill con- 
equences of this invention in the influ- 
ence it would have on love-affairs. I 
have many more objections to make on 
other accounts; but thcſe I ſhall defer 
publiſhing until I ſee my friend aſtride 
the dragon, 


FUESDAY, JULY: at. 


INSTITUI; CURRENTE ROTA, CUR URCEUS E::IT? 


Hoa. ARS PorT. v. 21. 


WHEN YOU BEGIN WITH SO MUCH POMP AND SHOW, 


WHY 15S THE END SO LITTLE AND $0 Low? 


Liſt night received a letter from an 

honeſt citizen, who it ſeems is in his 
honey-moon. It is written by a plain 
man on a plain ſubject, but has an air 
of good ſenſe and natural honeſty in 1t, 
which may perhaps pleaſe the public as 
much as myſelf. I ſhall not therefore 
ſcruple the giving it a place in my pa- 
per, which is deſigned for common ule, 
and for the benefit of the poor as well 
as rich, 


CHEAPSIDE, JULY 18, 

GOOD MR. IRONSIDNEY 
Have lately married a very pretty bo- 
dy, who being ſomething younger 
and richer than myſelf, 1 was adviſed 
to go a wooing to her in a finer ſuit of 


cloaths than ever I wore in my life; for 


| | 
man of my rank. 
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I love to dreſs plain, and ſuitable to a 
However, I gained 
her heart by it. Upon the wedding- 
day I put myſelf, according to cuſtom, 


Roscou ox. 


in another ſuit fire- new, with ſilver but- 
tons to it. I am ſo out of countenance 
among my neighbours upon being fo 
fine, that I heartily wiſh my cloaths well 
worn out. I fancy every body obſerves 
me 2s I walk the ſtreet, and long to be 
in my old plain geer again. Beſides, 
forſcoth, they have put me in a ſilk 
night-govn and a gaudy fool's cap, and 
make me now and then ſtand in the 
window with it. IT am aſhamed to be 
dandled thus, and cannot look in the 
glaſs without bluſhing to fee mvlelf 
turned into ſuch a pretty little matter, 
They tell me I muſt appear in my wed- 
ding-ſuit for the firſt month at leaſt; 
after which I am reſolved to come again 
to my every-days cloaths, for at preient 
every day is Sunday with me. Now in 


my mind, Mr. Ironſide, this is the 
wrongeſt way of proceeding in the world. 
When a man's perſon is new and un- 
accuſtomed to a young boy, ke docs 
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not want any thing elſe to ſet him off. 
The novelty of the lover has more 
charms than a wedding-ſait. I ſhould 
think therefore that a man ſhould keep 
his finery for the latter ſeaſons of mar- 
riage; and not begin to dreſs until the 
honey-moon is over. I have obſerved 
at a lord-mayor's feaſt, that the ſweet- 
meats do not make their appearance 
until people are cloyed with beef and 
mutton, and begin to loſe their ſtomachs. 
But inſtead of this, we ſerve up delica- 
cies t9 our gueſts when their appetites 
are keen, and coarſe diet when their bel- 
lies are full. As bad as I hate my filver- 
buttoned coat and filk night-gown, I 
am afraid of leaving them off, not know- 
ing whether my wife would not repent 
of her marriage when ſhe ſees what a 
lain man ſhe has to her huſband. Pray, 
Mr. Ironſide, write ſomething to pre- 
pare her for it, and let me know whe- 
ther you think the can ever love me in 
a hair button. I am, &c. 
P. S. I forgot to tell you of my white 
gloves, which they ſay too I mult wear 
all the firſt month. 


My correſpondent's obſervations are 
very juſt, and may be uſeful in low life; 
but to turn them to the advantage of 
people in higher ſtations, I ſhall raiſe 
the moral, and obſerve ſomething paral- 
le] to the wooing and wedding ſuit, in 
the behaviour of perſons of figure. After 
long experience in the world, and re— 
flactions upon mankind, I find one par- 
ticular occaſion of unhappy marriages, 
which, though very common, is not 
much attended to. What I mean is this: 
every man, in the time of courtthip, and 
in the firſt entrance of marriage, puts 
on a behaviour like my correſpondent's 
holiday ſuit, which is to laſt no longer 
than until he is ſettled in the poſſeſſion 
of his miſtrets. He reſigns his inclina- 
tions and underſtanding to her humour 
and opinion. He neicher loves nor hates, 
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nor talks, nor thinks, in contradiction 
to her. He is controuled by a nod, 
mortified by a frown, and tranſported 
by a ſmile. The poor young lady falls 
in love with this ſupple creature, and 
expects of him the ſame hehaviour for 
life. In a little time ſhe finds that he 
has a will of his own; that he pretends 
to diſlike what ſhe approves; and that, 
initead of treating her like a goddeſs, he 
uſes her like a woman. What ſtill makes 
the misfortune worſe, we find the moſt 
abject flatterers degenerate into the 
greateſt tyrants. This natuzally fills 
the ſpouſe with ſullenneſs and diſcontent, 
ſpleen and vapour, which, with a little 
diſcreet managenent, make a very com- 
fortable marriage. I very much ap- 
prove of my friend Tom Truclove in 
this particular. Tom made love to a 
woman of ſenſe, and always treated her 
as ſuch during the whole time of court- 
ſhip. His natural temper and good- 
breeding hindered him from doing any 
thing difagreeable, as his ſincerity and 
frankneſs of behaviour made him con- 
verſe with her, before marriage, in the 
ſame manner he intended to continue to 
do afterwards.' Tom would often tell 
her—* Madam, you ſee what a fort of 
man Iam, It you will take me with 


all my faults about me, I promiſe to 


mend rather than grow worſe.“ I re- 
member Tom was once hinting his dif. 
like of ſome little trifle his miſtreſs had 
{aid or done; upon which ſhe aſkel 
him, how he would talk to her after mar- 
riage, if he talked at this rate hetore: 
No, Madam, ſays 'Tom, I men- 
© tion this now becauſe you are at your 
* own diſpoſal; were you at mine, I 
© ſhonid be too generous to do it. In 
ſhort. Tom ſucceeded, and has ever 
ſinet been better than his word. The 
lady has been diſappointed on the right 
ſide, and has found nothing more diſa— 
greeable in the huſband than ſhe ditco- 
vered in the lover. 'Vy 
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ALVEOS ACCIPITE, ET CERTIS OPUS INFUNDITE: 
FUCI RECUSAN'T, APIEUS CONDITIO PLACET. 


PDR. FAB. 13. L. 3. v. 9. 


TAKE THE HIVES, AND FALL TO WORK UPON THE HONEY-COMBS3 
THE DRONES REFUSE, THE BEES ACCEPT THE PROPOSAL. 


7 Think myſelf obliged to acquaint the 
pub c, that the Lion's head, of which 
{ avQriiccd them about a tortnight ago, 


———— — — ö ꝗ — — — 


is now erected at Button's coffee-houſe 
in Ruſſel- Street, Covent-Garden, where 
it opens it's mouth at all hours for the 

reception 


reception of ſuch intelligence as ſhall 


be thrown into it. It is reckoned an ex 


cellent piece of workmanſhip, and was 
deſigned by a great hand in imitation of 
the antique /Egyptian lion, the face of 
it being compounded out of that of a 
lion and a wizzard. The features are 
ſtrong and well furrowed. The whiſkers 
2re admired by all that have ſeen them. 
It is planted on the weſtern fide of the 
coffee-houſe, holding it's paws under 
the chin, upon a box which contains 
every thing that he ſwallows. He is 
indeed a proper emblem of knowledge 
and action, being all head and paws. 

I need not acquaint my readers, that 
my Lion, like a moth or book-worm, 
feeds upon nothing but paper; and ſhall 
only beg of them to diet him with whole- 
ſome and ſubſtantial food. I muſt 
therefore deſire that they will not gorge 
him either with nonſenſe or obſcenity; 
and muſt likewiſe inſiſt that his mouth 
be not defiled with ſcandal, for I would 
not make uſe of him to revile the human 
ſpecies, and ſatirize thoſe who are his 
betters. I ſhall not ſuffer him to worry 
any man's reputation, nor indeed fall on 
any perſon whatſoever, ſuch only ex- 
cepted as diſgrace the name of this ge- 
nerous animal, and under the title of 
lions contrive the ruin of their fellow- 
ſubjects. I muſt defire likewiſe, that 
intriguers will not make a pimp of my 
lion, and by his means convey their 
thoughts to one another. Thoſe who 
are read in the hiſtory of the popes ob- 
ſerve, that the Leos have been the beſt, 
and the Innocents the worſt of that ſpe- 
cies; and I hope that I ſhall not be 
thought to derogate from my lion's cha- 
racter, by repreſenting him as ſuch a 
2 good - natured, well- deſigning 

caſt. 

I intend to publiſh once every week 
* the roarings of the lion; and hope to 
make him roar ſo loud as to be heard 
over all the Britiſh nation. 

If my correſpondents will do their 
parts in prompting him, and ſupplying 

im with ſuitable proviſion, I queſtion 
Not but the lion's head will be reckoned 
the heſt head in England, 

There is a notion generally received 
in the world, that a lion is a dangerous 
creature to all women who are not vir- 
gins: which may have given occaſion to 
a fooliſh report, that my lion's jaws are 
{9 ſan Tk as to ſnap the hands of any 
of the female ſex, who are not thus qua- 
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lified to approach it with ſafety. I ſhall 
not ſpend much time in expoling the 
falſity of this report, which I believe 
will not weigh any thing with women 
of ſenſe: I ſhall only ſay, that there is 
not one of the ſex in all the neighbour- 
hood of Covent Garden, who may net 
put her hand in his mouth with the 
ſame ſecurity as if ſhe were a veſtal. 
However, that the ladies may not be de- 
terred from correſponding with me by 
this method, I mult acquaint them that 
the coffee-man has a little daughter of 
about four years old, who has been vir- 
tuouſly educated, an will lend her hand 
upon this occaſion to any lady that ſhall 
deſire it of her. 

In the mean time I muſt further ac- 
quaint my fair readers, that I have 
thoughts of making a further proviſion 
for them at my ingenious friend Mr. 
Motteux's, or at Corticelli s, or ſome 
other place frequented by the wits and 
beauties of the ſex. As I have here a 
Lion's head for the men, I ſhall there 
ere an Unicorn's head for the ladies, 
and will fo contrive it, that they may 
put in their intelligence ar the top of the 
horn, which ſhall convey it into a little 
receptacle at the bottom prepared for 


that purpoſe. Out of theſe two maga- 


zines I ſhall ſupply the town from time 
to time with what may tend to their 
edification, and at the fame time carry 
on an epiſtolary correſpondence between 
the two heads, not a little beneficial both 
to the public and to myſelf. As both 
theſe monſters will be very inſatiable, 
and devour great quantities of paper, 
there will-no ſmall uſe redound from 
them to that manufacture in particular. 
The following letter having been left 
with the kceper of the lion, with a re- 
ueſt from the writer that it may be the 
rit morſel which is put into his mouth, 
I ſhall communicate it to the public as 
it came to my hand, without examining 
whether it be proper nouriſument, as 1 
intend to do for the future. 


MY. "GUARDIAN, 

Yo UR predeceſſor, theS pectator, en- 
deavoured, but in vain, to improve 

the charms of che fair- ſex, by expoſing 
their dreſs whenever it launched into 
extremities. Among the reſt, the great 
petticoat came under his contideration z 
but in contradiction to whatever he has 
ſaid, they {till reſolutely perſiſt in this 
faſhion. Tue form of their bottom 15 
Gg 2 not, 
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not, I confeſs, altogether the ſame; for 
whereas before it was of an orbicular 
make, they now look as if they were 
preſſed, ſo that they ſeem to deny acceſs 
to any part but the middle. Many are 
the inconveniencies that accrue to her 
majzelty's loving ſubjects from the ſaid 

etticoats, as hurting men's ſhins, ſweep- 
ing down the wares of induſtrious fe— 
males in the ſtreets, &c. I ſaw a young 
lady fall down the other day; and be- 
lieve me, Sir, ſhe very much reſembled 


an overturned bell without a clapper. 
Many other diſaſters I could tell you of, 
that befal themſelves, as well as others, 
by means of this unwieldy garment. [| 
wiſh, Mr. Guardian, you would join 
with me in ſhewing your diſlike of ſuch 
a monſtrous faſhion; and I hope, when 
the ladies ſee it is the opinion of two of 
the wiſeſt men in England, they will be 
convinced of their Ply. F am, Sir, 
your daily reader and admirer, 

ö Tom PLatx, 


No CXV. THURSDAY, JULY 23. 


INGENIUM PAR MATERIT AF oooooooos 


Juv. SAT. 1. v. 151. 


A GENIUS EQUAL TO THE SUBJECT. 


HEN TI read rules of criticiſm, 
I immediately enquire after the 
works of the author who has written 
them, and by that means diſcover what 
it is he likes in a compoſition; for there 
1s no queſtion but every man aims at 
lexſt at what he thinks beautiful in others. 
If I find by his own manner of writing 
that he is heavy and taſteleſs, I throw 
aſide his criticiſms with a ſecret indigna- 
tion, to ſee a man without genius or po- 
Ig-neſs dictuting to the world on ſnb- 
jects which I find are above his reach. 
If the Critic has publiſhed nothing 
but rules and obſervations in criticitm, 


T then conſider whether there be a pro- 


priety and elegance in his thoughts and 
ranks clearneſs and delicacy in his re- 
marks, wit and good-breeding in his 
raillery; but if in the place of all theſe I 
find nothing but dogmatical ſtupidity, 
I mult beg ſuch a writer's pardon if I 
have no manner of deference for his 
judgment, and refuſe to conform myſelf 
to his taſte, 


So Macer and Mundungus ſchool the times, 
And write in rugged proſe the ſofter rules of 
rhimes. 

Well do they play the careful critic's part, 

i- trutting doubly by their matchleſs art: 

Nules for good verſe they firſt with pains indite, 

Then ſhe us what are bad, bywhat they write. 
Mr. Cox RE VE to Sir R TEMPLE» 


The greateſt critics among the an- 
ci!nts are thoſe who have the moſt ex- 
celled in all the other kinds of compoſi- 
tion, and have thewn the height of good 
writing even in the precepts which they 


deve given for it. 


Among the moderns likewiſe no cri- 
tic has ever pleaſed, or been looked upon 
as authentic, who did not ſhew by his 
practice that he was a maſter of the 
theory. I have now one before me, who 
after having given many proofs of his 
performances both in poetry and proſe, 
obliged the world with ſeveral critical 
works. The author I mean is Strada. 
His Proluſion on the ſtyle of the moit 
famous among the ancient Latin poets 
who are extant, and have written in 
epic verle, is one of the moſt enter- 
taining, as well as the moſt jut pieces 
of criticiſm that I have ever read. I 
thall make the plan of it the ſubject of 
this day's paper, 

It is commonly known that Pope Leo 
the 'Fenth was a great patron of learn- 
ing, and uſed to be preſent at the per- 
tormances, converſations, and diſputes, 
oi all the moſt polite writers of his time. 
Upon this bottom Strada founds the fol- 
lowing narrative. When this pope was 
at his villa, that ſtood upon an eminence 
on the bank the Tiber, the poets 
contrived the following pageant or ma- 
chine for his entertainment. They made 
a huge floating mountain, that was ſplit 
at the top in imitation of Parnaſſus. 
There were ſeveral marks on it that diſ- 
tinguiſhed it for the habitation of he- 
roic poets. Of all the muſes, Calliope 
only made her appearance. It was co- 
vered vp and down with groves of lau- 
rel. Pegaſus appeared hanging off the 
ſide of a rock, with a fountain running 
from his heel. This floating Parnaſſus 
fell down the river to the {ound of trum- 
pets, and ina kind of epic meaſure, for 
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it was rowed forward by ſix huge wheels, 
three on each fide, that by their conſtant 
motion carried on the machine, until it 
arrived before the pope's villa. 

The repreſentatives of the ancient 
poets were diſpoſed in ſtations ſuitable 
to their reſpective characters. Statins 
was poſted on the higheſt of the two 
ſummits, which was faſhioned in the 
form of a precipice, and hung over the 
reſt of the mountain in a dreadful man- 
ner, ſo that people regarded him with 
the {ame terror and curioſity as they 
look upon a daring rope-dancer, whom 
they expect to fall every moment. 

Claugian was ſeated on the other ſum- 
mit, which was lower, and at the ſame 
time more ſmooth and even than the 
former, It was oblerved likewiſe to be 
more barren, and to produce, on ſome 


. ſpots of it, plants that are unknown to 


Italy, and ſuch as the gardeners call 
exotics. 

Lucretivs was very buſy about the 
roots of the mountains, being wholly 
intent upon the motion 2nd manage - 
ment of the machine which was under 
his conduct, and was indeed of his in- 
vention. He was ſometimes ſo engaged 
among the wheels, and covered with 
machinery, that not above half the poet 
appeared to the ſpectators, though at 
other times, by the working of the en- 
gines, he was raiſed up, and became as 
con{picuous as any of the brotherhocd, 

Ovid did not ſettle in any particular 
place, but ranged over all Parnaſſus 
with great nimbleneſs and activity. But 
as he did not much care for the toil and 
pains that were requiſite to climb the 
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upper part of the hill, he was generally 
roving about the bottom of it. 

But there was none who was placed 
in a more eminent ſtation, and had a 


greater proſpect under him, than Lu 


can. He vaulted upon Pegaſus with 
all the heat and intrepidity of youth, 
and ſecmed deſirous of mounting into 
the clouds upon the back of him. But 
as the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to 
the mountain vrhile the body reared up 
in the air, the poct with great diſhculty 
kept himſelf from fliding off his back, 
inſomuch that the people often gave 
him for gone, and cried out every now 
and then that he was tumbling. 

Virgil, with great modeſty in his 
looks, was ſeated by Calliope, in the 
midſt of -a plantation of laurels which 
grew thick about him, and almoſt co- 
vered him with their ſhade, He would 
not perhaps have been ſeen in this re- 
tirement, but that it was impoſſible to 
look upon Calliope without ſeeing Vir- 
gil at the fame time. 

This poetical maſquerade was no 
ſnoner arrived before the pope's villa, 
but they received an invitation to land, 
which they did accordingly. The hall 
prepared tor their reception was filled 
with an audience of the greateſt emi- 
nence for quality and politeneſs. The 
poets took their places, and repeated 
each of them a poem written in the ſtyle 
and fpirit of thoſe immortal authors 
whom they ræpreſented. The ſubje& of 
theſe ſeveral poems, with the judgment 
paſſed upon each of them, may be an 
agreeable entertainment for another dav's 


paper. FP 
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FOR TIUSET MELIIVSs -- 


Hock. SAT. SEL ET 09! ©» 14 


A JEST IN SCORN POINTS OUT, AND HIS THE THING 
MORE HOME, THAN THE MOROSEST SATIRE 3 STING» 


1 RE are many little enormities 
in the world, which our preachers 
would be very glad to ſee removed; but 
at the ſame time dare not meddle with 


them, for fear of betraying the dignity 


of the pulpit, Should they recommend 
the tucker in a pathetic diſcourſe, their 
audiences would be apt to laugh out. 1 


A knew a pariſh, where the top-woman of 
Ruled always to appear with a patch 


upon ſome part or her forehead. The 
good man of the place Preached at it 
with great zeal for almoſt a twelve- 
month; but inſtead of fetching out the 
ſpot which he perpetually aimed at, he 
only got the name of Parſon Patch for 
his pains. Another is to this day called 
h the name of Doctor Topknot, for rea- 
ſons of the ſame nature. I remember 
the clergy, during the time of Cromwell's 

| uſurpation, 
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uſurpation, were very much taken up in 
reforming the female world, and ſhew- 
ing the vanity of thoſe outward orna- 
ments in which the ſex ſo much delights; 
I have heard a whole ſermon againit a 
white-waſh, and have krown a coloured 
ibband made the mark of the uncon- 
verted. The clergy of the preſent age 
are not tranſported with theſe mdiſcreet 
fervours, as knowing that it is hard for 
a reformer to avoid ridicule, when he is 
ſevere upon ſubjects which are rather 
apt to produce mirth than ſerioutnels, 
For this reaſon I look upon myſelf to be 
of great uſe to thele good men; while 
they are employed in extirpating mortal 
fas, and crimes of a higher nature, I 
mould be glad to railly the world out of 
indecencies and venial tranſgreſſions. 
While the Doctor is curing diſtempers 
that have the appearance of danger or 
death in them, the Merry- Andrew has 
dis ſeparate packet for the megrims and 
tooth- ache. 

Thus much I thought fit to premiſe 
before I retume the ſubje& which I have 
already handled; I mean the nakeq; bo- 
foms of our Britiſh ladies. I hope they 
will not take it ill of me, if 1 thill beg 
that they will be covered. I ſhall here 
preſent them with a letter on that parti- 
cular, as it was yeſterday conveyed to 
me through the lion's mouth. It comes 
from a Quaker, and is as follows: 


NESTOR IRONSIDE, 


OK friends like thee. We rejoice 

to find thou beginneſt to have a 
glimmering of the light in thee: we hal] 
Pray for thee, that thou mayelt be more 
and more enlightened. Thou giveſt 
good advice to the women of this world 
to cloath themſelves like unto our friends, 
and not to expoſe their fleſnly temptations, 
for it is againſt the record. The lion is a 
good lion; he roareth loud, and is heard 
a great way, even to the ſink of Baby- 
lon; for the ſcarlet whore is governed by 
the voice of thy lion. Look on his order. 


Rome, July 8, 1713. A placard 
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is publiſhed here, forbidding women, 
of whatſoever quality, to go with nak - 
ed breaſts; and the prieſts are ordered 
not to admit the tranſgreflors of this 
law to confeſſion, nor to communion ; 
neither are they to enter the cathe- 
drals, under ſevere penalties.” 
ITheſe lines are faithfully copied from 
the nightly paper, with this title writ- 
ten over it: The Evening Poſt, trum 
* Saturday July the eighteenth, to Tuc 
day July the twenty-firlt.” 

Seeing thy lion is obeyed at this dif. 
tance, we hope the fooliſh women in thy 
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own country will liſten to thy admont- 


tions. Otherwiſe thou art deſired to 
make him til] roar, till all the beaſts of 
the foreſt ſhall tremble. I mult again 
repeat unto thee, friend Neſtor, the 
whole brotl;erhood have great hopes of 
thee, and expect to ſee thee ſo inſpired 
with the light, as thou mayett ſpeedily 
become a great preacher of the word. 
I with it heartily. Thine, in every thing 
that 1s praiſe-worthy, 
Tou TREMBLE. 

Tom's Corytt-Hovss IN 

Bircuin- Lane, THE 

23d DAY OF THE MONTY 

CALLED JULY. 


It happens very oddly that the pope 
and I ſhould have the ſame thoughts 
much about the ſame time. My ene- 
mies will he apt to ſay, that we hold a 
correſpondence together, and a& by 
concert in this matter. Let that be as 
it will, I ſhall not be aſhamed to ton 
with his holineſs in thoſe particulars 
which are indifferent between us, eipe- 
cially when it is for the reformation af 
the finer half of mankind. We are 
both of us about the {ame age, and con- 
ſider this faſhion in the ſame view. | 
hope that it will not be able to reſiſt his 
bull and my lion. I am only atraid 
that our ladies will take occaſion from 
hence to ſhew their zeal for the Pro- 
teſtant religion, and pretend to expo: 
their naked boſoms only in oppoſitict 
to Popery. 


No CXVII. SATURDAY, JULY 25. 
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Ovid. MET. 1. 8. v. 724. 


THE GOOD ARE HEAVEN'S PECULIAR CAREs» 


OQOOKING over the late edition & 


Monſieur Boileau's works, I was 
very much plealed with the article which 


he has added to his notes on the tranfla- 
tion of Longinus. He there tells us, 


that the ſublime in writing rites . 
rom 
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from the nobleneſs of the thought, the 
magnificence of the words, or the har- 
monious and lively turn of the phraye, 


and that the perfect ſublime aries from 


all theſe three in conjunction together, 
He produces an inſtance> of this perfect 
ſublime iv tour verſes from the Athalia 
of Monſieur Racine. When Abner, 
one of the chief officers of the court, 
repreſents to Joad the high-prieft, that 
the queen was incenſed ar.a.nk him, the 
high-prieft, not in the Jeaſt terrified at 
the news, returns this anfwer— 


Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots, 
Seait auſii des mechans ar: ter les cnmplots, 
Sbumis avec reſpect a fa volonte ſainte, 
e crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n'ai point 
d*autre crainte. 


He who ruleth the raging of the ſer, knows 
alſo how to check the deſigns of the un- 
godly ſubmit myſelf with reverence 
to his holy will. O Abner, I fear my 
God, ard I fear none but him. 


duch a thought gives no leſs a ſublimity 
to human nature, than it does to good 
writing. This religious fear, when it 
is produced by juſt apprehendons of a 
Divine power, naturally overlooks all 
human greatneſs that ſtands in compe- 
tition with it, and extinguiſnes every 
other terror that can ſettle itſelf in the 
heart of man; it leſſens and contracts 
the figure of the moſt exalted perſon: it 
diſarms the tyrant and executioner, and 
repreſents to our minds the moſt en- 
raged and the moſt powerful as altoge- 
ther harmleſs and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is 
not founded upon this tear, as there 1s 
no other principle of fo ſettled and fixed 
a nature. Courage that grows from 
conſtitution very often fortakes a man 
when he has occaſion for it; and when 


it is only a kind of inſtinct in the ſoul,” 


breaks out on all occaſions without 
judgment or diſcretion. That courage 
which proceeds from the ſenſe of our 
duty, and from the fear of offending 
him that made us, acts always in an 
uniform manner, and according to the 
dictates of right reaſon. 

What can the man fear who takes 
care in all his actions to pleaſe a Being 
that is. omnipotent? A Being who 1s 
able to cruſh all his adverſaries? A 


Being that can divert any misfortunz. 
from befalling him, or turn any ſuch 


misfortune to his adyantage? The per- 
fon who lives with this conſtant and 
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habitual regard to the great Superin- 
tendant of the world, is indeed ſure that 
no real evil can come into his lot. Bleſ- 
ſings may appear under the ſhape of 
Fes lolies, and diſappointments; but 
et him have patience, and he will ſee 
them in their proper figures, Dangers 
may threaten him; but he may reit ſa- 
tished that they will either not each 
him, or that, 1f they do, they will be 
the initruments of good to him. In 
ſhort, he may look upon all croſſes and 
accidents, ſufferings and afflictions, as 
means which are made we of to bring 
him to happinets. This is even the 
worſt of that man's condition whoſe 
mind is poſſeſſed with the habitual fear 
of winch I am now ſpenking. But it 
very often happens, that thoſe which ap- 
pear evils in our own. eyes, appear alſo 
as ſuch to him ho has human nature 
under his care; in which caſe they are 
certainly averted from the perion who 
has made himſelf, by this virtue, an 
object of Divine favour. Hiſtories are 
full of inſtances of this nature, where 
men of virtue have had extraordinary 
eſcapes out of ſuch dangers as have in- 
cloſed them, and, which have ſeemed 
inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in 
pagan hiſtory which more pleaſes 'me 
than that which is recorded in the life 
of Timoleon. This extraordinary man 
was famous for referring all his ſuc- 
ceſſes to Providence. Cornelius Nepos 
acquaints us, that he had in his houſe 
a private chapel, in which he uſed to 
pay his devotions to the goddeſs who 
repreſented Providence among the hea- 
thens. I think no man was ever more 
dittinguiſhed by the deity, whom he 
b.mndiy worſhipped, than the great per- 
ſon I am ſpeaking of, in ſeveral occur- 
rences-of his lite, but particularly in the. 
tollowing one, which I ſhall relate out 
of Plutarch. | 

Three perſons had entered into a con- 
ſpiracy to aſſaſſinate Timoleon, as he 
was offering up his devotions in a cer- 
tain temple. In order to it, they took 
their ſeveral ſtands in the moſt conve- 
ment places for their purpoſe. As they 
were waiting for an opportunity to put 
their deſign in execution, a ſtranger 
having obſerved one of the conſpirators, 
fell upon him and flew him. Upon 
vhich the other two, thinking their plot 
had been diſcovered, threw themſelves 
at Jimolcon's feet, and conſeſſed the 

whole, 
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whole matter. This ſtranger, upon 
examination, was found to have under- 
ſtood nothing of the intended aſſaſſina- 
tion; but having ſeveral years before 
had a brother kflled by the conſpirator, 
whom he here put to death, and having 
until now fought in vain for an oppor- 
tunity of revenge, he chanced to meet 
the murderer in the temple, who had 
planted himſelf there for the above- 
mentioned purpoſe, Plutarch cannot 
forhear, on this occaſion, ſpeaking with 
# kind of rapture on the ſchemes of 
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Providence; which, in this particular, 
had fo contrived it, that the ſtranger 
ſhould, for fo great a ſpace of time, be 
debarred the means of doing juſtice to 
his brother, until, by the ſame blu 
that revenged the death of one innocent 
man, he preſerved the life of another. 

For my own part, I cannot wonder that 
a man of Timoleon's religion ſhould have 
his intrepidity and firmneſs of mind; or 
that he ſhould be diſtinguiſhed by ſuch 
a deliverance as I have here related. 


(7 


Ne CXVIII. MONDAY, JULY 25. 


wiITTY WANT. 


Am very well pleaſed to find that my 

lion has given ſuch univerſal content 
to all that have ſeen im. He has had 
a greater number of viſitants than any 
of his brotherhood in the Tower. 1 
this morning examined his maw, where, 
among much other ſvod, I found the 
following delicious morſels. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
MR. GUARDIAN, 
Am a daily peruſer of your papers. I 
have read over and over your diſ- 
courſe concerning the Tucker; as like- 
wiſe your paper of Thurſday the : 6th 
inſtant, in which you ſay it 1s your in- 
tention to keep a watchful eye over 
every part of the female ſex, and to re- 
gulate them from head to foot. Now, 
Sir, being by profeſſion a mantua-maker, 
who am employed by the moſt faſhion- 
able ladies about town, I am admitted 
to them freely at all hours; and ſeeing 
them both dreſt and undreſt, I think 
there is no perſon better qualified than 
myſelf to terve you (if your honour 
pleaſes) in the nature of a lioneſs. I 


am in the whole ſecret of their faſhion; 


and if you think ft to entertain me in 
this character, I wil! have a conſtant 
watch over them, and doubt not I ſhall 
ſend you from time to time ſuch private 
intelligence as you will find of uſe to 
yon in your future papers. 

Sir, this being a new propoſal, I hope 

u will not let me loſe the benefit of 
it; but that you will firſt hear me roar 


before you treat with any body elſe. As. 


a ſampic of my intended fervices, I give 


— 
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you this timely notice of an improve. 
ment you will ſhortly ſee in the expoſing 
of the female cheſt, which in defiance 
of your gravity, is going to be unco- 
vered yet more and more; ſo that, to tell 
you truly, Mr. Ironfide, I am in ſome 
tear leſt my profeſſion ſhould in a little 
time become wholly unneceſſary. I 
muſt here explain to you a ſmall cover- 
ing, if I may call it fo, or rather an or- 
nament for the neck, which you have 
not yet taken notice of. This conſiſts 
of a narrow lace, or a ſmall ſkirt of fine 
ruffled linen, which runs along the upper 
part of the ſtays before, and croſſes the 
breaits, without riſing to the ſhoulders; 
and being as it were a part of the tucker, 
yet kept in uſe, is therefore by a parti- 
cular name called the Modeſty-Piece. 
Now, Sir, what I have to communicate 
to you at preſent is, that at a late meet- 
ing of the ſtripping ladies, in which were 
preſent ſeveral eminent toaſts and beau- 
ties, it was reſolved for the future to lay 
the madeſty-piece wholly aſide. It is 
intended at the ſame time to lower the 
ſtays conſiderably before, and nothing 
but the unſettled weather has hindered 
this deſign from being already put in 
execution. Some few indeed objeaed 
to this laſt improvement, but were over- 
ruled by the reſt, who alledged it was 
their intention, as they ingeniouſly ex- 
preſſed; , to level their breaſt-works 
entirely, and to truſt to no defence but 
their own virtue. I am, Sir, (if you 
pleaſe) your ſecret ſervant, 
LEQNILLA FIGLEAF. 


DEAR 
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DEAR SIR, 

AS by name and duty bound, I yeſ- 
terday brought in a prey of paper 
for my patron's dinner; but by the for- 
wardneſs of his paws, he ſeemed ready 
to put it into his own mouth, which 
does not enough reſemble it's prototypes, 
whoſe throats are open ſepulchres. I 
aſſure you, Sir, unleſs he gapes wider, 
he will ſooner be felt than heard, Wit- 

neſs my hand, 
JACKALL, 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
SAGE NESTOR, | 

LI ONS being eſteemed by naturaliſts 

the moſt generous of beaſts, the no- 
ble and majeſtic appearance they make 
in poetry, wherein they ſo often repre- 
ſent the hero himſelf, made me always 
think that name very ill applied to a 
profligate ſet of men, at preſent going 
about ſeeking whom to devour: and 
though I cannot but acquieſce in your 
account of the derivation of that title to 
them, it is with great ſatisfaction I hear 
you are about to reſtore them to their 
former dignity, by producing one of 
that ſpecies ſo public-ſpirited, as to roar 
for reformation of manners. * I will 
© roar,” ſays the clown in Shakeſpeare, 
* that it will do any man's heart good 
© to hear me; I will roar, that 1 will 
© make the duke ſay “ Let him roar 
* again, let him roar again.” Such 
ſucceſs, and ſuch applauſe, I do not 
queſtion but your lion will meet with, 
whilit, like that of Samſon, his ſtrength 
ſhall bring forth ſweetneſs, and his en- 
trails abound with honey. 
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At the ſame time that I congratulate 
with the republic of beaſts upon this 
honour done to their king, I muſt con- 
dole with us poor mortals, who by diſ- 
tance of place are rendered incapable of 
paying our reſpects to him with the 
lame aſſiduity as thoſe who are uſhered 
into his preſence by the diſcreet Mr. 
Button. Upon this account, Mr. Iron- 
fide, I am become a ſuitor to you, to 
conſtitute an out-riding lion; or, if you 
pleaſe, a jackall or two, to receive and 
Temit our homage in a more particular 
manner than is hitherto provided. As 
it is, cur tenders of duty every now and 
then miſcarry by the way; at leaſt the 
natural {eli-love that makes us unwil- 
ling to think any thing that comes from 
us worthy of contempt, inclines us to 
believe ſo. Methinks it were likewiſe 
neceflary to ſpeciiy, by what means a 
preſent from a fair hand may reach his 
brindled majeſty; the place of his reti- 
dence being very unfit for a lady's per- 
ſonal appearance, I am your moſt con- 
{tant reader and admirer, 


N. R. 


DEAR NESTOR, 
T is a well-known proverb in a cer- 
tain part of this kinzdom—* Love 
me, love my dog; and I hope you will 
take it as a marx of my reſpect for your 
perſon that I here bring a bit for your 
hon, CES | 


What follows being ſecret hiſtory, it 
will be printed in other papers; wherein 
the lion will publich his private intel- 


ligence, (CP 


No CXIX. TUESDAY, JULY 28. 


SIT MIHI 


A BAND OF POETS TO MY AID I'LL CALL» 


HERE is nothing which more 

ſhews the want of taſte and diſ- 
cernment in a writer than the decrying 
of any author in groſs; eſpecially of an 
author who has been the admiration of 
multitudes, and that too in ſeveral ages 
of the world. This, however, is the 
general practice of all illiterate and un- 
Giſtinguilhing critics. Becauſe Homer 
and Virgil, and Sophocles, have been 
commenced by the learned of all times, 


/ 


POETARUM VENIET MANUS, AUXILIO QU ZE 


HoR. SAT. 4. Lo I. V. 141. 


Cake. 


every ſeribbler who has no reliſh of their 
beauties, gives himſelf an air of rapture 
when he ſpeaks of them. But as he 
praiſes theſe he knows not why, there 
are others whom ke depreciates with the 
ſame vehemence, and upon the fame 
account. Woe may ſee after what adif- 


ferent manner Strada proceeds in his 
judgment on the Latin poets; for I in- 
tend to pubiiſh, in this paper, a conti- 
nuation of that Proluſion which was 

Hh the 
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the ſubject of the laſt Thurſday. I ſhall 


therefore give my reader a ſhort account 
in prole of every poem which was pro- 
duced in the learned aſſembly there de- 
ſcribed; and if he. is thoroughly con- 
verſant in the works of thoſe ancient 
authors, he will ſee with how much 
{udgment every ubject is adapted to the 
vet who makes ule of it, and with how 
much delicacy every particular poet's 
way of writing is characteriſed in the 
cenſure that is paſſed upon it. Lucan's 
repreſentative was the firſt who recited 
before that auguſt aſſembly. As Lucan 
was a Spaniard, his poem does honour 
to that nation, which at the ſame time 
makes the romantic bravery in the hero 
of it more probable. 

Alphonſo was the governor of a town 
inveited by the Moors. During the 
blockade, they made his only ſon their 
priloner, whom they brought before 
their walls, and expoſed to his father's 
light, threatening to put him to death, 
it he did not immediately give up the 
town. The father tells them, if he had 
an hundred fons, he would rather fee 
them all periſh, than do an ill action, 
or betray his countty. But, ſays he, 
if you take a picaſure in deſtroying 
© the innocent, you may do it if you 
« pleaſe; behold a word for your pur- 
pole,“ Upon which he tarew hig ſword 
from the wall, returned to is ee, 
and was able, ar ſuch a juncture, to fit 
down to the repaſt, which was prepared 
for him. He was ſpon raiſed by the 
fhonts of the enemy, and the cries of the 
beſicged. Upon returning again to the 
Walls, he ſaw his lon lying in the pangs 
of death; but far from betraying any 
weaknels at juch a {pectacie, he upbraids 
his friends tor their forrov, and returns 
to fi: iſn his repaſt. 

Upon the recital of this ſtory, which 
is CXquiliie,y drawn up in Lucan's ſpi- 
rit and language, the whole aſſembly de- 
clared their opinion of Lucan in a con- 
fuled murmur, The poem was praiſed 
cr cenſured according to the preiydices 
which every one had conceived in favour 
or diſadvantage of the author. Theſe 
were ſo very great, that ſome had placed 
bim in their opinions above the higheſt, 
and others vencath the loweſt of the 
Latin pvets., Moſt of them, however, 
agreed, that Lucan's genius was won- 
derfully great, but, at the fame time, too 
haughty and headttrong to be governed 
by ar-; and that his ſtyle was like his 
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genius, learned, bold, and lively, but 
withal too tragical and bluſtering. In 
a word, that he chole rather a great than 
a juſt reputation; to which they added, 
that he was the firſt of the Latin poets 
who deviated from rhe purity of the 
Roman language. 

The repreſentative of Lucretius told 
the afiembly, that they ſhould ſoon be 
ſenſible of the difference between a poet 
who was a native of Rome, and a ftran. 
ger who had been adopted into it: after 
which he entered upon us ſubject, which 
I find exhibited to my hand in a ſpecu-— 
lation of one of my predeceſſors. 

Strada, in the perſon of Lucretius, 
gives an account of a chimericai corre- 
ſpondence hetween two friends, by the 
help of a certain loadſtone, which had 
ſuch a virtue in it, that it it touched two 
ſeveral needies, when one of the needles 
ſo touched began to move, the other, 
though at never ſo great a diſtance, 
moved at the ſane time, and in the {ame 
manner. He tells us, that tw friends, 
being cach of them poſlſeſſed of one of 
theſe needles, made a kind of dial- plate, 
inſcribing it with the four and twenty 
letters, in the ſame manner as the hours 
of the day arc marked upon the crdinary 
dial-plate. Then they fixed one of the net» 
Hes on each of the plates in ſuch a man- 
ner that it could move 10und anhautun— 
pediment, fo as to touch any of the four 
and twenty letters. Upon their {eparat- 
ing from one another into diſtant coun- 
tries, they agreed to withdraw ilcm- 
ſelves punctually into their cloſets at 2 
certain hour of the day, and ta converie 
with one another by means of this their in» 
ventio:, Accordingly, when they were 
fore hundred miles àaſunder, each cf 
them ſhut himſelf vp in his cloſet at the 
time appointed, and immediately caſt 
his eyes upon his dial-plate, If he ld 
a mind to write any thing to his friend, 
he directed his needle to every letter that 
formed the words which he had occa- 
ſion for, making a little pavſe at the end 
of every word or ſentence to avoid con- 
fuſion. The friend, in the mean while, 
ſaw his own ſympathetic necdle moving 
of itſelf to every letter, which that of his 
correſpondent pointed at; by this means 
they talked together acrols a whole con- 
tinent, and conveyed their thoughts to 
one another in an inſtant over cities er 
mountains, {eas or defarts. 

The whole audience were pleaſed with 
the artifice of the poct who repreſented 
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Lucretius, obſerving very well how he 
had laid afleep their attention to the ſim- 

licity of his ſtile in ſome verſes, and to 
the want of harmony in others, by fix- 
ing their minds to the novelty of his 
ſubject, and to the experiment which he 
related. Without ſach an artifice they 
were of opinion that nothing would have 
ſoun led more harſh than Lucretius's, 


dition and numbers. But it was plain 


that the more learned part of the aſſem- 
bly were quite of another mind. "Theſe 


allowed that it was peculiar to Lucretius 


above all other poets, to be always doing 
or teaching ſomething, that no other 
ſtile was ſo proper to teach in, or gave 
a greater pleaſure to thoſe Who had a 
true reliſh tor the Roman tongue. They 
added further, that if Lucretius had not 
been embarraſſed with the difficulty of 
his matter, and a little led away by an 
affectation of antiquity, there could not 
have been any thing more perfect than 
his poem. 

Claudian ſucceeded Lucretius, having 
cholen for his ſubject the famous con- 
teſt between the nightingale and the lu- 
taniſt, which every one is acquainted 
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with, eſpecially ſince Mr. Philips has fo 
finely improved that hint in one of his 
paſtorals. 

He had no ſooner finiſhed, but the af- 
ſembly rung with acclamations made in 
his praiſe. His firſt beauty, which every 
one owned, was the great clearneſs 
and perſpicuity which appeared in the 
plan of his poem. Others were won - 


gertully charmed with the ſmoothneſs of 


his verſe, and the flowing of his num 
bers, in which there were none of tho: 
eliſions and cuttings-off fo frequent in 
the works of other poets. There were 
ſeveral however of a more refined judg- 
ment, who ridiculed that infuſion of fo- 
reign phrates with which he had cor- 
rupted the Latin tongue, and {poke with 
contempt of the equability of his num- 
bers that cloyed and ſatiated the var for 
want of variety: to which they likewiſe 
added, a frequent and unſeaſonable af- 


. tectation of appearing ſonorous and ſu- 


blime. 


The ſequel of th's Proluſion ſhall be 
the work of another day. 


Ne CXX. WEDNESDAY, JULY 29. 


NOTHING LOVELIER CAN BF FoU{ND 
IN WOMAN, THAN TO STUDY HOUSHOLD Goon, 
AND GOOD WORKS IN HER HUSBAND TO PAQMOTE. 


MILTON. 


A BIT FOR THE LION. 


six, 

S ſoon as you have ſet up your 

Unicorn, there is no queſtion but 
the ladies will make him puſh very tu- 
riouſly at the men; for which reaton I 
think it is good to be before-hand with. 
them, and make the Lion roar aloud at 
female irregularities. Among theſe, I 
wonder how their gaming has ſo long 
elcaped your notice. You who con- 
verſe with the ſober family of the Liz- 
ards, are perhaps a ſtranger to theſe 
V:ragos; but what would you fay, 
ſhould you ſee the Sparkler ſhaking her 
elbow for a whole night together, and 
thumping the table with the dice-box? 
Or how would you like to hear the good 
widow-lady herſelf returning to her 
houſe at midnight, and alarming the 
whole ſtreet with a moſt enormous rap, 
after having fat up until that time at 


Crimp or Ombre? Sir, I am the huſband 


of one of theſe female gameſters, and a 
great loſer by it both in my reſt and my 
pocket. As my wife reads your papers, 
one upon this ſubject might be of uſe 
both to her, and 

Your humble ſervant. 


I ſhould ill deſerve the name of Guar- 
dian, did I not caution all my fair wards 
againſt a practice which, when it runs to 
exceſs, is the moſt ſhametul, but one, 
that the female world can fall into. 'The 
ill conſequences of it are more than can 
be contained in this paper. However, 
that J may proceed in method, I ſhall 
conſider them, firſt, as they relate to the 
mind. Secondly, as they relate to the 


body. 


Could we look into the mind of a fe- 
male gameſter, we ſhould fee it full of 
nothing but trumps and mattadores. 
Her ſlumbers are haunted with kings, 

Hh 2 queens, 
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queens, and knaves. The day lies heavy 
upon her until the play- ſeaſon returns, 
when for half a dozen hours together all 
her faculties are employed in ſhuffling, 
cutting, dealing, and ſorting out a pack 
of cards, and no ideas to be diſcovered 
in a ſoul which calls itſelf rational, ex- 
cepting little ſquare figures of painted 
and ſpotted paper. Was the under- 
ſtanding, that divine part in our com- 
poſition, given for ſuch an uſe? Is it 
thus that we improve the greatelt talent 
human nature is endowed with? What 
would a ſuperior being think, were he 
ſhown this intellectual faculty in a fe— 
male gameſter, and at the ſame time 
told, that it was by this ſhe was diſ- 
tinguiſhed from brutes, and allied to 
angels? 

When our womem thus fill their ima- 
ginations with pips and counters, I can- 
not wonder at the ftory I have lately 
heard of a new-born child that was 
maiked with the five of clubs. 

Their paſſions ſuffer no leſs by this 
practice than their underſtandings and 
imaginations. What hope and fear, 
Joy and anger, ſorrow and diſcontent, 
break out all at once in a fair aſſembly 
upon ſo noble an occaſion as that of 
turning up a card? Who can conſider 
without a ſecret indignation that all 
thoſe affections of the mind'which ſhould 
he conſecrated to their children, huſbands 
and parents, are thus vilely proſtituted 
and thrown away upon a hand at Loo? 
For my own part, I cannot hut be gricv- 
ed when I {te a fine woman fretting; 
and bleeding inwardly from fuch trivial 
motives; when I behold the face of an 
angel agitated and diſcompoſed by the 
heart of a fury. 

Our minds are of ſuch a make, that 
they naturally give themſelves up to 
every diverſion which they are much ac- 
cuſtomed to; and we always find that 
play, when followed with aſſiduity, en- 
groſſes the whole woman. She quickly 
grows uneaty in her own family, takes 
but little pleaſure in ail the domeſtic in- 
nocent endearments of life, and grows 
more fond of Pam than of her huſband. 
My friend TFheopraſtus, the beſt of 
huſbands and of fathers, has often com- 
plained to me, with tears in bis eyes, of 
the late hours he is forced to keep if he 
would enioy his wife's converſation. 
nen ſhe returns to me with joy in 


© her face, it does not ariſe, ſays fie, 
from the ſight of her huſband, but 
© from the good luck ſhe has had at 
© cards. On the contrary,” ſays he, 
© if ſhe has been a loſer, I am doubly a 
© ſufferer by it. She comes home out 
of humour, is angry with every body, 
* diſpleaſed with all I can do or ſay, 
* and in reality for no other reaſon, but 
© becauſe ſhe has been throwing away 
my eſtate.” What charming bed-fel- 
lows and companions for life are men 
likely to meet with that chuſe their 
wives out of ſuch women of vogue and 
faſhion? What a race of worthies, what 
patriots, what heroes, muſt we expect 
from mothers of this make? 

I come in the next place to conſider 
the ill conſequences which gaming has 
on the bodies of our female adventurers, 
It is fo ordered that almoſt every thing 
which corrupts the ſoul decays the body, 
The beauties of the face and mind are 
generally deſtroyed by the ſame means. 
This conſideration ſhould have a par- 
ticular weight with the female world, 
who were deſigned to pleaſe the eye and 
attract the regards of the other halt of 
the ſpectes. Now there is nothing that 
wears out a fine face like the vigils of 
the card-table, and thofe cutting paſſions 
which naturally attend them. Hollow 
eyrs, haggard looks, and pale com- 
plexions, are the natural indications of 


a female gameſter, Her morning ſleeps 


are not able to repair her midnight 
watchings. I have known a woman 
carried off half-dead from Baſſette, and 
have many a time grieved to ſee a per- 
ſon of quality gliding by me m her chair 
at two o'clock in the morning, and look- 
ing like a ſpectre amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux. In ſhort, I never knew 3 
thorough-paced female gameſter hold 
her beauty two winters together, 

But there is {till another caſe in which 
the body 1s more endangered than in the 
former. All play-debts muſt be paid 


in ſpecie, or by an equivalent. The man 


that plays beyond his income, pawns 
his eſtate; the woman muſt find out ſome- 
thing elſe to mortgage, when her pin- 
money is gone: the huſband has bis 
lands to diſpoſe of, the wife her perſon, 
Now when the female body is once dip- 
ped, if the creditor be very importunate, 
I leave my reader to co r the conſe- 
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No CXXI, THURSDAY, JULY 20. 


- 


HINC FXAUDIRI GEMITUC, TR EQUE LEONUM. 


Viss. AKN. 7. v. 15. 


MENCE TOOUR EAR THE ROAR OF LIONS C AME. 


ROARINGS OF THE LION, 


vi.Þ NESTOR, 
IV F R ſince the firſt notice you gave 
of the erection of that uſeful mo- 
nument of yours in Button's coftee- 
houſe, I have had a reſtleſs ambition to 
imitate the renowned London Prentice, 
and boldly venture my hand down the 
throat of your Lion. The ſubje& of 
this letter is a relation of a club where- 
of I am member, and which has made 
a conſiderable noiſe of late, TI mean the 
Silent Club. The year of our inſtitu- 
tion is 1694, the number of members 
twelve, and the place of our meeting is 
Dumb's Alley in Holborn. We look 
upon ourſelves as the relics of the old 
Pythagoreans, and have this maxim in 
common with them, which 1s the foun- 
dation of our deſign, that Talking 
* ſpoils company.“ The prefident of 
our ſociety is one who was born deaf 
and dumb, and owes that bleſſing to 
nature, which in the reſt of us is ow- 
ing to induſtry alone, I find upon in- 
quiry, that the greater part of us are 
married men, and ſuch who'e wives are 
remarkably loud at home. Hither we 
fly for refuge, and enjoy at once the two 
greateſt and moſt valuable bleſſings, 
company and retirement. When that 
eminent relation of yours, the Spectator, 
publiſhed his weekly papers, and gave 
us that remarkable account of his ſi- 
lence, (for you muſt know, though we 


do not read, yet we inſpect all ſuch uſe- 


ful eſſays) we ſeemed unanimous to in- 
vite him to partake our ſecrecy; but it 
was Wb objected, that he had juſt 
then publiſhed a diſcourſe of his at his 
own club, and not arrived to that happy 


inactivity of the tongue, which we ex- 


pected from a man of his underftand- 
ing. You will wonder, perhaps, how 
we managed this debate; but it will be 
exlily accounted for, when I tell you 
that our fingers are as nimble, and as 
infallible interpreters of our thoughts, 
as other mens tongues are; yet even this 
mechanic eloquence is only allowed 


upon the weightieſt occaſions; We ad- 
mire the wiſe inſtitutions of the Turks, 
and other eaſtern nations, where all com- 
mands are performed by officious mutes; 
and we wonder that the polite courts 
of Chriſtendom ſhould come fo far 
ſhort of the majeſty of barbarians. Ben 
Jonſon has gained an eternal reputation 


among us by his play called The Silent 
Woman. Every member here is ano- 


ther Moroſe while the club is hitting, 
but at home may talk as much and as 
fait as his family occaſions require, 
without breach of ſtatute. The ad- 
vantages we find from this Quaker-like 
aſſemhly are many. We conſider, that 
the underitanding of man is liable to 
miſtakes, and his will fond of contra- 
dictions; that diſputes, which are of no 
weight in themſelves, are often ver 

conſiderable in their effects. The dit- 
uſe of the tongue is the only effectual re- 
medy againſt theſe, All party concerns, 
all private ſcandal, all inſults over ano- 
ther man's weaker reaſons, muſt there 
be loſt, where no diſputes ariſe. Ano- 
ther advantage which follows from the 


firſt, (and which is very rarely to be met 


with) 1s, that we are all upon the ſame 
level in converſation. A wag of my 
acquaintance uſed to add a third, viz. 
that, if.ever we do debate, we are ſure 
to have all our arguments at our fingers 
ends. Of ail Longinus's remarks, we 
are moſt enamoured with that excellent 
paſſage, where he mentions Ajax's ſi- 
lence as one of the nobleſt inſtances of 
the ſublime; and, (if you will aLow me 
to be free with a nameſake of yours) I 
ſhould think that the everlaſting ſtory- 
teller, Ncior, had he bcen likened to 
the als inſtead of our hero, he had ſuf- 
fered leſs by the compariſon. 

J have already deſcribed the practice 
and ſentiments of this ſociety, and ſhall 
but barely mention the report of the 
neighbourhood, that we are not only as 
mute as fiſhes, but that we drink Ike 
fiſhes too; that we are like the Welfh- 

mais 
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man's owl, though we do not ſing, we 
p2v it off with thinking. Others take 
us for an aſſembly of ;Jfaftected perſons; 
nav, their zeal to the government has car- 
ried them io far as to ſend, laſt week, 
2 party of conſtables to ſurprize us. 
You may eaſily imagine how exactly we 
revreſented the Roman ſenators of old, 
fitting with majeitic ſilence, and un- 
daunted at the approach of an army of 
Gauls. If you approve of our under- 
taking, you need not declare it to the 
world; your ſilence ſhall be interpreted 
as conſent given to the honourable body 
of mutes, and in particular to your 
humble ſervant, 

Nep Mun. 


P. S. We have had but one word ſpoken 
fince the foundation, for which the 
member was expelled by the old Roman 
cuſtom of hending hack the thumb. He 
had juſt received the news of the battle 
of Hochſtet; and being too impatient to 
communicate his joy, was unfortunately 
betrayed into a lapſus linguæ. We att- 
ed on the principles of the Roman Man- 
lius, and though we approved of the 
cauſe of his error as (uſt, we condemned 
the effe&t as a manifeſt violation of his 


duty. 


I never could have thought a dumb 
man would have roared fo well out of 
my Lion's mouth. My next pretty cor- 
reſpondent, like Shakeſpeare's Lion in 
Pyramus and Thiſbe, roars as it were 
any nightingale. 
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MR, IRONSIDE, JULY 28, 713. 

Was afraid at firſt you were only in 

jeſt, and had a mind to expole our 
nakednels for the diverſion of the town; 
but fince I fee that you are in good 
earneſt, and have infallibility of your 
lide, I cannot forbear returning my 
thanks to you for the care vou take of 
us, having a friend who has promiled 
me to give my letters to the lion, until 
we can communicate our thoughts to 
you through our own proper vehicle, 
Now you muſt know, dear Sr, that if 
you do not take care to ſuppreſs this 
exorbitant growth of the female cheſt, 
all that is left of my waiſt mutt inevi— 
tably periſh, It is at this time reduced 
to the depth of four inches, by what I 
have already made over to my neck. 
But if the ſtripping deſign mentioned by 
Mrs. Figleaf yeſterday ſhould take ef- 
fect, Sir, I dread to think what it will 
come to. In ſhort, there is no help 
for it; my girdle and all muſt go. This 
is the naked truth of the matter. Hive 
pity on me then, my dear Guardian, 
and preſerve me from being ſo inhuman- 
ly expoſed. I do aflure you that I fol- 
low your precepts as much as a young 
woman can, who will live in the world 
without being laughed at. I have no 
hooped petticoat; and when I am a ma- 
tron, will wear broad tuckers, whether 
you ſucceed or no. If the flving pro- 
ject takes, I intend to be the laſt in 
wings, being reſolved in every thing to 
behave myſelf as becomes 
(7 Your moſt obedient ward. 


FRIDAY, JULY 37. 


NEC MACIS KEXPRESSI VUL TUS PER AA1ENEA SIGNAs 


Hor. E. 1. L. 2. v. 248. 


IMITATE D. 
NOT WITH SUCH MAJESTY, SUCH BOT.D RELIEF, 


THE FORMS AUGUST, OF KING, OR CONQU RING CHIEF), 
E'ER SWELL D ON MARBLE. | 


HAT I may get out of debt with 
the public as faſt as I can, I ſhall 
here give them the remaining part of 
Strada's criticiſm on the Latin heroic 
poets. My readers may fee the whole 
work in the three papers numbered x, 
CXIX,CXX11, T hote who are acquainted 


with the authors themſelves, cannot but 


be pleaſed to ſce them ſo juſtly repre- 


Porr. 


ſented; and as for thoſe who have never 
peruſed the originals, they may form a 
judgment of them from ſuch accurate 
and entertaining copies. The whole 
piece will ſhew at leaſt how a man of 
genius (and none elſe ſhould call himfelt 
a critic) can make the drieſt art a pleal- 
ing amuſement, 


TUE 


F 
* 
5 


THE SEQUEL OF STRADA'S PRO- 
LUSION. 


THE poet who perſonated Ovid, gives 
an account of the chryſo- magnet, 
or of the loaditone, which attracts gold, 
after the lame manner as the common 
loadſtone attratts iron. The author, 
that he might expreſs Ovid's way of 
thinking, derives this virtue to the chry- 
ſo- magnet from a poetical metamor- 
phpus. ; 

As I was litting by a well,” fays 
he, * when I was a boy, my ring drop- 
« ped into it, when immediately my ta- 
ther faſtening a certain ſtone to the end 
of a line, let it down into the well. 
It no ſooner touched the {urface of the 
water, but the ring leape up from 
the bottom, and clung to it in ſuch a 
manner, that he drew it out like a fiſh. 
My father ſeeing me wonder at the 
experiment, gave me the following ac- 
count of it. When Dceucalion and 
Pyrrha went about the world to re- 
par mankind by throwing tones over 
their heads, the men who roſe from 
them differed in their inclinations ac- 
cording to the places on which the 
tones fell. Thoſe which fell in the 
heids became plowmen and ſhepherds. 
Thoſe which fell into the water pro- 
duced ſulors and fihermen. Thoſe 
that fell among the woods and foreſts 
gave birth to huntſmen. Among the 
reit there were feveral that fell upon 
mountaias that had mines of gold and 
ſilver in them. This lait race of men 
immediately betook themſelves to the 
learch of theſe precious metals; but 
nature being diſpleaſed to fee herſelf 
ranſackel, withdrew theſe her trea- 
ſures towards the center of the earth. 
The avarice of man however perfitted 
1 it's former purinits, and rantacked 
lier inmott bowels in quett of the 
riches which they contained. Nature 
ſceing herſelf thus plundered by a 
{warm of miners, was ſo highly in- 
cenſed, that the ſhook the whole place 
wich an cartnquake, and buried the 
men under their own works. The 
Stygian flames, which lay in the neigh- 
bourhood of thele deep mines, broke 
out at the ſame time with great fury, 
burning up the wavie maſs of human 
limbs and earth, until they were hard- 
enced and baked into itone. The hu- 
man bodies that were delving in iron 
mines were converted into thoſe com- 
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mon londitones which attract that me- 
tal. "Thoſe which were in earch of 
gold became chryſo-magnets, and ſtill 
Keep their former avarice in their pre- 
ſent ſtate of petri faction. 
Ovid had no ſooner given over ſpeak- 
ing, but the aſſembly pronounced their 
opinions of him. Several were ſo taken 
with his eaſy way of writing, and had 
o formed their taſtes upon it, that they 
had no rel ſh for any compoſition which 
was not framed in the Ovidian manner. 
A great many, however, were of a con- 
trary opinion; until at length it was de- 
termined by a plurality of voices, that 
Ovid highly deſerved the name of a 
witty man, but that his language was 
vulgar and trivial, and of the nature 
of thoſe things which coſt po labour in 
the invention, but are rexdy found out 
to a man's hand. In the laſt place, they 
all agreed, that the greateſt obje&ion 
which lay againſt Ovid, both as to his 
life and writings, was his having too 
much wit, and that he would have ſuc- 
cceqd better in both, had he raiker 
checked than indulged jt. Statius ſtood 
up next with a ſwelling and hauglitv air, 
and made ihe following ſtory the ſubje& 
of his poem. 
© A German and a Portugueſe, when 
Vienna was befteged, having had fre- 
quent conteſſs of rivalry, were pre- 
paring for a ſingle duel, when on a 
ſudden the walls were attacked by the 
enemy. Upon this both the German 
and Portugueſe contented to ſacrifice 
their private relentments to the public, 
and to fee who could fignalize himſelf 
moſt upon the common foe, Each 
of them did wonders in repelling the 
enemy from different parts of the wall. 
The German was at length engaged 
amidſt a whole army of Turks, until 
his left um that held the ſhield was 
unfortunately lopped off, and he him- 
ſelf to ſtunned with a blow he had 
received, that he fell down as dead. 
The Portuguele ſeeing the condition 
of his rival, very generouſly flew to 
his ſuccour, difpcried the multitude 
that were gathered about him, and 
tought over him as he lay upon the 
ground, In the mean while the Ger- 
man recovered from his trance, and roſe 
up to the aſſiſtance of the Portugueſe, 
who a little after had his right-arm, 
which held his ſword, cut off by the 
blow of a ſabre. He would have loſt his 
life at the ſame time by a ſpear which 
; 6 was 
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was aimed at his back, had not the 
German ſlain the perſon who was aim- 
ing at him. Theſe two competitors 
for fame having received ſuch mutual 
obligations, now fought in conjunc- 
tion, and as the one was only able to 
manage the ſword, and the other a 
ſhield, made up but one warrior be- 
twixt them. The Portugueſe covered 
the German, while the German dealt 
deſtruction upon the enemy. At length 
finding themſelves faint with loſs of 
blood, and reſolving to periſh nobly, 
they advanced to the molt ſhattered 
part of the wall, and threw themſelves 
down, with a huge fragment of it, 
upon the heads of the betiegers.” 
When Statius ceaſed, the old factions 
immediately broke out concerning his 
manner of writing. Some gave him ver 
loud acclamations, iuch as he had re- 
ceived in his life-time, declaring him 
the only man who had written in a ſtile 
which was truly heroical, and that he 
was above all others in his tame as well 
as in his diction. Others cenſured him 
as one who went beyond all bounds in 
his images and expreſſions, laughing at 
the cruelty of his conceptions, the rum - 
bling of his numbers, and the dreadfu] 
omp and bombalt of his expreſſions. 
here were, however, a few ſelect judges 
who moderated between both theſe ex- 
tremes,and pronounced upon Statius,that 
there appeared in his ſtile much poetical 
heat and fire, but withal ſo much ſmoke as 
ſullied the brightneſs of it. That there 
was a majeity in his verſe, but that it 
was the majeſty rather of a tyrant than 
of a king. That he was often towering 
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among the clouds, but often met with 
the fate of Icarus. In a word, tha: 
Statius was among the poets, what 
Alexander the Great is among heroes, 
a man of great virtues and of great 
faults. 

Virgil was the laſt of the ancient poets 
who produced himtelf upon this occa- 
fon. His ſubje&t was the ſtory of 
Theutilla, which being ſo near that of 
Judith in all it's circumſtances, and at 
the ſame time tranſlated by a very in- 
genious gentleman in one of Mr. Dry. 
den's miſcellanies, I ſhall here give no 
further account of it. When he had 
done, the whole aſſembly declared the 
works of this great poet a ſub ject rather 
for their admiration than for their ap- 
plaute, and that if any thing was want. 
ing in Virgil's poetry, it was to be 
aſcribed to a deficiency in the art itſelf, 


and not in the genius of this great man, 


There were, however, fome envious 
murmurs and detractions heard among 
the crowd, as if there were very fle- 
quently verſes in him which flagged ur 
wanted ſpirit, and were rather to be 
looked upon as faultleſs than beautiful, 
But theſe injudicious cenſures were heard 
with a general indignation. 

I need not obſerve to my learned 
reader, that the foregoing ſtory of the 
German and Portugueſe is almoſt the 
ſame in every particular with that of the 
two rival ſoldiers in Cæſar's Commen- 
taries, This Proluſion ends with th: 
performance of an Italian poet full of 
thoſe little witticiſms and conce:ts which 
have infected the greateſt part of modern 


poetry. 
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NIL CONSCIRE SIBI 
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IMITATED., 
TRUE, CONSCIOUS HONOUR, IS TO FFEL NO SIN; 
HE'S ARM'D WITHOUT THAT'S INNOCENT WITHIN: 
BE THIS THY SCREEN, AND THIS THY WALL OF BRASS, Pop. 


HERE are a ſort of knights- errants 

in the world, who, quite contrary 

to thoſe in romance, are perpetually ſeek- 
ing adventures to bring virgins into diſ- 
treſs, and to ruin innocence. When 
men of rank and figure paſs away their 
lives in theſe criminal purſuits and prac- 


tices, they ought to conſider that they 
render themſelves more vile and defpi- 
cable than any innocent man can be, 
whatever low ſtation his fortune or birth 
have placed him in. Title and anceftry 
render a good man more illuſtrious, but 
an ill one more contemptible. 
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Thy 


Thy father's merit ſets thee up to view, 

And plants thee in the fairelt point of light, 

To make thy virtues, or thy faults, conſpi- 
cuous. CaAT0O. 


I have often wondered, that theſe de- 
flowerers of innocence, though dead to 
all the ſentiments of virtue and honour, 
are not reſtrained by compaſſion and 
humanity. To bring ſorrow, confuſion, 
and infamy into a family, to wound the 
heart of a tender parent, and ſtain the 
life of a poor deluded young woman 
with a diſhonour that can never he wiped 
off, are circumſtances one would think 
ſufficient to check the moſt violent paſ- 
ſion in a heart which has the leaſt tinc- 
ture of pity and good- nature. Would 
any one purchaſe the gratification of a 
moment at ſo dear a rate? and entail a 
laſting miſery on others, for ſuch a 
tranſient ſatisfaction to himſelf; nay, 
for a ſatisfaction that is ſure, at ſome 
time cr other, to be followed with re- 
morſe? I am led to the ſubject by two 
letters which came lately to my hands. 
The latt of them is, it ſeems, the copy 
of one ſent by a mother to one who had 
abuſed her daughter; and though I can- 
not juſtify her ſentiments at the latter 
end of it, they are ſuch as might ariſe 
in a mind which had not yet recovered 
it's temper after ſo great a provocation. 
I preſent the reader with it as I received 
it, becauſe I think it gives a hvely idea 
of the affliction which a fond parent ſuf- 
ters on ſuch an occaſion. 


. 


SIR — IF, JULY 1713. 


TT HE other day I went into the houſe 

of one of my tenants, whoſe wife 
was formerly a ſervant in our family, 
and (by my grandmother's kindneſs) 
had her education with my mother 
trom her infancy; ſo that ſhe is of 
a ſpirit and underſtanding greatly ſu- 
perior to thoſe of her own rank. I found 
the poor woman in the utmoſt diforder 
of mind and attire, drowned in tears, 
and reduced to a condition that looked 
rather like ſtupidity than grief. She 
leaned upon her arm over a table, on 
which lay a letter folded up and directed 
to a certain nobleman very famous in 
cur parts for low intrigue, or in plainer 
words, for debauching country girls; 
in which number is the unfortunate 
daughter of my poor tenant, as I learn 
from the following letter written by her 
mother, I have ſent you here a copy of 
it, which, made public in your paper, 
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may perhaps furniſh uſeful reſlections 
to many men of figure and quality, who 
indulge themſelves in a paſſion which 
they poſteſs but in common with the 
vileſt part of mank ind. 


MY LORD, 


T AST night T diſcovered the injury 
- you have done to my daughter. 
Heaven knows how long and piercing a 
torment that ſhort-lived ſhameful plea- 
ſure of yours mult bring upon me; upon 
me, from whom you never received any 
oftence. This conſideration alone ſhould 
have deterred a noble mind from ſo baſe 
and ungenerous an act. But, alas! what 
is all the grief that muſt be my ſhare, in 
compariſon of that, with which you have 
requited her by whom you have been 
obliged? Loſs of good name, anguiſh 
of heart, ſhame and infamy, are what 
mult inevitably fall upon her, unleſs the 
gets over them by what is muck worſe, 
open impudence, profeſſed lewdnefs, and 
abandoned proſtitution. Theſe are the 
returns you have made to her, for put- 
ting in your power all her livelihood and 
dependence, her virtue and reputation. 
O, my lord, ſhould my ſon have prac- 
tiſed the like on one of your daughters? 
I know you ſwell with indignation 
at the very mention of it, and would 
think he deſerved a thouſand deaths, 
ſhould he make ſuch an attempt upon 
the honour of your family. It is well, 
my lord. And1s then the honour of your 
daughter, whom ſtill, though it had been 
violated, you might have maintained in 
plenty, and even luxury, of greater mo- 
ment to her, than to my daughter hers, 
whoſe only ſuſtenance it was? And mult 
my ſon, void of all the advantages of a 
generous education, mult he, I ſay, 
conlider: and may your lordihip be 
excuſed from all reflection? Eternal con- 
tumely attend that guilty title Which 
claims exemption from thought, and ar- 
rogates to it's wearers the prerogative of 
brutes! Ever curſed be it's falſe luſtre, 
which could dazzle my poor daughter to 
her undoing. Was it for this that the 
exalted merits and godlike virtues of 
your great anceſtor were honoured with 
a coronet, that it might be a pander to 
his poſterity, and confer a privilege of 
diſhonouring the innocent and defence- 
leſs? At this rate the laws of rewards 
ſhould be inverted, and he who 1s g-- 
nerous an good ſhould be made a beg - 
gar and a ilave; that induſtry and honeſt 
11 diligence 
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diligence may keep his poſterity unſpot- 
ted, and preſerve them from ruining 
virgins, and making whole families un- 
happy. Wretchedneſs is now become 
my everlaſting portion? Your crime, my 
lord, will draw perdition even upon my 
head. 'I = not ſue for forgiveneſs of 
my own failings and miſdeeds, for 1 
never can forgive yours; but ſhall curſe 

ou with my dying breath, and at the 

aſt tremendous day ſhall hold forth in 
my arms my much wronged child, and 
call aloud for vengeance on her defiler. 
Under theſe preſent horrors of mind I 
could be content to be your chief tor- 
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- your unutterable loa 


mentor, ever paying you mock-reve- 
rence, and tag wen, | in your ears, to 

thing, the empty title 
which inſpired you with preſumption to 
tewpt, and over-awed uy daughter to 
comply. 

Thus have I given ſome vent to my 
ſcrrow; nor fear I to awaken you to re- 
pentanee, ſo that your fin may be for- 
given: thedivine laws have been broken, 
but much injury, irreparable injury, has 
been alſo done to me, and the juſt Judge 
will not pardon that until I do. 

My lord, your conſcience will help 
you to my name, "Ez 


No CXXIV. MONDAY, AUGUST z. 


QUID FREMAT IN TERRIS VIOLENT1S? 


Juv. SAT. 8. v. 37- 


WHAT ROAR MORE DREADFUL IN THE WORLD 19S HEARD? 


MORE ROARINGS OF THE LION, 


MR. GUARDIAN, 


EFORE I proceed to make you 
my propoſals, it will be neceſſary 
to inform you, that an uncommon fe- 
rocity in my countenance, together with 
the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, and 
extent of my mouth, have long ſince pro- 
cured me the name of Lion in this our 


univerſity, 


The vaſt emoluments that, in all pro- 
bability, will accrue to the public from 
the roarings of my new erected likeneſs 
at Button's, hath made me defirous of 
being as like him in that part of his 
character, as I am told I already am in 
all parts of my perſon. Wherefore I 
moſt humbly propoſe to you, that (as 
it is impoſſible for this one Lion to roar, 
either long enough or loud enough 
againſt all things that are roar-worthy 
in theſe realms) you would appoint him 
a Sub-lion, as a præſectus provincie, 
in every county in Great Britainz and 
it is my requeſt, that I may be in- 
Hituted his under-roarer in this univer- 
ſity, town and county of Cambridge, 


as my reſemblance does, in ſome mea- 


fare, claim that I ſhould. 

I mall follow my Metropolitan's ex- 
ample, in roaring only againſt thoſe 
enormities that are too flight and trivial 
for the notice or cenſures of our ma- 
giſtrates; and ſhal! communicate my 


roarings to him monthly, or oftener if 
occaſion requires, to be inſerted in your 
papers cum priwilegio. 

I ſhall not omit giving informations 
of the improvement or decay of punning, 
and may chance to touch upon the ric 
and fall of tuckers; but I will roar 
aloud and ſpare not, to the terror of, 
at preſent, a very flouriſking ſociety of 
people called — gentlemen 
whole obſervations are moſtly itinerant, 
and who think they have already too 
much good ſenſe of their own, to be in 
need of ſtaying at home to read other 
peoples. 

I have, Sir, a raven that will ſerve, 
by way of jackall, to bring me in pro- 
viſions, which I ſhall chaw and prepare 
for the digeſtion of my principal; and [ 
do hereby give notice, to all under my 
junidiction, that whoever are willing to 
contribute to this good deſign, if they 
will athx their information to the leg or 
neck of the aforeſaid raven or jackall, 
they will be thankfully received by 
their (but more particularly your) hum- 
ble ſervant, 

LEO THE SECOND. 
Frou My DEN AT 
ColLlLEGE IN Cam- 
BRIVGE, JULY 29, 


N. B. The raven will not bite. 
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MR. IRONSIDE., 


Hine that your Unicorn is 
now in hand, and not queſtioning 
but, his horn will proge a Coruucopia to 
you, I defire that in order to introduce 
it, you will conſider the following pro- 
poſal. 

My wife and I intend a diſſertation 
upon Horns; the province ſhe has choſen 
is, the planting of them, and I am to 
treat of their growth, improvement, &c. 
The work is like to ſwell ſo much up- 
on our hands, that I am afraid we ſhall 
not be able to bear the charge of printing 
without a ſubſcription; wherefore I hope 
you will invite the city into it, and de- 
fire thoſe who have any thing by them 
relating to that part f natural hiſtory, 
to communicate it to, Sir, your humble 
ſervant, 

HuMPHRY BINICORN, 


SIR, 


I Humbly beg leave to drop a ſong in- 

to your lion's mouth, which will very 
truly make him roar like any nightin- 
gale, It has fallen into my hands by 
chance, and 1s a very fine imitation of 
the works of many of our Engliſh ly- 
rics. It cannot but be highly accepta- 
ble to all thoſe who admire the tranſla- 
tions of Italian operas, 


I. 
Ob, the charming month of May! 
Oh, the charming month of May! 
When the breezes fan the treeſes 
Full of bloſſoms freſh and gay 
Full, &c. 

II. 
Oh, what joys our proſpects yield! 
Charming joys our proſpects yield! 
In a new livery, when we ſee every 
Buſh and meadow, tree and field 
Buſh, &c. | 

III. 
Ob, how freſh the morning air! 
Charming freſh the morning air! 
When the zephyrs and the heifers 
Their odoriferous breath compare 
Their, &c. 

IV. 
Oh, how fine our evening walk! 
Charming fine our evening walk! 
When the nighting le delighting; 
With her ſong, ſuſpends our talk — 
With her, &c, | 

V. 
Oh, how ſweet at night to dream! 
Charming ſweet at night to dream! 


On moſly pillows, by the trilloes 
Of a gentle purling ftream— 
Of az &c. 

„ 
Oh, how kind the country laſs! 
Charming kind the country laſs! 
Who, her cow bilking, leaves her milking 
For a green gown on the graſs— 
For a, &c. 

VII. 
Oh, how ſweet it is to ſpy! 
Charming ſweet it is to ſpy! 
At the concluſion, her confuſion, 
Bluſhing cheeks, and down-caſt eye 
Bluſhing, &c. | 

VIII, 
Oh, the cooling curds and cream! 
Charming cooling curds and cream! 
When all is over, ſhe gives her lover, 
Who, on her ſkimming-diſh carves her 

name 

Who on, &c. 


MR. IRONSIDE, JULY 30. 


1 Have always been very much pleaſed 

with the fight of thoſe creatures 
which, being of a foreign growth, are 
brought into our iſland for ſhow. I 
may ſay, there has not been a tyger, 


leopard, elephant, or hyghgeen, for ſome 


years paſt, in this nation, but I have 
taken their particular dimenſions, and 
am able to give a very good deſcription 


of them, But, I muſt own, I never had 


a greater curioſity to viſit any of theſe 
rangers than your Lion. According- 
ly, I came yelterday to town, being able 
to wait no longer for fair weather, and 
made what haſte T could to Mr. But- 
ton's, who readily conducted me to his 
den of ſtate. 
as noble a prefence as I have ſeen; he 
has grandeur and good humour in his 
countenance, which command both our 
love and reſpect; his ſhaggy mane and 
whiſkers are peculiar graces. In ſhort, 
I do not queſtion but he will prove a 
worthy ſupporter of the Britiſh honour 
and virtue; eſpecially when aſſiſted by 
the Unicorn. You mult think I would 
not wait upon him without a morſel to 
gain his favour, and had provided what 
I hope would have pleaſed, but was un- 
luckily prevented by the preſence of a 
bear, which conſtan.:,, =? I approached 
with my preſent, threw his eyes in my 
way, and ſtared me out of my reſolu- 
tion. I mutt not forget to tell you, my 
younger daughter and your ward is hard 
at work about her tucker, having never 
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from ber infancy laid aſide the modeſty- 
piece. I am, venerable Neſtor, your 
triend and ſervant, 


P. N. 
J was a little ſurprized, having read 
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ſome of your Lion's Roarings, that 3 
creature of ſuch eloquence ſhould want 
a tongue, but he has other qualifications 


which make goad that deficiency. 
2 


No XXV. TUESDAY, AUGUST 4. 


— NUN C FOR MOSISSIMUS ANN us. 


VIE G. ECL. 3. v. 57. 


NC W THE CAT YEAR IN ALL HER CHARMS IS DRES. 


* 


ure from fine weather than from 
any other ſenſual enjoyment of life. In 
ſp te of the auxiliary bottle, or any artifi- 
cial heat, we are apt to droop under a 
gloomy ſky; and taite no luxury like a 
blue firmament and ſunſhine. I have 
often, in a ſplenetic fit, wiſhed myſelf a 
dormouſe, during the winter; and I never 
{ce one of thoſe ſnug animals,wrapped up 
cloſe in his fur, and compactly happy in 
himielf, but T contemplate him with envy 
beneath the dignity of a philofopher, If 
the art of flying were brought to per- 
fe ion, the uſe that I ſhould make of it 
would be to attend the ſun round the 
world, and purſue the ſpring through 
every Hon of the Zodiac. This love of 
warmth makes my heart glad at the re- 
turn of the ſpring. How amazing is 
the change in the face of nature; when 
the earth, from being bound with froſt, 
cr covered with ino, 5egins to put forth 
her plants and flowers, to be cloathed 
wiih green, diverſified with ten thouſand 
various dyes; and to exhale ſuch freſh 
and charming odours, as fill every liv- 
ing creature with delight! 

Full of thoughts like theſe, I make it 
a rule to loſe as little as I can of that 
bleſſed ſeaſon; and accordingly riſe with 
the ſun, and wander through the fields, 
throw myſelf on the banks of little rivu- 
lets, or loſe myſelf in the woods. I ſpent 
a day or two this ſpring at a country 
gentſeman's ſeat, where I ſeaſted my 
i: nagir ation every morning with the molt 
iuxurious protpect I ever ſaw. I uſually 
took my ttard hy the wall of an old 
catile built upon an high hill. A no- 
ble river ran at the foot of it, which a£- 
ter being broken by a heap of misſhapen 
ſtones, glided away in a clear ſtream, and 
wandering through two woods on each 


M Nof my age receive a greater plea- 
1 


ſide of it in many windings, ſhone here 
and there at a great d:1tanice through the 
trees, I could trace the mazes for tome 
miles, until my eye was led through two 
ridges of hills, and terminated by a vaſt 
mountain in another county. 

I hope the reader will pardon me tor 
taking his eye from our preſent ſubject 
of the ſpring, by this landſcape, fince it 
is at this time of the year only that pro- 
ſpects excel in beauty. Bui if the eye 
is delighted, the ear hath likewiſe it's 
proper entertainment. The muſic of the 
birds at this time of the year hath ſome- 
thing in it fo wildly ſwect, as makes me 
leſs reliſh the moſt elaborate compoſi- 
tions of Italy. The vigour which the 
warmth of the fun pours afreſh into their 
veins, prompts them to renew their ſpe- 
cies; and thereby puts the male upon 
wooing his mate, with mare, mellow 
warblings, and to ſwell his throat with 
more violent modulations, Tt is an a- 
muſement by no means below the dig- 
nity of a rational foul, to objerve the 
pretty creatures flying in pairs, to mark 
the different paſſions in their intrigues, 
the curious contexture of their neſts, 
and! their care and tenderneſs of their 
littie offspring. 

am particularly acquainted with a 
wagtail and his ſpouſe, and made many 
remarks upon the ſeveral gallantries he 
hourly uſed, before the coy female would 
conſent to make hin happy. When I 
ſaw in how many airy rings he was 
forced to purſue her; how ſometimes ſhe 
tripped before him in a pretty pitty-pat 


ſtep, and ſcarce ſeemed to regard the co- 


vering of his wings, and the many auk- 
ward and foppiſh contortions into which 
he put his hody to do her homage, it 
made me reflect upon my own youth, 
and the caprices of the fair but fantaſtic 

Teraminta, 
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Teraminta.. Often have I wiſhed that 
J underſtood the language of birds, when 
J have heard him exert an eager chuckle 
at her leaving him; and do not doubt, 
but that he muttered the ſame vows and 
reproaches which I often have vented 
againſt that unrelenting maid, 

The fight that gave me the moſt ſa- 
tisfaction was à flight of young birds, 
under the conduct of the father, and in- 
dulgent directions and aſſiſtancę of the 
dam. I took particular notice of a beau 
goldfinch, who was picking his plumes, 
pruning his wings, and with great di- 
ligence adjuſting all his gaudy garni— 
ture. When he had equipped himſelf 
with great trimneſs and micety, he 
ſtretched his painted neck, which ſcem- 
ed to brighten with new glowings, and 
ſtrained his throat into many wild notes 
and natural melody. Hethen flewabout 
the neſt in ſeveral circles and windings, 
and invited his wife and children into 
open air. It was very entertaining to 
ſee the trembling and the fluttering of 
the little ſtrangers at their firſt appear- 
ance in the world, and the different care 
of the male and female parent, ſo ſuita- 
ble to their ſeveral ſexes, I could not 
take my eye quickly from fo entert2in- 
ing an object; nor could I help wiſhing, 
that creatures of a ſuperior rank would 
ſo manifeſt their mutual affection, and 
ſo chearfully concur in providing for 
their offspring. 

I ſhall conclude this tattle about the 
ſpring, which I uſually call © the youth 
and health of the year, with ſome 
verſes which I tranſcribe from a manu- 
ſcript poem upon hunting, The an- 
thor gives directions, that hounds ſhould 
breed in the ſpring, whence he takes oc- 
caſion, after the manner of the ancients, 
to make a digreſſion in praiſe of that 
ſeaſon. The verſes here ſubjoined are 
not all upon that ſubje&t ; but the tranſi- 
tions ſlide ſo eaſily into one another, 
that I knew not how to leave off, until 
I had writ out the whole digreſſion. 


In ſpring, let looſe thy males. Then all 
things prove, 
The ſtings of pleaſure, and the pargs of love: 
Athereal Jovethen glads, with genial ſhowers, 
Earth's mighty womb, and ſtrews her lap with 
owers | 
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Hence juices mount, and buch, embolden'd, 
try 

More kindly breezes, and a ſofter ſky: 

Kind Venus revels. Hark! on ev'ry bough, 

In lulling rains the feather'd warblers woe, 

Fell tygers {often in th' infectious flames, 

And lions fawning, court their brindea dames: 

Great love pervades the deep; to pleaſe his 
mate, 

The whale, in gambols, moves his monſtrous 
weight: 

Heav'd by his wayward mirth old Ocean roars, 

And ſcatter'd navies bulge on diſtant ſhores. 


Ail nature ſmiles: come now, nor fear, 

my love, 

To taſte the odours of the wood-bine grove, 

To pals the evening glooms in harmleſs play, 

And, ſweetly ſwearing, languiſh life away. 

An altar bound, with recent flowers, I rear 

To thee, beſſ ſeaſon of the various year: 

All hail! ſuch days in beauteous order ran, 

So ſoft, ſo ſweet, when firſt the world began; 

In Eden's bow'rs, when man's great Sire aſ- 
ſign d 

The names and natures of the brutal kind. 

Then lamb and lion friendly wals'd their 
round, 

And hares, undaunted, lick'd the fondling 
hound; 

Wond' rous to tell! But when with luckleſs 
hand, 

Our daring mother broke the ſole command, 

Then want and envy brought their meagre 
drain, 

Then wrath came down, and death had leave 
to reign: | 

Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhor'd the 
day, 

And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey, 

Rude arts at firſt; but witty want refin'd 

The hurtſmai $ wiles, and famine form'd 
the mind. 


Bold Nimrod firſt the lions trophies wore, 

The panther bound, and lanc'd the briſtling 
boarz 

He taught to turn the hare, to bay the deer, 

And wheel the courſer in his mid career: 

Ah! had he there reſtrain'd his tyrant hand! 

Let me, ye powers, an humbler wreath de- 
mand: 

No pomps I aſx, which crowns and ſcepters 
yield; 

Nor dang rous laurels in the duſty field: 


Fatt by the foreſt, and the limpid ſpring, 


Give me the warfare of the woods to ſing, 

To breed my whelps, and healthiul preſs the 
game, 

A mean, inglorious, but a guiltleſs name. 
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No CXXVI. 


THE GUARDIAN, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 5, 


HOMO SUM, HUMANI NIHIL A ME ALIFNUM PUTO» 


Tg. HAU r. ACT: 1. e. 1. 


3 AM A MAN, AND HAVE A FELLOW-FEEFLING OF EVERY THING BELONGING 
TO MAN. 


F we conſider the whole ſcope of the 
creation that lies within our view, 

the moral and intellectual, as well as the 
natural and corporea]; we ſhall perceive, 
througl:out, a certain correſpondence of 
the parts, a ſimilitude of operation and 
unity of deſign, which plainly demon- 
ſtrate the univerſe to be the work of one 
infinitely good and wiſe Being; and that 
the ſyſtem of thinking beings is actuated 
by laws derived from the ſame Divine 
Power, which ordained thoſe by which 
the corporeal ſy!tem. is upheld. 

From the contemplation of the order, 
motion, and coheſion of natural bodies, 
philoſophers are row agreed, that there 
is a mutual attraction between the moſt 
diltant parts at leaſt of this ſolar ſyſtem, 
All thoſe bodies that revolve round the 
tun are drawn towards cach other, and 
towards the ſun, by ſome ſecret, uni— 
form,and never- ceaſing principle. Hence 
it is, that the earth, as well as the other 

lanets, without flying off in a tangent 
— conſtantly rolls bout the ſun, and 
the moon about the earth, without de- 
ſerting her companion in ſo many thou- 
ſand years. And as the larger ſyſtems 
of the univerſe are held together by this 
cauſe, ſo likewiſe the particular globes 
derive their coheſion and conſiſtence 
from it. | 

Now if we carry our thoughts from 
the corporeal to the moral world, we 
may obſerve in the ſpirits or minds of 
men, a hke principle of attraction, where - 
by they dee drawn together in com- 
munities, clubs, families, friendſhips, 
and all che various ſpecies of ſocicty. 
As in bodies, where the quantity 1s the 
ſame, the attraction is ſtrongeſt between 
thoſe which are placed neareſt to each 
other; ſo it is likewiſe in the mind of 
men, ceteris paribus, between thoſe 
which are moſt nearly related. Bodies 
that are placed at the diſtance of many 
millions of miles, may nevertheleſs at- 
tract and conſtantly operate on each 
other, although this action do not ſew 
itſelf by an union or approach of thoſe 


diſtant bodies, ſo long as they are with. 
held by the contrary forces of other 
bodies, which, at the ſame time, attri 
them different ways; but would, on the 
ſuppoſed removal of all other bodies, 
mutually approach and unite with eac!; 
other. The like holds with regard to 
the human ſoul, whoſe affect ion toward: 
the individuals of the ſame ſpecics, wh 
are diſtantly related to it, is rendere/ 
inconſpicuous by it's more .powertul at- 
tract ion towards thoſe who have a nearer 
relation to it. But as thoſe are removed, 
the tendency which before lay concealed 
doth gradually difcloſe itlelt. 

A man who has no family is mae 
ſtrongly attracted towards his friends 
and neighbours; and, if abſent from 
theſe, he naturally falls into an acquaint- 
ance with thoſe of his own city or coun- 
try who chance to be in the ſame place. 
Two Engliſhmen meeting at Rome or 
Corttantineple, ſoon run into a fami- 
liarity. ad in China or Japan, Eu- 
ropeans would think their being 10 1 
good reaſon for their uniting 1n parti- 
cu lar converſe. Farther, in caſe we ſup- 
poſe ourſelves tranſlated into Jupiter or 
Saturn, and there to meet a Chineſe or 
other more diſtant native of our own 
planet, we ſhould look on him as a near 
relation, and readily commence a friend- 
ſhip with him. Theſe are natural re- 
flections, and ſuch as may convince us 
that we are linked by an imperceptible 
chain to every individual of the human 
— + 

The ſeveral great bodies which com- 
poſe the ſolar ſyſtem are kept from jou. 
ing together at the common center ot 
gravity by the rectilinear motions the 
Author of Natare has impreſſed on 
each of them; wich, concurring wit 
the attractive principle, form their re- 
ſpective orbits round the ſun: upon the 
cealing of which motions, the gener 
law of gravitation that is now thwarted, 
would ſhew itfelf by drawing them all 
into one mais. After the ſame man- 


ner, in the parallel caſe of ſociety, pn. 
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vate paſſions and motions of the ſoul do 
often obſtruct the operation of that be- 
nevolent uniting inſtin& implanted in 
hum? nature; which notwithſtanding 
doth ſtill exert, and will not fail to ſhew. 
itfelf when thole obſtructions are taken 
away. 

The mutual gravitation of bodies can- 
not be explained any other way than by 
relolving it into the immediate operation 
of God, who never ceaſes to diſpoſe and 
actuate his creatures in a manner ſuit- 
able to their reſpective beings. So nei- 
ther can that reciprocal] attraction in the 
minds of men be accounted for by any 
other cauſe, It 1s not the reſult of edu. 
cation, law, or faſhion; but is a prin- 
ciple originally ingrafted in the very 
firit formation of the ſoul by the Author 
of our nature. | 

And as the attraftive power in bo- 
dies is the moſt univerſal principle which 

roduceth innumerable effects, and is a 
= to explain the various phenomena 
of nature; fo the corre{ponding ſocial 
appetite in human fouls is the great 
ſpring and ſource of moral actions. 
This it is that inclines each individual 
to an intercourſe with his ſpecies, and 
models every one to that behaviour 
which beſt ſuits with the common well- 
being. Hence that ſympathy in our 
nature, whereby we feel the pains and 
joys of our fellow-creatures. Hence 
that prevalent love in parents towards 
their children, which is neither founded 
on the merit of the object, nor yet on 
ſelf-intereſt. It is this that makes us 
inquiſitive concerning the affairs of diſ- 
tant nations, which can have no in- 
fluence on our own, It is this that ex- 
tends our care to future generations, 
and excites us to acts of beneficence to- 
wards thoſe who are not yet in being, 
and conſequently from whom we can 
expect no recompence. In a word, 
hence ariſes that diffuſive ſenſe of hu- 
manity ſo unaccountable to the ſelſiſh 


man who is untouched with it, and is 


indeed a fort of monſter or anomalous 
production. | 

Theſe thoughts do naturally ſuggeſt 
the following particulars: firſt, That as 
ſocial inclinations are abſolutely neceſ- 


fary to the well-being of the world, it 
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is the duty and intereſt of each indivi- 
dual to cheriſh and improve them to the 
benefit of mankind; the duty, becauſe 
it is agreeable to the intention of the 
Author of our being, who aims at the 
common good of his creatures, and, as 
an indication of his will, hath implant- 
ed the ſeeds of mutual benevolence in 
our ſouls; the intereſt, hecauſe the good 
of the whole is inſeparable from that of 
the parts; in promoting therefore the 
common good, every one doth at the 
lame time promote his own private in- 
tereſt. Another obCryation I ſhall draw 
from the premiſes is, that it makes a 
ſignal proof of the divinity of the Chriſ- 
tian religion, that the main duty which 
it inculcates above all others is charity. 
Different maxims and precepts have diſ- 
tingmſhed the different ſes of philoſo- 
phy and religion; our Lord's peculiar 
precept is, Love thy neighbour as thy- 
« ſelf. By this ſhall all men know that 
© you are my diſciples, if you love one 
© another.” 

I will not ſay, that what is a moft 
ſhining proof of our religion, is not often 
a reproach to it's profeſſors: but this I 
think very plain, that whether we regard 
the analogy of nature, as it appears in 
the mutual attraction of gravitations of 
the mundane ſyſtem; in the general 
frame and conſtitution of the human 
foul; or laſtly, in the ends and aptneſſes 
which are diſcoverable in all parts of the 
viſible and intellectual world; we ſhall 
not doubt but the precept, which is the 
characteriſtic of our religion, came from 
the Author of nature. Some of our mo- 
dern Free-Thinkers would indeed infi- 
nuate the Chriſtian morals to be defec- 
tive, becauſe, ſay they, there is no men- 
tion made in the goſpel of the virtue of 
friendſhip. Theſe {agaciovs men, if I 
may be allowed the uſe of that vulgar 
ſaying, cannot ſee the wood for trees. 
That a religion, whereof the main drift 
is to inſpire it's proteſſors with the moſt 
noble and diſintereſted ſpirit of love, 
charity, and beneficence to all mankind; 
or, in other words, with a friendſhip to 


every individual man; ſhould be taxed 


with the want of that very virtue, is ſure- 
ly a glaring evidence of the blindneſs 
and prejudice of it's adverſaries. 
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No C XXVII. THURSDAY, AUGUST 6. 


LUSIT AMABILITER— 


THE GUARDIAN, 


* 


HE SPORTED AGREEABLY« 


A agreeable young gentleman, that 
has a talent for poctry, and does 
me the favour to entertain me with his 
performances after my more ſerious ſtu- 
dies, read me yeſterday the following 
tranſlation. In this town, where there 
are ſo many women of proſtituted charms, 
I am very glad when I gain ſo much 
time of reflection from a youth of a gay 
turn, as is taken up in any compoſition, 
though the piece he writes is not foreign 
to that his natural inclination. For it is 
2 great ſtep towards gaining upon the 
paſſions, that there is a delicacy in the 
choice of their object; and to turn the ima- 
ginations towards a bride, rather than 
a miſtreſs, is getting a great way to- 
wards being in the intereſts of virtue. 
It is an hopeleſs manner of reclaiming 
youth, which has been practiſed by ſome 
moraliſts, to declaim againſt pleature in 
general: no; the way is to ſhew, that 
the pleaſurable courſe is that which is 
limited and governed by reaton. In this 
caſe virtue is upon equal terms with vice, 
and has, with all the fame indulgences 
of deſire, the advantage of ſafety in ho- 
nour and reputation. I have, for this 
reaſon often thought of exerciſing my 
pupils, of whom I have ſeveral of admir- 
able talents, upon writing little poems, 
or epigrams, which in a volume T would 
entitle The Seeing Cupid. Theſe com- 
poſitions ſhould be written on the little 
advances made towards a young lady of 
the ſtricteſt virtue, and all the circum- 
ſtances alluded to in them ſhould have 
ſomething that might pleaſe her mind in 
it's pureſt innocence, as well as celebrate 
her perſon in it's higheſt beauty. This 
work would inſtruct a woman to be a 
good wife, all the while it 1s a wooing 
her to be a bride. Imagination and rea- 
ſon ſhould go hand in hand in a gene- 
rous amour; for when it is otherwiſe, 
rcal diſcontent and averſion in marriage, 
ſucceed the groundleſs and wild promiſe 
of imagination in courtſhip. 


— — — made 


THE COURT OF VENUS FROM CLAY- 
DIAN, BEING PART OF THE EPITHA- 
LAMIUM ON HONORIUS AND MARIA, 


T N the fam d Cyprian iſle a mountainſtands, 
That caſts a ſhadow into diſtant lands. 
In vain acceſs by human feet is try'd; 
It's lofty brow looks down with noble pride 
On Lounteous Nile, thro' ſeven wide chan- 
nels ſpread; 
And ſees old Proteus in his oozy bed. 
Along it's ſides no hoary froſts preſume 
To blaſt the myrtle ſhrubs, or nip the bloom, 
The winds with caution ſweep the riſing 
flow'rs, 
While balmy dews deſcend, and vernal 
ſhow'rs, | 
The ruling orbs no wintery horrors bring, 
Fix d in th' indulgence of eternal ſpring. 
Unfading ſweets in purple ſcenes appear, 
And genial breezes ſoften all the year. 
The nice luxurious ſoul, uncloy'd may rove; 
From pleaſures ſtill to circling oy 
movez 
For endleſs beauty kindles endlcſs love. 
The mountain, when the ſummit once you 
ain, 
Fall, by degrees, and ſinks into a plain: 
Where the pleas'd eye may flow'ry meads 
behold, 
Inclos'd with branching ore, and heedg'd with 
gold. 
Or where large crops the gen'rous glebe ſup- 
| plies, | 
And yellow harveſts, unprovok'd, ariſe: 
For, by mild zephyrs fann'd, the teeming ſoil 
Yields ev ry grain, nor aſks the peaſant stoil- 
Thele were the bribes, the price of heav'nly 
charms; 
Theſe Cytherea won to Vulcan's arms: 


For ſuch a bliſs he ſuch a gift beſtow'd; 


The rich, th* immortal labours of a god! 

A ſylvan ſcene, in ſolemn ſtate diſplay d, 
Flatters each feather'd warbler with a ſhade; 
But here no bird it's painted wings can move, 
Unlets elected by the queen of love. 

Eie made a member of this tuneful throng, 
She hears the ſongſter, and approves the ſong: 
Ins joyous victors hop from ſpray to ſpray; 

Thevanguiſk'd fly with mournful notes away. 

Branches in branches twin'd, compoſe the 

grove; 
And ſhoot, and ſpread, and bloſſom into love. 
The 
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The trembling palms their mutual vows repeat, 

And bending poplars bending poplars meet: 

The diſtant plantanes ſeem to preſs more nigh; 

And to the lighing alder. alders ſigh; 

Blue heav'ns above them ſmile; and, all below, 

Two murm'ring ſtreams in wild meanders 
flow. 

This, mix'd with gall; and that, like honey, 
ſweet! 

But, ah! too ſoon th' unfriendly waters meet! 

Steep'din theſe ſprings, if verſe belief can gain, 

The darts of love their double pow'r attain ; 

Hence all mankind a bitter ſwect have found, 

A painful pleaſure, and a grateful wound. 


Along the graſſy banks, in bright array, 
Ten thouſand little loves their wings diſplay: 
uivers and bows their uſual ſports proclaim; 
Their dreſs, their ſtature, and their looks, the 
ſame; 
Smiling in innocence, and ever young, 
And tender, as the nymphs from whom they 
ſprung. 
For Venus did but boaſt one only ſon, 
And roſy Cupid was that boaſted one; 
He, uncontroll'd, thro'heav nextends his ſway, 
And gods and goddeſſes by turns obey: 
Or, it he ſtoops on earth, great princes burn, 
Sicken on thrones, and, wreath'd with lau- 
rels, mourn. 
Th' inferior pow'rs o'er hearts inferior reign, 
And pierce the rural fair, or homely ſwain. 
Here love's imperial pomp is ſpread around 
Voluptuous liberty, that knows no bound; 
And ſudden ſtorms of wrath, which ſoon de- 
cline; 
And midnight watchings o'er the fumes of 
wine: 
Unartful tears, and he@'c looks, that ſhow 
With filent eloquence the lover s woe; 
Boldneſs unfledg d, and to ſtol n raptures new, 
Half trembling ſtands, and ſcarcely dares 
purſue: 
Fears, that delight, and anxious doubts of joy, 
Which check our iwelling hopes, but not de- 
| ſtroy; 
And ſhort-breath'd vows, forgot as ſoon as 
made, 
On airy pinions flutter thro' the glade, 
Youth, with a haughty look, and gay attire, 
And rolling eyes, that glow with ſoft deire, 
Shines forth exalted on a pompous ſeat 
While ſullen cares, and withgr'd aye, retrea'. 
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Now from afar the palace ſeems to blaze, 
And hither would extend it's golden rays; 
But by refl ction of the grove is ſeen 
The gold |t.Il vary'd by a waving green: 
For Mulciber with ſecret pride veheld, 
How far his ſkill all human wi: excell'd; 
And, grown uxorious, did the work degn 
To ſpeak the artiſt, and the ar. divine. 
Proud columns, tow ring high, tupport the 

frame, 
That hewn from Hyacinthian quarries came. 
The beams are em ralds, and yet ſcarce adorn 
The ruby walls, on which themſelves are 
borne, 
The pavem-nt, rich with veins of agate lies; 
And Reps, with ſhining jaſper lipo ry, riſes 

Here ſpices in parterr's prom.icuous blow, 

Not from Arabia's fields more odours flow; 


The wanton winds tuo groves of Caſſia play, 
And ſteal the ripen'd fragrancies away: 


Here with it's load the wild amomum bends; 
There cinnam n. in rival ſweets contends 
A rich perfume the raviſh'd ſenſes $!ls, 
While from the weeping tree the balm diitils, 
At theſe delightful bow'rs arrives at laſt 
The God of Love, a tedious journey paſt; 
Then ſhapes his way to reach the fronting 
gat', 
Doubles his majeſty, and walls in ſtate, 
It chanc'd, upon a radiant throne reciin'd, 
Venus her golden treſſes did unbi ; 
Proud to be thus employ d, on either hand 
Th' Idalian ſiſters, rang'd in order, ſtand. 
Amhroſial eſſence one beſtows in ſhow rs, 


And laviſhly whole ſtreams of nectar pours; 


With iv'ry combs another's dextrous cars 
Or curls, or o: ens the diſheve 1 d hair; 
A third, induſtrious with a nicer eye, 
Inſtructs the ringlets in what form to lie; 
Yet leaves ſome few, that, not ſo cloſely preſt, 
Sport in the wind, and wanton from the reſt, 
Sweet neglizence! by artful ſtudy wrought, 
A gracctul error, and a lovely fault. 
The judgment of the glaſs is here unknown 
Here mirrors are ſupply'd by ev'ry ſtone, 
Where'er tlic goddeſs turns, her image falls, 
And a new Venus dances on the walls. 
Now while ſhe did her ipotleſs form furvey, 
Pieas'd with Love's empire, and almighty 
ſway, 
She ſpy'd her ſon; and, fir'd with eager joy, 
Sprung forwards, and embrac'd the tav'rire 
boy. 
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DELENDA EST CAR TH A (; Own pn — 


THE GUARDIAN. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 7. 


DEMOLISH CARTHAGE. 


T is uſually thought, with great juſ- 
tice, a very impertinent thing in a 
private man to intermeddle in matters 
which regard the ſtate. But the me- 
morial which is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing letter is fo daring, and fo appa- 
rently deſigned for the "moſt traiterous 
purpoſe imaginable, that I do not care 
what miſinterpretation I ſuffer, when I 
expole ĩt to the reſentment of all men 
who value their country, or have any 
regard to the honour, ſafe ty, or glory, 
of their Queen. It is certain there is 
not much danger in delaying the demo- 
litton of Dunkirk du ring the life of his 
preſent Moit Chriſtian Majelly, who is 
renowred for the moſt inviolable regard 
to treaties; but that pious prince is aged; 
and in caſe of his deceaſe e now the power 
of France ard Spain! is in the ſame fa- 
_ it is poilible an ambitious ſucceſ- 
r (or his miniſtry in a king's mino- 
56h night diſpute his being bound by 
the act ci his predeceſſor in to weighty a 
pl ticular. 


Mx. TIRONSIDE, _ 
Y OU employ your important ma- 

ments, methinks, a little too fri- 
volouſly, when you conſuler ſo often 
little circumſtances of dreſs and beha- 
viour, and never make mention of mat- 
ters wherein you and an; your fellow- 
ſubjects in general are concerned, I 


give you now an Hay not only 


. of manifeſting your loyalty to your 


Queen, but your affection to your 
country, if you treat an inſolence done 
to them both with the diſdain it de- 
ſerves. The incloſed printed paper in 
French and Engliſh has been handed 
about the town, and given gratis to pal- 
ſengers in the ſtreets at noo -day. You 
ſee the title of it is A moſt humble 
Addreſs, or Memorial, preſented to he 
Majeſty the Queen of Great Britain, by 
the Deputy of the Magiſtrates of Dun- 
Kirk.“ The nauſeous memorialiſt, with 
the moſt fulſome flattery, tells the Qucen 
of her thunder, and of wiſdom and cle- 
mency adored by all the earth; at the 


fame time that he attempts to undermin 


her power, and eſcape her wiſdom, by 
beſecching her to do an act which wii 
give a well-grounded jealouſy to he: 
people. What the ſycophant deſires is, 
that the mole and dykes of Dunkirk 
may be ſpared; and it ſeems, the Sicu: 
Tugghe, for to the petitioner is called, 
was thunderſtruck by the denunciaticn 
(which, he ſays) the Lord Viſcoun: 
Bolingbroke made to him; that her Ma. 
jerty did not think to make any altera- 
tion in the dreadful ſentence ſhe hai 
pronounced againſt the town, Mr, 
Ironſide, I think you would do an att 
worthy your general humanity, if vu 
would put the Sieur Tugghe right in 
this matter; and let him know, that he: 
Majeſty has pronounced no — 0 
againtt che town, but his Moſt Chriſtian 
M Weſty has agrecd that the town ans 
harbour ſhall be demoliſhed. 

That the Britiſh nation expect th: 
immediate demolition of it, 

That the very common people know, 
that within three months after the ſign— 
ing of the peace, the works towards the 
ſea were to be demoliſhed; and, within 
three months after it, the works toward; 
the t and. 

That the ſaid peace was ſigned th 
laſt of March, O.S. 

That the Parliament has been told 
from the Queen, that the equivalent for 
it is in the hands of the French King. 

That the Sieur Tugghe has the im- 
pudence to aſk the Queen to remit the 
moſt material part of the articles 0: 
peace between her Majeſty and hi; 
maſter, _ 

That the Britiſh nation received more 
damage in their trade from the port of 
Dunkirk, than from almolt all the ports 
of France, either in the ocean or th: 
Mediterranean. | 

That fleets of above thirty ſail have 
come together out of Dunkirk, during 
tie late war, and taken ſhips of War 4s 
well as merchant- men. 

That the Pretender failed from thenc* 
to Scotland; and that it is the only 4k 
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for the whole length of St. George's 
Channel, where any conſiderable naval 
armament can be made. 

That deftroying the fortifications of 
Dunkirk is an inconſiderable advantage 
to England, in compariſon to the ad- 
vantage of deſtroying the mole, dy kes, 
and harbour; it being the naval force 
from thence which only can hurt the 
Britiſh nation. 

That the Britiſk nation expect the im- 
mediate demolition of Dunkirk. 

That the Butch, who ſuffered equally 
with us from thoſe of Dunkirk, were 
probably induced to ſign the treaty with 
France from this conſideration, that the 
town and harbour of Dunkirk ſhould 
be deftroyed. 

That the ſituatioꝝ of Dunkirk is ſuch, 
as that it may always keep runners to 
obſerve all ſhips failing on the Thames 
and Medwzy. 

That all cke ſuggeſtions, which the 
gieur Tugghe brings concerning the 
Dutch, are falſe and ſcandalous. 

That whether it may be advantageous 
to the trade of Holland or not, that 
Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed; it js ne- 
ct ſlary for the ſatety, honour, and li- 
berty of England, that it ſhould be fo. 

That when Dunkirk is demoliſhed, 
the power of France, on that ſide, ſhould 
it cyver be turned againſt us, will be re- 
moved ſeveral hundred miles turther off 
of Great Britain than it 1s at preſent. 

That after the demolition, there can 
be no conſiderable preparation made at 
a by the French on all the channel, 
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the French have until you come to Breſt, 
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but at Breſt: and that Great Britain 
being an iſland, which cannot be attack - 
ed but by a naval power, we may eſteem 
France effectually removed, by the de- 
molition, from Great Britain, as far as 
the diſtance trom Dunkirk to Brett. 

Pray, Mr. Ironfide, repeat this laſt 
particular, and put it in a different letter, 
that the demolition of Dunkirk will re- 
move France many hundred miles farther 
off from us; and then repeat again, that 
the Britith nation expetts the demolition 
of Dunkirk. | 

[ demand of yon, as vou love and 
honour your Queen and country, that 
you inſert this letter, or ſpeak to this 
purpoſe, your own way; for in this all 
parties mult agree, that however bound 
in friendſlüp one nation is with another, 
it is but prudent that in caſe of a rup- 
ture, they ſhould be, it poſſible, upon 
equal terms. 

Be honeſt, old Neſtor, and fay all 
this; for whatever half-witted hot whigs 
may think, we zl] value our eftates and 
liberties, and every true man of each 
party mult think himſelf concerned ther 
Dunkirk ſhould be demoliſhed. 

It lies upon all who have the honour 
to be in the miniſtry to haiten this mat- 
ter, and not let the credulity of an ha- 
neſt, brave people, be thus intamouſy 
abuſed in our open ftrevts. 

I cannot go on tor indignation: but 
pray God that our mercy to France may 
not expole us to the mercy of France. 

Your humble {crvant, 
ENGLISH TORX. 


. 


No CXXIX. SATURDAY, AUGUST s. 


ANIMASQUE IN VULNERE PONUNT., 


VirG. GEORG. 4. v. 238. 


AND PART WITH LIFF, ONLY TO WOUND THEIR FOE, 


NGER is fo uneaſy a gueſt in the 
heart, that he may be Md to be 

born unhappy who is of a rough and 
choleric diſpoſition. The moraliſts have 
defined it to be *© a deſire of revenge for 
* ſome injury offered.” Men of hot and 
heady tempers are eagerly defirous of 
vengeance, the very moment they ap- 
prehend themſelves injured: whereas 
the cool and ſedate watch proper oppor- 
tunities to return grief for grief to their 


enemy, By this means it often hap- 


pens, that the choleric inflict diſpropor- 
tioned puniſhments, upon ſlight, and 
ſometimes imaginary offences: but the 
temperately revengeiul have leiſure to 
weigh the mc1its of the cauſe, and there- 
by either to {mother their ſecret retent- 
ments, or to leek proper and adequate 
reparations for the damages they have 
ſuſtained. Weak minds are apt to jpeak 
well of the man of fury; becumſe, When 
the ſtorm is over, he 1s full of forrow 
and repentance: but the truth is, he 18 
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apt to commit ſuch ravages during his 
madneſs, that when he cames to him- 
ſelf, he becomes tame then, for the ſame 
reaſon that he ran wild before, only to 
give himſelf eaſe; and is a friend only 
to himſelf in both extremities, Men of 
this unhappy make, more frequently 
than any others, expect that their friends 
ſhould hear with their infirmities. Their 
friends ſhould in return defire them to 
correct their infirmities. The common 
excuſes, that they cannot help it, that 
it was ſoon over, that they harbour no 
malice in their hearts, are arguments 
for 1 a bull or a maſtiff; but 
ſhall never reconcile me to an intellec- 
tual ſavage. Why, indeed, ſhould any 
one imagine, that perſons, independent 
upon him, ſhould venture into his ſo— 
ciety, who hath not yet ſo far ſubdued 
his boiling blood, but that he is ready 
to do ſomething, the next minute, which 
he can never repair; and hath nothing 
to plead in his own behalf, but that he 
15 _ to do miſchief as faſt as he can? 
Such a man may be feared, he may be 
pitied, he can never be loved. 

I would not hereby be ſo underſtood, 
as if I meant to recommend flow and 
deliberate malice: I would only ob- 
ſerve, that men of moderation are of a 
more amiable character than the raſh 
and incouſiderate; but if they do not 
huſband the talent that Heaven hath be- 
ſtowed upon them, they are as much 
more odious than the choleric, as the 
devil is more horrible than a brute. It 
1s hard to ſay which of the two, when 
injured, is more troubleſome to himſelf, 
or more hurtful to his enemy; the one 
is hoiſterous and gentle by fits, divid- 
ing his life between guilt and repent- 
ance, now all tempeſt,” again all ſun- 
ſhine: the other hath a ſmoother, but 
more laſting. anguiſh, lying under a 
perpetual gloom; the latter is a cowardly 
man, the former a generous beaſt. If 
he may be held unfortunate who cannot 
be ſure but that he may do ſomething 
the next minute which he ſhall lament 
during his life; what ſhall we think of 
him, who hath a ſoul ſo infected, that 
he can never be happy until he hath 
made another miſerable? What wars 
may we imagine perpetually raging in 
his breaſt? What dark ſtratagems, un- 
worthy deſigns, inhuman wiſhes, dread- 
ful reſolutions! A ſnake curled in many 
intricate mazes, ready to ſting a travel- 


ler, and to hiſs him in the pangs of 


death, is no unfit emblem of ſuch an 
artful unſearchable projector. Were I 
to chuſe an enemy, whether ſhould 1 
with for one that would ſtab me ſud- 
denly; or one that would give me an 
Italian poiſon, ſubtle and lingering, yet 


as certainly fatal as the ſtroke of a ſtil- 


letto : let the reader determine the doubt 
in his own, mind. 
There is yet a third ſort of revenge, 


if it may be called a third, which is 


compounded of the other two: I mean 
the miſtaken honour which hath too 
often a place in generous breaſts Men 
of — education, though naturally 
choleric, reſtrain their wrath ſo far as 
to ſeek convenient times for vengeance, 
The fingle combat ſeems ſo generous a 
way of ending controverſies. that until 
we have {tri laws, the number of wi- 
dows and orphans, and I wiſh I could 
not ſay of wretched ſpirits, will be in- 
creaſed. Of all the medals which have 
been ſtruck in honour of a neighhour- 
ing monarch, there is not one which 
can give him ſo true renown as that upon 
the ſucceſs of his edicts for * aholiſhing 
© the impious practice of dnelling.* . 

What inclined me 2t preſent to write 
upon this ſujet, was the fight of the 
following letters, which I cn aſſure 
the reader to be genuine, They con- 
cern two noble names among us; but 
the crime of which the gentlemen are 
guilty, bears too prevalently the rame 
of honour, to need an apology to their 
relations for reviving the mention of 
their duel. But the dignity of wrath, 
and the cool and deliberate preparation 
(by paſſing different climes, ard wait- 
ing convenicnt ſeaſons) for murdering 
each other, when we conſider them as 
moved by a ſenſe of honour, mutt raiſe 
in the reader as much compaſſion as 
horror. 


A MONSIEVR MONSIEUR S$SACKe 
VILLE. 


1 That am in France hear how much 
you attribute to yourſelf in this time, 
that I have given the world leave to 
ring your praiſes 5 
If you call to memory, whereas I gave 
you my hand laſt, I told you I reſerved 
the heart for a truer reconciliation, Now 
be that noble gentleman my love once 
_ you, and come and do him right 
that could reci e the trials you owe your 
birth and country, were I not confident 
your honour gives you the ſame courage 
Bog | oh 
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to do me right, that it did to do me 
wrong. Be malter of your own wea- 

ons and time; the place whereſoever I 
will wait on you. By doing this you 
ſhall ſhorten revenge, and clear the idle 
opinion the world hath of both our 


worths. Ep. Bxucx. 


A MR. MONSIEUR LE EARON DE 
KINLOSS, 


A® it ſhall be al!wavs far from me to 
ſeck a quarret, fo will 1 always be 
ready wo meet with any that defire to 
mae rial of my valour by fo fair a 
covr e as you require. A witneſs where- 
of urſelf hall be, who within a month 
ſhail receive » ſtrict account of time, 
plac , and weapon, where you ſhall find 
me r ay di{poſed to give you honour- 
abi (tis faction, by him that ſhall con- 
dukt ou thier, In the mean time be 
as {ec:et of the appointment as it feems 
you are deſirous of it. 

ED. SACKVILLE, 
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A MR. MONSTFUR LE BARON DE 
KINLOSS, 


I Am ready at Tergoſo, a town in 
Zealand, to give you that ſatisfac- 


tion your ſword can render you, accom- 


panied with a worthy gentleman my ſe- 
cond, in degree a knight; and for your 
coming Iwill not limit you a peremptory 
dan, but deſire vou to make a definite 
and eedy repair for your own honour, 
ar. tear of prevention; until which time 
you ſhall find me there. 

ED. SACKVILLE, 
TERNGOSA, TOTH OF YO 

AuGusT, 1613. 


A MR. MONSIEUR SACKVILLE. 


I Have received your letter by your 


man, and acknowledge you have 
dealt nobly with me; and now I come 
wich all poſſible haſte to meet you. 


Ep. BRUCE, 


No CXXX. MONDAY, AUGUST 10. 


rnnmm_—_Y ACUUM SINE MENTE POPELLUM., 


Mus = AXGLICANMD. 


AN EMPTY, THOUGHTLEFSS TRIBEs 


S the greateſt part of mankind are 
more affected by things which 
krike the ſenies, than by excellences 
that are to be diſcerned by reajon and 
thought, they form very erroneous judg- 
ments when they cempare the one wich 
the other. An eminent inſtance of this 
is, that vulgar notion, that men addict— 
ed to contemplation are leſs uſeful mem- 
bers f ſociety than thoſe of a ditferent 
courie of lite. The bulireſs, therefore, 
of my preſent paper, thail be to compare 
the diſtin& merits of the ſpeculative and 
the active parts of mankind, 

The advantages ariling from the la- 
bours of generals and politcians are 
confined to narrow tracts of the earth; 
and while they promote the interelt of 
their own country, they leſſen or ob- 
{ru& that of other nations. Whereas 
the light and knowledge that ſpring 
from ſpeculation are not limited to any 
ſingle ſpot, but equally diffuſed to the 
benefit of the whole globe. Beſides, 
for the moſt part, the renown only of 
men of action is tranſmitted to diſtant 
poſterity, their greet exploits either dy- 


— 


ing with themſelves, or ſoon after them; 
whereas ſpeculative men continue to de- 
ferve well of the world thouſands of 
years after they have left it. Their 
merits are propagated with their fame 
which is due to them; but a free gift to 
thoſe to whom their beneficence has 
outlived their perſons. 

What benefit do we receive from the 
renowned deeds of Cæſar or Alexander, 
that we ſhonld make them the conſtant 
themes of our praiſe? while the name of 
Pvthagoras is more ſparingly celebrated, 
though it be to him that we are indebted 
tor our trade and riches. This may 
leem ſtrange to a vulgar reader, but the 
following reffection will make it plain. 
That philoſopher invented the forty- 
ſeventh propoſition of the firſt book of 
Euclid, which is the foundation of tri- 
gonometry, and conſequently of navi- 
gation, upon which the commerce of 
Great Britain depends, 

The mathematics are fo uſeful and 
ornamental to human life, that the in- 
genious Sir William Temple acknow- 
ledges, in ſome part of his writings, all 
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from them. But as theſe ſciences cul- 
tivate the exterior parts of life, there are 
others of a more excellent nature, that 
endue the heart with rudiments of vir- 
tue, and by opening our prolpects, and 
awakening our hopes, produce gene- 
rous emotions and ſublime ſentiments in 
the ſou]. 

The divine fages of antiquity, who 
by tranſmitting down to us their ſpecu- 
Jations upon good and evil, upon Pro- 
vidence, and the dignity and duration 
of thinking beings, have imprinted an 
idea of moral excellence on the minds 
of men, are moſt eminent benefactors 
to human nature; and, however over- 
looked in the loud and thoughtleſs ap- 
plauſes that are every day beſtowed on 
the ſlaughterers and diſturbers of man— 
kind, yet they will never want the eſteem 
and approbation et the wiſe and virtuous. 

This apology in behalf of the ſpecu- 
lative part of mankind, who make uſe- 
ſul truth the end of their being, and it's 
acquiſition the bulineſs as well as enter- 

tainment of their lives, ſeems not im- 
proper, in order to rectify the miſtake 
of thoſe who meaſure merit by noiſe 
and outward appearance, and are too 
apt to depreciate and ridicule men of 
thought and retirement. The raillery 
and reproaches which are thrown on that 
ſpecies by thoſe who abound in the ani- 
mal life, would incline one to think the 
world not ſufficiently convinced, that 
whatſoever is good or excellent proceeds 
from reaſon and reflection. 

Even thoſe who only regard truth as 
ſuch, without communicating their 
thoughts, or applying them to practice, 
will teem worthy members of the com- 
monweaith, if we compare the inno- 
cence and tranquiiiity with which they 
paſs their lives, with the fraud and im- 

rtinence of other men. But the num- 
fas of thoſe who by abſtracted thoughts 
become uſeleſs, is inconhderable in re- 
ſpe& of them who are hurtful to man- 
kind by an active and rettlets diſpoſition. 

As in the diſtribution of other things, 
ſo in this the wiſdom of Providence ap- 
pears, that men addicted to intellectual 
purſuits, bear a ſmall proportion to thoſe 
who rejoice in excrting the force and 
activity of their corporeal organs; for 
operations of the latter fort are limited 
to a narrow extent of time and place, 
whereas thoſe of the mind are perma- 
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thofe advantages which diſtinguiſh polite 
nations from barbarians to he derived 


nent and univerſal. Plato and Euclid 
enjoy a ſort of immortality upon earth, 
and at this day read lectures to the 
world. 

But if to inform the underſtanding, 
and regulate the will, is the molt laſting 
and diifafive benefit, there will not be 
found fo uſeful and excellent an inſtitu— 
tion as that of the Chriſtian Prieſthood, 
which 1s now become the fcorn of foo!s. 
That a numerous order of men ſhould 
be conſecrated to the ſtudy of the moſt 
ſublime and beneficial truths, with a 
delign to propagate them by their dif- 
courtes and writings, to inform their 
fellow-creatures of the being and attri- 
butes of the Deity, to poſſeſs their minds 
with a ſenſe of a future ſtate, and not 
only to explain the nature of every vir- 
tue and moral duty, but likewiſe to per- 
ſuade mankind to the practice of them 
by the moſt powerful and engaging mo- 
tives, is a thing ſo excellent and neceſ- 
ſary to the weil-being of the world, that 
nobody but a modern Free-thinker could 
have the forehead or folly to turn it into 
ridicule. : 

The light in which theſe points ſhould 
be expoſed to the view of one who is pre- 
judiced againſt the names, religion, 
church, prieft, and the like, is to con- 
ſider the Clergy as ſo many Philoſophers, 
the Churches as Schools, and their ſer- 
mons as leQures, for the information 
and improvement of the audience. How 
would the heart of Socrates or Tully 
have rejoiced, had they lived in a na- 
tion where the law had made provifion 


tor philoſophers to read lectures of 1m6- 


rality and theology every ſeventh day, 
in {everal thouſands of ſchools erecteqd ut 
the public charge throughout the whole 
country; at which lectures all ranks and 
ſexes, without diſtinction, were obliged 
to be preſent for their general improve- 
ment? And vrhat wicked wretches would 
they think thole men who would endea- 
vour to defeat the purpoſe of fo divine 
an inftitution? 

It is indeed uſual with that low tribe 
of writers, to pretend their deſign is 
only to reform the church, and expoſe 
the vices, and not the order, of the clergy. 
The author of a pamphlet printed the 
other day, (which, without my mention- 
ing the title, will on this occaſion occur 
to the thoughts of thoſe who have read 
it) hopes to inſinuate by that artifice, 
what he is afraid or aſhamed openly to 
maintain. But there are two points 

3 which 


which clearly ſnew what it is he aims 
at. The firſt is, that he conſtantly utes 
the word priets in ſuch a manner, as 
that his reader cannot but obſerve he 
means to throw an odium on the clergy 
of the church of England, from their 
being called by a name which they enjoy 
in common with heathens and impot- 
tors. The other is, his raking together 
and exaggerating, with great ſpleen and 
induſtry, all thoſe actions of church- 
men, which, either by their own illneſs, 


or the bad light in which ke places 


them, tend to give men an ill impreſſion 
of the diſpenſers of the goſpel: all which 
he pathetically adreſſes to the conſi- 
deration of his wite and honeſt coun- 
trymen of the laity. The ſophiſtry and 
ill- breeding of thete proceedings are ſo 
ohvious to men who have any pretence 
to that character, that I need ſay no 
more either of them or their author. 

The inhabitants of the earth may 
properly be ranged under the two ge- 
neral heads of Gentlemen and Me- 
chanics. This diltinction ariſes from 
the diiferent occupations wherein they 
exert themtelves. The former of theſe 
ſpecies is univerſally acknowledged to 
be more honourable than the other, who 
are looked upon as a baſe and inferior 
order of men. But if the world is in 
the right in this natural judgment, it is 
not generally fo in the diſtribution of 
particular perſons under their reſpective 
denominations. It is a clear ſettled 
point, that the gentleman ſhould be 
preferred to the mechanic: but who 1s 
the gentleman, and who the mechanic, 
wants to be explained, 

The philoſophers diſtinguiſh two parts 
in human nature; the rational and the 
animal. Now, if we attend to the rea- 
fon of the thing, we ſhall find it diffi- 
cult to aſſign a more juſt and adequate 
idea of theſe diſtinct ſpecies, than by 
defining the Gentleman to be him whoſe 
occupation lies in the exertion of his ra- 
tional faculties; and the Mechanic him 
who is employed in the uſe of his animal 
parts, or the organic parts of his body, 

The concurring aflent of the world, 
in preferring Gentlemen to Mechanics, 
ſeems founded in that preference which 


the rational part of our nature 1s e itt. 


tled to above the animal; when we con- 
ſider it in itſelf, as it is the feat of wit- 
dom and underſtanding, as it is pure 
and immortal, and as it is that which, 
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of all the known works of the creation, 
bears the brighteſt impreſs of the Deity. 

It claims the ſame dignity and pre- 
eminence, if we conſider it with reſpect 
to it's object. Mechanical motives or 
operations are confined to a narrow cir- 
cle of low and little things: whereas 
reaſon enquires concerning the nature 
of intellectual beings; the great Author 
of our exiſtence; it's end, and the pro- 
per methods of attaining it. Or, in 
caſe that noble faculty ſubmit itſelf to 
nearer objects, it is not, like the organic 
powers, contined to a flow and painful 
manner ot action; but ſhifts the ſcenes, 
and applies itſelf to the moſt diſtant 
objects with incredible eate and diſ- 
patch. Neither are the operations of 
he mind, like thoſe of the hands, li- 
mited to one individual object, but at 

nce extended to a Whole ſpecies. 

And as we have ſhevn the intellectual 
powers to be nobler than tuhoſe of mo- 
tion, both in their own nature, and in 
regard to their object, the fame will (till 
hold, if we conſider their ofice. It 1s 

he province ot the former to pteſide and 

direct, of the latter to execute and obey. 
Thoſe who apply their hands to the 
mediate builders 

of an edifice ; but the beauty and pro- 
portion of it is owing to the architect, 
who deſigned the plan in his cloſet, And 


i 4 
materials, appear the imn 


* - 
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in like manner, Whatever there is either 
in art or nature, of uſe or regularity, 
will be found to proceed from the ſu- 
perior principle of reaſon and under- 
ſtanding. Theile reftections, how ob- 
vious ſocver, do neverthelefs ſcem not 
ſufficiently attended to by thoſe who, 
being at great pains to improve the 
figure and motions of the bodo, nevictt 
the culture of. the mind. 

From the premiſes it follows, that- a 
man may deſcend from an ancient fa- 
my, wear fine cloaths, and be maſter 
of what is commonly called good - 
breeding, and yet not mcrigthe name or 
Gentleman, Ail thoſe whole principal 
accompliſhments conſiſt in the exertion 
of the mechanic powers, whether the 
organ made vic of be the eye, the mui- 
cles of the face, tue fingers, feet, or any 
other part, are in the eye of realon to be 
eitcemed mechanics. 

L do therefore, by theſe preſents, de- 
clare, that all men and women, by what 
title ſbever diſtinguiſhed, vwhote occupa- 
tion it is either to ogle with the eve, 
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flirt with the fan, dreſs, cringe, adjuſt fo far convinced that they are in the 
the muſcles of the face, or other parts right, that I ſhal] attempt proving it to | 
of the body, are degraded from the others. | | 
rank of Gentry; which is from this time The mind being itſelf inviſible, there 
forward appropriated to thoſe who em- 1s no other wy to diſcern it's exiſtence 
ploy the talents of the mind in the pur- than by the effects which it produceth, 
ſuit of knowledge and practice of vir- . Where deſign, order, and ſymmetry, are 
tue, and are content to take their places viſible in the effects, we conclude the 
as they are diſtinguiſhed by moral and cauſe to be an intelligent being; but 
intellectual accompliſhments. where nothing of theſe can be found, 
The reſt of the human ſpecies come we aſcribe the effect to hazard, neceſſi- 
under the appellation of Mechanics, ty, or the like. Now I appeal to any 
with this difference, that the profeſſed one who is converſant in the modern 
Mechanics, who, not pretending to he productions of our Free-thinkers, if they | 
Gentlemen, contain themſelves within do not look rather like effects of chance, 
their proper ſphere, are neceſſary to the or at beit of mechaniim, than of a think- 
well-being of mankind, and conſequent- ing principle, and conſequently whether 
ly ſhould be more reſpected in a well- the authors of thoſe rhapſodies are not 
regulated commonwealth, than thoſe mere Machines. 
Mechanics who make a merit of being The ſame point is likewiſe evident 
uſeleſs. from their own aſſertion; it being plain 
Having hitherto conſidered the human that no one could miſtake thought for 
ſpecies as diſtinguiſhed into Gentlemen moon, who knew what thought was, 
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| 
and Mechanics, I come now to treat For theſe reaſons, I do hereby give it in 
of the Machines; a ſort of beings that charge to all Chriſtians, that hereafter | 
have the outſide or appearance of men, they ſpeak of Free-thinkers in the neu- 
without being really fuch. The Free- ter gender, uſing the term it for bim. | 
thinkers have often declared to the world, They are to be confidered as Automata, f 
that they are not actuated by any in- made up of bones and mulcles, nerves, 
real being or ſpirit; but tha. all the arteries, and animal ſpirits; not ſo in- [ 
operations they exert proceed from the nocent indeed, but as deſtitute of thought : 
cColliſion of certain corpuſcles, endued and reaſon as thoſe little machines, 't 
with proper figures and motions. It is which the excellent author from whom g 
now a conſiderable time that I have been I take the motto of this paper has ſs l 
their proſelyte in this point. I am even elegantly delcribed *. t 
7 
0 
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PROVe. xv. 19. 
0 
of Morel are two ſorts of perſons caſe of the firſt ſeems to he the moſt de- : 
within the conſideration of my plorab.c, as the habit of floth is more t 
frontiſpiece; the tiri; are the mighty body invincible than that of vice. The firſt : 
of lingerers, perſons who do not indeed is preferred even when the man is fully 
employ their tine crim:nally, but are poſleſſed of himtelf, and ſubmitted to 8 
ſuch pretty innocents, who, as the poet with conſtant deliberation and cool J 
ſays— thought. The other we are driven into q 
waſte away generally through the heat of wine or - 
In gentle inactivity the day, youth, which Nir. Hobbs calls a natural i 
drunkenneſs; and therefore conſequently 
The others aging ſomething more viva- are more excuſable for any errors com- T 
cious, are ſuch as do not only omit to mitted during the deprivation or ſu- 
ſpend their time well, but are in the ſpenſion of our reaſon, than in the poſ- h 
conſtant pprſuit of criminal ſatisfactions. ſeſſion of it. The irregular - ſtarts of ce 
Whatever the divine may think, the vicious appetites are in time deſtroyed by m 
| . 
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the gratification of them; but a well- 
ordered life of ſloth receives daily ſtrength 
from it's continuance. * I went,” ſays 
Solomon, by the field of the ſlothful, 
and the vineyard of the man void of 
© underſtanding; and, Jo! it was all 
grown over with thorns, and nettles 
© had covered the face tr.creof, and the 
« ſtone-wall thereof was broken down.” 
To raiſe the image of this perſon, the 
ſame author adds—* The flothful man 
* hideth his hand in his boſom, and it 
* grieveth him to bring it again to his 
mouth.“ If there were no future ac- 
count expected of ſpending our time, 
the immediate inconvenience that attends 
a life of idleneſs ſhould of itſelf he per- 
ſuaſion enough to the men of ſenſe to 
1void it: I ſay, to the men of ſenſe, 
becauſe there are of thele that give into 
it, and for theſe chiefly is this paper de- 
ſigned. Arguments drawn from future 
rewards and puniſhments, are things 
too remote for the conſideration of ſtub- 
born, ſanguine youth: they are affected 
by ſuch only as propoſe immediate plea- 
fure or- pain; as the ſtrongeſt perſuaſive 
to the children of Iſtael was a land 
flowing with milk and honey. I believe 
I may fay there is more toil, fatigue, 
and uneaſineſs, in floth, than can be 


tound in any employment a man will 


put himfelf upon. When a thoughtful 
man is once fixed this way, ſpleen is 
the neceſſary conſequence. This di- 
rects him inſtantly to the contemplation 
of his health or. circumttances, which 
muſt ever be found extremely bad upon 
theſe melancholy enquiries. If he has 
any common buſineſs upon his hands, 
numberleſs objections ariſe, that make 
the diſpatch of it impoſſible; and he cries 
out, with Solomon There is a lion in 
© the way, a lion in the ſtreets; that :s, 
there is ſome difficulty or other, which 
to his imagination 1s as invincible as a 
lion really would be. The man, on the 
contrary, that applies bimſelf to books 
or buſineſs, contracts a chearful confi - 
dence in all his undertakings, from the 
daily improvements of his knowledge 
or fortune; and inſtead of giving him- 
ſelf up to 
Thick-ey'd, muſing, curſed melancholy, 
SHAKESYEARE. 
has that conſtant life in his viſage and 
converſation, which the idle ſplenetic 
man borrows ſometimes from the ſun- 
ſhine, exerciſe, or an agreeable friend. 
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A recluſe idle ſobriety muſt be attend- 
ed with more bitter remorſe than the. 
molt active debauchery can at any in- 
tervals be moleſted with. The rake, if 
he is a cautious manager, will allow 
himſelf very little time to examine his 
own conduct, and will beſtow as few re- 
flections upon himlelf, as the lingerer 
does upon any thing elſe, unleſs he has 
the misfortune to repent. I repeat the 
misfortune to repent, becauſe I have put 
the great day of account out of the pre- 
ſent caſe, and am now enquiring, not 
whoſe life is moſt irreligions, but moſt 
inconvenient. A gentleman that has 
formerly been a very eminent lingerer, 
and ſomething ſplenetic, informs me, 
that in one winter he drank fix hampers 
of Spaw-water, ſeveral gallons of Cha- 
lybeate tincture, two hogſheads of bit- 
ters, at the rate of ſixty pounds an hogſ- 
head, laid one hundred and fifty infal- 
hble ſchemes, in every one of which he 
was diſappointed, received a thouſand 
affronts rin the north-caſterly winds, 
and, in ſhort, run through more miſery 
and expence than the moſt meritorious 
bravo could boaſt of. Another tells 
me, that he fell into this way at the 
univerſity, where the youth are too apt 
to be lulled into a ſtate of ſuch tran- 
quillity as prejudices them againſt the 
buſtle of that worldly buſineſs, for which 
this part of their eee ſhould pre- 
pare them. As he could with the ut- 
moſt {ſecrecy be idle in his own cham- 
ber, he ſays he was for ſome years irre- 
coverably ſunk, and immerſed in the 
luxury of an eaſy-chair, though at the 
ſame time, in the general opinion, he 
pang for a hard ſtudent. During this 
ethargy he had ſome intervals of ap- 
plication to books, which rather ag- 
gravated than ſuſpended the pr 
thoughts of a miſ-ſpent life. Thus his 
ſuppoſed relief became his puniſhment, 
and, like the damned in Milton, upon 
their conveyance at certain revolutions 
from fire to ice 

He felt by turns the bitter change 

Of fierce extreme, extremes by change more 

herce. 


When he had a mind to go out, he was 
ſo ſcrupulous as to form ſome excule or 
other, which the idle are ever provided 
with, and could not ſatisfy himſelf with- 
out this ridiculous appearance of juſtice, 
Sometimes by his own contrivance and 
inſinuation, the woman that looked _ 
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his chamber would convince him of the 
neceſſity of waſhing his room, or any 
other matter of the like joyous import, 
to which he always ſubmitted, after 
having decently oppoſed it, and made 
his exit with much ſeeming reluctance, 
and inward delight. Thus did he paſs 
the noon of his life in the ſolitude of a 
monk, and the guilt of a libertine. He 
is ſince awakened, by application, out of 
ſlumber; has no more ſpleen than a 
Dutchman, who, as Sir W. Temple ob- 
ſerves, is not delicate or idle enough to 
ſuffer from this enemy, but * is always 
* well when he is not ill, always pleaſed 
s when he is not angry.“ 

There is a gentleman I have ſeen at 
a coſſee- houſe near the place of my 
abode, who having a pretty gaod eſtate, 
and a diſinclination to books or buſi- 
neſs, to ſecure himſelf from ſome of the 
above-mentioned misfortunes, employs 
himſelf with much alacrity in the fol- 
Jowing method. Being vehemently diſ- 
poſed to loquacity, he has a perſon con- 
ſtantiy with him, to whom he gives an 
annual penſion for no other merit but 
being very attentive, and never inter- 
rupting him by queſtion and anſwer, 
vvhatever he may utter that may ſecin- 
ingly require it. To ſecure to himſelf 
diſccurſe, his fundamental mixim ſeems 
to be, by no means to conizder what he 
is going to ſay. He delivers therefore 
every thought as it firſt intrudes itſelf 
upon him; and then, with all che free- 
dom you could wich, will examine it, 
and railly the impertinence, or evince 
the truth of it. In ſhort, he took the 
fame pleaſure in confuting himſelf as 
he could have done in diſcomfiting an 
opponent; and his diſcourſe was as that 
of two perions attacking each other 
with exceeding warmth, incoherence, 
and good-nature. There is another, 
whom I have ſeen in the park, employ- 
ing himſelf with the ſame induſtry, 
though not with the ſame innocence. 
He is very dextrous in taking flies, and 
fixing one at each end of a horſe-hair, 
which his periwig ſupplies him with: he 
hangs them over a little ſtick, which 
ſuſpenſion inclines them immediately to 
war upon each other, there being no 
poſſibility of retreat. From the frequent 
attention of his eyes to theſe combats, 
he perceives the ſeveral turns and ad- 
yantages of the battle, which are alto- 
gether inviſible to a common ſpeRator, 
J the other day found him in the enjoy- 


ment of a couple of gigantic blue - bot 
tles, which were hung out and embattled 
in the aforeſaid warlike appointments. 
That I might enter into the ſecret ſhocks 
of this conflict, he lent me a magnity- 
ing-glaſs, which preſented me with an 
engagement between two of the molt 
rueful monſters I have ever read of even 
in romance, 

If we cannot bring ourſelves to ap- 

oint and perform ſuch taſks as would 
be of conſiderable advantage to us, let 
us reſolve upon ſome other, however 
triſling, to be performed at appointed 
times. By this we may gain a victory 
over a wandering unſettled mind, and 
by this regulation of the impulſe of our 
wills, may, in time, make them obedient 
to the dictates of our reaſon. 

When I am diſpoſed to treat of the 
irreligion of an idle lite, it thall be under 
this head, * Pereant et imputantur; 
which is an inſcription upon a fun-dial 
in one of the inns of court, and is with 
great propriety placed to public view in 
ſuch a place, where the inhabitants be- 
ing in an everlaſting hurry of buſineſs 
or pleaſure, the buſy may receive an 
innocent admonition to keep their ap- 
pointments, and the idle a dreadful one 
not to keep theirs. 


MR. TRONSIDE, AUGUST 10, 1713, 
1 Am obliged to you for inſerting my 
letter concerning the demolition of 
Dunkirk in your paper of the ſeventh 
inſtant; but you will find, upon peruſal, 
that you have printed the word Three 
where you ſhould have printed the word 
Two; which I defire you would amend 
by inſerting the whole paragraph, and 
that which immediately follows it, in your 
very next paper. The paragraph runs 
thus: | 
© Thevery common people know, that 
within two months after the ſigning 
of the peace, the works towards the 
tea were to be demoliſhed, and within 
three months after it the works to- 
wards the land. 
© That the ſaid peace was ſigned the 
* laſt of March O. 8.“ | 


I beg pardon for giving you ſo much 
trouble, which was only to avoid miſ- 
takes, having been very much abuſed 
by ſome whiggiſh ſenſeleſs fellows, that 
give out I am for the Pretender. Your 
moſt humble ſervant, 

N EN OLISsH Tory, 
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ALL HAVE THEIR MANES. 


MR. IRONSIDE, 


HE following letter was really 

written by a young gentleman in 
alanguiſhing illneſs, which both himſelf 
and thoſe who attended him thought it 
impoſſihle for him to outlive, If you 
think ſuch an image of the ſtate of a 
man's mind in that circumſtance be 
worth publiſhing, it 1s at your ſervice, 
and * it as follows: 


DEAR SIR, 


* OU formerly obſerved to me, that 

nothing made a more ridiculous 
figure in a man's life, than the diſparity 
we often find in him ſick and well. Thus 
one of an unfortunate conſtitution is 
perpetually exhibiting a miſerable ex- 
ample of the weakneſs of his mind, or 
of his body, in their turns. I have had 
frequent opportunities of late to conſi- 
der myſelf in theſe different views, and 
hope I have received ſome advantage by 
it, If what Mr. Waller ſays be true, 
that 


The foul's dark cottage, batter'd and decay'd, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time 
has made: 


Then ſurely ſickneſs, contributing no 
leſs than old age to the ſhaking down 
this ſcaffolding of the body, may diſco- 
ver the incloſed ſtructure more plainly. 
Sickneſs is a ſort of early old age; it 
teaches us a diffidence in our earthly 
ſtate, and inſpires us with the thoughts 
of a future, better than a thouſand vo- 
lumes of philoſophers and divines. It 
gives ſo warning a concuſſion to thoſe 
props of our vanity, our ſtrength and 
youth, that we think of fortifying our- 
{elves within, when there is ſo little de- 
peadence on our outworks. Youth, at 
the very beſt, is but a betrayer of hu- 
man life in a gentler and ſmoother man- 
ner than age: it is like a ſtream that 
nouriſhes a plant upon it's bank, and 
cauſes it to flouriſh and bloſſom to the 
ſight, but at the ſame time is under- 
mining it at the root in ſecret. My 
youth has dealt more fairly and openly 
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with me: it has afforded ſeveral pro- 
ſpects of my danger, and given me an 
advantage not very common to young 
men, that the attraftions of the world 
have not dazzled me very much; and I 
began where moſt noople end, with a 
full conviction of the emptineſs of all 
ſorts of ambition, and the unſatisfatory 
nature of all human pleaſures. 

When a ſmart fit of ſickneſs tells me 
this ſcurvy tenement of my body will 
fall in a little time, I am even as un- 
concerned as was that honeſt Hibernian, 
who being in bed in the great ſtorm ſome 
years ago, and told the houſe would 
tumble over his head, made anſwer 
What care I for the houſe? ] am only 
* a lodger.“ I fancy it is the beſt time 
to die when one is in the belt humour; 
and ſo exceſſively weak as I now am, I 
may fay with conſcience, that I am not 
at all uneaſy at the thought that many 
men, whom I never had any eſteem for, 
are likely to enjoy this world after me. 
When I reflect what an inconſiderable 
little atom every ſingle man is, with re- 
ſpect to the whole creation, methinks i: 
is a ſhame to be concerned at the re- 
moval of ſuch a trivial animal as I am. 
The morning after my exit, the ſun will 
ariſe as bright as ever, the flowers ſmell 
as ſweet, the plants ſpring as green, the 
world will proceed in it's old courſe, 
people will laugh as heartily, and marry 
as faſt, as they were uſed te do. © The 
© memery of man” (as it is clegantly 
exprelled in the Wi:dom of Solomon) 
© raſſeth away as the remembrance of 
© a gueſt that tarrieth but one day.” 
There are reaſons enough, in the fourth 
chapter of the fame book, to make any 
young man contented with the proſpect 
of death. For honourable age is not 
© that which ſtandeth in length of time, 
© or is meaſured by mumber of years. 
« But wiſdom is the grey hair to men, 
and an unſpottel lite is old age.” He 
was taken away ſpeedily, leſt that © wick - 
« ednefs ſhould alter his underſtanding, 

. „ react ice 
or deceit beguile his ſoul. 
I am yours. 
L!z TO 
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TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
GREETING, 
OLD DAD) 


1 Am ſo happy as to be the huſband of 
a woman that never is in the wrong, 
and yet is at continual war with every 
body, eſpecially with all her ſervants, 
and mvſi-If. As to her maids, ſhe never 
fails of having at leaſt a dozen or four- 
teen in each year, yet never has above 
one at a time, and the laſt that comes is 
always the worſt that ever ſhe had in 
her life; although they have given very 
good content in better families than 
mine for ſeveral years together: not that 
fhe has the pleaſure of turning them 
away, but ſhe does ſo ferrit them about, 
Jorſooth and mifireſs them up, and ſo 
find fault with every thing they do, and 


talks to them fo loud and ſo long, that 


they either give her immediate warn- 
ing, or march off without any wages at 
all. So that through her great zeal and 
care to make them better ſervants than 
any in the world, and their obſtinacy in 


being no better than they can, our houſe 


is 2 ſort of Bedlam, and nothing in 


order; for by that time a maid comes to 
know where things ſtand, whip, ſhe is 


gone, and ſo we have not another in four 
or five days, and this all the year round: 
as to myſelf, all the world believes me 
to be one of the belt of huſbands, and 
I am of the world's mind, until my dear 
Patient Grizzel comes 7 give her opi- 
nion about me, and then you would be- 
lieve I am as bad as her maids. Oh, 
Mr. Ironſide, never was a woman uſed 
as ſhe is. The world does not think 


how unhappy ſhe is! I am a wolf in. 


ſheep's cloathing. And then her ncigh- 
bours are fo il]-natured, that they refuſe 


to ſufter her to ſay what ſhe pleates of 


their families, without either returning 
her compliments, or withdrawing from 
her oratory; to that the poor woman has 
fcarcely any fociety abroad, nor any 
comfort at home, and all through the 
ſaucineſs of ſervants, and the unkindne( 
of a huſband, that is ſo cruel to her as 
to deſire her to be quiet. But ſhe is 
coming. Iam in haſte, Sir, your hum- 
ble ſervant, 

NICHOLAS EARRING, 
$18, 


1 Hope you will not endure this Dumb 

Cub, for I am the unlucky ſpouſe of 
one of thoſe gentlemen; and when my 
dear comes from this jovleſs fociety, 1 


am an impertinent noiſy rattle-ſnake; 
my maid is a fancy ſow; the man is a 
thick-fkulled puppy, and founders like 
a horſe; my cook is a taſteleſs aſs; and 
if a child cry, the maid is a careleſs 
bear: if I have company, they are a 
arcel of chattering magpies; if abroad, 
I am a gaggling gooſe; when I return, 
you are a fine galloper; women, like 
cats, ſhould keep the houſe. This is a 
frequent ſentence with him. Conſider 
ſome remedy againſt a temper that ſel - 
dom fpeaks, and then ſpeaks only un- 

kindneſs, This will be a relief to all 
thoſe miſerable women who are married 
to the worlt of tempers, the ſullen, more 

eſpecially to your diſtreſſed appellant, 
Goopy Duur. 


FRIEND NESTOR, 


OU brother Tremble having lately 
given thee wholſome advice con- 
cerning tuckers, I ſend thee a word of 
counſel touching thyſelf: verily thou haſt 
found great favour with the godly fitters. 
I have read in that myſterious book 
called ZEſop's Fables, how once upon a 
time an aſs arrayed himſelf in the ſkin 
of a lion, thereby deſigning to appear 
as one of the mighty. But behold the 
vanity of this world was found light, 
the ſpirit of untruth became altogether 
naked. When the vain-glorious animal 
opened his jaws to roar, the lewd voice 
of an als braying was heard in the 
mountains. Friend, friend, let the mo- 
ral of this fink deep into thy mind; the 
more thou ponderett thereon, the fitter 
thou wilt become for the fellowſhip ct 
the faithful: we have every day more 
and more hopes of thee; but between 
thee and me, when thou art converted, 
thou mutt take to thee a ſcripture name: 
one of thy writing brethren bore a very 
good name, he was entitled Iſaac, but 
now fleepeth. Jacob ſuiteth thy book - 
ſeller well. Verily Neſtor ſoundeth Ba- 
byloniſh in the ears of thy well-wiſher 
and conſtant reader, 
RUTH Prim, 
Tar TiizD Day or THE 
WEEK, PROPAANELY 
CALLED TvESDAY. 


IA; 


Ny Otwithſtanding your grave ad- 
vice to the fair-ſex not to lay the 
beauties of their necks ſo open, I find 
they mind you ſo little, that we young 
men are in as much danger as ever. 
Yetterday, 


* CL” a 
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Yeſterday, about ſeven in the evening, 


I took a turn with a 8 juſt 
f 


come to town, in a public walk. We 
had not walked above two rounds, when 
the ſpark on a ſudden pretended weart- 
neſs, and as I importuned him to ſtay 
longer, he turned ſhort, and pointing to 
a celebrated beauty—* What, ſaid he, 
do yon think I am made of, that I 
* ſhould bear the ſight of ſuch ſnowy 
breaſts? Oh! ſhe is intolerably hand- 
ſome!* Upon this we parted, and I 
reſolved to take a little more air in the 
zarden, yet avoid the danger by caſting 


a 4a 


my eyes downwards: but, to my un- 
ſpeakable ſurprize, I diſcovere'!, in the 
ſame fair creature, the ſineſt ancle and 
prettieſt foot that ever faney imagined. 
If the pettreoats, as well as the ſtays, 
thus diminiſh, what ſhall we do, dear 
Neſtor? If it is neither ſafe to look at 
the head nor the feet of the charmer, 
whither ſhall we direct our eyes? I need 
not trouble you with any further de- 
ſcription of her, but I beg you would 
conſider that your wards are frail and 
mortal. Your moſt obedient ſervant, 
EPIMETRIUS« 


No CXXXIIM. THURSDAY, AUGUST 13. 


oH! FATAL LOVE OF PAME! On, GLORTOUsS HEAT! 
ONLY DESTRUCTIVE TO THE BRAVE AND GREAT. 


HE letters which I publiſhed in 
the Guardian of Saturday laſt, are 
written with ſuch ſpirit and greatneſs 
of mind, that they had excited a great 
curioſity in my Lady Lizard's family, 
to know what occaſioned a quarrel be- 
twixt the two brave men who wrote 
them; and whit was the event of their 
combat. I found the family the other 
day liſtening in a circle to Mr. William 
the Templar, Who was informing the 
ladięs of the ceremonies uſed in the ſin- 
gle combat, when the Kings of England 
permitted ſuch trials to he performed in 
their preſence, He took occaſion, from 
the chance of ſuch judicial proceedings, 
to relate a cuſtom uſed in a certain part 
of India, to determine law-ſuits, which 
he produced as a parallel to the ſingle 
combat. The cuſtom is, that the plain- 
tif and defendant are thrown into a 
river, where each endeavours to keep 
under water as long as he is able; and 
he who comes up firſt loſes the cauſe. 
The author adds, that“ if they had no 
© other way of deciding controverſies in 
* Europe, the lawyers might e'en throw 
* themſelves in after them.” 

The mirth occaſioned by this Indian 
law did not hinder the ladies from re- 
flecting ſtill more upon the above- 
named letters. I found they had agreed 
that it muſt be a miſtreſs which cauſed 
the duel; and Mrs. Cornelia had already 
ſettled in her mind the faſhion of their 
arms, their colours and devices: my 
lady only aſked with a ſigh, if either of 
the combatants had a wife and children, 


AvDDpicon's CAurAICGCN. 


In order to give them what ſatisfac- 
tion I could, I looked over my papers; 
and though I could not find the occaſion 
of the difference, I ſhall preſent the 
world with an authentic account of the 
fight, written by the ſurvivor to a 
courtier. he gallant behaviour of the 
combatants may ſerve to raiſe in our 
minds a yet higher deteſtation of that 
falſe honour, which robs our country 
of men ſo fitted to ſupport and adorn it. 


SIR EDWARD SACKVILLE'S RELA- 
TION OE THE FIGHT BETWEEN 
HIM AND THE LORD BRUCE. 


WORTHY SIR, 

8 I am not ignorant, fo ought I to 

be ſenſible of the faife aſperſions 
ſome authorlefs tongues have laid upon 
me, in the report of the unfortunate 
aſſage lateTv» happened between the Lord 
re and mytelf, which as they are 
ſpread here, ſo I may juftly fear they 
reign alſo where you are. There are 
but two ways to reſolve donbts of this 
nature; by oath, or by ſword. The 
firſt is due to magiſtrates, and commu- 
nicable to friends; the other to ſuch as 
malicionſly ſlander, an mpudently de- 
fend their aſſertion. Your love, not my 
merit, aſſure me, you hold me your 
friend, which eſteem I am much deſirous 
to retain, Do me therefore the right to 
underſtand the truth of that; and in my 
behalf inform others, who either are, or 
may be infected with finifter rumours, 
much prejugicial to that fair _—_ I 
eſire 


— — 


— 
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deſire to hold amongſt all worthy perſons. 
And on the faith of a gentleman, the 
relation I ſhall give is neither more nor 
leſs than the bare truth. The incloſed 
contains the firſt citation, ſent me from 
Paris by a Scotch gentleman who deli- 
vered it to me in Derbyſhire at my fa- 
ther-in-law's houſe: after it follows my 
then anſwer, returned him by the ſame 
bearer. The next is my accomplith- 
ment of my firſt promiſe, being a par- 
ticular aſſignation of place and weapons, 
which I ſent by a ſervant of mine, by 
poſt from Rotterdam, as ſoon as I land- 
ed there. The receipt of which, joined 
with an acknowledgment of my too fair 
carriage to the deceaſed lord, is teſtified 
by the laſt, which periods the buſineſs 
until we met at Tergoſa in Zealand, it 
being the place allotted for rendezvous; 
where he, accompanied with one Mr. 
Crawford, an Engliſh gentleman, for 
his ſecond, a ſurgeon, and a man, ar- 
rived with all the ſpeed he could. And 
there having rendered himſelf, I addreſ- 
ſed my ſecond, Sir John Heidon, to let 
him underſtand, that now all follow- 
ing ſhould be done by conſent, as con- 
cerning the terms whereon we. ſhould 
fight, as alſo the place. To our ſe- 
conds we gave power for their appoint- 
ments, who agreed we ſhould go to 
Antwerp, from thence to Bergen-op- 
Zoom, where in the mid-way but a vil- 
lage divides the States territories: from 
the Arch-Duke's. And there was the 
deſtined ſtage, to the end that, having 
ended, he that could might preſently 
exempt himſelf from the juſtice of the 


country, by retiring into the dominion 


not offended. It was farther concluded, 
that in caſe any ſhould fall or ſlip, that 
then the combat ſnould ceaſe, and he 
whoſe ill fortune had fo ſubjected him, 
was to acknowledge his life to have been 
in the other's hands. But in caſe one 
party's {word ſhould break, becauſe that 
could only chance by hazard, it was 
agreed that the other ſhould take no 
advantage, but either then be made 
friends, or elſe upon even terms go to 
it again. Thus theſe conclufions being 
each of them related to his party, was 
by us both approved, and aſſented to. 
Accordingly we embarked for Ant- 
werp. And by reaſon my lord, as I 
conceive, becauſe he could not hand- 


ſomely, without danger of diſcovery, 


had not paired the ſword I ſent him to 


Paris, bringing one of the ſame length, 
but twice as broad; my ſecond excepted 
againſt it, and adviſed me to match my 
own, and ſend him the choice, which I 
obeyed; it being you know the chal- 
lenger's privilege to elect his weapon. 
At the delivery of the ſword, which 
was performed by Sir John Heidon, it 
pleaſed the Lord Bruce to chuſe my 
own, and then, paſt expectation, he told 
him, that he found himſelf ſo far be- 
hind hand, as a little of my blood would 
not ſerve his turn; and therefore he was 
now reſolved to have me alone, becauſe 
he knew (for I will uſe his own words) 
that ſo worthy a gentleman, and my 
* friend, could not endure to ſtand by 
© and ſee him do that which he mult, 
* to ſatisfy himſelf and his honour.” 
Hereupon Sir John Heidon replied, that 
ſuch intentions were bloody and butcher- 
ly, far unfitting ſo noble a perſonage, 
who ſhould deſire to bleed for reputation, 
not for life; withal adding, he thought 
himſelf injured, being come thus E. 
now to be prohibited from executing 
thoſe honourable offices he came for. 
The lord, for anſwer, only reiterated 
his former reſolutions; whereupon, Sir 
John leaving him the ſword he had 


elected, delivered me the other, with his 


determinations. The which, not for 
matter, but manner, ſo moved me, as 
though to my remembrance I had not 
of a long while eaten more liberally than 
at dinner, and therefore unfit for ſuch 
an action, (ſeeing the ſurgeons hold a 


wound upon a full ſtomach much more 


dangerous than otherwiſe) I requeſted my 
ſecond to certify him, I would preſently 
decide the difference, and therefore he 
ſhould preſently meet me on horſeback, 
only waited on by our ſurgeons, they 
being unarmed. Together we rode, 
but one before the other, ſome twelve 
ſcore, about two Engliſh miles; and 
then, paſſion having ſo weak an enemy 
to aſſail as my direction, eaſily became 
victor, and uſing his power, made me 
obedient to his commands. I being 
verily mad with anger, the Lord Bruce 
ſhould thirſt after my life with a kind of 
afluredreſs, ſeeing I had come fo far, 
and needleſsly, to give him leave to re- 
gain his loſt reputation; I bade him a- 
light, which with all willingneſs he 
quickly granted; and there in a meadow 
ancle deep in water at the leaſt, bidding 
farewel to our doublets, in our ſhirts 

began 
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began to chargeeach other; having afore 
commanded our ſurgeons to withdraw 
themſelves a pretty diſtance from us, 
conjuring them beſides, as they reſpect- 
ed our favours, or their ewn ſafeties, 
not to ſtir, but ſuffer us to execute our 
pleaſures. We being fully reſolved (God 
forgive us!) to diſpatch each other by 
what means we could, I made a thruitt 
at my enemy, but was ſhort; and in 
drawing back my arm I received a great 
wound thereon, which I interpreted as 
a reward for my ſhort ſhooting; but in 
revenge I preſt in to him, though I then 
miſſed him alſo, and then received a 
wound in my right pap, which paſt level 
through my body, and almoſt to my 
back. And there we wreſtled for the 
two greateſt and deareſt prizes we could 
ever expect trial for, honour and life: 
in which ſtruggling my hand, having 
but an ordinary glove on it, loſt one of 
her ſervants, though the meaneit; which 
hung by a ſkin, and to fight yet re- 
maineth as before, and I am put in hope 
one day to recover the uſe of it again. 
But at laſt, breathleſs, yet keeping our 
holds, there paſt on both fides propoſi- 
tions of quitting each other's ſword, 
But when amity was dead, confidence 
could not live; and who ſhould quit firſt 
was the queſtion; which, on neither part, 
either would perform; and reſtriving 
again afreſh, with a kick and a wrench 
together, I freed my long captivated 
weapon; which incontinently levying 
at his throat, being maſter ſtill of his, I 
demanded, if he would aſk his life, or 
yield his ſword; both which, though in 
that imminent danger, he bravely denied 
to do. Myſelf being wounded, and 
feeling loſs of blood, having three con- 
duits running on me, which began to 
make me faint; and he courageouſly 
perſiſting not to accord to either of my 
n wee through remembrance of 
1s former bloody deſire, and feeling of 
my preſent eſtate, I ſtruck at his heart, 
dut with his avoiding miſt my aim, yet paſt 
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through the body, and drawing out my 
ſword, repaſſed it again through another 
place; when he cried, © Oh! I am flain!* 
teconding his ſpeech with all the force 
he had to caſt me. But being too weak, 
after I had defended his aſſault, I eatily 
became matter of him, laying bim on kis 
back; when being upon him, I re- de- 
manded it he would requeſt his life 
but it ſeemed he prized it not at ſo dear 
a rate to be beholden for it, bravely re- 
plying he {corned it. Which anſwer of 
his was ſo noble and worthy, as I pro- 


teſt I could not find in my heart to offer 


him any more violence, only keeping 
him down until at length his ſurgeon, 
afar of, cried out, he would immedi- 
ately die if his wounds were not ſtop- 
ems Whereupon I aſked if he defired 

is ſurgeon ſhould come, which he ac- 
cepted of; and fo being drawn away, I 
never offered to take his ſword, account- 
ing it inhuman to rob a dead man, for 
ſo I held him to be. This thus ended, 
I retired to my ſurgeon, in whoſe arms 
after I had remained a while, for want of 
blood, I loft my fight, and withal, as I 
then thought, my life alſo. But ſtrong 
water and his diligence quickly recover- 
ed me, when I eſcaped a great danger: 
for my lord's ſurgeon, when nobody 
dreamt of it, came full at me with his 
lord's ſword; and had not mine, with 
my ſword, interpoſed himſelf, I had 


been ſlain by thoſe baſe hands; although 


my Lord Bruce, weltering in his blood, 
and paſt all expectation of life, con- 
formable to all his former carriage, 
which was undoubtedly noble, cried 
out, Raſcal! hold thy hand.“ So may 
I proſper as I have dealt ſincerely with 
you in this relation; which I pray you, 
with the incloſed letter, deliver to my 
Lord Chamberlain. And fo, &c. yours, 


EDWARD SACKVILLE. 


Lovvalin, THF Sth or 
SEPT. 1613. 
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No CXXXIV. FRIDAY, AUGUST 14. 


MATRONA PRETER FACIFM NIL CEPENERE POSSIS, 
CATERA, NI CATIA EST, DEMISSA VESTE TEGENTIE, 


Hor. SAT. 2. L. I. v. 94. 


IN VIRTUOUS DAMES, YOU SEE THEIR FACE ALONE: 
NONE SHOW THE REST, BUT W@MEN OF THE TOWN, 


Y Lion having given over roar- 

ing for ſome time, I find that 

ſeveral tories have been ſpread abroad 
in the country to his diſadvantage. One 
of my curreſpondents tells me, it is con- 
fidently reported of him, in their parts, 
that he is filenced by authority; another 
informs me, that he hears he was ſent 
for by a meſſenger, who had orders to 
bring him away with all his papers, and 
that upon examination he was found to 
contain ſeveral dangerous things in his 
maw. I mutt not omit another report 
which has been raiſed by ſuch as are 
enemies to me and my . namely, 
that he is ſtarved for want of food, and 
that he has not had a good meal's meat 
for this fortnight. I do hereby declare 
theſe reports to be altogether groundleſs; 
and, fince I am contradicting common 
fame, I muſt likewiſe acquaint the 
world, that the ſtory of a two hundred 


pound bank -bill being conveyed to me 


through the mouth of my Lion has no 
foundation of truth in it. The matter 
of fact is this, my Lion has not roared 
for theſe twelve days paſt, by reaſon 
that his prompters have put very ill 
words in his mouth, and ſuch as he 
cond not utter with common honovr 
and decency. Notwithitanding the ad- 
monitions I have given my correſpond- 
ents, many of them have crammed 
great quantities of ſcandal down his 
throat, others have choaked him with 
lewdneſs and ribaldry. Some of them 
have gorged him with ſo much non- 
ſenſe, that they have made a very aſs of 
him. On Monday laſt, upon examin— 
ing, I found him an arrant French 
tory; and the day after, a virulent whig. 
Some have been ſo miſchievous as to 
make him fa]l upon his keeper, and give 
me very reproachful language; but as I 
have promiſed to reſtrain him from hurt- 
ing any man's reputation, ſo my reader 
may be aſſured that I myſelf ſhall be the 
latt man whom I will ſuffer him to abuſe. 
However, that I may give general ſa- 


tis faction, I have a deſn of converting 
a room in Mr. Button's houle to the 
Lion's library, in which I intend to de- 
poſit the ſeveral packets of letters and 
private intelligence which I do not com- 
municate to the pub!ic. Theſe manu 
ſcripts will in time be very valuable, 
and may afford good lights to future 
hiſtorians who ſhall give an account ot 
the preſent age. In the mean while, as 
the Lion is an an mal which has a par- 
ticular regard for chaitity, it has been 
obſerved that mine has taken deliglit in 
roaring very vehemently againſt the un- 
tuckered neck, and, as far as I can ind 
by him, is ſtill determined to roar luuder 
and louder, until that irregularity be 
thoroughly reformed. 


COOD MR. IRONSIDE, 


1 Muſt acquaint you, for your com- 
fort, that your = i- grown a kind 
of bull-beggar among the women where 
I live. When my wite comes home late 
from cards, or commits any other enor- 
mity, I whiſper in her ear partly between 
jeſt and earneſt, that © I will tell the Lion 
* of her.“ Dear Sir, do not let them 
alone until you have made them put on 
their tuckers again, What can be a 
greater ſign, that they themſelves are 
ſenſible they have been ſtripped too far, 
than their pretending to call a bit of 
linen, which will hardly cover a filver 
groat, their modeſty-piece? it is obſerved 
that this modeſty- piece ſtill finks lower 
and lower, and who knows where it 
will fix at laſt? 

You mult know, Sir, T am a Turkey 
merchant, and I lived ſeveral years in 
a country where the women ſhow no- 
thing but their eyes. Upon my return 
to England I was almoſt out of coun- 
tenance to ſee my pretty countrywomen 
laying open their charms with ſo much 
liberality, though at that time many of 
them were concealed under the modeſt 
ſhade of the tucker. I ſoon after mar- 
ried a very fine woman, who always 

goes 
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des in the extremity of the faſhion. I 
was pleaſed to think, as every married 
man muſt be, that I ſhould make daily 
cliſcoveries in the dear creature, which 
were unknown to the reſt of the world. 
But ſince this new airy faſhion is come 
UP, every one's * is as familiar with 
her as mine; for I can poſitively affirm, 
that her neck is grown eight inches with- 
in theſe three years. And what makes 
me tremble when I think of it, that 
pretty foot and ancle are now expoſed to 
the fight of the whole world, which made 
my very heart dance within me, when I 
firſt found mylelf their proprietor. As 
in all appearance the curtain is ſtil! riſing, 
I find a parcel of raſcally young fellows 
in the neighbourhood are in hopes to be 
preſented with ſome new ſcene every 
day. 

10 ſhort, Sir, the tables are now quite 
turned upon me. Inſtead of being ac- 
quainted with her perſon more than 
other men, I have now the leaſt ſhare of 
it. When ſhe is at home, ſhe is conti- 
nually muffled up, and concealed in 
mobs, morning gowns, and handker- 
chiefs; but ſtrips every afternoon to ap- 
pear in public. For aught I can find, 
when ſhe has thrown aſide half her 
cloaths, ſhe begins to think herſelf half 
dreſt. Now, Fir, if I may preſume to 
fay ſo, you have been in the wrong to 
think of reforming this faſhion, by 
ſhowing the immodeſty of it. If you 
expect to make female proſelytes, you 
muſt convince them, that if they would 
get huſbands, they muſt not ſhew all 


before marriage. I am ſure, had my 
wife been dreſſed before I married her 
as ſhe is at preſent, ſhe would have ſa- 
tisfied a good half of my curioſity. 
Many a man has been hindered from 
laying out his money on a ſhow, by 
ſeeing the principal figure of it hung 
out before the door. I have often ob- 
terved a curious paſſenger ſo attentive to 
theſe objects which he could ſce for no- 
thing, that he took no notice of the 
maſter of the ſhow, who was continu- 
ally crying out, Pray, gentlemen, walk 
Lin. 

I have told you at the beginning of 
this letter, how Mahomet's ſhe-diſciples 
are obliged to cover themſelves: you have 
lately informed us from the foreign 
newſpapers of the regulations which 
the pope is now making among the 
Roman ladies in this particular; and I 
hope, our Britiſh dames, notwithſtand- 
ing they have the fineſt ſkins in the 
world, will be content to ſhew no more 
of them than what belongs to the face 
and to the neck properly ſpeaking, 
Their being fair is no excuſe for their 
being naked. 

You know, Sir, that in the begin- 
ning of laſt century, there was a ſect of 
men amongſt us, who called themſelves 
Adamites, and appeared in public with- 
out cloaths. This hereſy may ſpring 
up in the other ſex, if you do not put a 
timely ſtop to it, there being lo many in 
all public places, who ſhow fo great an 
inclination to be Eveites. 

U I am, Sir, &c, 
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VIRTUTE ME INYOLY 


Hor, Ob. 29. L. 3. v. 54. 


n—_—_—VF YE, THOUGH IN RAGS, WILL KEEP ME WARM, DR vor 
* 


Good conſcience is to the ſoul what 
health is to the body; it preſerves 
a conſtant eaſe and ſerenity within us, 
and more than countervai!s all the cala- 
mities and afflictions which can poſſibly 
befal us. I know nothing ſo hard for a 
generous mind to get over as calumny 
and reproach, and cannot find any me- 
thod of quieting the ſoul under them, 
beſides this ſingle one, of our being 
conſcious to ourſelves that we do not 
deſerve them, 
1 have been always mightily pleaſed 


with that paſſage in Don Quixote, where 
the fantaſtical knight is repreſented as 
loading a gentleman of good ſenſe with 
praiſes and eulogiums. Upon which the 
gentleman makes this reflection to him- 
ſelf: How grateful is praiſe to human 
© nature! I cannot forbear being ſecretly 
© pleaſed with the commendations I re- 
© ceive, though I am ſeniible it is a mad- 
© man that beſtows them on me.“ In the 
ſame manner, though we are often ſure 
that the cenſures which are paſſed upon 
us axe uttered by thoſe who know no- 
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thing of us, and have neither means nor 
ubilities to form a right judgment of us, 
we cannot forbear being grieved at what 
they lay. | 

In order to heal this infirmity, which 
is ſo natural to the beſt and wiſeſt of 
men, I have taken a particular pleaſure 
in obſerving the condutt of the old phi- 
loſophers, how they bore themſelves up 
againſt the malice and detraction of 
their enemies, 

© The way to filence calumny,' ſays 
Bias, is to be always exerciſed in ſuch 
© things as are praiſe-worthy.* Socrates, 
after having received ſentence, told his 
friends, that he had always accuſtomed 
himſelf to regard truth and not cen- 

fure, and that he was not troubled at 
his condemnation, becanſe he knew 
himſelf free from gnilt. It was in the 
fame ſpirit that he heard the accuſations 
of his two great adverſaries, who had 
rittered againſt him the moſt virulent 
reproaches. Anytus and Melitus,“ 
ſays he, may procure ſentence againſt 
me, but they cannot hurt me.“ This 
divine philoſopher was fo well fortified 
in his own innocence, that he neglected 
all the impotence of evil tongues which 
were engaged in his deſtruction. This 
was properly the fupport of a good con- 
ſcience, that contradicted the reports 
which had been raiſed againſt him, and 
cleared him to himſelf. 

Others of the philoſophers rather chuſe 
to retort the injury by a ſmart reply, 
than thus to diſarm it with reſpect to 
themſelves. They ſhow that it ſtung 
them, though at the ſame time they had 
the adreſs to make their aggreſſors int - 
fer with them. Of th's kind was Ariſto- 
. tle's reply to one who purſued him with 
long and hitter invectives. You,' ſays 
he, © who are nied to ſuffer reproaches, 
© utter them with delight; 1, who have 
© not been uſed to utter them, take no 
© pleaſure in hearing them.” Diogenes 
was ſtill more fevere on one who {poke 
fl of him: Nobody will believe you 
* when you ſpeak ill of me, any more 
© than they would believe me ſhould I 
© ſpeak well of you.” 

n theſe, and many other inſtances I 
could produce, the bitterneſs of the an- 
ſwer lufficiently teſtifies the uneaſineſs of 
mind the perſon was under who made it. 
I would rather advife my reader, if he 
has not in this caſe the ſecret conſola- 
tion, that he deſerves no ſuch reproaches 
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as are caſt upon him, to follow the ac- 
vice of Epictetus: © If any one ſpeaks 
© jill of thee, conſider whether he has 
© truth on his ſide; and, if ſo, reform 
* thyſelf, tlrat his cenſures may not af- 
© fect thee.” When Anaximander was 
told, that the very boys laughed at his 
ſinging; Ay, ſays he, then I muſt 
© lewn to ſing better.” But of all the 
ſayings of philoſophers which I have 
gathered together for my own uſe on 
this occaſion, there are none which carry 
in them more candour and good ſenſe 
than the two following ones of Plato. 
Being told that he had many enemies 
who ſpoke ill of him It is no matter,” 
ſaid he, I will live fo that none ſhall 
© believe them.” Hearing at anothey 
time, that an intimate friend of his had 
ſpoken detractingly of him“ I am ſure 
© he would not do it," fays he, © if he 
© had not ſome reaſon for it.” This is 
the ſureſt as well as the nobleſt way of 
drawing the ſting out of a reproach, 
and a trae method of preparing a man 
for that great and only relief againſt the 
pains of calumny, * a good conſcience.” 

I deligned in this eſſay to ſhow, that 
there 1s no happineſs wanting to him 
who is poſſeſſed of this excellent frame 
of mind, and that no perſon can be mi- 
ſerable who is in the enjoyment of it; 
but J find this ſubject fo well treated in 
one of Dr. South's ſermons, that I ſhall 
fll this Saturday's paper with a paſſage 
of it, which cannot but make the man's 
heart burn within him who reads it 
with due attention. 

That admirable author having ſhown 
the virtue of a good conſcience in ſup- 
porting a man under the greateſt trial“ 
and difficulties of lite, concludes with 
repreſenting it's force and efficacy in the 
hour of death. 

The third and laſt inſtance, in 
which above all others this confidence 
towards God does moſt eminently ſhow 
and exert itſelf, is at the time of death; 
which, ſurely, gives the grand oppor- 
tunity of trying both the ſtrength and 
worth of every principle. When a 
man ſha]l be jk about to quit the 

ſtage of this world, to put off his 
mortality, and to deliver up his laſt 
accounts to God; at which tad time 
his memory ſhall ſerve him for little 
elſe but to terrify him with a fright- 
* ful review of his palt life, and his 
former extravagancies ſtripped of all 
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Heir pleaſure, but retaining their 
guilt: what is it then that can pro- 
miſe him a fair paſſage into the other 
world, or a comfortable appearance 
before his dreadtul Judge when he is 
there? Not all the friends and inte- 
reſts, all the riches and honours un- 
der heaven can {peak fo much as a 
word for him, or one word of com- 
fort to him n that condition; they may 
8 reproach, but they cannot re- 
ieve him. 

No, at this diſconſolate time, when 
the buſy tempter ſhall be more than 
utually apt to vex and trouble him, 
and the pains of a dying body to hin- 
der and diſcompole kim, and the ſet- 
tlement of worldly affairs to diſturb 
and confound him; and, in a word, 
all things conſpire to make his ſick- 
bed grievous and uneaſy; nothing can 
then ſtand up againſt all theſe ruins, 
and ſpeak life m the midſt of death, 
but a clear conſcience. 

And the teſtimony of that ſhall 
© make the comforts of heaven deſcend 
© upon his weary head, like a refreſhing 
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dew, or ſhower upon aparched ground, 
It ſhall give him tome lively earneſts, 
and ſecret anticipations, of his ap- 
proaching joy. It ſhall bid his foul 
0 out of the body undauntedly, and 
lift up his head with confidence be- 
fore ſaints and angels. Surely the 
comfort which it conveys at this ſea- 
ſon, us ſomething bigger than the ca- 
pacities of mortality, mighty and un- 
ſpeakable, and not to be underſtood 
until 1t comes to be felt, 

* And now, who would not quit all 
the pleaſures, and traſh, and trifles, 
which are apt to * the heart of 
man, and purſue the greateſt rigours 
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© of picty, and auſterities of a good 
© life, to purchaſe to himſelf ſuch a 
© conſcience, as at the hour of death, 
© when all the friendſhip in the world 
© ſhall bid him adicu, and the whole 
© creation turn it's back upon him, ſhall 
© dilmits the ſou] and cloſe his eyes 
with that bleſſed ſentence Well 
„ done, thou good and faithful ſervant, 
c enter thou into the joy of thy Lord!“ 
(Ex 
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NOCTES ATQUE DIES PATET ATRI JANUA DITIS, 


THE GATES OF DEATH ARE OPEN NIGHT AND DAY» 


OME of our quaint moraliſts have 
pleaſed themſelves with an obſerva- 
tion, that there is but one way of coming 
into the world, but a thouſand to go out 
of it, I have ſeen a fanciful dream 
written by a Spaniard, in which he in- 
troduces the perſon of Death metamor- 
hoſing himſelf, like another Proteus, 
into innumerable ſhapes and figures. To 
repreſent the fatality of fevers and agues, 
with many other diſtempers and acct- 
dents that deftroy the life of man, Death 
enters firſt of all in a body of fire; a lit- 
tle after he appears like a man of ſnow, 
then rolls about the room like a cannon- 
ball, then lies on the table like a gilded 
pill; after this he transforms himſelf all 
of a ſudden into a ſword, then dwindles 
ſucceſſively to a dagger, to a bodkin, to 
a crooked pin, to a needle, to a hair. 
The Spaniard's deſign by this allegory, 
was to ſhew the many aſſaults to which 
the life of man is expoſed, and to let his 
reader ſee that there was ſcarce any 
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thing in nature ſo very mean and in- 
conſiderable, but that it was able to 
overcome him, and lay his head in the 
duſt. I remember Monſieur Paſchal, 
in his Reflections on Providence, has 
this obſervation upon Cromwell's death; 
That uſurper, ſays he, who had 
deſtroyed the royal analy in his own 

nation, who had made all the princes 

of Europe tremble, and ſtruck a ter- 

ror into Rome itſelf, was at laſt taken 

out of the world by a fit of the gravel. 

An atom, a grain of ſand,” ſays he, 

that would have been of no ſignifi- 

cancy in any other part of the uni- 

verſe, being lodged in ſuch a particu- 

lar place, was an inſtrument of Pro- 

vidence to bring about the moſt happy 

' revolutions, and to remove from the 
face of the earth this troubler of man- 

kind.* In ſhort, (warms of diſtempers 

are every where hovering over us; ca- 
ſualties, whether at home or abroad, 
whether we wake or ſleep, fit or walk, 
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are planted about us in ambuſcade; 
every element, every climate, every ſea- 
ſon, all nature is full of death. 

There are more caſualties incident to 
men than women, as battles, ſea-voy- 
ages, with ſeveral dangerous trades and 
profeſſions, that often prove fatal to the 
praQitioners, I have ſeen a treatiſe 
written by a learned phyſician on the 
diſtempers peculiar to thoſe who work 
in ſtone or marble. It has been there- 
fore obſerved by curious men, that upon 


a ſtrict examination there are more males 


brought into the world than females, 
Providence, to ſupply this waſte in the 
ſpecies, has made ailowances for it by a 
ſuitable redundancy in the male ſex. 
Thoſe who have matle the niceſt calcu» 
lations, have found, I think, that taking 
one year with another, there are about 
twenty boys produced to nineteen girls. 
This obſervation is ſo well grounded, 
that I will at any time * fve to four, 
that there appear more male than female 
infants in every weekly bill of mortality. 
And what can be a more demonſtrative 
argument for the ſuperintendency of 
Providence? 
There are caſualties incident to eve 
articular {tation and way of life. 

Friend of mine was once ſaying, that he 
fancied there would be ſomething new 
and diverting in a country bill of mor- 
tality. Upon communicating this hint 
to a gentleman who was then going 
down to his ſeat, which lies at qa conſi- 
derable diſtance from London, he told 
me he would make a collection, as well 
he could, of the ſeveral deaths that had 
happened in his country for the ſpace of 
a whole year, and ſend them up to me 
in the form of ſuch a bill as J mention- 
ed. The reader will here ſee that he has 
been as good as his promiſe. To make 
it the more entertaining, he has ſet down, 
among the real diſtempers, ſome ima- 
ginary ones, to which the country people 
aſcribe the deaths of ſome of their neigh- 
bours. I ſhall extract out of them ſuch 
only as ſeem almoſt peculiar to the coun« 
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try, laying aſide fevers, apoplexies, 
ſmali-pox, and the like, which they 
have in common with towns and cities. 


Of a fix bar-gate, fox-hunters - 4 
Of a quick-ſet hedge = - - 2 
Two duels, viz. 

Firſt, between a fryiag-pan and 


a pitch-fork < ' - 8 
Second, between a joint-ſtool and 

a brown Jug g 1 

o ( 12 

Of an evil tonguͥe - 9g 

„ OR 6 OR OO + 
Broke his neck in robbing a hen- 
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Cut finger turned to a gangrene by 
an old gentle woman of the pa- 
fp t 
Surfeit of curds and cream - 


9 
Took cold ſleeping at church - - 11 
Ot a ſprain in his ſhoulder by ſaving 

his dog at a bull-baiting - 1 
Lady B-——'s cordial water - - 2 


Knocked down by a quart bottle I 
Frighted out of his wits by a head- 
leſs dog with ſaucer eyes - - 1 


Or Oftober ot == = -.'- 35 
Broke a vein in bawling for a | 
knight of the ſhire - - 1 
Old women drowned upon trial of 
witchcraft -- = = 34 
Climbing a crow's neſt - - 1 
Chalk and green apples - - - 4 


Led into a horſe-pond by a Wil 
of the Wiſp - - + - 


. 1 
Died of a fright in an exerciſe of 
the Trained Bands — 1 
Over eat himſelf at a houſe-warm- 
In „% - 1 


By the parſon's bull - - - 2 
Vagrant beggars worried by the 
ſquire's houſe-dog = = 


3 
Shot by miſtaae 1 
Of a mountebank doftor - - 6 
Of the Merry Andre x- 1 
Caught her death in a wet ditch - 1 
Old-age „10800 
Foul diſtemper - - - - - - © 
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TUESDAY, AUGUST 18. 


JUSTITIAQUE TENAX, FACTIS DICTISQUE MERERIS? 


AGNOSCO PROCERE Mo—_—_ 


Juv. Sar. S. v. 24. 


CONVINCE THE WORLD, THAT YOU'RE DEVOUT AND TAaUE, 
BE JUST IN ALL YOU SAY, IN ALL YOU po; 
WHATEVER BE VOUR BIRTH, YOU'RE SURE TO BE 


A PEER OF THE FIRST QUALITY TO ME, 


ORACE, Juvenal, Boileau, and 

indeed the greateſt writers in al- 
moſt every age, have expoſed with all 
the ſtrength of wit and good ſenſe, the 
vanity of a man's valuing himſelf upon 
his anceſtors, and endeavoured to ſhew 
that true nobility conſiſts in virtue, not 
in birth. With ſubmiſſion, however, 
to ſo many great authorities, I think 
they have puſhed this matter a little too 
far. We ought in gratitude to honour 
the poſterity of thoſe who have raiſed 
either the intereſt or reputation of their 
country; and by whoſe Jahours we our- 
{elves are more happy, wiſe, or virtuous, 
than we ſhould have been without them. 
Beſides, naturally ſpeaking, a man bids 
fairer for greatneſs of ſoul, who 1s the 
deſcendant of worthy anceſtors, and has 
good blood in his veins, than one who 
is come of an ignoble and obſcure pa- 
rentage. For theſe reaſons, I think a 
man of merit, who is derived from an 
illuſtrious line, is very juſtly to be re- 
garded more than a man of equal merit, 
who has no claim to hereditary honours, 
Nay, I think thoſe who are indifferent 
in themſelves, and have nothing elſe to 
diſtinguiſh them but the virtues of their 
forefathers, are to be looked upon with 
a degree of veneration even upon that 
account, and to be more reſpected than 
the common run of men who are of low 
and vulgar extraction. 

After having thus aſcribed due ho- 
nours to birth and parentage, I muſt 
however take notice of thoſe who arro- 
gate to themſelves more honours than 
are due to them on this account, The 
firſt are ſuch who are not enough ſen- 
ſible that vice and ignorance taint the 
blood, and that an unworthy behaviour 
degrades and diſennobles a man in the 
eye of the world, as much as birth and 
family aggrandize and exalt him. 

The ſecond are thoſe who believe a 
new man of an elevated merit is not 
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more to he honoured than an inſignifi- 
cant and worthleſs man who is deſcend- 
ed from a long line of patriots and he- 
roes: or, in other words, behold with 
contempt a perſon who is tuch a man as 
the firit founder of their family was, 
upon whole reputation they value them- 
ſelves. 

But 1 ſhall chiefly apply myſelf to 
thoſe whoſe quality fits uppermoſt in all 
their diſcourſes and behaviour. An 
empty man, of a great family, is a cre1- 
ture that is ſcarce converſible. You 
read his anceſtry in his ſmile, in his air, 
in his eye-brow. He has indeed no- 
thing but his nobility to give employ- 
ment to his thoughts. Rank and pre- 
cedency are the important points which 
he is always diſcuſſing within himſelf. 
A gentleman of this turn began at ech 
in one of King Charics's parliaments : 
© Sir, I had the honour to be horn at a 
time — Upon which a rough honeft 
gentleman took him up ſhort “ Lend 
fain know what that gentleman means? 
Is there any one in the houſe that has 
not had the honour to be born as well 
as himſelf?' The good ſenſe which 
reigns in our nation has pretty well de- 
ſtroyed this ſtarched behaviour among 
men wito have ſeen the world, and know 
that every gentleman will be treated 
upon a foot of equality. But there are 
many who have had their education 
ameng women, dependents, or flatter- 
ers, that loſe all the reſpect which would 
otherwiſe be paid them, by being too 
aſſiduous in procuring it. 


My Lord Froth has been ſo educated 
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He meaſures out his bow 
to the degree of the perſon he converſes 
with, I have ſeen him in every incli- 
nation of the body, from a familiar nod 
to the low ſtoop in the ſalutation ſign. 
I rememher five of us, who were ac- 
quainted 
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quainted with one another, met together 
one morning at his lodgings, when a 
wag of the company was ſaying, it 
would be worth while to obſerve how 
he would diſtinguiſh us at his firſt en- 
trance. Accordingly he no ſooner came 
into the room, but caſting his eye about 
My lord ſuch a one, ſays he, * your 
* moſt humble ſervant.— Sir Richard, 
your humble ſervant.—Your ſervant, 
Mr. Ironfide.-Mr. Ducker, how do 
© you do?—Ha! Frank, are you there?” 

There is nothing more ealy than to 
diſcover a man whoſe heart is full of 
his family. Wenk minds that have im- 
bibed a ſtrong tin Rure of the nurſery, 
younger brothers that have been brought 
up to nothing, ſuperannuated retainers 
to a great houſe, have generally their 
thoughts taken up with little elſe, 

I had, ſome vears ago, an aunt of my 
own, by name Mrs. Martha Ironſide, 
who would never marry beneath herſelf, 
and is ſuppoſed to have died a maid in 
the eighticth year of her age. She was 
the chronicle of our family, and paſſed 
away the greateſt part of the laſt forty 
years of her life in recounting the anti- 
quity, marriages, exploits, and alliances 
of the Ironſides. Mrs. Martha con- 
verſed generally with a knot of old vir- 
8 who were likewiſe of good fami- 

ies, and had been very cruel all the be- 
ginning of the laſt century. They were 
every one of them as proud as Lucifer, 
but ſaid their prayers twice a day, and 
in all other reſpects were the beſt wo- 
men in the world. If they ſaw a fine 
petticoat at church, they immediately 
took to pieces the pedigree of her that 
wore it, and would lift up their eyes to 
heaven at the confidence of the ſaucy 
minx, when they found ſhe was an ho- 
neſt tradeſman's daughter. It is im- 
poſſible to deſcribe the pious indignation 
that would riſe in them at the ſight of a 
man who lived plentifully on an eſtate 
of his own getting. They were tran(- 
ported with zeal beyond meaſure, if they 


heard of a young woman's matching in- 
to a great family upon account of her 
beauty, her merit, or her money, In 
ſhort, there was not a female within 
ten miles of them that was in poſſet- 
Hon of a gold watch, a pearl necklace, 
or piece of Mecklin lace, but they ex- 
amined her title to it. My aunt Mar- 
tha uſed to chide me very frequently for 
not tufficiently valuing myſelf, She 
would not eat a bit all dinner-time, it 
at an invitation ſhe found the had been 
ſeated below herſelf; and would frown 
upon me for an hour together, if ſhe 
ſaw me give place to any man under a 
baronet. As I was once talking to her 
of a wealthy citizen whom ſhe had re- 
fuſed in her youth, ſhe declared to me 
with great warmth, that ſhe preferred a 
man of quality in his ſhirt, to the rickeſt 
man upon the Change in a coach ant 
fix. She pretended that our family was 
nearly related by tne mother's fide to 
half a dozen peers; but as none of them 
knew any thing of the matter, we al- 
ways kept it as a fecret among ourle] ves, 
A little before her death ſhe was recit- 
ing to m 
but dwelling a little longer than ordi— 
nary upon the actions of Sir Gilbert 
Ironſide, who had a horſe ſhot under 
him at Edgehill fight, I gave an unfor- 
tunate * Piſn!' and aſked, What was all 
this t me? Upon which ſhe retired to 
her cloſet, and fell a ſcribbling tor three 
hours together, in which time, as Haf- 
terwards found, ſhe ſtruck me out of 
her will, and left all ſhe had to my ſiſter 
Margaret, a wheedling baggage, that 
uſed to be aſking queſtions about her 
great grandfather from morning to night, 
She now lies buried among the family 
of the Ironfides, with a ſtone over her, 
acquainting the reader, that ſhe dicd at 
the age of eighty years, a ſpinſter, and 
that ſhe was deſcended of the ancient 
family of the Ironſides. After which 
follows the genealogy drawn up by her 
own hand. (7 
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INCENDITQUE ANIMUM FAME VENIENTIS AMORE, 
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AND FIRES HIS MIND WITH LOVE OF FUTURE FAME, 


HERE is nothing which I ſtudy 
fo much in the courſe of theſe my 


daily diſſertations as variety. By this 


means every one of my readers is ſure 
ſome time or other to find a ſubject that 
pleaſes him, and almoſt every paper has 

ſome 


hiſtory of my forefathers; 
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ſome particular ſet of men for it's ad- 
yocates. Inſtead of ſeeing the number 
of my papers every day increaſing, they 
would quickly lie as a drug upon my 
hands, did not I take care to keep up 
the appetite of my guelts, and quicken 
it from time to time by ſomething new 
and unexpected. In ſhort, I endeavour 
to treat my reader in the fame manner as 
Eve does the angel in that beautiful de- 
ſcription of Milton— 


So ſaying, with diſpatchful looks in haſte 
She turns, on hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chuſe for delicacy belt; 
What order, ſo contrived as not to mix 
Taſtes, not well joined, inelegant; but bring 
Taſte after taſte, upheld with kindlieſt change. 


Whatever earth, all-bearing mother, yields 


In India Eaſt or Weſt, or middle ſhore; 
In Pontus or the Punic coaſt, or where 
Alcinous reign'd; fruit of all kinds, in coat 
Rough or ſmooth-1ined, or bearded huſk, or 
ſhel;, 

She-gathers, tribute large, and on the board 
Heaps with unſparing hand. 

Fir TH Book. 

If by this method I can furniſh out a 
Splendida farago, according to the com- 
pliment lately paid me in a fine poem 
publiſhed among the exerciſes of the laſt 
Oxford act; I have gained the end which 
I propoſe to myſelf. 

In my yeſterday's paper, I ſhewed 
how the actions of our anceſtors and 
forefathers ſhould excite us to every 
thing that is great and virtuous. I ſhall 
here obſerve, that a regard to our poſte- 
rity, and thoſe who are to deſcend from 
us, ought to have the ſame kind of in- 
fluence on a generous mind. A noble 
ſoul would rather die than commit an 
action that ſhould maice his children 
bluſh when he is in his grave, and be 
looked upon as a reproach to thoſe who 
ſhall live a hundred years after him. 
On the contrary, nothing can be a more 
pleaſing thought to a man of eminence, 
than to conſider that his poſterity, who 
lie many removes from him, ſhall make 
their boaſts of his virtues, and be ho- 
noured for his ſake, 

Virgil repreſents this conſideration as 
an incentive of glory to ZEneas, when, 
after having ſhewn him the race ot he- 
roes who were to deſcend from him, 
Anchiſes adds, with a noble warmth 


Et dubitamus adbuc virtutem extendere fact is? 
Ex. 6. V. 8 6. 


And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 
The paths of honour?? DRYDEN, 


Since I have mentioned-this paſſage 
in Virgil, where ZEneas was entertained 
with the view of his great deſcendants, 
I cannot forbear obſerving a particular 
beauty, which I do not know that an 
one has taken notice of. The liſt which 
he has there drawn up was in general 
to do honour to the Roman name, but 
more particularly to compliment Au- 
guſtus. For this reaſon, Anchiſes, who 
ſhews neus moſt of the reſt of his de- 
ſcendants in the fame order that they 
were to make their appearance in the 
world, breaks his method for the ſake 
of Auguſtus, whom he ſingles out im- 
mediately after having mentioned Ro- 
mulus, as the moſt illuſtrious perſon 
who was to rife in that empire which 
the other had founded. He was impa- 
tient to deſcribe his poſterity raiſed to 
the utmoſt pitch of glory, and therefore 
paſſes over all the reſt to come at this 
great man, whom by this means he im- 
plicitly repreſents as making the moſt 
conſpicuous figure among them. By 
this artifice the poet did not only give 
his emperor the greateſt praiſe he could 
beſtow upon him; but hindered his 
reader from drawing a parallel, which 
would have been diſadvantageous to 
him, had he been celebrated in his pro-' 
per place, that is, after Pompey and Cæ- 
tar, who each of them eclipſed the other 
in military glory. 

Though there have been finer things 
ſpoken of Auguſtus than of any other 
man, all the wits of his age having tried 
to out- rival one another on that ſubject; 
he never received a compliment, which 
in my opinion, can be compared, fer 
ſublimity of thought, to that which the 
poct here makes him. The Engliſh 
reader may ſee a famt ſhadow of it in 
Mr. Dryden's tranilation, for the ori- 
ginal is inimitable. 


Hic Ir, Hic , Se. EE. 6. V. 791. 


But next behold the youth of form divine, 

Ceſar himſelf, exaited in his line; 

Auguſtus, promis'd oft, and long forstold, 

Sent to the realm that Saturn rul'd of old; 

Born to reſtore a better age of gold. 5 

Afric, and India, ſhall his pow'r obey, 

He ſholl extend his pro; agated ſway 

Beyond the ſolar year, without the 1 
Way, 

Where Atlas turns the rolling heav'ns around, 

And his broad ſhoulders with their lights are 
crown d. 

At his foreſeen approach, already quake 

The Caſpian kingdoms and Mzao!ian lake. 


Their 
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Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar; 

And threat'ning oracles denounce the war, 

Nile hears him knocking at his ſev 'nfold gates; 

And ſeeks his hidden ſpring, and fears his ne- 
phew's fate: 


Nor Hercules more lands or labours knew, 


Not though the brazen-footed hind he ſlew; 
Freed Erymanthus from the foaming boar; 
And dipp'd. his arrows in Lernzan gore. 
Nor Bacchus, turning from his Indian war, 
By tigers drawn triumphant in his car; 
From Niſus top deſcending on the plains, 
With curling vines around his purple reins. 
And doubt we yet through dangers to purſue 
T he paths of honour? 


J could ſhew out of other poets the 
fame kind of viſion as this in Virgil, 
wherein the chief perſons of the poem 
have been entertained with the fight of 
thoſe who were to deſcend from them: 
but inſtead of that, I ſhall conclude with 
a Rabbinical ſtory, which has in it the 
oriental way of thinking, and 1s there- 
fore very amuſing. | 

Adam, ſay the Rabbins, * a little 
© after his creation, was preſented with 
* a view of all thoſe fouls who were to 
© be united to human bodies, and take 
their tun after him upon the earth, 
© Among others, the viſion ſet before 
© him the ſoul of David. Our great 
* anceſtor was tranſported at the fight of 
© fo beautiful an apparition; but, to his 


* unſpeakable grief, was informed that 
it was not to be converſant among 
* men the ſpace of one year, 


Ofter.dent terris hunc tantim fata, neque ultrd 
E Je ſinent EN. G. v. 869. 


This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 
Shall juſt be ſhewn on earth, and ſnatch'd 
away. DayDEN. 


Adam, to procure a longer life for 
ſo fine a piece of human nature, begged 
that threeſcore and ten years (which 
he heard would be the age of man in 
David's time) might be taken out of 
his own life, and added to that of Da- 
vid. Accordingly,” ſay the Rabbins, 
Adam falls ſhort of a thouſand years, 
which was to have been the compleat 
term of his life, by juſt ſo many years 
as make up the life of David: Adam 
having lived 930 years, and David 70.” 
This {tory was invented to ſhew the 
high opinion which the Rabbins enter- 
tuned of this man after God's own heart, 
whom the prophet, who was his own 
contemporary, could not mention with - 
out rapture, where he records the lait 
poetical compoſition of David—* of Pa- 
* vid the ſon of Jeſſe, of the man who 
© was raiſed up on high, of the anointed 
© of the God of Jacob, of the ſweet 
pfalmiſt of Iirael,” (5 


G . k . 6. Aa 


Ne C XXXIX. THURSDAY, AUGUST 20. 


—ů [  ISCA FIDES FACTOQO, SED FAMAFPERENNIS. 


VIGO. EN. 9. v. 79 


ru FACT, THRO' LENGTH OF TIME ORSCURE, 
IS HARD TO FALTH: YET SHALL THE SAME ENDURE, 


MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 
Find that every body 1s very much 
delighted with the voice of your 

Lion, His roarings againſt the tucker 
have been moſt melodious and empha- 
tical, It is to be hoped, that the ladies 
will take warning by them, and not 

rovoke him to greater outrages; for I 
obſerve, that your Lion, as you your- 
ſelf have told us, is made up of mouth 
and paws. For my own part, I have 
long conſidered with myſelt how I might 
expreſs my gratitude to this noble ani- 
mal, that has ſo much the gœod of our 
country at his heart. After many 
thoughts on this ſubject, I have at 


DzyYDEN, 


length reſolved to do honour to him, by 
compiling an hiſtory of his ſpecies, and 
extracting out of all authors whatever 
may redound to his reputation. In the 
proſecution of this deſign, I ſhall have 
no manner of regard to what ZEſop has 
ſaid upon the ſubject, whom I look 
upon to have been a republican by the 
unworthy treatment which he often gives 
to the king of beaſts, and whom, if J 
had time, I could convi&t of falſhood 
and forgery in almoſt every matter of 
fact which he has related of this gene- 
rous animal. Your romance writers 
are likewiſe a ſet of men whoſe autho- 
rity I ſhall build upon very little in this 

| Cale, 
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caſe. They all of them are born with 
a particular antipathy to Lions, and 
give them no more quarter than they do 
giants, wherever they chance to meet 
them. There 1s not one of the ſeven 
champions, but when he has nothing 
elſe to do, encounters with a Lion, and 
you may he ſure always gets the better 
of him. <n ſhort, a knight-errant lives 
in a perpetual ſtate of enmity with this 
noble creature, and hates him more than 
all things upon the earth, except a dra- 
gon. Had the ſtories recorded of them by 
- theſe writers been true, the whole ſpe- 
cies would have been deſtroyed before 
now. After having thus renounced all 
fabulous authorities, I ſhall begin my 
memoirs of the Lion with a ſtory re- 
Jated of him by Aulus Gellius, and ex- 
tracted by him out of Dion Caſſius, an 
hiſtorian of undoubted veracity. It is 
the famous ſtory of Androcles the Ro- 
man ſlave, which I premiſe for the ſake 
of my learned reader, who needs go no 
farther in it, if he has read it already. 
Androcles was the flave of a noble 
Roman who was proconſul- of Afric. 
He had been guilty of a fault, for which 
his maſter would have put him to death, 
had not he found an opportunity to eſcape 
out of his hands, and fled into the de- 
farts of Numidia, * As he was wander- 
ing among the barren ſands, and almoſt 
dead with heat and hunger, he ſaw a 
cave in the fide of a rock. He went 
into it, and finding at the farther end 
of it a place to fit down upon, reſted 
there for {ome time. At length, to his 
great ſurprize, a huge overgrown Lion 
entered at the mouth of the cave, and 
ſeeing a man at the upper end of it, im- 
mediately made towards him. An- 
drocles gave himſelf for gone; but the 
Lion, inſtead of treating him as he ex- 
pected, laid his paw upon his lap, and 
with a complaining kind of voice fell a 
licking his hand. Androcles, after 
having recovered himſelf a little from 
the fright he was in, obſerved the Lion's 
pa to he exceedingly ſwelled by a large 
thorn that ſtuck in it. He immediately 
pulled it out, and by ſquee: ing the paw 
very gently, made a great deal of cor- 
rupt matter run out of it, which pro- 
bably freed the Lion from the great an- 
uith he had felt ſome time before. 
Phe Lion left him upon receiving this 
good office from him, and ſoon after 
feturned with a fawn which he had juſt 
killed. This he laid down at the tect 
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of his benefaQor, and went off again in 
eder, of his prey. Androcles, after 

aving ſodden the fleſh of it by the ſun, 
ſubſiſted upon it until the Lion had ſup- 
plied him with another, He lived many 
days in this frightful ſolitude, the Lion 
catering for him with great aſſiduity. 
Being tired at length with this ſavage 
lociety, he was reſolved to deliver him- 
ſelf up into his maſter's hands, and ſuf- 
ter the worſt effects of his diſpleaſure, 
rather than be thus driven out from 
mankind. His maſter, as was cuſto- 
mary for the proconſul of Africa, vas 
at that time getting together a preſent of 
all the largeſt Lions that could be found 
in the country, in order to ſend theru 
to Rome, that they might furniſh out 
a ſhow to the Roman pcople. Upon 
his poor ſlave's ſurrendering himſelf in- 
to his hands, he ordered him to be car- 
ried away to Rome as ſoon as the Lions 
were in readineſs to be ſent, and that 
for his crime he ſhould be expoſed to 
fight with one of the Lions in the am- 
phitheatre, as uſual, for the diverſion 
of the people. This was all performed 
accordingly. Androcles, after ſuch a 
ſtrange run of fortune, was now in the 
area of the theatre amidſt thouſands of 
ſpectators, expecting every moment when 
his antagoniſt would come out upon 
him. At length, a huge monſtrous 
Lion leaped out from the place where 
he had been kept hungry for the ſhow. 
He advanced with great rage towards 
the man, but on a ſudden, after having 
regarded him a little wiſtfully, fell to 
the ground, and crept towards his feet 
with all the ſigns of blandiſhment and 
careſs. Androcles, after a ſhort pauſe, 
diſcovered that it was his old Numidian 
friend, and immediately renewed his ac- 
quaintance with him. Their mutual 
congratulations were very ſurprizing to 
the beholders, who, upon hearing an 
account of the whole matter from An- 
drocles, ordered him to be pardoned, 
and the Lion to be given up into his 
poſſeſſion. Androcles returned at Rome 
the civilities which he had received trom 
him in the deſarts of Afric. Dion Cal» 
ſius ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the man 
leading the Lion about the ſtreets of 
Rome, the people every where gathering 
about them, and repeating to one an- 


other. Hic eft leo hoſpes hominis, hic eff 


© homo medicus leonts.— This is the Lion 
© who was the man's hoſtz this is the 
man who was the Lion's phyſician. [P 
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Ne CXL. FRIDAY, AUGUST 21. 


QUIBUS INCENDI JAM FRIGIDUS vo 


LAOMEDONTIADES, VEL NESTCKIS HERNIA POSSIT. 


Juv. SAT. 6, Vo 324 


A *IGHT, MIGHT THAW OLD PRIAM'S FROZEN AGE, 
AND WARM EVN NESTOR INTO AMOROUS RAGE. 


1 Have lately received a letter from an 
L altrologer in Moorſields, which I 
have read with great ſatisfaction. He 
obſerves to me, that my Lion at But- 
ton's coffee - houſe was very luckily exe&- 
ed in the very month when the ſun was 
m Leo. He further adds, that upon 
converſing with the above-mentioned 
Mr. Button, whoſe other name he ob- 
ſerves is Daniel, (a good omen ſtill with 
regard to the Lion his cohabitant) he 
had diſcovered the very hour in which 
the ſaid Lion was ſet up; and that by 
the help of other lights, which he had 
received from the {aid Mr. Button, he 
had been enabled to calculate the nati- 
vity of the Lion, This myſterious phi- 
tolopher acquaints me, that the ſign of 
Leo in the heavens immediately precedes 
that of Virgo, By which,” ſays he, is 
* fignifzed the natural love and friend- 
* ſhip the Lion bears to virginity; and 
* not only to virginity, but to ſuch ma- 
* trons likewiſe as are pure and unſpot- 
ted: from whence he foretels the good 
influence which the roarings of my Lion 
are likely to have over the temale world, 
for the purifying of their behaviour, 
and betterirg of their manners. He 
then procecc's to inform me, that in 


the moſt exact aſtrological ſchemes, the 


Lion is obſerved to affect, in a more 
particular manner, the legs and the 
neck, as well as to allay the power of 
the ſcorpion in thoſe parts which are al- 
lotted to that fiery conſtellation. From 


hence he very naturally prognoſticates, 


that my Lion will meet with great ſuc- 
ceſs in the attacks he has made on the 
untuckered ſtays and ſhort petticoat; 
and that, in a few months, there will 
not be a female boſom or ancle unco- 
vered in Great Britain. He concludes, 
that by the rules of his art he foreſaw 
five years ago, that both the Pope aud 


myſelf ſhould about this time unite our 


endeavours in this particular, and that 
fundry mutations and revolutions would 
happen in the female dreſs, 


I have another letter by me from a 
perſon of a more volatile and airy genius, 
who, finding this great propenſion in 
the fair-ſex to go uncovered, and think - 
ing it impoſſible to reclaim them entirely 
from it, is for compounding the matter 
with them, and finding out a middie 
expedient between nakedneſs and cloath- 
ing. He propoles, therefore, that they 
ſhould imitate their great grandmothers 
the Briths or Pitts, and paint the parts 
of their bodies which are uncovered with 
ſuch figures as ſhall be moſt to their 
fancy. The boſom of the coquette, 
ſays he, may bear the figure of a 
* Cupid,. with a bow in his hand, and 
© his arrow upon the ſtring. The prude 
© might have a Pallas, with a ſhield 
© and Gorgon's head.* In ſhort, by 
this method, he thinks every woman 
might make very agreeable diſcoveriez 
of herſelf, and at the ſame time ſhew us 
what ſhe would be at. But, by my 
correſpondent's good leave, I can by no 
means conſent to ſpoil the ſkin of my 
pretty countrywomen. They could find 
no colours half ſo charming as tho{e 
which are natural to them; and though, 
like the old Pigs, they painted the fun 
itſelf upon their bodies, they would {til} 
change for the worſe, and conceal ſome- 
thing more beautiful than what they 
exhibited. 

I ſhall therefore perſiſt in my firſt de- 
ſign, and endeavour to bring about the 
reformation in neck and legs, which ! 
have ſo Jong aimed at, Let them but 
raiſe their ſtays and let down their pet- 
ticoats, and I have done, However, 
as 1 will give them ſpace to conſider cf 
it, I deſign this for the laſt time that 
my Lion ſhall roar upon the ſubject 
during this ſeaſon, which I give public 
notice of for the take of my correſpond- 
ents, that they may not be at an un- 
neceſſary trouble or expence in furniſh- 
ing me with any informations _— 
to the tucker before the beginning 0 
next winter, when I may agam —— 

that 
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that point, if T find occaſion for it. I 
ſhall not, however, let it drop without 
acquainting my reader, that I have 
written a letter to the Pope upon it, in 
order to encourage him in his preſent 
good intentions, and that we may a& hy 


concert in this matter. 


Here follows 
the copy of my letter: 


TO POPE CLEMENT THE EFIGHTH, 
NESTOR IRONSIDE, GREETING, 


DEAR BROTHER, 


Have heard, with great ſatisfaction, 

that you have forbidden your prieſts 
to confeſs any woman who appears be- 
fore them without a tucker, in which 
you pleaſe me well. I do agree with 
vou, that it is impoſſible for the good 
man to diſcharge his office as he ought, 
who gives an ear to thoſe alluring peni— 
tents that diſcover their hearts and necks 
to him at the fame time. I am labour 
ing as much as in me lies to ſtir up the 
lame ſpirit of modeſty among the wo- 
men of this iſland, an] ſhould be glad 
we might aſſiſt one another in ſo good a 
work. In order to it, I deſire that you 
would ſend me over the length of a Ro- 
man lady's neck, as it ſtood before your 
late prohibition. We have ſome here 
who have necks of one, two, and three 
feet in length; ſome that have necks 
which reach down to their middles; and, 
indeed, ſome who may he ſaid to be all 
neck and no body. I hope, at the ſame 
time you obſerve the ſtays of your fe- 


28 


male ſubjects, that you have alſo an eve 
to their petticoats, which riſe in this 
iſland daily. When the petticoat reaches 
but to the knee, and the ſtays fall to 
the fifth rib, (which I hear is to be the 
ſtandard of each, as it has been lately 
ſettled in a junto of the lex) I will take 
care to {end you one of either fort, which 
I advertiſe you of before-hand, that you 
may not compute the ſtature of our 
Engliſh women from the length of their 
garments. In the mean time, I have 
deſired the matter of a veſſel, who tells 
me that he ſhall touch at Civita Vecchia, 
to preſent you with a certain female 
machine, which, I believe, will puzzle 
your infallibility to diſcover the uſe of 
it. Not to keep you in ſuſpence, it, is 
what we call in this country a hoo 
petticoat. I ſhall only beg of you to let 
me know whether you find any garment 
of this nature among all the relics of 
your female ſuints, and in particular, 
whether it was ever worn by any of 
your twenty thouſand virgin martyrs. 
Yours, #/que ed aras, 

NESTOR IRONSIDE, 


I muſt not diſmiſs this letter without 
declaring myſelf a good Proteltant, as I 
hint in the ſubſcribing part of it. This 
I think neceſſary to take notice of, left 
I ſhould be accuſed by an author of 
unoxampled ſtupidity, for correſponding 


* 
- 


with the head of the Romith church. 


(> 


No CXLI. SATURDAY, AUGUST 22, 


FRANGE, MISER, CAL A?*10S, VICILATAQUE PROELIA DELE, 
QUI FACIS IN PARVA SUBLIMIA CARMINA C EI. L A, 
UT DIGNUS VENIAS HEDERIS, ET IMAGINE MACRA- 


Dc 


Juv. SAT. 7. v. 27» 


LET FLAMES ON YOUR UNLUCKY PAPERS PREY, 

OR MOTHS THRO) WRITTEN PAGES EAT THEIR WAY}; 
YOUR WARS, YOUR LOVES, YOUR PRAISES BE FORGOT; 
AND MAKE OF ALL AN UNIVERSAL BLOT—— 
THE REST IS EMPTY PRAISE, AN IVY CROWNg 


OR THE LEANSTATUE OF A MEAN RENOWN, 


6 IT, faith the Biſhop of Ro- 

cheſter, in his elegant ſermon 
againſt the ſcorner, * as it implies a cer- 
£ tain uncommon reach and vivacity ot 
© thought, is an excellent talent, very 
fit to he employed in the ſearch of 
truth, and very capable of aſſiſting us 
to diſcern and embrace it. I thall 


„„ „ 
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take leave to carry this obj ration far- 
ther into common life, and remark, that 
it is a faculty, when properly directed, 
very fit to recommend young perſons to 
the favour of ſuch patrons as are ge- 
nerouſly ſtudious to promote the intereſt 
of politeneſs, and the honour of their 
country. I am therefore much grieved 
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to hear the frequent complaints of ſome 
riſing authors whom J have taken under 
my guardianſhip. Since my circum- 


ſtances will not allow me to give them 


due encouragement, I muſt take upon 
me the perſon of a philoſopher, and 
make them a preſent of my advice, I 
would not have any poet whatſoever, 
who 1s nat bora to five hundred a year, 
deliver himſelf up to wit, but as it is 
ſubſervient to the improvement of his 
fortune. This talent is uſeful in all 
profeſſions, and ſhould be conſidered not 
as a wife, but as an attendant. Let 
them take an old man's word; the deſire 
of fame grows languid in a few years, 
and thoughts of eaſe and convenience 


eraſe the fairy images of glory and ho- 


„* 


nour. Even thoſe who have ſucceeded 
both in fame and fortune, look back on 
the petty trifles of their youth with 


ſome regret, when their minds are turned 


to more exalted and uſeful ſpeculations. 


This is admirably expreſſed in the fol- 


lowing lines, by an author whom I have 
formerly done juſtice to on the account 
of his paſtoral poems. 


In ſearch of wiſdom far from wit I fly; 
Wit is a harlot, beauteous to the eye, 

In whoſe bewitching arms our early time 
We waſte, and vigour of our youthful prime: 
But when reflection comes with riper years, 


And manhood with a thoughtful brow ap- 


pears; 
We caſt the miſtreſs off to take a wife, 
And, wed to wiſdom, lead a happy life. 


A paſſage which happened to me ſome 


Fears ago, confirmed ſeveral maxims of 


frugality in my mind. A woollen- 
draper of my acquaintance, remarkable 
for his learning and good-nature, pulled 
out his pocket-book, wherein he ſhewed 
me at the one end ſeveral well-choſen 
mottos, and ſeveral patterns of cloth at 
the other. T, like a well-bred man, 
E both forts of goods: wherenpon 
e tore out the mottos, and generouſly 
gave them to me; but, with great pru- 
dence, put up the patterns in his pocket 
again. 
I am ſenſible that any accounts of my 
own ſecret hiſtory can have but little 


weight with young men of ſanguine ex- 


pectations. TI ſhall therefore take this 
opportunity to preſent my wards with 
the hiſtory of an ancient Greek poet, 
which was ſent me from the library of 
Fez, and is to be found there in the end 
of a very ancient manuſcript of Homer's 
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works, which was brought by the bar. 
barians from Conſtantinople. The name 
of the poet is torn out, nor have the 
critics yet determined it, I have faith- 
fully tranſlated part of it, and deſire that 
it may be diligently peruſed by all men 
who deſign to live by their wits, 
© I was born at the foot of a certain 
mountain in Greece called Parnaſſus, 
where the country is remarkably de- 
licions. My mother, while the was 
with child of me,. longed for laurel 
leaves; and as I lay in my cradle, a 
{warm of bees ſettled about my mouth, 
without doing me any injury. Theſe 
were looked upon as preſages of my 
being a great man; and the early pro- 
miſes I gave of a quick wit and lively 
fancy, confirmed the high opinion my 
friends had conceived of me. It would 
be an idle tale to relate the trifling ad- 
ventures of my youth, until I arrived 
at my twentieth year. It was then 
that the love I bore to a beautiful 
young virgin, with whom I had inno- 
cently and familiarly converſed from 
my childnood, became the public talk 
of our village. I was ſo taken up 
with my paſhon, that I entirely neg- 
lefted all other affairs: and though 
the daughter of Machaon the phyſfi- 
ctan, and a rich heireſs, the daughter 
of a famous Grecian orator, were of- 
ſered me in marriage, I peremptorily 
refuſed both the matches, and raſhly 
vowed to live and die with the lovely 
Polyhymnia. In vain did my parents 
remonttrate to me, that the tradition 
of her being deſcended from the gods 
was too poor a portion for one of my 
narrow fortnnes; that, except her fine 
green-houſe and garden, ſhe had not 
one foot of land; and though fne ſhould 
gain the law-ſuit about the ſummit of 
Parnaſſus, (which yet had many pre- 
tenders to it) that the air was ſo bleak 
there, and the ground ſo barren, that 
it would certainly ſtarve the paſſeſſor. 
I fear my obſftinacy in this particular 
broke my mother's heart, who died a 
ſhort time after, and was ſoon followed 
by my father. 
© I now found myſelf at liberty; and, 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of 4 
great many rivals, I won and enjoyec 
Polyhymnia. Our amour was known 
to the whole country, and all who 
law, extolled the beauty of my mil- 
treſs, and pronounced me happy in 


the poſſeſſion of fo many charms. We 
lived 
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lived in great ſplendor and gaietv, I 
being per ſuaded that high living Wiis 
neceſſary to keep up my reputation 
and the beauty of my miſtrets; trom 
whom I had daily expeRations given 
me of a poſt in the government, or 
ſome laviſh pretent from the great 
men of our commonwealth. I-was 
ſo proud of my partner, that I was 
zerpetually bringing company to {ee 
an and was a little tireſome to my 
acquaintance, by talking adder ually 
of her ſeveral beauties. She herſelf 
had a moſt exalted conce!: 0 of her 
charms, and often invited the ladies 
to alk their opinions of her dreſs; 
which if they diſapproved in any par- 
ticular, ſhe called them a pack of en- 
vious, inſipid things, and ridiculed 
them in all companies. She had a de- 
licate ſet of teeth, which appeared moſt 
to advantage when {he was angry; and 
therefore ſhe was very often in a pat- 
ſion. By this imprudent behaviour, 
when we had run out of our money, 
we had no living foul to betriend us; 
and every body cried out, It was a 
judgment upon me, for being a ſlave 
to ſuch a proud minx, luch a conceited 
huſſy. 
© I loved her paſſionately, and ex- 
claimed againſt a blind and injudi- 
cious world. Beſides, I had ſeveral 
children by her, and was likely ſtill to 
have more; for I always thought the 
youngeſt the moſt beautiful. I muſt 
not forget that a certain great lord 
offered me a conſiderable ſum in my 
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neceſſity, to have the reputation of fa- 
thering one of them; but I rejected 
his offer with diſdain. In order to 
ſupport her family and vanities, ſhe 
carried me to Athens; where the put 
me upon a hundred pranks to get mo- 
ney. Sometimes ſhe dreſſed me in an 
antic robe, and placed a diadem on 
my head, and made me gather a mob 
about me by talking in a bluſtering 
tone, and unintelligible language. 
Sometimes ſhe made me foam at the 
mouth, roll my eyes, invoke the gods, 
and a a ſort of madneſs which the 
Athenians call the Pindariſm. At 
another time ſhe put a ſheep-hook into 
my hand, and drove me round my 
garret, calling it the plans of Arca- 
dia. When theſe projects failed, ſhe 
gave out, with great ſucceſs, that I 
was an old aſtrologer; after that, a 
dumb manz and, laſt of all, the made 
me pats for a Lon; 

© It may ſeem (range, that, after fo 
tedious a ſlavery, I thould ever get my 
freedom. But ſo it happened, that 
during the three laſt transformations, 
I grew acquamted with the Lady $0- 
phia, whote ſuperior charms cooled 
my paſſion for Polyhymniaz infomuch 
that forme envious lull fellows gave it 
out, my miſtreſs had jiited and leit 
me. But the ſlanders of my enemies 
were hlenced by my public ef {poulal of 
Sophia; who, with a greatneſs of ſoul, 
void of all jealouty, had taken Poly- 
hymnia for her woman, and is dreſſed 


by her every day,” 


MONDAY, AUGUST 24. 
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-u JN RATE I... PFAcF, 
AND WASTEFUL RIOT, WHOSE DFSTRUCTIYVYE CHARMS 


REVENGE THE VANQUISH'D 


EING obliged, at preſent, to at- 
tend a particular affair of my own, 


I do empower my printer to look into 
the Arcana ot the Lion, and ſelect out 
of them ſuch as may be of public utility; 
and Mr. Button 1s hereby authoriſed 
and commanded to give my ſaid printer 
free ingreſs 1nd egr el to the Lion, with- 
out any hindrance, let, or "moleſtation 
whatſoever, until ſuch time as he ſhall 
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receive orders to the contrary. And 
for Io doing this ſhall be his warrant. 


NzsTOR IRONSIDE. 


By 'virtue of the foregoing order, the 
Lion has been carefully examined, 
and the two following papers being 
found upon him, are thought very 


proper for public uſe, 


GIVEN 
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GIVEN IN AT THE LION's MOUTH 
AT SIX OF THE CLOCK IN THE 
MORNING. 


Mx. TRONSIDE, 


I Came very early this morning to rouſe 
your Lion, thinking it the propereſt 
time to offer him traſh when his ſtomach 
was empty and ſharp ſet; and being 
informed too that he is ſo very modeſt, 
as to be ſhy of ſwallowing any thing be- 
fore much company, and not without 
tome other politic views, the principal 
of which was, that his digeſtion being 
then the moſt keen and vigorous, it 
might probably refine this raw piece 
from ſeveral of it's crudities, and ſo 
make it proper food for his matter; for 
as great princes keep their taſter, ſo I 
perceive you keep your digeſter, having 
an appetite peculiarly turned for delica- 
cies. If a fellow-feeling and ſimilitude 
of employment, are any motives to en- 
gaze your attention, I may for once 
rn myſelf a favourable hearing. 
y the account you have given us of the 
Sparkler, and your other temale wards, 
I am pretty confident you cannot be a 
ſtranger to the many great difficulties 
there are in weaning a young lady's in- 
clination from a frolic which ſhe is fully 
bent upon, I am Guardian to a young 
heireſs, whoſe conduct I am more than 
ordinarily ſolicitous to keep ſteady in the 
flippery age we live in. I mutt confeſs 
Miſs hath hitherto been very tractable 
and toward, conſidering ſhe is an heireſs, 
and now upon the brink of fifteen: but 
here of late Tom Whirligig has fo turn- 
ed her head with the gallantries of a late 
maſquerade, (which no doubt Tom, ac- 
cording to his uſual vivacity, ſet forth 
in all it's gayeſt colours) that the young 
creature has been perfectiy giddy ever 
bnce, and ſo ſet agog with the thoughts 
of it, that J am teazed to death by her 
importuning me to let her go to the 
next. In the mean time, I have ſur- 
1 her more than once or twice very 
uſy in pulling all her cloaths to prom, 
in order to make up a ſtrange dreſs, and 
with much ado have reprieved them 
from her mercileſs ſciſſars. Now you 
muſt underſtand, Old Iron, I am very 
loth to truſt her all alone into ſuch an 
ocean of temptations. I have made ule 
of all manner of diſſuaſives to her, and 
have ſufficiently demonſtrated to her, 
that the devil firk addreſſed himſelf to 
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Eve in a maſk, and that we owe the 10% 
of our firſt happy ſtate to a maſquerade, 
which that ſly intriguer made in the gar- 
den, where he ſeduced her; but ſhe dess 


not at all regard all this, the paſſion of 


curioſity is as predominant in her as ever 
it was in her predeceſſor. Therefore 1 
appeal, ſage Neſtor, to your experienced 
age, whether theſe nocturnal ailemblics 
have not a bad tendency, to give a looſe 
turn to a young lady's imagination. Fer 
the heing in diſguiſe takes away the 
ulual checks and reſtraints of modeſty; 
and conſequently the beaux do not bluſh 
to talk wantonly nor the belles to liſten; 
the one as grecdily ſucks in the poiſon, 
as the other induſtriouſly infules it; 
and I am apt to think too, that the ladics 
might poſſibly forget their own ſelves in 
ſuch ſtrange dreſſes, and do that in a 
perſonated character which may {tain 
their real ones. A young milk-maid 
may indulge herſelf in the innocent free - 
dom of a green-gown;z and a ſliep— 
herdeſs, without thinking any harm, may 
lie down with a ſhepl:erd on a moſly 
bank; and all this while poor Sylvia 
may be ſo far loſt in the pleating thoughts 
of her new romanic attire, and Damon's 
ſoft endearing language, as never once 
to reflect who ſhe is, until the romance 
rs compleated. Beſides, do but conſider, 
dear Neſtor, when a young lady's ſpirits 
are fermented with ſparkling champaign; 
her heart opened and dilated by the at- 
tractive gaiety of every thing about her; 
her ſoul melted away by the ſoft airs of 
mulic and the gentle powers of motion; 
in a word, the whole woman diſſolved in 
a luxury of plcafure: I fav, in ſuch cri- 
tical circumſtances, in ſuch unguarded 
moments, how cafy is it for a young 
thing to be led aſide by her ſtars! 'There- 
fore, good Mr. Ironſide, fet your Lion 
a roaring againſt theſe dangerous aflem- 
blies: I can aſſure you, one good loud 
roar will be ſuiſicient to deter my Wand 
from them, for ſhe is naturally mighty 
fearful, and has been always uſed from 
her childhood to be frightened into good 
behaviour. And it may prove too ſome 
benefit to yourſelf in the management ot 
your own females, who, if they are not 
already, I do not at all queſtion but 
they will be very ſhortly, gadding after 
theſe midnight gambols. Therefore, 


to promote your own peace and quict- 
neſs, as well as mine, and the ſafety of 
all young virgins, pray order your Lion 

10 
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to exert his loudeſt notes againſt maſ- 
querades; I am ſure it would he a per- 
fect concert to all good mothers, and 
particularly charm the ears of your 
faithful friend and companion, 


OLD RUusTISIDES, 


MOST WOR THY SIR, 


BEIN G informed that the Eveites daily 

increaſe, and that fig- leaves are 
ſhortly coming into faſhion; I have hired 
me a piece of ground, and planted it with 
fg-trees, the ſoil being naturally pro- 
ductive of them. I hope, good Sir, you 
will fo far encourage my new project, 
as to acquaint the Jadies, that I have 
now by me a choice collection of fig- 
leaves of all forts and fizes, of a deli- 
cate texture and a lovely bright verdure, 
beautifully ſcolloped at the extremities, 
and moſt curiouſly wrought with varie- 
ty of ſlender fibres ranged in beautiful 
meanders and windings. I have ſome 
very cool ones for ſummer, ſo tranſpa- 
rently thin, that you may fee through 
them, and others of a thicker ſubſtance 
for winter; IT have likewiſe ſome very 
{mall ones of a particular ſpecies for 


little miſſes. So that T do not queſtion 
but to give general ſatisfaction to all 
ladies whatſoever, that pleuſe to repair to 
me at the ſign of the Adam and Eve 
near Cupid's-Gardens. If you will fa- 
vour me with the inſertion of this in your 
Guardian, I will make your favourite, 
the Sparkler, à preſent of ſome of the 
choiceſt ſig- leaves I have, and lay before 
her feet the primitias of my new gar- 
den; and if you bring me a great many 
cuſtomers for my leaves, I promiſe you 
my figs ſhall be at your ſervice. I am, 
worthy Sir, your worſhip's moſt obe- 
dient humble ſervant, 

ANTHONY EVER-GREEN, 


N. B. I am nov rearing up a ſet of fine 
furbelowed dock-leaves, which will be 
exceeding proper for old women and ſu- 
perannuated maids; thoſe plants having 
two excellent and good properties; the 
one, that they flouriſh beſt in dry 
ground; the other, that heing cloathed 
with ſeveral integuments of downy fur- 
faces, they are exceedingly warm and 
cheriſhing. 


Ne CXLIII. TUES DAT, AUGUST 25. 


avis FUIT, HORRENDOS PRIMUS OUT PROTULIT ENSES? 
QUAM FERUS, ET VERE FERREUSILLE FULT! 


Tin, ECRO, $0.15 1; Vs fo 


WH@ FIRST, WITH SKILL INHUMAN, DID PRODUCE, 


AND TEACK MANKIND, THE SV ORD 8 


S PESTRUCTIVE USE? 


WHAT SENSE OF PITY COULD THE MONSTER FEEL! 
HIMSELF RELENTLESS AS THE MURD RGUS STEXL |! 


Otwithſtanding the levity of the 


pun, which is in the ſecond line 


of my motto, the ſubject I am going 
upon is of the molt ſerious conſequence, 
and concerns no leſs than the peace and 
quiet, and (for aught I know) the very 
hte and ſafety, of every inoffenſive and 
well-diſpoſed inhabitant of this city, 
Frequent complaints have been made to 
me, by men of diſcretion and ſobriety, 
in moſt of the coffee-houſes from St. 
James's to Jonathan's, that there is 
ſprung up of late a very numerous race 
of young fellows about the town, who 
have the confidence to walk the ſtreets, 
and come into all public places in open 
day-light, with ſwords of ſuch immo— 
derate length, as ſtrike terror into a 

reat many of her majeſty's good fub- 


jects. Beſides this, half a dozen of this 


fraternity, in a room or a narrow ſtreet, 
areas inconvenient as ſo many turnſtiles, 
becauſe you can paſs neither backward 
nor torward, until you have firſt put 
their weapons aſide, When Jack Lizard 
made his firft trip to town from the uni- 
veriity, he thought he could never oring 
up with him too much of the gentle- 
man; this I ſoon perceived in the firſt 
viſit he made me, when, I remember, he 
came {ſcraping in at the door, encum- 
bered with a bar of cold iron ſo irk- 
ſomely long, that it banged againſt his 
calf, and jarrad upon his right-heel, as 
he walked, and came rattling behind 
him as he ran down the ſtairs. But his 
filter Annabella's raillery ſoon cured hun 
of this aukward air, by telling him that 
his ſword was only fit for going up 
ſtairs, or walking up hill, and that ſhe 
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ſhrewdly ſuſpected he had ſtolen it out 
of the college- Kitchen. 

But to return to the public grievance 
of this city; it 1s very remarkable, that 
theſe © brothers of the blade, began to 
appear upon the firſt ſuſpenſion of arms; 
and that fince the concluſion of the 
peace the order is very much increaſed, 
both as to the number of the mcn, and 
the ſize of their weapons. I am intorm— 
ed, that theie men of prepoſterous bra- 
very, who affect a military air in a pro- 
found peace, and dare to look terrible 
amongſt their friends and fellow-citi- 
zens, have formed a plan to erect them- 
ſelves into a ſociety, under the name of 
the Terrible Club; and that they enter- 
tain hopes of getting the great armory- 
hall in the Tower for their club- room. 
Upon this I have made it my buſineſs to 
enquire more particularly into the cabals 
of theſe hectors; and, by the help of my 
Lion, I have got ſuch' informations as 
will enable me to countermine their de- 
ſigns, together with a copy of ſome fun- 
damental articles drawn up by three of 
their ringleaders; the which it {cems are 
to be augmented and aſſented to by the 
reſt of the gang on the firſt of January 
next, (if not timely prevented) at a gene- 
ral meeting in the Sword-cutlers hall. 
I. thall at preſent (to let them ſee that 
they are not unobſerved) content mylelt 
with publiſhing only the ſaid articles. 


ARTICLES TO BE AGREED UPOYN BY 
THE MEMBERS OF THE TER&KIBLE 
CLUB. 


Imprimis, That the club do meet at 
midnight in the great armory-hall in the 
Tower, (if leave can be obtained) the 
firſt Monday in every month. 

IT. That the preſident be ſeated upon 
a drum at the upper end of the table, 
accoutred with a helmet, a baſket-lilt 
ſword, and a buft-belt. 

III. That the preſident be always ob- 
liged to provide, for the firſt and ſtanding 
diſh of the club, a paſty of bull beet, 
baked in a target made Ge that purpoſe. 

IV. That the members do cut their 
meat with bayonets inſtead of knives. 

V. That every member do ſit to the 
table, and eat with his hat, his ſword, 
and his gloves on. 

VI. That there be no liquor drank 
but rack-punch, quickened with brandy 
and gunpowder, 
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VII. That a large mortar be made 
uſe of tor a punch- bowl. 


In all appearance it could be no other 
than a member of this club, who came 
laſt week to Button's, and fat over. 
againſt the Lion with ſuch a ſettle 
fierceneſs in his countenance, as if he 
came to vie with that animal in ſtern- 
neſs of looks. His ſtature was ſome- 
what low; his motions quick and ſmart, 
and might be miſtaken for ſtartings an4 
convulſions. He wore a broad tiff hat, 
cudgel-proof, with an edging three- 
fingers deep, truſſed up into the fierce 
trooper's cock: to this was added a dark 
wig, very moderately curled, and tied 
in two large knots up to his ears; his 
coat was ſhort, and rich in tarniſhed 
lace; his noſtrils and his upper lip were 
all begrimed with ſnuff, At firſt I 
was in hopes the gentleman's friends 
took care not to entruſt him with any 
weapon; until, looking down, I could 
perceive a ſword uf a moſt unwarrant- 
able ſize, that hung careleisly below 
his knee, with two large toſſels at the 
lult, that played about his ancles. 

I mult confeſs I cannot help ſhrewdly 
ſuſpecting the courage of the Terribles. 
T beg pardon if I am in the wrong when 
I think, that the long ſword, and the 
ivwaggering cock, are the ordinary diſ- 
guiles of a faint heart. "Theſe men, 
wie they think to impoſe terror upon 
others, do but render themſelves con- 
temptible; their very dreſs tells you that 
they are ſurrounded with fears, that 
they live in Hobbs's ſtate of nature, 
and that they are never free from ap- 
prehenſions. I dare ſay, if one were 
to look into the hearts of theſe cham- 
pions, one ſhould find there a great 
tendency to go caſed in armour, and 
that nothing but the fear of a ſtronger 
ridicule reſtrains them from it. A brave 
man ſcorns to wear any thing that may 
give him an advantage over his neigh- 
bour; his great glory is neither to fear 
nor to be feared. I remember, when 
I was abroad, to have ſeen a buffoon 
in an opera, whoſe exceſſive cowardice 
never failed to ſet the whole audience 
into a loud laughter: but the ſcene 
which ſeemed to divert them moſt, was 
that in which he came on with a ſword 
that reached quite acroſs the ſtage, and 
was put to flight by an adverſary, whoſe 
ſtature was not above four teet * 

an 
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long. This brings to my mind what I 
have formerly read of a King of Arabia, 
who ſhewing a rich ſword that had been 
preſented to bim, his courtiers unani- 
mouſly gave their opinion, that it had no 
other fault, but that of being too ſhort; 
upon which the king's ſon ſaid, that 
there was no weapon too ſhort for a 
brave man, ſince there needed no more 
but to advance one ſtep to make it long 
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"and whoſe weapon was not three feet 


enough, To this I ſhall ſubjoin, by 
way of corollary, that there is no weapon 
long enough for a coward, who never 
thinks himſelf ſecure while he is within 
ſight of his adverſary's point. I would 
therefore adviſe theſe men of diftant 
courage, as they tender their honour, to 
ſhorten their dimenſions, and reduce 
their tilters to a more reputable, as wall 
as a more portable ſize. 


No CXLIV. WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26. 


SVA CUIQUE QUUM SIT ANIMI COGITATIO, 


COLORQUE PRIVUS 


PnzDR, PROL. L. 5. v. 7. 


EVERY MAN HAS HIS PARTICULAR WAY OF THINKING AND ACTING. 


T 1s a very juſt, and a common ob- 
ſervation upon the natives of this 


iſland, that in their different degrees, 


and in their ſeveral profeſſions and em- 
ployments, they abound as much, and 
perhaps more, in good ſenſe, than any 

ople; and yet, at the ſame time, there 
is ſcarce an Engliſhman of any life and 
ſpirit, that has not ſome odd caſt of 
thought, ſome original humour that 
diltinguiſhes him from his neighbour. 
Hence it is that our comedies are en- 
riched with ſuch a diverſity of characters, 
as is not to be ſeen upon any other 
theatre in Europe. Even in the maſ- 
querades that have been lately given to 
the town, (though they are diverſions 
we are not — hy to) the ſingula- 
rities of dreſs were carried much farther 
than is uſual in foreign countries, where 
the natives are trained up, as it were, 
from their infancy, to thoſe amuſements. 
The very ſame meaſure of underitand- 
ing, the very ſame accompliſhments, the 
very ſame defects, ſhall, amongſt us, ap- 
pear under a quite different aſpect in 
one man, to what they do in another, 
This makes it as impracticable to fo- 
reigners to enter into a thorough know- 
ledge of the Engliſh, as it would be to 
learn the Chineſe language, in which 
there is a different character for every 
individual word, I know not how to 
explain this vein of humour ſo obvious 
in my countrymen better, than by com- 
paring it to what the French call Le 
gout du terroir in wines; by which they 
mean the different flavour one and the 
ſame grape ſhall draw from the different 
foils in which it is planted, This na- 


tional mark is viſible amongſt us in 
every rank and degree of men, from 
the perſons of the firit quality and politeſt 
ſenſe, down to the rudeſt and moſt ig- 
norant of the people. Every mechanic 
has a peculiar caſt of head and turn of 
wit, or ſome uncommon whim, as a 
charatteriſtic,that diſtinguiſhes him from 
others of his trade, as well as from the 
multitudes that are upon a level with 
him. We have a ſmall-coalman, who 
from beginning with two plain notes, 
which made up his daily cry, has made 
himſelf maſter of the whole compaſs of 
the gamut, and has frequent concerts 
of muſic at his own houſe for the enter- 
tainment of himſelf and his friends, 
There is a perſon of great hoſpitality, 
who lives in a plaiftered cottage upon 
the road to Hampſtead, and gets a ſuper- 
fluity of wealth, by accommodating 
holiday paſſengers with ale, brandy, 
pipes, tobacco, cakes, ging erbread, 
apples, pears, and other ſinall refreſh- 
ments of life; and on worky-days tales 
the air in his chaile, and recreates him- 
ſelf with the elegant pleaſures of the 
Beau-monde. The ſhining men amongſt 
our mob, dignified by the title of Ring- 
leaders, have an inexhauſtible fund of 
archneſs and raillery; as likewiſe have 
our ſailors and watermen. Our very 
ſtreet-beggars are not without their pe- 
culiar oddities, as the ſchoolmen term 
them. The other day 2 tattered wag 
followed me acroſs the Meuſe with 
One farthing or halfpenny, good your 
© hononr, do your honour; and I ſhall 
mak bold to pray for you.” ; 
Shakeſpeare, (who was a great copier 
O 9 9 
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of nature) whenever he introduces any 
artiſans, or low characters into his 
plays, never fails to daſh them ſtrongly 
with ſome diſtinguiſhing ſtain of hu- 
mour, as may be ſeen more remartably 
in the ſcene of the grave-diggers in 
Hamlet. 

Though this ſingularity of temper, 
which runs tlwough the generality of 
us, may make us ſeem whimſical to 
ſtrangers; yet it furniſhes out aperpetual 
change of entertainment to ourſelves, 
and diverſifies all our converſations with 
ſuch a variety of mirth, as is not to be 
met with in any other country. Sir 
William Temple, in his Efay upon 
Poetry, endeavours to account for the 
Britiſh humours in the following man- 
ner: 

© This may proceed from the native 
plenty of our ſoil, the unequalneſs of 
© our climate, as well as the eaſe of our 
government, and the liberty of pro- 
feſſing opinions and factions, which 
perhaps our neighbours have about 
them, but are forced to diſguiſe, and 
thereby may come in time to be ex- 
tinguiſned. Thus we come to have 
more originals, and more that appear 
what they are: we have morc humour, 
becauſe every man follows his own, 
and takes a pleature, perhaps a pride, 
to ſhew it. On the contrary, where 
the people are generally poor, and 
forced to hard labour, their actions 
and lives are all of a piece; where 
they ſerve hard matlters, they muſt 
follow their examples, as well as com- 
mands, and are forced upon imitation 
in ſmall matters, as well as obedience 
in great: ſo that the nations look as.it 
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they were caſt all in one mould, or 
cut out all by one pattern, (at leaſt the 
common people in one, and the gen- 
tlemen in another.) They ſeem all 
of a ſort in their habits, their cuſtoms, 
and even their talk and converſation, 
as well as in the application and pur- 
ſuit of their actions and their lives. 
Beſides all this, there is another ſort 
of variety amongſt us, which ariſes 
from our climate, and the diſpoſitions 
it naturally produces. We are not 
only more unlike one another, than 
any nation I know; but we are more 
unlike ourſelves too, at ſeveral times, 
and owe to our very air ſome ill 
qualities, as well as many good.” 

Ours is the only country, perhaps in 
the whole world, where every man, rich 
and poor, dares to have a humour of 
his own, and to avow it upon all occa- 
ſions. I make no doubt, but that it is 
to this great freedom of temper, and 
this unconſtrained manner of living, 
that we owe, in a great meaſure, the 
number of ſhining geniuſes, which riſe 
vp amongſt us from time to time, in the 
ſeyeral arts and ſciences, for the ſervice 
and for the ornament of life. This 
frank and generous diſpoſition in a 
people will likewiſe never fail to keep 
up in their minds an averſion to ſlavery, 
and be, as it were, a ſtanding bulwark 
of their liberties. So long as ever wit 
and humour continues, and the gene- 
rality of us will have their own way of 
thinking, ſpeaking, and acting, this 
nation is not like to give any quarter to 
an invader, and much leſs to bear with 
the abſurdities of Popery, in exchange 
for an eſtabliſhed and a reaſonable taith, 
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No CxLV. THURSDAY, AUGUST 27. 


JURA NECET SIBI NATA, NIHIL NON ARROGET ARMIS. 


Hor. ARS PoET. V. 122. 


SCORNING ALL JUDGES, AND ALL LAW, BUT ARMS. 


. ONGST the ſeveral challenges 
and letters which my paper of the 
twenty-fifth has brought upon me, there 
happens to be one, which I know not 


well what to make of. I am doubtful 


whether it is the archneſs of ſome wag, 


or the ſ{crious reſentment of a coxcomb, 
that vents his indignation with an in- 


ſipid perincls, In either of theſe two 


lights I think it may divert my readers, 


RosCOMMONs 


tor which reaſon I ſhall make no ſcruple 
to comply with the gentleman's requeſt, 
and make his letter public, 


III T- AND COFFEE-HOUSE, 

OLD TESTY, a 
YOUR grey hairs for once ſhall be 
your protection, and this billet a 
fair warning to you for your audacious 
raillery upon the dignity of long ſwords. 
| | Look 


THE 


brothers of the Blade are men of a long 
reach: think betimes— | 


How many perils do environ 
The man that meddles with cold iron. 


It has always been held dangerous to 
play with edge-tools. I grant you, we 


men of valour are but aukward jeſters ; 


we know not how to repay joke for joke; 
but then we always make up in point 
what we want in wit. He that ſhall 
raſhly attempt to regulate our hilts, or 
reduce our blades, had need to have a 
heart of oak, as well as © Sides of Iron.“ 
Thus much for the preſent. In the mean 
time, Bilbo is the word; remember that 
and tremble, 

THO. SWAGGER, 


This jocoſe manner of bullying an 
old man, ſo long as it affords ſome en- 
tertainment to my friends, is what I 
ſhall not go about to diſcourage. How- 
ever, my witty antagoniſt muit give me 
leave, fince he attacks me in proverbs, 
to exchange a thruſt or two with him at 
the tame weapons; and fo let me tell Mr. 
Swarger—* There is no catching old 
© birds with chaff;' and that“ Brag is 
© a good dog, but Hold-faſt is a better. 
fFore- warned, fore- armed.“ Having 
diſpatched this combatant, and given 
him as good as he brings, I proceed to 
echibit the caſe of a perſon who is the 


very reverſe of the former, the which he 


lays before me in the following epiſtle. 


WORTHY $IRg 


Am the molt unfortunate of men, if 


" you do not ſpeedily interpoſe with 
your authority in behalf of a gentleman, 
who, by his own example, has for thee 


ſix months endeavoured, at the peril of 


his lite, to bring little ſwords into fa- 
ſhion, in hopes to prevail upon the gen- 
try by that means (winning them over 
inch by inch) to appcar without any 
{words at all. It was my misfortune 
to call in at Tom's laſt night, a little 
fuddled, where I happened only go point 
towards an odd fellow with a mon- 
ſtrous ſword, that made a ring round 
him, as he turned upon his heel to ſpeak 
to one or other in the room. Upan this 
Peccadillo the bloody-minded ' villain 
has ſent me a challenge this morning. 
J tremble at the very thought of it, and 
am ſick with the apprehenſion of ſecing 
that weapon naked, which terrified me 
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in the ſcabhard. The nnconſcionable 
ruſnan deſires, in the molt civil terms, 
he may have the honour of meaſuring 
words with me. Alas, Sir, mine is 
not (hilt and all) above a foot and a 
half. I take the liberty of ine loling it 
to you in my wig-hox, and ſhall be 
eternally obliged to you, if, upon ſight 
of it, yaur compaſſion may be fo far 
moved, as to occulion you to write a 
good word for me to my adverſary, or 
to ſay any thing that may ſhame him 
into reaſon, and fave at once the life and 
reputation of, Sir, your moſt devoted 
ſtave, Tiuorur BODKIN, 


GOOD MR. BODKINS 

T HE peruſal of this paper will give 

vou to underſtand, that your letter, 
together with the little implement you 
ſent me in the hand box, came fafe to 
my hands. From the dimenſions of it, 
I perceive your courage lies in a narrow 
compaſs. Suppoſe vou ſhould ſend this 
bravo the fellow to it, and deſire him to 
meet you in a cloſet, letting him know, 
at the ſame time, that you fight all your 
duels under lock and key, for the fake 
cf privacy. But, if this propoſal ſeems 
a little too raſh, I fhal: jend my ſervant 
with your ſwortl to the perſon offended, 
and give him inſtructions to tell him 
you are a little pur nd, and dare not, 


for that reaſon, truit to 1 


pon; and that an inch in his! 559 will 
do your bulinets as wel; 23 an ell: or, 
if you would have me procyetl yet more 
cautiouſly, my ſervant ſhall Jet him 


know, as from me, that he ſhoutd med- 
dle with his match; and that alone, if 
he be a man of honour, will make him 
reflect; if otherwiſe, (as I am very in- 
clinable to doubt it) you need give your- 
ſelf no farther unneceſlary fears; but 
rely upon the truth of my remarxs upon 
the Terribles. I have bethonght my- 
ſelf of one expedient more for you, 
which ſeems to be the moſt likely to 
ſucceed. Send your own fervant to 
wait upon the gentleman. Let him carry 
with him your ſword, and a letter, in 
which you tell him, that, admiring the 
magnificence and grandeur of his wea- 
pon at Tom's, you thought 1t great pity 
ſo gallant a cavalier thould not Ie com- 
pleatly armed; for which rcalon, you 
humbly requelt that you may have the 
honour of preſenting him with a dagger. 
I am, Sir, your faithful ſervant, 
NESTOR IKON, 
I re» 
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I received a letter laſt week from one 
of my female wards, ho ſubſcribes her- 
ſelf Teraminta. She ſeems to be a lady 
of great pq 4 by the concern ſhe 

s of a ſmall covering, 
which the generality of the ſex have laid 
aſide. She is in pain, and full of thoſe 
fears, which gte natural in a ſtate of 
virginity, leſt ny the ſmalleſt part of 
her linen ſhould be in the poſſeſſion of 
a man. In compliance theretore with 
her requeſt, and to gratify her modeſty 
ſo far as lies in my power, I have given 
orders to my printer to make room for 


her advertiſement in this day's paper. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 
; AUGUST 19. 


WHEREAS a Modeſty-Piece was 
loſt at the maſquerade [aſt Monday 
night, being the 17th inſtant, between 
the hours of twelve and one; the author 
of this paper gives notice, that if any 
perion will put it into the hands of Mr, 
Daniel Button, to be returned wo the 
owner, it ſhall by her be acknowledged 
as the laſt favour, and no queſtions 
aſked. 


N. B. It is of no uſe but to the owner, 
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PRIMUS HOMINUM LEONEM MANU TRACTARE Ausus, ET OSTENDERE MANSUN- 


FACTUM, HANNO E CLARISSIMIS POENORUM TRADITUEF., 


PIIN. 


NAN NO, A NOBLE CARTRAGINIAN, IS REPORTED TO HAVE BEEN THE FIRST 
MAN WHO VENTURED TO HANDLE A LION, AND BRING HIM UP TAME, 


HE generality of my readers, I 
[ find, are ſo well pleaſed with the 


ſtory of the Lion, in my paper of the 
twentieth inſtant, and with my friend's 
deſign of compiling a hiftory of that 
noble ſpecies of animals, that a great 
many ingeni us perſons have promiſed 
me their aſſiſtance to bring in materials 
for the work, from all the ſtorehouſes 
of ancient and modern learning, as well 
as from oral tradition. For a farther 
encouragement of the undertaking, a 
conſiderable number of virtuoſi have of- 
fered, when my collection ſhall ſwell 
into a reaſonable bulk, to contribute. 
very handſomely, by way of ſubſcrip- 
tion, towards the printing of them in 
folio, on a large royal paper, curiouſly 
adorned with variety of foreſts, deſarts, 
rocks, and caves, and lions of all forts 
and ſizes, upon copper-plates, by the beſt 
hands. A rich old batchelor of Lion's- 
Inn, (who 1s zealous fer the honour of 
the place in which he was educated) 
ſends me word, I may depend upon a 
hundred pounds from him, towards the 
embelliſhing of the work; aſſuring me, 
at the ſame time, that he will ſet his 
clerk to ſearch the records, and enquire 
into the antiquities of that houſe, that 
there may be no ſtone left unturned to 
make the hook compleat. Conlidering the 
volumes that have been written upon in- 
ſects and reptiles, and the vaſt expence 
and pains ſome philoſophers. have been 


at to diſcover, by the help of glaſſes, 
their almoſt imperceptible qualities and 
perfections; it will not, I hope, be 
thought unreaſonable, if the Lion (whoſe 
majeſtic form lies open to the naked eye) 
ſhould take up a firſt-rate folio. 

A worthy merchant, and a friend of 
mine, ſends me the following letter, to 
be "inſerted in my commentaries upon 
Lions. | 


SIR, 


81 N CE one of your correſpondents has 
of late entertained the public with a 
very remarkable and ancient piece of 
hiſtory, in honour of the grandees of the 
foreſt; and ſince it is probable you may 
in time collect a great many curious re- 
cords and amazing circumſtances, which 
may contribute to make theſe animals 
reſpected over the face of the whole 
earth; J am not a little ambitious to have 
the glory of contributing ſomewhat to 
ſo generous an undertaking. If you 
throw your work into the form of chro- 
nicle, I am in hopes I may furniſh out 
a page in it towards the latter end of 
the volume, by a narration of a modern 
date, which [ha in the year 1700, 
from the gentleman to whom it hap- 
pened. 

About ſixty years ago, when the 
plague raged at Naples, Sir George Da- 
vis, conſul there for the Engliſh nation, 
retired to Florence, It happened one 


day 
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day he went out of curioſity to ſee the 
great duke's lions. At the farther end, 
in one of the dens, lay a hon, which 
the keepers in three years time could 
not tame, with all the art and gentle 
_ uſage imaginable. Sir George no ſooner 
appeared at the grates of the den, but 
the lion ran to him with all the marks 
of joy and tranſport he was capable of 
expreſſing: he reared himſelf up, and 
licked his hand, which this gentleman 
put in through the grates. The keeper, 
affrighted, took him by the arm and 

ulled him away, begging him not to 
— his life by going ſo near the 
fierceſt creature of that kind that ever 
entered thoſe dens. However, nothing 
would ſatisfy Sir George, notwithſtand- 
ing all that could be ſaid to diſſuade 
him, ut he muſt go into the den to him. 
The very inſtant he entered, the lion 
threw his paws upon his ſhoulders and 
licked his face, and ran to and fro in the 
den, fawning, and full of joy, like a 
dog at, the ſight of his maſter. After 
ſeveral embraces and ſalutations ex- 
changed on both ſides, they parted very 
good friends. The rumour of this in- 
terview between the lion and the ſtranger 
rung immediately through the whole 
city, and Sir George was very near paſſ- 
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ing for a ſaint among the people. The 
great duke, when he heard of it, ſent 
for Sir George, who waited upon his 
highneſs to the den; and to ſatisfy his 
curioſity, gave him the following ac- 
count of what ſeemed fo ſtrange to the 
duke and his followers: 
A captain of a ſhip from Barbary 
gave me this lion when he was a young 
whelp. I brought him up tame; but 
when I thought him too large to be 
ſuffered to run about the houſe, I 
built a den for him in my court- yard; 
from that time he was never permitted 
to go looſe, except when I brought 
him within doors to ſhew him to my 
friends. When he was five years old, 
in his gameſome tricks, he did ſome 
milch'ef by pawing and playing with 
people: having griped a man one day 
a little too hard, I ordered him to be 
ſhot, for fear of incurring the guilt 
of what might happen; upon this, a 
friend, who was then at dinner with 
me, beggel him: how he came here I 
© know not.” 
ere Sir George Davis ended; and 
thereupon the Duke of Tuſcany aſſured 
him, that he had the lion from that very 
friend of his. I am, Sir, your molt obe- 
dient ſervant, and conſtant reader, &c. 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 29. 


BONUM EST, FUGIENDA ASPICERE ALIENO IN MALO. 


: Pu. Syx-. 


TT 1IS A GOOD THING TO LEARN CAUTION BY THE MISFORTUNES OF OTHERS, 


AVING, in my paper of the 2 1ſt 

of July, ſhewed my diſlike of the 
ridiculous cuſtom of garniſhing a new- 
married couple, and ſetting a gloſs upon 
their perſons which is to laſt no longer 
than the honey-moon; I think it may 
be much for the emolument of my diſci- 
ples of both ſexes, to make them ſenſi- 
ble, in the next place, of the folly of 
launching out into extravagant expences, 
and a more magnificent way of living, 
immediately upon marriage. If the 
bride and bridegroom happen to be per- 
ſons of any rank, they come into all 
public places, and go upon all viſits 
with ſo gay an equipage, and fo glit- 
| tering an appearance, as if they were 
making ſo many public entries. But 
to judicious minds, and to men of cx- 
perience in this life, the gilt chariot, the 
coach and fix, the gaudy liveries, the 


ſupernumerary train of ſervants, the great 
houſe, the ſumptuous table, the ſervices 


of plate, the embroidered cloaths, the 


rich brocades,and the profuſion of jewels, 
that upon this occaſion break out at 
once, are ſo many ſymptoms of madneſs 
in the happy par, and prognoſtications 
of their future miſery. 2 
I remember a country neighbour of 
my Lady Lizard's, Squire Witeacre by 
name, who enjoyed a very clear eſtate of 
five hundred pounds per annum, and, 
by living frugally upon it, was before- 
hand in the world. This gentleman 
unfortunateiy fell in love with Mrs. 
Fanny Flippant, the then reigning toaſt 
in thoſe parts. In a word, he married 
her; oy to give a laſting proof of his 
affection, conſented to make both her 
and himſelf miſerable, by ſetting out in 
the high mode of wedlock, He, in leſs 
525 than 
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than the ſpace of five years, was reduced 
to ſtarve in priſon for debt; and his la- 
dy, with a ſon and three daughters, be- 
came a burden to the pariſh, The con- 
duct of Frank Foreſight was the very 
reverſe to Squire Wiſeacre's. He had 
lived a batchelor ſome ycars about this 
town, in the beſt of companies; kept a 
<hariot and four footmen, belides fix 
ſaddle-horſes; he did not exceed, but 
went to the utmoſt ſtretch of his income; 
but when he married the beautiful Cla- 
rinda, (who brought him a plentiful for- 
tune) he diſmiſſed two of his footmen, 
four of the ſadd)c-horſes, and his cha- 
riot; and kept only a chair for the uſe 
of his lady. Embroidered cloaths and 
laced linen were quite laid aſide; he was 
married in a plain drugget, and from 
that time forward, in all the accommo- 
dations of lite, never coveted any thing 
beyond cleanlineſs and conveniency. 
When any of his acquaintance alked 
him the reaſon ot this ſudden change, he 
would anfwer—* In ſingle life I could 
eaſily compute my wants, and provide 
againſt them; but the condition ef life 
I am now engaged in, is attended with 
a thouſand untoreſeen caſualtics, 2s 
well as a great many diſtant, but un- 
avoidable expences. The happineſs 
or miſery, in this world, of a future 
progeny, will probably depend upon 
my good or ill huſbandry, I fhall 
never think I have diſcharged my 
duty, until I have laid up a proviſion 
for three or four children at leaſt, "— 
But prythee, Frank, ſays a pert cox- 
comb that ſtood by, * why ſhouldſt thou 
© reckon thy chickens before—" upon 
which he cut him ſhort, and replicd— 
It is no matter; a brave man can ne- 
ver want heirs, while there is one man 
© of worth living.“ This precautious 
way of reaſoning and acting, has proved 
to Mr. Foreſight and his lady an unin- 
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terrupted ſource of felicity. Wedlock 


ſits light and eaſy upon them; and they 
are at preſent happy in two ſons and a 
daughter, who a great many years hence 
will feel the good effects of their parents 
prudence. 

My memory fails me in recollecting 


/ where I have read, that in ſome parts of 


Holland it is provided by law, that every 
man, before he marries, ſhall be obliged 
to plant a certain number of trees, pro- 
portionable to his circumſtances, as a 
pledge to the government for the main- 
tenance of his children, Every bonckk 


as well as every prudent man ſhould do 
ſomething equivalent te this, by re- 
trenching all ſuperfluous and idle ex- 
pences, inſtead of following the extra- 
vagant practice of perſons who ſacrifice 
every thing to their preſent vanity, and 
never are aday before-hand in thought. 
I know not what delight ſplendid nup- 
tials may afford to the generality of the 
great world; I could never be preſent at 
any of them without a heavy heart. It 
is with pain I refrain from tears, when 
I fee the bride thoughtleſsly jigging it 
about the room, diſhonoured with jewels, 
and dazzling the eyes of the whole aſ- 
ſembly at the expence of her children's 
future ſubſiſltkyce. How ſingular, in 
the age we live th, is the moderate be- 
haviour of young Sophia, and how amia- 
ble does ſhe appear in the eyes of wile 
men! Her lover, a little before mar- 
riage, acquainted her, that he intended 
to lay out a thouſand pounds for a pre- 
ſent in jewels; but before he did it, de- 
fired to know what fort would be moſt 
acceptable to her. * Sir,” replied So- 
phia, I thank you for your kind and 
generous intentions, and only beg they 
may be executed in another manner: 
be pleaſed only to give me the money, 
and I will try to lay it out to a better 
advantage. I am not, continues the, 
at all fond of thoſe expenſive trifles; 
neither do I think the wearing of dia- 
monds can be any addition, nor the 
abſence of them any diminution, to 
my happineſs. I ſhould be aſhamed 
to appear in public for a few days in 
a dreſs which does not become me at 
all times. Beſides, I fee by that ma- 
deft plain garb of yours, that you are 
not yourſelf affected with the gaiety of 
apparel. When I am your wife, my 
only care will be to Keep my perſon 
clean and neat for you, and not to 
make it fine for others. The gentle- 
man, tranſported with this excellent turn 
of mind in his miſtreſs, preſented her 
with the money in new gold. She pur- 
chaſed an annuity with it; out of the 
income of which, at every revolution of 
her wedding-day, ſhe makes her huſband 
ſome pretty preſent, as a token of her 
gratitude, and a freſh pledge of her 
love; part of it ſhe yearly diſtributes 
among her indigent and beſt-deſerving 
neighthours; and the ſmall remainder ſhe 
lays out in ſomething uſciul for herſelf, 
or the children. 
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FAS EST ET AB HOSTE DOCERT. 
Ovid. MET. L. 4. v. 428. 


11S GOOD TO LEARN EVN FROM AN ENEMY, 


1 E is a kind of apophthegm, 
which I have frequently met with 
in. my reading, to this purpole, that 
there are few, it any books, out of which 
a man of learning may not extract ſome- 
thing for his uſe. I have often expe- 
rienced the truth of this maxim, when 
calling in at my bookſeller's, I have 
taken the hook next to my hand off the 
counter, to employ the minutes I have 
been obliged to linger away there, in 
waiting for one friend or other. Yeſ- 
terday when I came there, the Turkiſh 
Tales happened to lie in my way; upon 
opening of that amuſing author, I hap- 
pened to dip upon a thort tale, which 
gave me a great many ſerious reffections. 
The very fame fable may fall into the 
bands of a great many men of wit and 
picaſnre, who, it is probable, will read 
it with their uſual levity; but ſince it 
may as probably divert and inſtruct a 
great many perſons of plain and virtu- 
ous minds, I ſhall make no ſcruple of 
making it the entertainment of this day's 
paper. The moral to be drawn from it 
is entirely, Chriſtian, and is fo very ob- 
vious, that I ſhall leave to every reader 
the pleaſure of picking it out for him- 
ſelf. I ſhall only premiſe, to obviate 
any oftence that may be taken, that a 
great many notions in the Mahometan 
religion are borrowed from the Holy 
Scriptures. 


THE HISTORY OF SANTON BARSISA, 


HERE was formerly a Santon 

whole name was Barſiſa, who for 
the ſpace of an hundred years very fer- 
vently applied hunſelf to prayers; and 
ſcarce ever went out of the grotto in 
which he made his reſidence, for fear of 
expoſing himſelf to the danger of offend- 
ing God. He faſted in the day time, 
and watched in the night. All the in- 
habitants of the country had ſuch a great 
veneration for him, and ſo highly va- 
lued his prayers, that they commonly 
applied to him, when they had any fa- 
Vour to beg of Heaven, When he made 


vows for the health of a fick perſon, the 
patient was immediately cured. 

It happencd that the daughter of the 
king of that country fell into a danger- 
ous diſtemper, the cauſe of which the 
phyſicians could not diſcover, yet they 
continued preſcribing remedies by gueſs ; 
but inſtead of helping the princeſs, they 
only augmented her diſcaſe. In the 
mean time the king was inconſolable, 
for he paſſionately loved his daughter; 
wherefore, one day, finding ali human 
aſſiſtance vain, he declared it as his opt- 
nion that the princeſs ought to be ſent 
to the Santon Bar ſiſa. 

All the Beys applauded his ſenti- 

ment, and the king's officers conducted 
her to the Santon; who, notwithſtand- 
ing his frozen age, could not ſee ſuch 
a beauty without being ſenſibly moved. 
He gazed on her with pleaſure; and the 
devil taking this opportunity, whiſpered 
in his ear thus: O Santon ! don't let 
„flip ſuch a fortunate minute: tell the 
king's ſervants that it is requiſite for 
the princels to pats this night in the 
grotto, to ſee whether it will pleaſe 
God to cure her; that you will put 
up a prayer for her, and that they 
need only come to fetch her to-mor- 
row. 
How weak is man! The Santon fol- 
lowed the devil's advice, and did what 
he ſuggeſted to him. But the others, 
before they would yield to leave the 
princeſs, ſent one of their number to 
know the king's pleaſure. I hat mo- 
narch, who had an entire confidence in 
Barſiſa, never in the leaſt ſcrupled the 
truſting of his daughter with him. I 
© conlent,* faid he, chat ſhe ſtay with 
© that holy man, and that he Keep her 
© as long as he picaſes: I am wholly 
© ſatisfied on that head.“ 

When the othcers had received the 
king's anſwer, they all retired, and the 
princeſs remained alone with the hermit. 
Night being come, the devil preiented 
himſelf to the Santon, {aying—* Canſt 
«© thou let ſlip ſo favourable an oppor- 
© tunity with ſo charming a hg 

6 Fear 
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© Fear not her telling of the violence 
© you offer her; if ſhe were even ſo in- 
< diſcreet as to reveal it, who will believe 
© her? The court, the city, and all the 
© world, are too much prepoſſeſſed in 
© your favour, to give any credit to 
© ſucha report. You may doany thing 
© unpuniſhed, when armed by the great 


© reputation for wiſdom, which you 
© have acquired. The unfortunate 
Barſiſa was ſo weak as to hearken to the 


enemy of mankind. He approached the 


princeſs, took her into his arms, and in 


a moment cancelled a virtue of an hun- 
dred years duration. 


He had no ſooner perpetrated his 
crime, than a thouſand avenging hor- 
rors haunted him night and day. He 


thus accoſts the devil: © Oh wretch,” 


ſays he, * it is thou which haſt deſtroyed 


© me! Thou haſt encompaſſed me for a 
© whole age, and endeavoured to ſeduce 


© me; and now at laſt thou haſt gained 


© thy end.'—* Oh Santon!* anſwered 
the devil, © do not yeproach me with 


© the pleaſure thou haſt enjoyed. Thou 


© mayeſt repent: but what is unhappy 
< for thee is, that the princeſs 1s im- 
© pregnated, and. thy fin will become 
public: thou wilt become the laugh- 


ing - ſtock of thoſe who admire and re- 
© verence thee at preſent, and the king 


6 _—— thee to an ignominious death.” 
Barſi 


prevent the publication of my ſhame?” 
— To hinder the knowledge of your 
© crime, you ought to commit a freſh 


one, anſwered the devil: kill the 
< princeſs, bury her at the corner of the 


© grotto; and when the king's meſſen- 


« ver's come to-morrow, tell them you 


$ have cured her, and that ſhe went 
© from the grotto very early in the morn- 
© ing: they will believe you, and ſearch 
© for her all over the city and count y; 
© and the king her father will be in great 


«© pain for her, but after ſeveral vain 


« ſearches it will wear off,” 


ſa, terrified by this diſcourſe, 
ſays to the devil—* What ſhal} J do to 


The hermit, abandoned by God, pur - 
ſuant to this advice, killed the princeſs, 
buried her in a corner of the grotto, and 
the next day told the officers what the 
devil bid him ſay. They made diligent 


enquiry for the king's daughter, but 


not being able to hear of her, they de- 
ſpaired of finding her, when the devil 
told them that alf their ſearch for the 
princeſs was vain; and relating what had 
paſſed betwixt her and the Santon, he 
told them the place where ſhe was in- 
terred. The officers immediately went 
to the grotto, ſeized Barſiſa, and found 
the princeſs's body in the place to which 
the devil had direFed themz whereupon 
they took up the corpſe, and carried that 
and the Santon to the palace. 

When the king ſaw his daughter 
dead, and was informed of the whole 
event, he broke out into tears and bitter 
lamentations; and aſſembling the doc- 
tors, he laid the Santon's crime before 
them, and aſked their advice how he 
ſhould be puniſhed. All the doctors 
condemned him to death, upon which 
the king ordered him to be hanged: ac- 
cordingly, a gibbet was erected; the 
hermit went up the ladder, and when 
he was going to be turned off, the devil 
whiſpered in his ear theſe words: 0 


* Santon! if you will Wr me, Iwill 


© extricate you out of this difficulty, and 
© tranſport you two thouſand leagues 
© from hence, into a country where you 
© ſhall be reverenced by men, as much as 
© you were before this adventure.— I 
© am content,” fays Barſiſaz © deliver 
© me, and I will worſhip thee.—“ Give 
© me firſt a ſign of adoration,” replies 
the devil. Whereupon the Santon bow- 
ed his head, and faid—* I give myſelf 
© to you.“ The devil then raiſing his 
voice, ſaid" O Barſiſa, I am ſatified; 
I haye obtained what I deſired: and 
with theſe words, ſpitting in his face, 
he diſappeared; and the deluded Santon 


was hanged. 
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YOUR VERY DRESS SHALL CAPTIVATE RIS HEART. 


Have, in a former Precaution, en- ſeriptions whereby he may, without the 
deavoured to ſhew the mechanifm of ſcarce ingredient of a genius, compoſe the 


an epic poem; and given the reader pre- 


ſeveral parts of that great work. I ſhall 
now 
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now treat of an affair of more general 
importance, and make drels the ſubject 
of the following paper. 

Dref% is grown of univerſal uſe in the 
conduct of life. Civilities and reſpect 
are only paid to appearance. It is a 
varniſh that gives a luſtre to every ac- 
tion, © a paſſe par tout, that introduces 
us into all polite aſſemblies, and the 
only certain method of making moſt of 
the youth of our nation conſpicuous. 

There was formerly an abſurd notion 
among the men of letters, that to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves jn the character of wits, 
it was abſolutfy neceſſiry to ſhew a 
contempt of dreſs. This injudicious 
affectation of theirs flattened all their 
converſation, took off the force of every 
expreſſion, and incapacitated a female 
audience from giving attention to any 
thing they ſaid: while the man of drets 
catches their eyes as well as cars, and at 
every ludicrous turn obtains a laugh of 
applauſe by way of compliment. 

I ſhall lay down as an eſtabliſhed 
maxim, which hath been received in all 
ages, that no perſon can dreſs without 
a genius. 

A genius 1s never to be acquired by 
art, but is the gift of nature; it may 
be diſcovered even in infancy. Little 
Maſter will ſmile when you ſhake his 
plame of feathers before him, and thruſt 
it's little knuckles in papa's full-bottom; 
Miſs will toy with her mother's Mechlin 
lace, and gaze on the gaudy colours of 
a fan; ſhe ſmacks her lips for 2 kits at 
the appearance of a gentleman in em- 
broidery, and is frighted at the in e- 
cency of the houſe-maid's blue apron: 
as ſhe grows up, the dreſs of her baby 
begins to be her care, and you will ice 
a genteel fancy open itſelf in the orna- 
ments of the little machine. 

We have a kind of iketch of dreſs, if 
J may ſo call it, among us, which, as 
the invention was foreign, is called a 
Diſhabille: every thing is thrown cn 
with a looſe and careleſs air; yet a ge- 
nius diſcovers itſelf even through this 
negligence of drefs, juſt as you may {ce 
the maſterly hand of a painter in three 
or four ſwift ſtrokes of the pencil. 

The moit fruitſul in geniuſes is the 
French nation; we owe molt of our janty 
faſhions, now in vogue, to ſome adept 
beau among them. Their ladies exert 
the whole ſcope of their fancies upon 
every new petticoat; every head-drefs 
undergoes a change; and not 2 lady ot 
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genius will appear in the ſame hape 
two days together; ſo that we may im- 
pute the ſcarcity of geniuſes in our cli- 
mate to the ſtagnation of faſhions, 

The ladies among us have a ſuperior 
genius to the men; which have for ſome 


years paſt ſhot out in ſeyeral exorbitant 


inventions for the greater conſumption 
of our manifature. While the men 
have contented themſelves with the re- 
trenchment of the hat, or the various 
fcallop of the pocket, the ladies have 
ſunk the head-dreſs, incloſed themſelves 
m the circumference of the hoop-petti- 
coat; furbelows and flounces have been 
diſpoſed of at will, the ſtays have been 
lowered behind, for the better diſplay- 
ing the beauties of the neck; not to 
mention the various rolling of the ſleeve, 
and thoſe other nice circumſtances of 
dreſs upon which every lady employs 
her fancy at plea ſure. 

The ſciences of poetry and dreſs have 
ſo neur an alliance to each other, that 
the rules of the one, with very little va- 
riation, may ſerve for the other. 

As in a poem all the ſeveral parts of 
it muſt have a harmony with the whole z 
{2, to keep to the propriety of dreſs, the 
coat, wailtcoat, and breeches, mutt be 
of the fame piece. 

As Ariſtotle obliges all dramatic 
writers to a ftn& oblervance of time, 
place, and action, in order to compoſe 
a juft work of this kind of poetry; to it 
is abſolutely neceſſary for a perſon that 
2pplies himſelf to the ſtudy of drefs, to 
have a ſtrict regard to theſe three parti- 
Cutars. a 
To begin with the fine. What is 
more abſurd than the velvet gown in 
ſummer? and what is more agrecable 
in the winter? The muff and fur are 


Prepoſterous in June, which are charm- 
} { 9 


ingly ſupplied by the Turkey hand- 
kerchief and the fan. Every thing muſt 
be ſnitable to the ſeaſon; and there can 
be no propriety in drels without a ſtrict 
regard to ?:/n2, 

Youmn{ have no leſs reſpect to place. 
What ves a lady a more eaſy air than 
the wrapping-gown in the morning at 
the tea-table? The Bath countenances 
the men of dreſs in ſhowing themſelves 
at the pumpin their Indian night-gowns, 
without the leaſt indecorum. 

Aon is what gives the ſpirit both to 
writing and dreſs. Nothing appears 
gracetful without action; the head, the 
arms, the legs, mult all conſpire to give 

P a habit 
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a habit a genteel air. What diſtinguiſhes 
the air of the court from that of the 
country but action? A lady, by the 
careleſs toſs of her head, will ſhew a ſet 
of ribbands to advantage; bya pinch of 
ſnuff. judiciouſly taken will dilplay the 
3 ornament of her little finger; 
by the new- modelling her tucker, at 
one view preſent you with a fine- turned 
hand, al ariſing boſom. In order to 
be a proficient in action, I cannot ſuf- 
ficiently recommend the ſcience of Danc- 
ing: this will give the fect an eaſy gait, 
and the arms a gracefulneſs of motion. 
It a perſon have not a ſtrict regard to 
theſe three above-mentioned rules of an- 
tiquity, the richeſt dreſs will appear ſtiſf᷑ 
and affected, and the moſt gay habit fan- 
taſtical and tawdry. 
As different ſ:rts of poetry require a 
different ſtyle: the Elegy, tender and 
mournful; the Ode, gay and ſprightly; 
the Epic, ſublime, &c. ſo muſt che wi- 
dow conicis her grief in the veil; the 
bride frequently makes her joy and cx- 
vitation conſpicuous in, the filver bro- 
cade; and the plume and the ſcarlet dve 
is requiſite to give the ſoldier a martial 
air, There is another kind of occaſional 
dreſs in uſe among the ladies; I mean 
tne riding -habit, which ſome have nct 
injudiciouſly ſtiled the Hermaphroditi- 
cal, by reaſon of it's maſculine and fe- 
minine compaſition; but I ſhall rather 
chuſe to call it the Pindaric, as it's firſt 
inſtitution was at a Newmarket horſe- 
race, and as it is a mixture of the ſub- 
limity of the epic with the eaſy ſoftneſs 
of the ode. 
here ſometimes ariſes a great genus 
in dreſs, who cannot content himſelf 
with merely copying from others, but 
will, as he ſces occation, ſtrike out into 
the long pocket, flaſhed ſleeve, or fome- 
thing particular in the diſpoſition of his 
lace, or the flouriſh of his embroidery, 
Such a perſon, like the maſters of other 
ſciences, will ſhow that he hath a man- 
ner of his own, | | 
On the contrary, there are ſome pre- 
tenders to dreſs who ſhine out but by 
halves ; whether it be for want of genius 
or money. A dancing-maſter of the 
loweſt rank ſeldom fails of the ſcarlet 
ſtocking and the red heel; and ſhows a 
particular reſpect to the Leg and Foot, 
to which he owes his ſubſiſtence: when 
at the ſame time perhaps ail the ſuperior 
ornament of his body is neglected. We 


may ſay of - theſe ſort of dreſſers what 
Horace ſays of his patch-work poets 


Purpureus lat? qui ſplendeat unus et alter 
Aſjuitur pannus= | | 
Ars Porr. v. 15. 
= A few florid lines 
Shine thro” th' inſipid dulneſs of the reſt. 
RosCOMMON» 


Others, who lav the ſtreſs of heauty in 
their face, exert all their extravagance 
in the periwig, which is a kind of in- 
dex of the mind; the full-bottom for- 
mally combed all hefore, denotes the 
lawyer and the politician; the ſmart tye- 
wig, with the black ribband, ſhews a wan 
of fierceneſs of temper; and he that bur- 
dens himſelf with a fuperfluity of white 
hair which flows down the back, and 
mantles in waving curls over the ſnoul— 
ders, is generally obſerved to be leis cu- 
rious in the furniture of the inward re- 
ceſſes of the ſcull, and lays himſelf open 
to the application of that cenſure which 
Milton applies to the fair-ſex: 
of war form 

Elaborate, of inward leſs exact. 


A lady of genius will give a genteel 
air to her whole dreſs by a well-fancicd 
(uit of knots, as a judicious writer gives 
a ſpirit to a Whole ſenterce by a ſingle 
expreſſion. As werds grow old, and 
new ones enrich the language, {fo there 
is a conſtant ſucceſſion ct dreſs; the 
fringe ſucceeds the lace, the ſtays horten 
or extend the wailt, the ribband under- 
goes divers variations, the head-drels 
receives frequent riſes and falls every 
year; and, in ſhort, the whole woman 
throughout, as curious obſervers of drels 
have remarked, is changed from top to 
toe in the period of five years. A. poet 
will now and then, to ſerve his purpole, 
coin a word; ſo will a lady of genius 
venture at an innovation in the faſhion: 
but as Horace adviſes, that all new- 
minted words ſhould have a Greek de- 
rivation to give them an indiſputable 
authority, ſo I would counſel all our 
improvers of faſhion always to take the 
hint from France, which may as pro- 
perly be called the * fountain of drels,” 
as Greece was of literature. 

Dreſs may bear a parallel to poetry 
with reſpect to moving the paſſions. 
The greateſt motive to Love, as daily 
experience ſhows us, is Dreſs, I have 

known 
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known a lady at fight fly to a red feather, 
and readily give her hand to a fringed 
pair of gloves. At another time I have 
ſeen the aukward appearance of her ru- 
ral humble ſervant move her indigna- 
tion; ſhe is jealous every time her rival 
hath a new ſuit; and in a rage when 
her woman pins her mantua to diſad- 
vantage. Unhappy, unguarded wo- 
man! alas! what moving rhetoric has 
ſhe often found in the ſeducing full- 
bottom? Who can tell the reſiſtleſs elo- 
quence of the embroidered coat, the 
gold ſnuff-box, and the amber-headed 
cane ? 

I ſhall conclude theſe criticiſms with 
ſome general remarks upon the Milli- 
ner, the Mantua-maker, and the Lady's 
Woman, theſe being the three cliief on 
which all the circumſtances of dreſs de- 


pend. 


The Milliver muſt be thoroughly 
verſed in phyſiognomy; in the choice of 
ribbands ſhe mutt have a particular re- 
card to the complexion, and muſt ever 
be mindful to cut the head-drets:to the 
dimenſions of the face. When the 
meets with a countenance of large dia- 
meter, ſhe muſt draw the dreſs torward 
to the face, and let the lace encroach a 
little upon the cheek, which caſts an 
agreeable ſhade, and takes off from it's 
maſculine figure: the little oval face 
requires the diminutive commode, juſt 
on the tip of the crowa of the head. She 
mult have a regard to the ſeveral ages 
of women; the head-dreſs mutt give the 
mother a more ſedate mien than the vir- 
gin; and age muſt not be made ridicu- 


lous with the flaunting airs of youth. 


There is a beauty that is peculiar to the 
ſeveral ſtages of lite; and as much pro- 
priety mult he obferved in the dreſs of 
the old as the young. 

The Mantua- maker muſt be an ex- 


pert anatomiſt; and muſt, if judicioully* 


choſen, have a name of French iermi- 
nation; ſhe muſt know how to hide all 
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reader will be convinced, that notwith- 
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the defeQs in the proportions of the body, 
and mult he able to mould the ſhape by 
the ſtays, ſo as to preſerve the inteſtines, 
that while ſhe corrects the bodv, the 
may not interfere with the pleaſures of 
the palate. | 

The Lady's Woman muſt have all 
qualities of a critic in poetry; as her 
are!s, like the critic's learning, is at 
{econd hand, ſhe mult, like him, have a 
ready talent at cenſure, and her tongue 
mult he deeply verſed in detraction; ſhe 
mult be ſore to aſperſe the characters of 
the ladies of moſt eminent virtue and 
beauty, to indulge her lady's ſpleen: 
and as it hath Vñeen remarked, that cri- 
tics are the mot fawning ſycophants to 
their patrons, ſo mult our female critic 
be a thorough proficient in flattery; ſhe 
muſt add ſprightiineſs to her lady's air, 
by encouraging her vanity; give grace- 
fulneſs to her ſtep, by cheriſhing her 
pride; and make her ſhow a haughty 
contempt of her admirers, by enumcrat- 
ing her imaginary conqueſts, As a 
critic mult ſtock his memory with the 
names of all che authors of note, ſhe 
mult be no lets ready in the recital of 
all the beaus and pretty fellows in 
vogue; hke the male critic, ſhe aſſerts, 
that the theory of any ſcience is above 
the practice, and that it is not neceſſary 
to be able to ſet her own perſon off to 
advantage, in order to be a judge ct the 
dreſs of others; and beſides all thoſe 
qualifications, ſhe mutt be enducd with 
the gift of ſecrecy, a talent very rarely 
to be met w:th in her profeſſion. 

By what 1 have ſaid, I believe my 


ſtanding the mimy pretenders, the per- 
fection of dreis cannot be attained withe 


4 14 
out a genius; and thall venture boldly 9 | 
to alhrm, that in all arts and ſciences | 
whatever, Epic poetry excepted, (of 1449 
which I formerly ſhowed the Knack or 1631 
Mechaniſm) à genius is abſolutely ne- | | 
ceſſary. ; 
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* 


Vir. GroRC. 4. v. 55. 


WITH SECRET Joys 


" THEIR YOUNG SUCCESSION ALL THEIR CARES EMPLOY+e 


Went the other day to viſit Eliza, 
who, in the perfect bloom of beauty, 
is the mother of ſeveral children. She 
bad a little prating girl upon her lap, 
who was begging to be very fine, that 
ſhe might go abroad; and the indulgent 
mother, at her little daughter's requeſt, 
had juft taken the knots off her own head, 
to adorn the hair of the pretty trifler. 
A ſmiling boy was at the fame time ca- 
reſſing a lap-dog, which is their mo- 
ther's favourite, becauſe it pleaſes the 
children; and ſhe, with a delight in her 
looks which heightened her beauty, ſo 
divided her converſation with the two 
. prattlers, as to make them both 
equally cheat ul. 5 
As I came in, ſhe ſaid with a bluſh— 
© Mr. Ironſide, though you are an old 
© batchelor, you mult not laugh at my 
© tenderneſs to my children.” I need 
not tell my reader, what civil things I 
ſaid in anſwer to the lady, whoſe ma- 
tron- like behaviour gave me infinite ſa- 
tis faction; ſince I myſelf take great plea- 
ſure in playing with children, and am 
ſeldom unprovided of plums or mar- 
bles, to make my court to ſuch enters 
taining companions. | 
Whence is it, faid I to myſelf when 
I was alone, that the affection of parents 
© is ſo intenſe to their offspring? Is it 
© becauſe they generally find ſuch reſem- 
© blances in what they have produced, as 
© that thereby they think themſelves re- 
© newed in their children, and are willing 
© to tranſmit them:elves to future times? 
© or is it, becauſe they think themſelves 
© obliged, by the dictates of humanity, 
© to nour.jh and rear what is placed fo 
immediately under their protection; and 
© what by their means is brought into this 
* world, the ſcene of mitery, of neceſlity? 
© 'Theſe will not come up to it, Is it not 
© rather the good nrovidence of that Be- 
© ing, who in a ſuper-eminent degree 
protects and cheriſhes the whole race of 


* mankind, his ſons and creatures?* How 


D vpr. 


ſhall we, any other way, account for 
this natural affection, ſo ſignally diſ- 
played throughout every ſpecies of the 
animal creation, without which the 
courſe of nature would quickly fail, and 
every various kind be extinct? Inſtances 
of tenderneſs in the moſt ſavage brutes 
are ſo frequent, that quotations of that 
kind are altogether unneſſary 

If we, who have no particular con- 
cern in them, take a ſecret delight in 
obſerving the gentle dawn of reaſon in 
babes; if ovr ears are ſoothed with their 
half forming and aiming at articulate 
ſounds; if we are charmed with their 
pretty mimicry, and ſurpriſed at the un- 
expected ſtarts of wit and cunning in 
theſe miniatures of man; what tranſport 
may we imagine in the breaſts of thoſe 
into whom natural inſtinct hath poured 
tenderneſs and fondneſs for them How 
amiable is ſuch a weakneſs in human 
nature! or rather, how great a weak- 
neſs is it, to give humanity ſo reproach- 
ful a name! The bare conſideration of 
paternal affection ſhould methinks cre- 
ate a more grateful tenderneſs in chil- 
dren toward their parents than we ge- 
nerally ſee; and the filent whiſpers of 
nature be attended to, though the laws 
of God and man did not call aloud, 

Theſe filent whiſpers of nature have 
had a marvellous power, even when 
their cauſe hath been unknown. There 
are ſeveral examples in ſtory of tender 
friendſhips formed betwixt men who 
knew not of their near relation, Such 
accounts confirm me in an opinion 

I have long entertained, that there 1s 
a ſympathy betwixt ſouls, which can- 
not be explained by the prejudice of edu- 
cation, the ſenſe of duty, or any other 
human motive. 

The memoirs of a certain French 
nobleman, which now lie before me, 
furniſh me with a very entertaining in- 
tance of this ſecret attraction, implant- 
ed by Providence in the human ſoul. 
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It will be neceſſary to inform the reader, 
that the perſon whoſe ſtory I am going 
to relate, was one whoſe roving and ro- 
mantic temper, joined to a difpoſition 
fingularly amorous, had led him through 
a vaſt variety of gallantries and amours. 
He had, in his youth, attended a princeſs 
of France into Poland, where he had 
been entertained by the king her huſ- 
band, and married the daughter of a 
grandee, Upon her death he returned 
into his native country; where his in- 
trigues and other misfortunes having 
conſumed his paternal eſtate, he now 
went to take care of the fortune his de- 
ceaſed wife had left him in Poland, In 
his journey he was robbed before he 
reached Warſaw, and lay ill of a fever, 
when he met with the following adven- 
ture; wiaich ſhall be related in his own 
words. 

I had been in this condition for four 
days, when the Counteſs of Venoſki 
paſſed that way. She was informed 
that a ftr:nger of good faſhion lay 
lick, and her charity led her to. ſee 
me. I remembered her, for I had 
ofien ſeen her with my wite, to whom 
ſhe was nearly related; but when I 
found ſhe knew me not, I thought fit 
to conceal my name. I told her I 
was a German; that I had been rob- 
bed; and that if ſhe had the charity 
to ſend me to Warſaw, the queen 
would acknowledge it; I having the 
honour to be known to her majeſty. 
The counteſs had the goodneſs to take 
compaſſion of me; and ordering me 
to be put in a litter, carried me to 
Warſaw, where I was lodged in her 
houſe until my health ſhould allow 
me to wait on the queen. 

© My fever increaſed after my jour- 
ney was over, and I was confined to 
my bed for fifteen days. When the 
counteſs firſt ſaw me, ſhe had a young 
lady with her about eighteen years of 
age, who was much taller and better 
ſhaped than the Poliſh women gene- 
rally are. She was very fair, her kin 
exceeding fine, and her air and ſhape 
inexpreſſibly beautiful, I was not ſo 
ſick as to overlook this young beauty; 
and I felt in my heart ſuch emotions 
at the firſt view, as made me fear that 
all my misfortunes had not armed me 
ſufficiently againſt the charms of the 
fair-ſex. The amiable creature ſeem- 
ed afflicted at my fickneſs; and ſhe 
b appeared to have ſo much concern 
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and care for me, as raiſed in me a 
great inclination and tenderneſs for 
her. She came every day into my 
chamber to enquire after my health. I 
aſked who ſhe was, and I was anfwer- 
ed, that ſhe was nicce to the Counteſs 
of Venoſki. | 
I veriiy believe that the conſtant 
ſight of this charming maid, and the 
plcaſure I received from her careful 
attendance, contributed mere to my 
recovery than all the medicines the 
phyſicians gave me. In ſhort, m 
fever left me, and J had the ſatistac- 
tion to ſee the lovely creature over- 
zoyed at ray recovery, She came to 
ſee me oftener as I grew better; and 1 
already felt a ſtronger and more tender 
affection for her than I ever hore to 
any woman m my life: when I began 
to perceive that her conſtant care of 
me was only a blind, to give her an 
opportunity of ſceing a young Pole 
whom I took to he her lover. He 
ſeemed to be much about her age, of 
a brown. complexion, very tail, but 
finely ſhaped. Every time ſhe came 
to lee me the young gentleman came 
to find her out; and they uivally re- 
tired to a corner of the chamber, where 
they ſeemed to converſe with grea 
earneſtneſs. The aſpæct of the youth 
pleaſed me wonderfully; and if I had 
not ſuſpected that he was my rival, I 
ſhould have taken delight in his per- 
ſon and friendſhip. 
They both of them often aſxed me 
if I were in reality a German; which 
when I continued to afirn, they 
ſeemed very much troubled. One 
day I took notice, that the young lady 
and gentleman, having retired to a 
window, were very intent upon a pic- 
ture; and that every now and then 
they caſt their eyes upon me, as if 
they had found ſome reſemblance he- 
twixt that and my features. I could 
not forbear to aſk the meaning of it; 
upon which the lady anſwered, that 
if I had been a Frenchman, the ihould 
have imagined that I was the perſon 
for whom the picture was drawn, be- 
cauſe it ſo exactly referibled me, I 
deſired to ſce it, But how great was 
my ſurprize! when I found it to be 
the very painting, which I had ſent 
to the queen, five years before, and 
which ſhe commanded me to get drawn 
to be given to my children. After I 
had viewed the piece, I caſt my eyes 
upon 
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upon the young lady, and then upon 
* the gentleman I had thought to be her 
* Jover, My heart beat, and I felt a 
t ſecret emotion which filled me with 
« wonder. I thought I traced in the 
two young perſons ſome of my own 
features, and at that moment I ſaid t6 
myſe}lf—* Are not theſe my children?” 
The tears came into my eyes, and I 
was about to run and embrace them; 
but conſtraining myſelf with pain, I 
aſked whoſe picture it was. The 


maid, perceiving that I could not 
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* ſpeak without tears, fell a weeping, * 


Her tears abſolutely confirmed me in 
* my opinion, and falling upon her 


* neck—** Ah, my dear child!“ ſaid I, 


yes, I am Four father.“ I could fay 
no more. The youth ſeized my hands 
at the ſame time, and kiſſing, bathed 
them with his tears. Throughout my 
life, I never felt a joy equal to this; 
and it muſt be owned, that nature in- 
ſpires more lively motions and pleaſ- 
* ing tenderneſs, than the paſſions can 


« poſſibly excite,” 
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ACCIFIAT 8ANE MERCEDEM SANGUINIS, ET SIC 
FALLEAT, UT NUDIS PRESSIT QUI CALCIEUS ANGUEM. 


, 


Jov. SAT. Ts V. 42. 


A DEAR-BOUGHT BARGAIN, ALL THINGS DULY WEIGH'D, 
FOR WHICH THEIR THRICE-CONCOCTED BLOOD Is PAID; 
WITH LOOKS AS WAN, AS HE WHO, IN THE BRAKE, 


AT UNAWAKES HAS TROD UPON A SNAKE. 


TO THE GUARDIAN, 
O17.D NES” OR, 


Believe you diſtance me not ſo much 

in years as in wiſdom; and therefore, 
ſince you have gained ſo deſerved a re- 
putation, I beg your aſſiſtance in cor- 
recting the manners of an untoward lad, 
who perhaps may liſten to your admo- 
nitions, ſooner than to all the ſevere 
checks and grave reproofs of a father. 


Without any longer preamble, you muſt 


know, Sir, that about two years ago, 
Jack, my eldeſt ſon and heir, was ſent 
up to London, to be admitted of the 
Temple, not ſo much with a view of his 
ſtudying the law, as a deſire to improve 
his breeding. This was done out of 
complaiſance to a couſin of his, an airy 
lady, who was continually teazing me, 


that the boy would ſhoot up into a mere 


country booby, if he did not ſee a little 
of the world. She herſelf was bred 
chiefly in town, and fince ſhe was mar- 
ried into the country, neither looks, nor 
talks, nor dreſſes like any of her neigh- 
bours, and is grown the admiration of 
every one but her huſband. The latter 
end of laſt month, ſome important buſi- 
neſs called me up to town, and the firſt 
thing I did, the next morning about 
ten, was to pay a viſit to my ſon at his 
chambers; but as I began to knock at 
the door, I was interrupted by the bed- 
maker in the ſtair-caſe, who told me her 


Dzyprn, 


maſter ſeldom roſe till about twelve, and 
about one I might be ſure to find him 
drinking tea. I bid her ſomewhat haſtily 
hold her prating, and open the door; 
which accordingly ſhe did. The firſt 
thing I obſerved upon the table was the 
ſecret amours of — , and by it 
ſtood a box of pills; on a chair lay a 
ſmuf-box with a fan half broke, and on 
the floor a pair of foils. Having ſeen 
this furniture, I entered his bed-cham- 
ber, not without ſome noiſe; whereupon 
he begM to ſwear at his bed-maker (as 
he thought) for diſturbing him ſo ſoon, 
and was turning about for the other nap, 
when he diſcovered ſuch a thin, pale, 
ſickly viſage, that had I not heard the 


voice, I ſhould never have gueſſed him 


to have been my ſon. How different 
was this countenance from that ruddy, 
hale complexion, which he had at part- 
ing with me from home! After I had 
waked him, he gave me to underſtand, 
that he was but lately recovered out of 


a violent fever; and the reaſon why he 


did not acquaint me with it was, leit the 
melancholy news might occaſion too 
many tears among his relations, and be 
an unſupportable grief to his mother. 
To be ſhort with you, old Neſtor, 1 


hurried by young ſpark down into the 
ong with me, and there am 


cou ntry a 


endeavouring to plump him up, fo as 
to be no diſgrace to his pedigree; for T 
aſſure you it was never known in tlie 
memory 
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memory of man, that any one of the fa- 
mily of the Ringwoods ever fell into a 
._ conſumption, except Mrs. Dorothy 
Ringwood, who dicd a maid at 2 


five. In order to bring him to himſelf, 
and to he one of us again, I make him 
go to bed at ten, and riſe half an hour 
paſt five; and when he is puling for 
bohea tea and cream, I place upon a 
table a jolly piece of cold roaſt beef, or 
well-powdered ham, and bid him eat 
and live; then take him into the fields 
to obſerve the reapers, how the harveſt 
goes forwards. There is nobody pleaſed 
with his preſent conſtitution, but his gay 
couſin, who ſpirits him up, and tells 
him he looks fair, and is grown well- 
ſhaped; but the honeſt tenants ſhake 
their heads, and cry“ Lack-a-day, how 
thin is poor young maſter fallen!” 
The other day, when I told him of it, 
he had the impudence to reply I hope, 
Sir, you would not have me as fat as 
Mr. . Alas! what would then 
© become of me? how would the ladies 
© piſh at ſuch a great monitrous thing? 
If you are truly what your title im- 
ports, a Guardian, pray, Sir, be pleafed 
to conſider what a noble generation muſt 
in all probability enſue from the lives 
which the town-bred gentlemen too 
often lead. A friend of mine not long 
ago, as we were complaining of the 
times, repeated two ſtanzas out of m 

Lord Roſcommon, which I think may 
here be applicable. | 


"Twas not the ſpawn of ſuch as theſe, 
Thatdy'd with Punick blood the conquer'd 
ſeas, | 
And quaſh'd the ſtern Qacides: 
Made the proud Aſian monarch feel 
How weak his gvld was againſt Europe's 
ſteel; 
Forc'd e'en dire Hannibal to yield; 
And won the long-diſputed world at Zama's 
fatal field. 
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But foldiers of a ruftic mould, 
-Rough, hardy, ſeaſon'd, manly, bold, 
Either they dug the ſtubborn ground, 
Or thro' hewn woods their weighty ſtrokes . 
did ſound: 
And after the declining ſun 
Had chang'd the ſhadows, and theit taſk 
was done; 
Home with t--ir weary team they took 
their way, 
And drown'd in friendly bowls the labours 
of the day. 


I am, Sir, your very humble ſervant, 
JoNATHAN RiINGwooD, 


P. S. I forgot to tell you, that while 
I waited in my ſon's anti-chamber, I 
found upon the table the following bill: 


© Sold to Mr. Jonathan 1 J. s. d. 
Ringwood, a plain muſlin 3 6 
© head and rufites, with 0 x 
© bertine lace = - + - 
© Six pair of white kid 
© gloves for Madam Salley 5 
Three handkerchiefs for 
« Madam Salley - - ito * 


In his chamber- window I ſaw his 
ſhoemaker's bill, with this remarkable 
article: 

For Mr. Ringwood, three 
© pair of lacelſhoes = +» 3 co o 


And in the drawer of the table was the 


c 


following billet: 


MR. RINGWOOD, 


1 Deſire, that becauſe you are ſuch a 
country booby, that you forget the 
uſe and care of your ſnuff box, you 
would not call me thief. Pray ſee my 

face no more, Your abuſed friend, 
SARAH GALLOPP., 


Under theſe words my hopeful heir 
had writ--* Memorandum, to ſend her 
© word J have found my box, though IL 
know Jhe has it.“ 
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QUIN POTIUS PACEM ATERNAM 


EX ERC EMUs 


RATHER IN LEAGUES OF ENDLESS PEACE UNITE, 


PACTOSQUE HYMEN £08 
| | VIX. LEN. 4. v. 99. 


AND CELEBRATE THE KEYMENEAL EITE. 


HERE is no rule in Longinus 
which I more admire than that 
wherein he adviſes an author who woul4 


eternity, to conſider, when he is engaged 
inhis compoſition, what Homer or Plato, 
or any other of thoſe heroes in the 


attain to the ſublime, and writes for learned world, would have aid or thought 


upon 
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upon the ſame gccafion. I have often 
77 this rule, with regard to the 

authors among the ancients, as well 
as among the moderns; with what 
ſücceſs, I muſt leave to the judgment of 
others. I may at leaſt venture to fay 
with Mr. Dryden, where he profeſſes to 
have imitated Snakeſpes: 's ityle, that 
in imitating ſuch great authors, I have 
always excciled myſelf. 

I have alſo by this means revived ſe- 
veral antiquated ways of writing, which, 
though very inſtructive and entertain- 
ing, ad been laid aſide, and forgotten 
for ſome ages. I ſhall in this place only 
mention thoſe allegories wherein vir- 
tues, vices, and human paſſions, are in- 
troduced as real actors. Though this 


kind of compoſition was practiſed by the 


fineſt authors among the ancients, our 
countryman Spenſer is the laſt writer of 
note who has applied himſelf to it with 
ſucceſs. 5 

That an allegory may be both de- 
lightful and inſtructive, in the firſt place, 
the fable of it ought to be perfect, and 
if poſſible to be filled with ſurprizing 
turns and incidents. In the next, there 
ought to be uſeful morals and reflections 
couched under it, which ftill receive a 
greater value from their being new and 
uncommon; as alſo trom their appearing 
difficult to have been thrown into em- 
blematical types and ſhadows. 

I was once thinking to have written 
a whole canto in the ſpirit of Spenſer; 
and in order to it, contrived a fable of 
imaginary perſons and characters, I 
raiſed it on that common diſpute between 
the comparative perfections and pre- 
eminence of the two ſexes, each of which 
have very frequently had their advocates 


among the men of letters. Since I have 


not time to accomplith this work, I ſhall 
preſent my reader with the naked fable, 
reſerving the embelliſhments of verſe 
and poetry to another opportunity. 
The two ſexes contending for ſupe- 
riority, were once at war with each 
other, which was chiefly carried on by 
their auxiliaries, The males were drawn 
up on the one ſide of a very ſpacious 
plain, the females on the other; between 
them was left a very large interval for 
their auxiliaries to engage in, Ateach 
ef of this middle ſpace lay en- 
camped ſeveral bodies of neutral forces, 
who waited for the event of the battle 
before they would declare themſelves, 


that they might then act as they ſaw 
occaſion. 

The main body of the male auxiliaries 
was commanded by Fortitude; that of 
the female by Beauty. Fortitude began 
the onſet on Beauty; but found, to his 
coſt, that ſhe had ſuch a particular witch- 
craft in her looks, as withered all his 
ſtrength. She played upon him ſo many 
ſmiles and glances, that ſhe quite weak - 
ened and diſarmed him. 

In ſhort, he was ready to call for 
quarter, had not Wiſdom come to his 
aid: this was the commander of the 


male right-wing, and would have turned 


the fate of the day, had not he been 
timely oppoſed by Cunning, who com- 
manded the left-wing of the female auxi- 
liaries. Cunning was the chief engineer 


of the fair army; but upon this occa- 


ſion was poſted, as I have here ſaid, to 
receive the attacks of W:jdom. It was 
very entertaining to fee the workings of 
thoſe two antagoniſts; the conduct of 
the one, and the ſtratagems of the other, 
Never was there a more equal match. 
Thoſe who beheld it gave the victory 


ſometimes to the one, and ſometimes to 


the other; though moſt declared the ad- 
vantage was on the fide of the female 
commander. 

In the mean time, the conflict was 
very great in the left-wing of the army, 
where the battle began to turn to the 
male ſide. This wing was commanded 
by an old experienced officer called Pa- 
tience, and on the female ſide by a ge- 
neral known by the name of Scorn, 
The latter, that fought after the man- 
ner of the Parthians, had the betier of 
it all the beginning of the day; but be- 
ing quite tired cut with the long pur- 
ſuits, and repeated attacks of the enemy, 
who had been repulſed above a hundred 
times, and rallied as often, began to 
think of yielding; when on a ſudden 
a body of neutral forces began to move, 
The leader was of an ugly look, and 
gigantic ſtature. He acted like a Draw- 
canſir, ſparing neither friend nor foe. 
His name was Luft, On the female fide 
he was oppoſed by a fele&t body of 
forces, commanded by a young officer 
that had the face of a cherubim, and the 
name of Modeſty. This beautiful young 
hero was ſupported by one of a. yore. 
maſculine turn, and fierce behaviour, 
called by men HoNOuUR, and by the 
gods PRIDE, This laſt made an ob- 
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fiinate defence, and drove back the ene- 
my more than once, but at length re- 
ſigne ! at diſcretion. 

The dreadful monſter, after having 
overturned whole ſquadrons in the fe- 
male army, fell in among the males, 
where he made a more terrible havock 
than on the other ſide. He was here 
oppoi:d4 by Reaſon, who drew up all 
his Forces arainit him, and heid the 
fight in ſuſpence for ſome time; but at 
length quitted the field. 

After à great ravage on both ſides, 
the two armies agreed to join againſt 
this common foe. And in order to it 
drew ont a ſmall choſen band, whom 
they placed by conſent under che con- 
duct of Virtue, who in a little time 
drove this roul ugly monſter out of the 
held. 

Upon his retreat, a ſecond neutral 
leader, whoſe name was Lowe, marched 
in between che two armies. He headed 
a body of ten thouſand winged boys 
that threw their darts and arrows pro- 
miſcuouſly among both armies. The 
wounds they gave were not the wounds 
of an enemy. They were pleaſing to 


Ne CLI. 


A MIGHTY POM, THO' MADE OF LITTLE THINT , 


HERE is no paſſion which ſteals 

into the heart more imperceptibly, 
and covers itſelf under more diſguiſes, 
than Pride. For my own part, I think 
if there is any paſſion or vice which I 
am wholly a ſtranger to, it is this; though 
at the ſame time, perhaps, this very 
judgment which I form of myſelf pro- 
ceeds in ſome meature from this corrupt 
principle. 

I have been always wonderfully de- 
lighted with that ſentence in holy wnt 
—* Pride «vas not made for man.“ There 
is not indeed any ſingle view of human 
nature, under it's preſent condition, 
which is not ſufficient to extinguiſh in 
us all the ſecret ſeeds of pride; and, on 
the contrary, to fink the foul into the 
lowelt ſtate of humility, and what the 
ſchoolmen call ſelf-annihilation. Pride 
was not made for man, as he is 

1. A finful, 
2. An ignorant, 


3. A milerable being. 
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thofe that felt them; and had fo ſtrange 
an effect, that they wrought a ſpirit of 
mutual friendſhip, reconciliation, and 
good-will, in both ſexes. The two ar- 
mies now locked with cordi:! love on 
each other, and ſtretched ovt their arms 
with tears of joy, as longing to forget 
old animoſities, and embrace one an- 
other. 

The laſt general of neutrals that ap- 
peared in the field was Hymen, who 
marched immediately after Love, and 
ſeconding the good inclivations which 
he had inſpired, joined the hands of both 
armies. Lade generally accompanied 
him, and recommended the ſexes pair 
by-pair to his good offices. 

But as it is uſual enough for ſeveral 
perſons to dreſs themſelves in the habit 
of a great leader, Ambition and Awarice 
had taken on them the garb and habit 
of Lowe, by which means they often 
impoſed on Hymen, by putting into his 
hands ſeveral couples whom he would 
never have joined together, had it not 
been brought about by the deluſion of 
theſe two impoſtors. (F 


VirG., GEORG. 4. v. 3. 
DRY DEN. 


There is nothing in his underſtand- 
ing, in his will, or in his preſent condi- 
tion, that can tempt any conſiderate crea- 
ture to pride or vanity. 

Theſe three ver reaſons why he ſhould 
not be proud, are notwithſtanding the 
reaſons why he is ſo, Were not he a 
ſinful creature, he would not be ſubject 
to a paſſion which riſes from the de- 

ravity of his nature; were he not an 
ignorant creature, he would ſee that he 
has nothing to be proud of; and were 
not the whole ſpecies miſerable, he would 
not have thoſe wretched objects of com- 
pariſon before his eyes, wFich are che 
occaſions of his paſſion, and which make 
one man value himſelf more than an- 
other. 

A wiſe man will be contented that his 
glory be deferred until ſuch time as he 
ſhall be truly giorified ; when his un- 
derſtanding ſhall be cleared, his will 
rectified, and his happineſs aſſured; or, 
in other words, when be ſhall be nei- 


Q4 


ther ſinful, nor ignorant, nor miſer- 
able. 

If there be any thing which makes 
human nature appear ridiculous to be- 
ings of ſuperior faculties, it muſt be 
pride. They know ſo well the m_ 
of thoſe imaginary perfections that ſwell 
the heart of man, and of thoſe little ſu- 

ernumerary advantages, whether in 
— fortune, or title, which one man 
enjoys above another, that it muſt cer- 
tainly very much aſtoniſh, if it does not 
very much divert them, when they ſee a 
mortal puffed up, and valuing himſelf 
above his neighbours on any of theſe ac- 
counts, at the ſame time that he is ob- 
noxious to all the common calamities of 
the ſpecies. 

To ſet this thought in it's true light, 
we will fancy, if you pleaſe, that yon- 
der mole-hill is inhabited by reaſonable 
creatures, and that every piſmire (his 
ſhape and way of life only excepted) is 
* with human paſſions. How 
ſhould we ſmile to hear one give us an 
account of the pedigrees, diſtinctions, 


and titles, that reign among them? Ob- 


ſerve how the whole ſwarm divide and 
make way for the piſmire that paſſes 
through them! you muſt underſtand he 
is an emmet of quality, and has better 
blood in his veins than any piſmire in 
the mole-hill. Do not you ſee how 
ſenſible he is of it, how flow he marches 
forward, how the whole rabble of ants 
keep their diſtance? Here you may ob- 
ſerve one placed upon a little eminence, 
and looking down on a long row of Ja- 
bourers. He is the richeſt inſe& on this 
ſide the hillock, he has a walk of half 
a yard in length and a quarter of an 
inch in breadth; he keeps an hundred 
menial ſervants, and has at leaſt fifteen 
barley-corns in his granary. He is now 
chiding and beſlaving the emmet that 
ſtands before him, and who, for all that 
we can difcover, is as good an emmet 
as himſelf. | 

But here comes an inſet of figure! 
Do not you take notice of a little white 
ſtraw that he carries in his mouth? That 
firaw, you mult underſtand, he would 
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not part with for the longeſt tract about 
the mole- hill: did you but know what 
he has undergone to purchaſe it! See 
how the ants of all qualities and con - 
ditions ſwarm about him! Should this 
ſtraw drop out of his mouth, you would 
fee al} this numerous circle of attendants 
follow the next that took it up, and 
leave the diſcarded inſet, or run over 
his back, to come at his ſucceſſor. 

If now yon have a mind to ſee all the 
ladies of the mole-hill, obſerve firſt the 
1 that liſtens to the emmet on he: 
eft-hand, at the ſame time that fhic 
ſeems to turn away her head from him. 
He tells this poor inſect that ſhe is « 
goddeſs, that her eyes are brighter than 
the ſun, that life and death are at her 
diſpoſal. She believes him, and gives 
herſelf a thouſand little airs upon it. 
Mark the vanity of the piſmire on your 
left-hand. She can ſcarce crawl with 
age; but you muſt know ſhe values her- 
ſelf upon her birth; and, if you mind, 
ſpurns at every one that comes within 
her reach. The little nimble coquette 
that is running along by the ſide of her, 
is a wit. She has broke many a piſ- 
mire's heart. Do but obſerve what a 
drove of lovers are running after her. 

We will here finiſh this imaginary 
ſcene; but firſt of all, to draw the pa- 
rallel cloſer, will ſuppoſe, if you pleaſe, 
that death comes down upon the mole- 
hill, in the ſhape of a cock- ſparrow, who 
picks up, without diſtinftion, the pil- 
mire of quality and his flatterers, the 
piſmire of ſubſtance and day-labourers, 
the white-ſtraw officer and his ſyco- 
phants, with all the goddeſſes, wits, 
and heauties of the mole-hill, 

May we not imagine that beings of 
ſuperior natures and perfections regard 
all the inſtances of pride and vanity, 


among our own ſpecies, in the fame kind 


of view, when they take a ſurvey of 
thoſe who inhabit the earth: or, in the 
language of an ingenious French poet; 
of thoſe piſmires that people this heap 
of dirt, which human vanity has di- 
vided into climates and regions? & 
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ALL SHAPES, THE MOST RODñICIors, TKEY ASSUME. 


1 Queſtion not but the following letter 
will be entertaining to thoſe who 
were preſent at the late maſquerade, as 
it will recal into their minds ſeveral 
merry particulars that paſſed in it, and 
at the ſame time be very acceptable to 
thoſe who were at a diſtance from it, as 
they may form from hence ſome idea of 
this faſhionable amuſement. 


TO NESTOR IRONSIDE, ESQ. 
PER VIA LEONIS., 


SIR, 
1 Could ſcarce ever go into good com- 

pany, but the diſcourſe was on the am- 
baſſador, the politeneſs of his entertain- 
ments, the goodneſs of his Burgundy and 
Champaign, the gaiety of his maſque- 
rades, with the odd fantaſtical dreſſes 
which were made uie of in thoſe mid- 
night ſolemnities. The noiſe theſe di- 
verſions made, at laſt raiſed my curioſi- 
ty, and for once I reſolved to be preſent 
at them, being at the ſame time pro- 
voked to it by a lady I then made my 
addreſſes to, one of a ſprightly humour, 
and a great admirer of ſuch novelties, 
In order to it I hurried my habit, and 
got it ready a week before the time, for 
I grew impatient to be initiated in theſe 
new myſteries. Every morning I dreſt 
myſelf in it, and acted betore the look - 
ing-glaſs; ſo that I am vain enough to 
think I was as perfect in my part, as 
moſt who had oftener frequented thoſe 
diverſions. You mutt underſtand J per- 
ſonated a Deyil, and that for ſeveral 
weighty reaſons. Firſt, becauſe ap- 
pearing as one of that fraternity, I ex- 
pected to meet with particular civilities 
from the more polite and better-bred 
part of the company. Beſides, as from 
their uſual reception they are called Fa- 
miliars, I fancied I ſhould, in this cha- 
racter, be allowed the greateſt liberties, 
and ſooneſt be led into the ſecrets of the 
maſquerade. To recommend and diſtin- 
guiſh me from the vulgar, I drew a very 


Jong tail after me. But to ſpeak the 


truth, what perſuaded me moſt to this 
ditguiſe was, becauſe I heard an in- 


. triguing lady ſay, in a large company of 


females, who unanimouily aſſented to 
it, that ſhe loved to converſe with ſuch, 
for that generally they were very clever 
fellows who made choice of that ſhape. 
At length when the long-wiſhed-for 
evening came, which was to open to us 
ſuch vaſt ſcenes of pleaſure, I repaired 
to the place appointed about ten at 
night, where I found naturetopſy-turyy, 
women changed into men, and men into 
women, children in leading- ſtrings ſeven 
feet high, courtiers transformed into 
clowns, ladies of the night into ſaints, 
people of the firſt quality into beaſts 
or birds, gods or goddefles. I fancied 
I had all Ovid's Metamorphoſes before 
me. Among thete were ſeveral monſters 
to which I did not know how to give a 
name 


| worſe 

Than fables yet have feign'd,or fear conceived; 
Gorgons, and hydras, and chimeras dire, 
Mir rom. 


In the middle of the firſt room I met 
with one dreſſed in a {hroud. This put 
me in mind of the old cuſtom of ſerving 
up a death's head at a feaſt. I was a 
little angry at the dreſs, and aſked the 
gentleman whether he thought a dead 
man was fit company for ſuch an aſſem- 
bly; but he told me, that he was one 
who loved his money, and that he con- 
ſidered this dreſs would ſerve him ano- 
ther time. This walking corſe was 
followed by a gigantic woman with a 
high-crowned hat, that ſtood up like a 
ſteeple over the heads of the whole aſ- 
ſembly. I then chanced to tread upon 
the foot of a feinale Quaker, to all out- 
ward appearance; but was ſurpriſed to 
hear her cry out D—n you, you lon of 
© a ' upon which I immediately re- 
buked her, when all of a ſudden re- 
ſuming her charaer—* Verily,' ſays 
ſhi I was to blame; but thou haſt 
© bruiſed me ſorely.” A few moments 
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after this adventure, I had like to 
have been knocked down by a mep 
herdeſs for having run my elbow a 
little inadvertently into one of her ſides, 
She (wore like a trooper, and threaten - 
ed me with a very maſculine voice; but 
I was timely taken off by a Preſbyterian 
parſon, who tol:b me in a very ſoft tone, 
that he believed I was a pretty fellow, 
and that he would meet me in Spring- 
Garden to morrow night. The ext 
object I ſaw was a ciumney-tweeper 
made up of black crape and velvet, wich 
a huge diamond in his mouth, making 
love to a butterfly. On a ſudden I fond 
myſelf among a flock of bats, owls, 
and lawyers. But what touk up my at- 
tention molt was, one dreſſed in white 
feathers that repreſented a ſwan. He 
woujd fain have found out a Leda 
among the fair-ſex, and indeed was the 
moſt unlucky bird in the company, I 
was then engaged in a di;courle with a 
running-footman; but as I treated him 
like what he appeared to be, a Turkiſh 
emperor whiſpered me in the ear, deſiring 
me to uſe him civilly, for that it was 
his maſter, I was here interrupted by 
the famous large figure of a woman 
hung with little looking-glafſes. She 
had a great many that followed her as 
ſhe paſſed by me; but Lwould not have 
her value herſelf upon that account, 
ſince it was plain thev did not follow 
ſo much to look upon her as to {ce them- 
ſelves. The next I oblerved wos a 
nun making an aſhgnation with a hea- 
then god; * I heard them mention the 
Little Piazza in Covent Garden, I was 
by his time exceeding hot and thirſty; 
ſo that I made the beſt of my way to the 
place where wine was deait about in 
reat quantities. I had no ſooner pre- 
ſented my ſelf before the table, but a ma- 
gician ſeeing me, made a circle over my 
head with his wand, and feemed to do 
me homage. I was at a leis to 2ccount 
for his behaviour, until I recoileted who 
F w.s; this however drew the eyes of 
the ſervants upon me, and Sept Aer 
procured me a glaſs of excellent cham- 
paign. The magician far T was a ſpirit 
of an aduſt and dry conſtitution; and 
defired hat J might have another re- 
freſhing glaſs; adding withal, that it 
on: ht to be a brimmer. I tvok it in my 
hand, and drank it off to the magicien. 
This fo enlivened me, that I led him by 
the hard into the next room, where we 


danced a rigadcon together, I was 
here a little offended at a iackanapes of 
a Scaramouch, that cried out—* Avant, 
Satan! and gave me a little tap on mv 
left-ſhoulder, with the end of his lath- 
ſword. As I was confidering how I 
ought to reſent his affroni, a well- 
ſhaped perſon that itood at my left- hand, 
in the figure of a beilman, cried out 
with a ſuitable voice—* Pait twelve 
* o'clock!” This put me in mind of 
bed - time: accordingly I made my way 
towards the door, but was intercepted 
by an Indian king, a tall, ſtender youth, 
dreſſed up in a moſt beautiful party co- 
loured plumage. He regarded my habit 
very attentively, and after having turned 
We about once or twice, aſkod me whom 


J ha4 been tempting: I could not tell 


what was the matter with me, but my 
heart leaped as ſoon as he touched me, 
and was ſtill in greater diſorder upon 
my hearing his voice. In ſhort, I found 
after a little diſcourſe with him, that his 
Indian majeſty was my dear Leonora, 
who knowing the diſguiſe I had put on, 
would not let me pats by her unobſerved. 
Her aukward manlineſs made me gueſs 
at her ſex and her n conf-fhon quick - 
ly jet me know the reſt. This maſque- 
rade did more for me than a twelve- 
month's courtſhip; for it inſpired her 
with ſuch tender ſentiments, that I mar- 
ried her the next morning. 

How happy I ſhall be in a wife taken 
out of a maſquerade, I cannot yet tell; 
bu I have reaſon to hope the bet, Leo- 
nora having aſſured me it was the firſt, 
and ſhall he the laſt, time cf her appear- 
ing at ſuch an entertainment. 


And now, Sir, having given you the 
hiſtory of this firange evening, which 
looks rather like a dream than a reality, 
it js my requeſt to you, that you will ob- 
lige the world with a diſſertation an mal. 
querades in general, that we may know 
how tar they are uſeſul to the public, and 
conſequently how far they ought to be en- 
couraged. I have heard of two or three 
very odd accidents that have happened 
upon this gccaſion; as, in particular, of a 
lawyer's being now. big- bellied, who 
was preſent at the firſt of theſe enter- 
tainmenis; not to mention (what 1s itil} 
more ſtrange) an old man with a long 
beard, who was got with child by a 
milk-maid. Put in caſes of this nature, 
where there is ſuch a contuſon of ſex, 
age, and quality, men are apt to report 

rather 
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rather what might have happened, than 
What really came to pals. Without 
giving credit. therefore to any of theſe 
rumours, I ſhall only renew my peti- 


tion to you, that you will tell us your 
opimon at large of thele matters, and 
am, Sir, &c. 


(FP | LUCIFER; 


No CLV. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


em JRECLLI STOICI INTER SERICOS 


JACEKE PULVILLOS AMANT 


Hor, Er ob. S. v. 15. 


THE ROOEKS OF STOICS EVER c HOSE 
ON SILKEN CUSHIONS TO REPOSE. 


Have often wondered that learning 


is not thought a proper inzredient in 
the education of a woman of quality or 
fortune. Since they have the fame im- 
proveable minds as the male part of the 
ſpecies, why ſhould they not be culti- 
vated by the ſame miethodl? why ſhould 
reaſon be left to itſelf in one of the ſexes, 
and be diſciplined with ſo much care in 
the other? 

There are ſome reaſons why learning 
ſeems more adapted to the female world 
than to the male. As, in the fir{t place, 
becauſe they have more ſpare time upon 
their hands, and lead a more ſedentary 
life. Their employments are of a do- 
meitic nature, and not i:ke thoſe of the 
other ſex, which are often inconſiſtent 
with ſtudy ard contemplatian. The 
excellent lady, the Lady Lizard, in the 


ſpace cf one ſummer furniſhed a galle P. 


with chairs and couches of er own and 
her daughters working; and at th me 
time heard all Dector Tillotſon's Ser- 
mons twice over. It is arways the cuf- 
tom for one of the young lad'es to read, 
whilc the others are at work ; fo that the 
learning of the family is-not at all pre- 
judicial to it's manufactures, I was 
mightily pleaſed the other day to find 
them ail buſy in preſerving ſeveral fruits 
of che ſeaſon, with the Spurkier in the 
midit of them, reading over * h Piu- 
« rality of Worlds.“ It was very en- 
tertaining to me to ſer them dividing 
their ſpeculations between jellies and 
ftars, and making a ſudden tranſition 
from the ſun to an apricot, or from the 
Copernicar Syſtem to the figure of a 
checſe- cake. 


A ſecond reaſon why women ſhould | 


apply themſelves to uſeful knowledge 
rather than men, is becauſe they have 
that natural gift of ſpeech in greater 
perfection. Since they have fo excellent 
a; talent, ſuch a.copia werborum,.. or 


plenty of words, it is pity they ſhould 


not put it to ſome uſe. If the female 
tongue will be in motion, why ſhould 
it not be ſet to go right? Could they 
diſcourſe about the ſpots in the ſun, 
it might divert them from ' publiſhing 
the faults of their neighbours: could 
they talk of the different aſpects and 
conjunctions of the planets, they need 
not be at the pains to comment upon 
oglings and clandeftine marriages. In 
ſhort, were they furniſhed with matters 
of fact, out of arts and ſciences, it would 
now and then be of great eate to their 
invention. 

There is another reaſon why thoſe 
eſpecially who are women of quality, 
ſhould appiy themſelves to letters; name- 
Iv, becauſe their huſb2nds are generally 
{rangers to them. 

It is great pity there ſhould be no 
knowledge in a family. For my own 
part, I am concerned when I go into 2 
great houſe, where perhaps there is not 
2 ſingle perſon that can ſpell, unleſs it 
be by chance the butler, or one of the 
footnien, What a figure is the young 
heir likely to make, who is a dunce both 
by father and mother's fide? 

If we look into the hiſtories of famous 
women, we find many eminent philoſo- 
phers of this ex. Nay, we find that 
leveral females have diſtinguiſhed them - 
ſelves in thoſe ſets of philoſophy which 
ſeem almott repugnant to their natures. 
There have been famous female Pytha- 
coreans, notwithſtanding moſt of that 
philoſophy conſiſted in keeping a ſecret, 
and that the diſciple was to hold her 


tongue five years together. I need not 


mention Portia, who was a Stoick in 


peiticoats; nor Hipparchia, the famous 


She-cynic, who arrived at fuch a per- 
fection in her ſtudies, that ſhe converted 
with her huſband, or man-planter, in 
broad day-light, and in the open ſtreets. 


Learning and knowledge are perfee- 


tions in us, not as we are men, but as 
| we 


- 


| 
by 
[ 
| 
cf 


f 


| 
þ 
[i 
| 
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we are reaſonable ercatures, in which 
order of beings the female world 1s upon 


the ſame level with tie male. We 
ought to conſider in this particular, not 
what is the ſex, but what is the ſpecies 
to which they belong. At leaſt I be- 
lieve every one will allow me, that a 
female philoſopher is not ſo abſurd a 
character and to oppoſite to the ſex, as a 
female gameſterz and that it is more ir- 
rational for a woman to paſs away half 
a dozen hours at cards or dice, than in 

etting up ſtores of uſeful learning. 

his therefore is another reaſon why I 
would recommend the ſtudies of know- 
ledge to the female world, that they _ 
not be at a loſs how to employ thoſe 
hours that lie upon their hands. 

I might alſo add this motive to my 
fair readers, that ſeveral of their ſex, 
who have improved their minds by books 
and literature, have raiſed themſelves to 
the higheſt poſts of honour and fortune. 
A neighbouring nation may at this time 
Furnith us with a very remarkable in- 
tance of this kind; but I ſhall conclude 
this head with the Hiſtory of Athenais, 
which is a very ſignal example to my 
preſent purpoſe. 

The Emperor Theodoſius being about 
the age of one and twenty, and deſign- 
ing to take a wife, defired his ſiſter Pul- 
cheria and his friend Paulinus to fearch 
his whole empire for a woman of the 
moſt exquiſite beauty and higheſt accom- 
pliſhments. In the midſt of this ſcarch, 
Athenais, a Grecian virgin, accidental- 
ly offered herſelf. Her father, who was 


an eminent philoſopher of Athens, and 


had bred her up in all the learning of 
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that place, at his death left her but x 
very ſmall] portion, in which alſo ſhe 
ſuffered great hardſhips from the injuſtice 
of her two brothers. This forced her 
upon a journey to Conttantinople, where 
ſhe had a relation who repreſented her 
caſe to Pulcheria, in order to obtain ſome 
redreſs from the emperor. By this means 
that religious princeſs became acquaint- 
ed with Athenais, whom ſhe found the 
molt beautiful woman of her age, and 
educated under a long courſe of philoſo- 
phy in the ſtricteſt virtue, and moſt un- 
ſpotted innocence. Pulcheria was charm- 
ed with her converſation, and immedi- 
ately made her reports to the Emperor 
her brother Theodoſius. The charac- 
ter ſhe gave made ſuch an impreſſion on 
him, that he defired his fiſter to bring 
her away immediately to the lodgings of 
his friend Paulinus, where he found 
her beauty and her converſation beyond 
the higheſt idea he had framed of them. 
His friend Paulinus converted her to 
Chriſtianity, and gave her the name of 
Eudoſia; after which the emperor pub- 
licly eſpouſed her, and enjoyed all the 
happineſs in his marriage which he pro- 
miled himſelf from ſuch a virtuous and 
learned bride. She not only forgare the 
injuries which her two brothers had done 
her, but raiſed them to great honours; 
and by ſeveral works of learning, as 
well as by an exemplary life, made her- 
ſelf ſo dear to the whole empire, that 
ſhe had many ſtatues erected to her me- 
mory, and is celebrated by the fathers 
of the church as the ornament of her 


lex. "<> 


ORE TRAHIT QUODCUNQUE POTEST, ATQUE ADDIT AcER vo, 
QUEM STRUIT HAUD IGNARA, AC NON INCAUTA FUTURI. 
u, SIMUL INVERSUM CONTRISTAT AQUARIUS ANNUM, 
NON USQUAM PROREPIT, ET ILLIS UTITUR ANTE -—— 


QUASITIS PATIE N $oooop—————_ 
i 


Hom. SAT. 1. . 1. V. 33 


AS THE SMALL ANT {FOR SHE INSTRUCTS THE MAN, 

- AND PREACKHES LABOUR) GATHERS ALL SHE CAN, 
AND BRINGS IT TO INCREASE HER HEAP AT HOME, 
AGAINST THE WINTER, WHICH SHE KNOWS WILL COME! 
BUT, WHEN THAT COMES, SHE CREEPS 4 BROAD NO MORE), 
BUT LIES AT HOME, AND FEASTS UPON HER STORE. 


| * my laſt Saturday's paper I ſuppoſed 
a mole-hill, inhabited by. piſmires or 
ants, to be a lively image of the earth, 


CREECH. 


peopled by human creatures. This ſup- 
poſition will not appear too forced or 


{trained to thoſe who are acquainted with 
the 
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the natural hiſtory of theſe little inſets; 
in order to which I ſhall preſent my 
reader with the extract of a letter upon 
this curious ſubject, as it was publuhed 
by the members of the French academy, 
and ſince tranſlated into Engliſh. I muſt 
confeſs I was never in my life better en- 
tertained than with this narrative, which 
1s of undoubted credit and authority. 
© Ina room next to mine, which had 

been empty for a long time, there was 
* upon a window a box full of earth, 
two feet deep, and fit to keep flowers 
in. That kind of parterre had been 
long uncultivated; and therefore it 
« was covered with old plaiſter, and a 
great deal of rubbiſh that fell from the 
© top of the houſe, and from the walls, 
* which, together with the carth former- 
ly imbibed with water, made a kind 
of a dry and harren foil. That place 
© lying to the ſouth, and out of the reach 
of the wind and rain, behdes the 
* neighbourhood of a granary, was a 
moſt delightful ſpot of ground for ants; 
and therefore tuey had made three 
© neſts there, without doubt tor the ſame 
© reaſon that men build cities in fruitful 
© and convenient places, near ſprings 
and rivers. 

© Having a mind to cultivate ſome 
flowers, I took a view of that place, 
and removed a tulip out of the garden 
into that box; but caiting my eyes up- 
on the ants, continually taken up with 
2 thouſand cares, very inconſiderable 
with reſpect to us, but of the grcateſt 
importance for them, they appeared to 
me more worthy of my curioſity than 
all the flowers in the world. I quick- 
ly removed the tulip, to be the admirer 
and reſtorer of that little common- 
wealth. This was the only thing they 
wanted; for their policy and the order 
obſerved among them, are more per - 
fect than thoſe of the wiſeſt republics: 
and therefore they have nothing to 
fear, unleſs a new legiſlator ſhould at- 
tempt to change the form of their go- 
vernment. 

© I made it my buſineſs to procure 
them all ſorts of conveniencies. I 
took out of the box every thing that 
might be troubleſome to them; aud 
frequently viſited my ants, and ſtudied 
all their actions. Being uſed to go to 
bed very late, I went to ſre them work 
in a moon-ſhiny-night; and I did fre- 
quently get up in the night, to take 
2 view of their labours. I always 
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found ſome going up and down, and 
very buiy: one would think that 
they never ſleep. Every body knows 
that ants come out of their holes iu 
the day-time, and expoſe to the ſun the 
corn, which they keep under ground 
in the night. Thote who have ſeen 
ant-hillocks, have eaſily perceived thoſe 
mal] heaps of corn about their neſts. 
What ſurpriſed me at firſt was, that my 
ants never brought out their corn but in 
the night, when the moon did ſhine, and 
kept it under ground in the day-timez 
which was contrary to what I had ſeen, 
and ſaweſtill, practiſed by thoſe inſets 
in other places. I quickly found out 
the reaſon of it: there was a pigeon- 
houſe not far from thence; pigeons 
and birds would have caten their corn, 
if they had brought it out in the day- 
time. It is highly probable they knew 
it by experience; and I frequently 


found pigeons and birds in that place, 


when I went to it in a morning. I 
quickly delivered them from thoſe rob - 
bers: I frighted the birds away with 
ſome pieces of paper tied to the end of 
a ſtring over the window. As for 
the pigeons, I drove them away ſeveral 
times; and when they perceived that 
the place was more frequented than 
before, they never came to it again. 
What is moſt admirable, and what I 
could hardly beheve, if I did not know 
it hy experience, is, that thoſeants knew 
ſome days after that they had nothing 
to fear, and began to lay out their corn 
in the fan. However, I perceived they 
were not fully convinced of being out. 
of all danger; for they durſt not bring 
out their proviſions all at once, but by 
degrees, firſt in a mall quantity, and 
without any great order, that they 
might quickly carry them away in 
caſe of any misfortune, watching and 
looking every way. At laſt, being 
perſuaded that they had nothing ta 
fear, they brought out all their corn, 
almolt every day, and in good order, 
and carried it in at night. 

There is a {traight hole in every 
ant's neit, ahout half an inch deep; 
and then it gees down floping into a 
place where they have their magazine, 
which I take to be a different place 
from that where they reſt and eat. 
For it is highly improbable that an 
ant, which is a very cleanly inſect, 
anc throws out of her neſt all the ſmall 
remains of wie corn on which ſhe feeds, 
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as I have obferved a thouſand times, 


would fill up her magazine, and mix 
* her corn with dirt and ordure. 

* The corn that is laid up by ants, 
would ſhoot under ground, if thoſe 
inſects did not take care to prevent it. 
They bite off all the buds before they 
lay it up; ad therefore the corn that 
has lain in their neſts will produce no- 
thing. Any one may eaſily make this 
experiment, and even plainly ſee that 
there is no bud in their corn. But 
though the bud be bitten off, there 
remains another inconvenience, that 
corn mult needs ſwell and rot under 
ground; and therefore it could be of 
© no uſe to the nouriſhment of ants. 
© 'Thole inſects prevent that inconveni- 
© ence by their labour and induſtry, and 
© contrive the matter ſo, that corn will 
© keep as dry in their neſts as in our 
s granaries. 

© They gather many ſmall particles 

© of dry earth, which they bring every 
* day out of their holes, and place them 
© round to heat them in the tun. Every 
* ant brings a ſmall particle of that 
earth in her pincers, Jays it by the 
© hole, and then goes and fetches ano- 
ther. Thus, in leſs than a quarter 
of an hour, one may ſce a vaſt pum. 
* ber of ſuch ſmall particles of dry 
© earth, heaped up round the hole. 
© They lay their corn under ground 
© upon that earth, and cover it with the 
e ſame. They perform this work al- 
< molt every day, during the heat of 
© the ſun; and though the fun went 
from the window about three or four 
© of the clock in the afternoon, they 
did not remove their corn and their 
particles of earth, hecauſe the ground 
© was very hot, until the heat was over. 

If any one ſhould think that thoſe 
© animals ſhould uſe ſand, or ſmall par- 
© ticles of brick or ſtone, rather than 
take ſo much pains about dry earth; 
© I anfwer, that upon fuch an occaſion 
nothing can be more proper than earth 
© heated in the ſun. Corn does not keep 
© upon ſand: befides, a grain of corn 
© that is cut, being deprived of it's bud, 
© would be filled with ſmall ſandy par- 
© ticles that could not euſily come out. 
© To which I add, that ſand conſiſts of 
© ſuch ſmall particles, that an ant could 
not take them up one after another; and 
therefore thoſe inſets are ſeldom to 


© be ſeen near rivers, or in a very ſandy. 


* ground, 


© As for the ſmall particles of brick 
or ſtone, the leaſt moiſtneſs would 
join them together, and turn them into 
a kind of maltic, which thoſe inſects 
could not divide. Thoſe particles 
ſticking together, could not come out 
of an ant's neſt, and would ſpoil it's 
ſymmetry. 
© When ants have brought out thoſe 
particles of earth, they bring out their 
corn after the ſame manner, and place 
it round the earth. "Thus one may lee 
two heaps ſurrounding their hole, 
one of dry earch, and the other of 
corn; and then they fetch out a re- 
mainder of dry earth, on which doubt- 
leſs their corn was laid up. 
© Thole inſets never go about this 
work, but when the weather 1s clear, 
and the ſun very hot. I obſerved, 
that thoſe little animals having one day 
brought out their corn at eleven of 
the clock in the forenoon, removed it, 
againſt their uſual cuſtom, before one 
in the afternoon: the ſun being very 
hot, and ſky very clear, I could per- 
© ceive no reaſon for it. But half an 
hour after, the {ky hegan to be overcaſt, 
and there fell a {mall ram which the 
© ants foreſaw; whereas the Milan al- 
* manack had foretold there would be 
© no rain upon that day. | 

© I have ſaid before, that thoſe ants 
© which I did fo particularly conſider, 
© fetched their corn out of a garret. I 
© went very frequently into that garret: 
© there was ſome old corn in it; and 
© becauſe every grain was not alike, I 
* obſerved that they choſe the beſt. 

© I know, by ſeveral experiments, 
© that thoſe little animals take great care 
* to provide themſelves with wheat when 
they can find it, and always pick out 
© the beſt; but they can make ſhift with- 
* out it, When they can get no wheat, 
* they take rye, oats, millet, and even 
* crumbs of . bread; but ſeldom any 
* barley, unleſs it be in a time of great 
* ſcarcity, and when nothing elſe can 
© be had. 

Being willing to be more particu- 
* larly informed of their torecaſt and 
* induſtry, I put a ſmail heap of wheat in 
© corner of the room, where they were 
* kept: and toprevent their fetching corn 
* out of the garret, I ſhut up the win- 
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* dow, and flopt all the holes. Though 


* ants are very knowing, I do not take 
* them to be conjurors; and therefore 
© they could not gueſs that I had put 
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ſome corn in that room. I perceived 
for ſeveral days that they were very 
much perplexed, and went a great 
way to fetch their proviſions. I was 
not willing for ſome time to make 
them more eaſy, for I had a mind to 
know, whether they would at laſt find 
ont the treaſure, and ſee ita! a great diſ- 
tance; and whether ſmelling enabled 
them to know what is good for their 
nouriſhment, Tims they were tome 
time in great trouble, and took a 
great deal of pains: they went up and 
down a great way looking out for 
ſome grains of corn; they were ſome- 
times diſappointed, and ſometimes 
they did not like their corn, after 
many long and painful excurſions, 
What appeared to me wonderful, was, 
that none of them came home without 
bringing ſomething: one brought a 
grain of wheat, another a grain of 
rye or oats, or a particle of dry earth, 
if the could get nothing elle. . 

© The window, upon which thoſe 
ants had made their ſettlement, look - 
ed into a garden, and was two ſtories 
high. Some went to the farther end 
of the garden, others to the fifth ſtory, 
in quell of ſome corn. It was a very 
hard journey for them, eſpecially when 
they came home loaded with a pretty 
large grain of corn, which mult needs 
be a heavy burden for an ant, and as 
much as ſhe can bear. The bringing 
of that grain from the middle of the 
garden to the neſt, took up four hours; 
whereby one may judge of the ſtrength 
and prodigious labour of thoſe little 
animals. It appears from thence, that 
an ant works as hard as a man, who 
ſhould carry a very heavy load on his 
ſhoulders: almoſt every day for the 
ſpace of four leagues. It 1s true, 
thoſe inſects do not take ſo much pains 


upon a flat ground: but then how great. 


is the hardſhip of a poor ant, when 
ſhe carries a grain of corn to the ſe- 
cond ſtory, climbing up a wall with 
her head downwards, and her back- 
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ſide upwards? None can have a true 
notion of it, unleſs they ſee thoſe little 
animals at work in uch a ſituation, 
The frequent ſtops they made in the 
moſt convenient places are a plain in- 
dication of their wearineſs. Some of 
them were ſtrangely perplexed, and 
could not get to their journey's end. 
In ſuch a caſe, the ſtrougeſt ants, or 
thoſe that are not to War y, having 
carried their corn to their neſts, came 
down again to help them. Some are 
o untortunate as to fall down with 
their load, when they arc aimoſt come 
home: when this happens they ſeldom 
loſe their corn, but carry it up again, 
* 1 ſaw one of the ſmalleſt carrying a 
large grain of wheat with incredible 
pains: when ſhe came to the box where 
the neſt was, ſhe made lo much haſte 
that ſhe fell down with her load, after 
a very laborious march: ſuch an un- 
lucky accident wou'd have vexed a 
philoſopher. I went down, and found 
ner with the ſame corn in her paws: 
ſhe was ready to climb up. again. 
The {ame misfortune happened to her 
three times. Sometimes ſhe fell in 
the middle of her way, and ſometimes 
higher; but ſhe never let go her hold, 
and was not diſcouraged. At laſt 
her ſtrength failed her: ſhe ſtopt; and 
another ant helped her to carry her 
load, which was one of the largeſt 
and fineſt grains of wheat that an ant 
can carry. It happens ſoinetimes, that 
a corn flips out of their paws, when 
they are climbing up: they take hold 
of it again, when they can find it; 
otherwiſe they look for another, or 
take ſomething elle, being aſhamed to 
return to their neſt without bringing 
ſomething. This I have exper:ment- 
ed, by taking away the grain which 
they looked for. All thoſe experi- 
ments may eaſily be made by any one 
that has patience enough: they de not 
require ſo great a patience as that of 
ants; but few people are capable of 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 10. 


GO TO THE ANT, THOU SLUGCGARD; CONSIDER HER WAYS, AND BF WISE. 


T has been obſerved by writers of 


morality, that in order to quicken 


human induſtry, Providence has ſo con- 


Prov. vI. 6. 


trived it, that our daily food is not to be 


rocured without much pains and la- 
our, The chace of birds and heath, 
tae 


Rx 
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the ſeveral arts of fiſning, with all the 
different kinds of agriculture, are neceſ- 
ſary ſcenes of buſineſs, and give em- 
loyment to the greateſt part of man- 

ind. If we look into the brute creation, 
we find all it's individuals engaged in a 
painful and laborious way of life, to 
procure a neceſſary ſubſiſtence for them- 
felves, or thoſe that grow up under 
them: the preſervation of their being 
is the whole buſineſs of it. An idle 
man 1s therefore a kind of monſter 
in the creation. All nature is buſy 
zhout him; every animal he ſees re- 
agg him. Let ſuch a men, who 
ies as a burden or dead weight upon 
the ſpecies, and contributes nothing 
either to the riches of the commonwealth, 
or to the maintenance of himſelf and fa- 
mily, conſider that inſtinct with which 
Providence has endued the ant, and by 
which is exhibited an example ef in- 
duſtry to rational creatures. This is 
ſet forth under many ſurprizing inſtances 
in the paper of yeſterday, and in, the 
concluſion of that narrative, which is as 
follows: 

Thus my ants were forced to make 
© ſhift for a livelihood, when I had ſhut 
up the garret, out of which they uſed 
to fetch their proviſions. At laſt be- 
ing ſenſible that it would be a long 
time before they could diſcover the 
ſmall heap of corn, which I had laid up 
for them, I reſolved to ſhew it to them. 
© In order to know how far their in- 
duſtry could reach, I contrived an 
expedient, which had good ſuccefs: 
the thing will appear incredible to 
thoſe who never confidered, that all 
animals of the ſame kind which form 
a ſociety are more knowing than 
others. I took one of the largeſt ants, 
and threw her upon that ſmall heap of 
wheat. She was ſo glad to find her- 
ſelf at liberty, that ſhe ran away to 
her neſt, without carrying off a grain; 
but ſhe obſerved it: for an hour after 
all my ants had notice given them of 
ſuch a proviſion; and I ſaw moſt of 
them very buſy in carrying away the 
corn I had laid up in the room. I 
leave it to you to judge, whether 1t 
may not be ſaid, that they have a 
particular way of communicating their 
knowledge to one another; for other- 
wiſe how could they know, one or 
two hours after, that there was corn 
in that place? It was quickly ex- 
* auited; and I put in more, but in a 
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ſmall quantity, to know the true ex- 
tent of their appetite or prodigious 
avarice; for I make no doubt but they 
lay up | pag or againſt the winter: 
we read it in Holy Scripture; a thou- 
ſand experiments teach us the ſame; 
and I do not believe that any experi- 
ment has been made that ſhews the 
contrary. 

© I have ſaid before, that there were 
three ants-neſts in that box or par- 
terre, which formed, if I may ſay fo, 
three differer.t cities, governed by the 
fame laws, and obſerving the ſame 
order and the ſame cuſtoms, How- 
ever, there was this difference, that the 
inhabitants of one of thoſe holes ſeem- 
ed to be more knowing and induſtri- 
ous than their nerzghbours. The ants 
of that neſt were diſpoſed in a better 
order; their corn was finer; they had a 
greater plenty of proviſions; their neſt 
was furniſhed with more inhabitants, 
and they were bigger and ſtronger: it. 
was the principal and the capital neſt. 
Nay, I obferved, that thoſe ants were 
diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, and had 
ſome pre-eminence over them. 

© Though the box full of earth, where 
the ants had made their ſettlement, 
was generally free from rain; yet it 
rained ſometimes upon it, when a cer- 
tain wind blew. It was a great incon- 
venience for thoſe inſets: ants are 
afraid of water; and when they go u 
great way in queſt of proviſions, and 
are furprized by the rain, they ſhelter 
homiblins under ſome tile, or ſome- 
thing elfe, and do not come out until 
the rain is over. Fhe ants of the 
principal neft found out a wonderful 
expedient to keep out the rain: there 
was a ſmall piece of a flat flate, which 
they laid over the hole of their neſt in 
the day-time, when they foreſaw it 
would rain, and almoſt every night. 
Above fifty of thoſe little animals, 
eſpecially the ſtrongeſt, ſurrounded 
that piece of flate, and drew it equal- 
ly in a wonderful order: they removed 
it in the morning; and nothing could 
be more curious than to ſee thoſe little 
animals about ſuch a work. They 
had made the gronnd uneven about 
their neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did 
not lie flat upon it, but left a free 
paſſage underneath. The ants of the 
two other neſts did not ſo well ſucceed 
in keeping out the rain: they laid 
over their holes ſeveral pieces of old and 
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ary plaiſter one upon the other; but 
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they were ſtill troubled with the rain, 
and the next day they took a world of 
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ains to repair the damage. Hence 
it is, that thoſe inſeRs are to frequent- 
ly to be found under tiles, where they 
ſettie themſelves to avoid the rain. 
Their neſts are at all times covered 
with thoſe tiles, without any incum- 


brance, and they lay out their corn 


and their dry earth in the ſun about 
the tiles, as one may fee every day. 
I took care to cover the two ants-neſts 
that were troubled with the rain; as 
for the capital neſt, there was no need 
of exerciſing my charity rowards it. 
M. de la Loubere ſays, in his rela- 
tion of Siam, that in a certain part of 
that kingdom, which lies open to gr-:t 
inundations, all the ants make thr 
ſettlements upon trees: no ants-neits 
are to be ſeen any where elſe. I need 
not inſert here what that author ſays 
about thoſe inſets: you may fee his 
relation, 

Here follows a curious experiment, 
which I made upon the ſame ground, 
where I had Uuree ants-neſts. I un- 
dertook to make a fourth, and went 
about it in the following manner, In 
2 corner of a kind of a terrace, at a 
conſiderable diſtance from the box, I 
founi a hole ſwarming with ants, 
much larger than all thoſe I had al- 
ready ſeen; but they were not ſo well 
provided with corn, nor under ſo good 
a government. I made a hole in the 
box like that of an ant's-neſt, and 
laid; as: it were, the foundations of 
a new city. Afterwards 1 got as 
many ants as I could out of the neſt 
in the terrace, and put them into a 
bottle, to give them a new habitation 
in my box; and becauſe I was afraid 
they would return to the terrace, 
I deftroyed their old neſt, pouring 
boiling water into the hole, to Kill 
thoſe ants that remained in it. In 
the next place, I filled the new hole 
with the ants that were in the bottle; 
but none of them would ſtay in it. 
They went away in leſs than two 
hours; which made me believe, that 
it was impoſſible to make a fourth 
ſettlement in my box. 

Two or three davs after, going ac- 
cidentally over the terrace, I was 
much ſurprized to ſee the ant's neſt 


which I had deſtroyed very artfully 
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repaired. I reſolved then to deſtroy 
it entirely, and to ſettle thoſe ants in 
my box. To ſuccced in my deſign, 
put ſome gunpowder and brimſtone 
into their hole, and ſprung a mine, 
whereby the whole neſt was over- 
thrown; and then I carried as many 
ants as I could get, into the place 
which I deſigncd for them. It hap- 
penecd to be a very rainy day, and it 
rained all night; and therefore they 
remained 1n the new hole all that 
time. In the morning, when the rain 
was over, molt of them went away 
to repair their old habitation; but 
finding it impracticable, by reafon of 
the ſmell of the powder and brim- 
ſtone, which kills them, they came 
back again, and ſettled in the place [ 
had appointed for them. They quick - 
ly grevs acquainted with their neigh- 
bours, and received from them all 
manner of aſſiſtance out of their holes. 
As for the inſide of their neſt, none 
but themſelves were concerned in it, 
according to the inviolahle laws eſta- 
biſhed among thoſe animals. 

© An ant never goes into any other 
neſt but ber own; and if the ſhould 
venture to 10 it, the would be turned 
out, and ſeverely puniſhed, I have 
often taken an ant out of one neſt, to 
put her into another; but ſhe quick- 


ly came out, being warmly. purſued 


by two or three other ants. I tried 
the ſame experiment ſeveral times 
with the ſame ant; but at laſt the other 
ants grew impatient, and tore her to 
pieces. I have often frighted ſome 
ants with my fingers, and purſued 
them as for as another hole, ſtopping 
all the paſſages to prevent their going 
to their own neſt, It was very na- 
tural for them to ſly iatothe next hole. 
Many a man would not be ſo cau- 
tious, and would throw himſelf out 
of the windows, oi into a well, if he 
| But the 
ants I am ſpeaking of, avoided going 
into any other hole but their own, 
and rather tried all other ways of 
making their eſcape. They never fled 
into another neſt, but at the laſt ex- 
tremity; and ſometimes chole rather 
to be taken, as I have often experi- 
enced, It is therefore an inviolable 
cuſtom among thoſe inſects, not to go 
into any other hole but their own. 
They do not exerciſe hoſpitality; but 
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they are very ready to help one ano- 
ther out of their holes. They put 
down their loads at the entrance of a 
neighbouring neſt; and thoſe that live: 
in it, carry them in. 

© Thev keep up a ſort of trade among 
themſelves; and it is not true that thoſe 
inſects are not for lending. I know 
the contrary: they lend their corn; 
they make exchanges; they are always 
ready to ſerve one another; and I can 
aſſure you, that more time and pa- 
tience would have enabled me to ob- 
ſerve a thouſand things more cui1ous 
and wonderful than what I have men- 
tioned, For inttance, how they lend 
and recover their loans; whether it be 
in the ſame quantity, or with uſury; 
whether they pay the ſtrangers that 
work for them, &c. I do not think 
it impoſſible to examine all thoſe 
things: and it would be a great curi- 
ofity to kno by what maxims they 
govern themſelves. Perhaps ſuch a 
knowledge might be of ſome ule to 
us. 

© They are never attacked by any 
enemies in a body, as it is reported of 
bees. Their only fear proceeds from 
birds, which ſometimes cat their corn 
when they lay it out in the un; but 
they keep it under ground when they 
are afraid of thieves. It is ſaid, that 
ſome birds eat them; but I never ſaw 
any inſtance of it. They are alſo in- 
felled by ſmall worms; but they turn 
them out and kill them. I obſerved, 
that they punithed thoſe ants which 
probably had been wanting to their 
duty ; nay, ſometimes they killed them, 
which they did in the following man- 
ner: three or four ants fell upon one, 
and pulled her ſeveral ways, until ſhe 
was torn in pieces. Generally ſpeak- 
ing, they live very quietly; from 
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whence I infer, that they have a very 
ſevere diſcipline among themſelves, to 
deep ſo good an order; or that they 


are preat lovers of peace, if they have 
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no occ2hon for any diſcipline. 
Was there ever a greiter union in 
any commonwealth? Evcry thing is 
common among them; which is not 
to be ſeen any where elſe. Brees. of 
which we ire told ſo many wer ertul 
Wungs, have each of thetn a hole in 
their hives; their honev 1s their own; 
e ery bee ninds her own concerns, 
The ſame may ke aid of al! other ane 
mals. They frequently fight, to de- 
prive one another of their portion, Tt 
is not ſo with ants; they have nothing 
of their own; a grain of corn which 
an ant carries home, 1s depoſited in a 
common ſtock; it is not deſigned for 
her own uſe, but for the whole com- 
munity; there is no diftinftion he- 
tween a private and a common intereſt, 
An ant never works for herſelf, but 
for the ſociety. j 
* Whatever misfortune. happens to 
them, their care and induſtty find out 
a remedy for it; nothing diſcourages 
them. If you deſtroy their neſts, they 
will be repaired in two davs. Any 
body may eafily fee how difficult it is 
to drive them out of their habitations, 
without deſtroying the inhabitants; 
for, as long as there are any left, they 
will maintain their ground, 
I had almoſt forgot to tell you, Sir, 
that mercury has kitherto proved a 
mortal poiſon for them; and that it is 
the moſt effectual way of deſttoying 
thoſe inſects. I can do ſomething for 
them in this caſe: perhaps you wil! 
hear in a little time that I have re- 
conciled them to mercury.” 
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GNOSSIUS HEC RHADAMANTHUS HABET DURISSIMA REGNAj 
CASTIGATQUE, AUDPITQUE DOLAUOS, SUBICITQUE FATERI 
Cu QUIS APUD SUPERQS, FURTO LETATUSINANI, 
DISTULIT IN SERAM COMMISSA FIACULA MOR TEM. 


VinG. EN. 6. v. 566. 


THESE ARE THE REALMS OF UNRELFN TING FATE; 
AND AWFUL RHADAMAN THUS RULES THE STATE. 

HE HEARS, AND JUDGES, EACH COMMITTED CRIME 
ENQUIRES INTO THE MANNER. PLACE, AND TIME, 
THE CONSCIOUS WKETCH, MUST ALL HIS ACTS REVEALy 
LOTH TO CONFESS, UNABLE TO CONCE AL., 


FROM THE FIkKST MOMENT 


OF HIS VI 


AL BREATH, 


TO THE LAST HOUR OF UNREPENTING DEATH. 


Was yeſterday purſuing the hint 
1 which I mentioned in my lait paper, 
and comparing together the in tuſtry of 
man with that of other creatures; in 
which I could not bat © f-rve, that not- 
withſtanding we are obliged by duty to 
keep ourſelves in conſtant employ, after 
the ſame manner as inferior animals are 
prompted to it by mitindt, we fall very 
ſhort of them in (this particular. We 
are here the more inexcuſabie, becauſe 
there is a greater variety of buiinets to 
which we may apply ourſelves. Reafon 
opens to us A large field of affairs, which 
other creatures are not capable of. 
of prey, and I believe of. all other kinds, 
in their natural ſtate of being, divide 
their time between action and rett. They 
are always at work or alleep. In ſhort, 
their waking hours are wholly taken up 
in ſeeking after their food, or in con- 
ſuming it. The human ſpecies only, to 
the great reproaci of our natures, are 
filled with complaints, that“ the day 
- © hangs heavy on them, that © they do 
not know what to do with themſelves,” 
that © they are at a loſs how to pals away 
© their time, with many of the ke. 
ſhameful murmurs, which we often find 
in the mouths of thoſe who are {bled 
reaſonable beings. How monitrous are 
ſuch expreſſions among creatures, who 
have tne lahours of the mind, as well as 
thoſe of the body, to furnith them with 
proper employments; who, beſides the 
buineſs of their proper callings and pro- 
feſſions, can apply themſelves to the du- 
ties of religion, to meditation, to the 
reading of uſeful books, to diſcourſe; in 
a word, who may exerciſe themielves in 


the unbounded purſuits of Knowledge 


Scalts * 


queſtion, namely, 


Dar. 


and virtue, and every hour of their lives 
make the: elves wiſer or better than 
the y were hetore. 

Atcer having been taken up for ſome 
time in this courle of thought, I diverted 
myſelf wih a book according to my 
uſual cuſtom, in order to unhend my 
nund błfure I went to ſleep. The book 
I made uſe of on this occaſion was Lu- 
cian, where I amuſd my thoughts for 
about an hour among the dialogues of 
the dead, which in all probability pro- 
duced the following dream. | 

I was conveyed, methought, into the 
entrance of the inferna] regions, where 
I taw Rhadamanthus, one of the judges 
ct the dead, ſeated on his tribuval. On 
his lett- hand ſtood the keeyer of Ercbus, 
on his right the keeper of Elyſium. I 
was told he ſat upon women that day, 
there being ſeveral of the ſex lately ar- 
rived, who had not yet their manſions 
aligned them. I was ſurprized to hear 
him aſk every one of hem the ſame 
hat they had been 
doing? Upon this queſtion being pre- 
poſed to the whole aſſembly, they ſtared 
one upon another, as not knowing what 
to antwer. He then interrogated each 
ot them ſeparately. * Madam,” fays he, 
to the firſt of them, you have been 
upon the earth about fifty years: what 
have you been doing there all this 
while?'—* Doing,” fays the, really T 
do not know what I have been doing: 
I defire I may have time given me to 
recollect. After about half an hour's 
pauſe ſhe told him, that ſhe had been 
playing at crimp; upon which Rhae 
damanchus beckoned to the keeper on 
his left- hand, to take her into cuſtoay.— 

And 
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And you, Madam,” ſays the judge, 


© that look with ſuch-a ſoft and lan- 


« guiſhing air, I think you ſet out for 
© this place in your nine and twentieth 
year; what have you been doing a! 

e this while? '— I had a great deal of 
« hufineſs on my hands, {\rys-ſhe, be- 
ing taken vp de firſt twelve years of 
my life, in drefling a jointed b. y, 
and all the remaining part of it ad- 
ing plays and romances, '— V ecywell,” 
ſays he, you have employed your time 
© to a good purpoſe. Away with her.“ 
The next was a plain country-womin, 
6 Well, mitrefs,* fays Khadamanthus, 
c and what have you been doing?'—*An't 
© pleaſe your worthip, ſays ſhe, * Ididnot 
4 R forty years; and in that time 
< brought my hutband ſeven daughters, 
made him nine thouſand cheeſes, and left 
© mycldeſt girl with him, to look after his 
© houſe in my abſence, and who I may 
© venture to ſay is as pretty a houſewife 
© as any in the country.” Rhadaman- 
thus failed at the ſimplicity of the good 
woman, and ordered the keeper of Ely- 
ſium to take her into his care. And 
© you, fair lady,” ſays he, what have 
© you been doing theſe five-and thirty 
Fears have been doing no hurt, 
IJ aſſure you, Sir, faid ſhe. © That 
© js well,” {aid he; but wha good have 
© you been doing?“ Ihe lady was m 
great contu on at this queſtion; and not 
knowing what to anſwer, the two Keepers 
leaped ont to ſeize her at the fame time; 
the one took her by the hand to convey 
her to Elyſium, the other caught hold 
of her to carry her away to Erebus, 
But Rhadamanthus obſerving an inge- 
nious modeſty in her countenance and 
behaviour, bid them both let her looſe, 
and fect her afide for a re-examination 
when he was more at leiſure. An old 
woman, of a proud and four look, pre- 
ſented herſelf next at the bar, and being 
aſked what ſhe had been doing—* Tru— 
© ly,” fays ſne, T lived thr eſcore and ten 
« years in a very wicked world, and was 
© ſo angry at the-behaviour of a parcel of 
« young flirts, that I paſſed moſt ot my laſt 
years in condemaing the follics of the 
times; I was every day blaming the 
« filly conduct of p-ople about me, in or- 
ger to deter thoie I converſed with from 
falling into the like errors and miſcar- 
riages.— Very well, fays Rhadaman- 
thus; but did you Keep the ſame watch- 
© ful eye over your own actions? — 


© Why truly,” ſays ſhe, © I was fo taken 


* up with publiſhing the faults of others, 
that I had no time to conſider my own,” 
— Madam,” fays Rhadamanthus, © be 
* pleaſed to file off to the left, and make 
* room for the vererable matron that 
itands behind you,—Old gentlewo— 
man, ſays e, © I think you are four. 
icore. Jou have heard the queſtion, 
What have you been doing ſo long in 
the world?“ —“ Ah, Sir! ſays ſhe, * I 
have been doing what I ſhould not 
have done; but I had made a firm re- 
ſolution to have changed my life, it I 
had not heen ſnatched off by an un- 
timely end. '—* Madam,” lays he, yon 
will pleaſe to follow your leader;“ and 
ſpying another of the ſame age, interro- 
gated her in the ſame form. To which 
the matron replied—* I have been the 
wife of a hutband who was as dear to 
me in his old age as in his youth. I 
* have been a mother, and very happy 
in my children, whom I endeavouretd 
to bring up in everything that is good. 
My eldeſt fon is bleſt by the poor, and 
* beloved by every one that knows him. 
c 
c 
c 
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I lived within my own family, and 
left it much more wealthy than I found 
it.) Rhadamanthus, who knew the 
value of the old lady, ſmiled upon her 
in ſuch a manner, that the keeper of 
Elyſium, who knew his office, reached 
out his hand to her. He no ſooner 
touched her but her wrinkles vaniſhed, 
her eves ſparkled, her cheeks glowed 
with bluſhes, and ſhe appeared in full 
bloom and beauty. A young woman 
obſcrving that this officer, who con- 
ducted the happy to Elyſium, was ſo 
great a beautitier, longed to be in his 
hands; fo that prefling through the 
crowd, ſhe was the next that appeared 
at the bar. And being aſked what ſhe 
had been doing the five-and-twenty 
years that ſhe had paſſed in the world 
* I have endeavoured,” ſays ſhe, * ever 
* ſince I came to years of diſcretion, to 
© make myſelf lovely, and gain ad- 
, mirers. In order to it, I paſſed my 
time in bottling up Mav-dew, invent- 
ing white-waſhes, mixing colours, 
cutting out patches, conſulting my 
* glaſs, ſuiting my complexion, tearing 
* off my tucker, ſinking my ſtays.” 
Rhadamanthus, without hearing her out, 
gave the ſign to take her off. Upon 
the approach of the keeper of Erebus, 
her colour faded, her face was puckered 
up with wrinkles, and her whole perſon 

loſt in deformity. 
I was 
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T was then ſurprized with a diſtant 
ſound of a whole troop of females that 
came forward, laughing, ſinging, and 
dancing. I was very defirous to know 
the reception they would meet with, and 
withal was very apprehenſive that Rha- 
damanthus would ſpoil their mirth: but 
at their nearer approach the noiſe grew 
fo very great that it awakened me. 

J lay ſome time, reflecting in myſelf 
on the oddneſs of this dream; and could 
not forbear aſking my own heart, what 
T was doing? I anſwered mytelt that I 
was writing Guardians. If my readers 
make as good a uſe of this work as I 
deſign they ſhould, I hope it will never 
be imputed to me as work that is vain 
and unprofitable. 
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I ſhall conclude this paper with re— 
commending to them the fame ſhort ſelf- 
examination. If every one of them fre- 
quently lays his hand upon his heart, 
and conſiders what he is doing, it will 
check him in all the idle, or what is 


worſe, the vicious moments of life, lift 


up his mind when it is running on in a 
ſeries of indifferent ations, and encou- 
rage him when he is engaged in thoſe 
which are virtuous and laudable. In 
a word, it will very much alleviate that 
guilt which the belt of men have reaſon 
to acknowledge in their daily confeſ- 
ſions, of * leaving undone thofe things 
© which they ought to have done, and 
of doing thoſe things which they ought 


* 
\ 


© not to have done. 12 


No CLIX. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 12. 


PRESENS VEL IMO TOLLERE DE GRADU 
MORTALE CORPUS, VEL SUPERRNOS 
VERTERE FUNERIBUS TRIUMPHOS, 


Hok. Op. 35. Lo 1s V. 2. 


WHOSE FORCF IS STRONG, AND QUICK TO RAISE 
THE LOWEST TO THE HIGHEST PLACE; 

OR, WITH A WOND ROUS FALL, 

TO BRING THE HAUGHTY LOWER, 
AND TURN PROUD TRIUMPHS TO A FUNERAL, 


51A, 


AV ING read over your paper of 
Tueſday laſt, in which you re- 
commend the purſuits of wiſdom and 
knowledge to thoſe or the fair-ſex who 
have much time lying upon their hands; 
and among other motives make uſe of 
this, that ſeveral women, thus accom- 
pliſhed, have raiſed themſelves by it to 
conſiderable poſts of honour and for- 
tune; I ſhall beg leave to give you an 
inſtance of this kind, which many now 
living can teſtify the truth of, and 
which I can aſſure you 1s matter of 
fact. 

About twelve years ago T was fami- 
liarly acquainted with a gentleman, wio 
wus in a poſt that brought him a yearly 
revenue, ſufficient to live very hand- 
ſomely upon. He had a wife, and no 
child but a daughter, whom he bred up, 
as I thought, too high for one that could 
expect no other fortune than ſuch a one 
as her father could raiſe out of the in- 
come of his place; which, as they ma- 
naved it, was ſcarce ſufficient for their 
ordinary expences. Miſs Betty hail al- 
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ways the beſt ſoit of cloaths, and was 
hardly allowed to keep company but 
with thoſe above her rank; ſo that it 
was no wonder ſhe grew prond and 
haughty towards thoſe ſhe looked upon 
as her inferiors. There lived by them 
a barber who had 2 daughter about 
Miſs's age, that coul:l ſpeak French, 
had read feveral books at her leiſure 
hours, and was a perfect miſtreſs of her 
necdle, and in all kinds of female ma- 
nufaQure. She was at the ſame time 
a pretty, modeſt, witty girl. She was 
hired to come to Nis an hour or two 
every day, to talk French with her, and 
teach her to work; but Miſs always, 
treated her with great contempt; and 
when Molly gave her any advice, re- 
jected it with ſcorn. 

About the ſame-time ſeveral young 
fellows made their ad lrefles to [Miſs 
Betty, who had indeed a great deal of 
wit and beauty, had they not heen in- 
fected with fo much vanity and felf- 
conceit. Among the reſt was a plain, 
ſober young man, who loved her almoſt 
to diſtraction. IIis paſſion was the com- 

mon 
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mon talk of the neighhourhood, who 
nfed to he often diſcourüng of Mr. 
* 's angel, for that was the name 
he always gave her in ordinary conver— 
fation. As his circumſtances were very 
mdifferent, he being a younger brother, 
Mrs. Betty rejected him with diſdain. 
Infomnch that the young man, as is 
uſual among thoſe who are croſſed in 
love, put himſelf aboard the fleet, with 
a refohition to ſeck his fortune, and 
forget his miſtreſs. This was very 
happy for him; for in a very few years, 
being concerned in ſeveral captures, he 
brought home with him an eſtate of 
about twelve thouſand pounds. 

Mean while days and years went on, 
Miſs lived high, and learned but little, 
moſt of her time being employed in 
reading plays and practiſing to dance, 
in which ſhe ad at great perfection; 
when of a ſudden, at a change of mi- 
niſtry, her father loit his place, and was 
forced to leave London,-where he could 
no longer live upon the foot he had for- 

erly done. Not many years after I 
was told that the poor gentleman was 


dead, and had left his widow and daugh- 


ter in a very deſolate condition, but I 
could not learn where to find them, 
though I made what enquiry I could; 
and I muſt own, I immediately ſuſpect- 
ed their pride would not ſuffer them to 
be ſeen or relieved by any of their for- 
mer acquaintance. I had left enquizmng 
after-them tor ſome years, when I hap- 
pened, not long ago, as I was aſking at 
a houſe for a gentleman I had fome bu- 
fineſs with, to be led into a parlour by 
a handſome young woman, who I pre- 
ſently fancied was that very daughter I 
had to long ſought in vain. My ſuſpi- 
cion increaſed, when I ob ſerved her to 
bluſh at the ſight of me, and to avoid, 
as much as poſſible, looking upon, or 
ſpeaking to me: Madam, ſaid I, 
are not you Mrs. ſuch-a-one?* At 
which words the tears ran down her 
cheeks, and ſhe would fain have retired 
without giving me an anſwer; but I ſtop- 
ped her, and being to wait a While for 
the gentleman I was to ſpeak to, I re- 
ſolved not to Joſe this opportunity of 
ſatisfying my curiofity. I could not 
well diſcern by her dreſs, which was 
genteel, though not fine, whether ſhe 
was the miſtreſs of the houſe, or only a 
ſervant: but ſuppoſing her to be the firſt 
* am glad, Madam, faid I, © after 
© having long enquired after you, to 
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© have ſo happily met with you, and to 
© find you miſtreſs of ſo fine a place.” 
Theſe words were like to have {poiled 
all, and threw her into ſuch a ditoicler, 
that it was ſome time hefore ſhe could 
recover herſelf; but as ſoon as ihe was 
able to ſpeak—* Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, you 
© are miſtaken; I am hut a ſervant.” Her 
voice fell in theſe laſt words, and ſhe 
burft again into tears. I was ſorry to 
have occaſioned in her ſo much grief and 
confuſion, and ſaid what I could to 
comfort her. Alas, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, 
* my condition 1s much better than T 
© deſerve, I have the kindeſt and beſt 
of women for my miſtreſs. Ste is 
© wite ty the gentleman you come to 
© ſpeak withal. You know her very 
© well, and have often ſeen ber with me.“ 
To make my ſtory ſhort, I found that 
my late friend's daughter was now a 
{ſervant to the barber's daughter whom 
ſhe had formerly treated fo diſdainfully. 
The gentleman at whoſe houſe I now 
was, fell in love with Moll, and being 
maſter of a great fortune, married her, 
and lives with her as happily, and as 
much to his ſatis faction, as he could de- 
ſire. He treats her with all the friend- 
ſhip and reſpect poſhble, but not with 
more than her behaviour and good qua- 
lities deſerve. Andit was with a great 
deal of pleaſure I heard her maid dwell 
fo long upon her commendation. She 
informed me, that after her father's 
death, her mother and ſhe lived for a 
while together in great poverty. But 
her mether's ſpirit could not bear the 
thoughts of aſking relief of any of her 
own, or her huſband's acquaintance, fo 
they retired from all their friends, until 
they were providentially diſcovered by 
this new-married woman, who heaped 
on them favours upon favours. Her 
mother died ſhortly after, who, while 
ſhe lived, was better pleated to fee her 
daughter a beggar than a fervant; but 
being freed by her death, ſhe was taken 
into this gentlewoman's family, where 
ſhe now lived, though much more like 
a friend or a companion, than like a 

ſervant. | 
I went home full of this ſtrange ad- 
venture; and about a week after chanc- 
ing to he in company with Mr. T. the 
rejected lover, whom I mentioned in 
the beginning of my letter, I told him 
the whole ſtory of his angel, not queſ- 
tioning but he would feel on this occa- 
fon the wual pleaſures of a reſenting 
lover, 
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ver, when he hears that fortune has 
avenged him of the cruelty of his miſ- 
trels. As I was recounting to him at 
large theſe ſeveral particulars, I obſerved 
that he covered his face with his hand, 
and that his breaſt heaved as though it 
would have burited, which I took at firſt 
to have been a fit of laughter; but upon 
litting up his head, I ſaw his eyes all 
red with weeping. "He forced a ſmile 
at the end of my ſtory, and we parted. 

About a fortnight after I received 
from him the following letter: 


DAR STR, 

T Am infinitely obliged to you for 
bringing me news of my k angel. 
have ſince married her; and think the 
low circumſtances the was reduced to, 
a piece of good luck to us both, ſince it 
has quite removed that little pride 2nd 
vanity, which was the only vart of her 
character that I diſliked, and given me 
an opportunity of ftewing her the con— 
ſtant and fincere aFeRtjon which IT pro- 
feſied to her in the time of her proſperity. 


(TY Yours, R. T. 


Ne CLX. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 14. 


SOLVENTUR RISU TABULA@Z, TU MISSUS ARTR7e, 


Mok; Sr. Is. L, 2.4; £22; 


IMITATED. 


MY LORDS THE JUDGES LAUGH, 


FOR OM writing the hiſtory of Lions, 

I lately went off to that of Ants; 
but, to my great ſurprize, I find that 
ſome of my good readers have taken this 
I1t to be a work of invention, which 
was only a plain narrative of matter of 
fact, They will ſeveral of them have 
it that my laſt Thurſday's and Friday's 
papers are full of concealed ſatire; and 
that I have attacked people in the ſhape 
of piſmires, whom 1 durſt not medate 
with in the ſhape of men. I mult con- 
feſs that T write with fear and trem- 


bling, ever ſince that ingenious perſon, 


the Examiner, in his little pamphlet, 
which was to make way for one of his 
following papers, found out treaſon in 
the word expeet. 

But I ſhall, for the future, leave my 
friend to manage the controverſy in a 
ſeparate work, being unwilling to fill 
with diſputes a paper which was under- 
taken purely out of good-will to my 
countrymen. TI mult therefore declare, 
that thoſe jealouhes and ſuſpicions, which 
have been raiſed in ſome weak minds, 
by means of the two above-mentioned 
diſcourſes concerning Ants or Pilmires, 
are altogether groundleſs. There is not 


an emmet in all that whole narrative 


who is either Whig or Tory; and I 
could heartily wiſh, that the individuals 
of all parties among us, had the good of 
their country at heart, and endeavoured 
to advance it by the {ame ſpirit of fru- 
gality, juſtice, and mutual benevolence, 
as are viſibly exercited by the members 
of thole little commonwealths, 


AN D YCU'RS DISMISS'D:; Por E. 


After this ſhort preface, I ſhall lay 
before my reader a letter or two which 
occaſioned it. 


MR. 1RONSIDE, 
Have laid a wager with a friend of 
mine about the pigeons that uſed to 

peck up the corn which belonged to the 

ants. I fay that by theſe pigecns you 
meant the Palatines. He will needs 
have it that they were the Dutch. We 
both agree that the papers upon the 
ſtrings, which frighted them away, were 
pamphlets, Examiners, and the like. We 

eg you will ſatisfy us in this particu- 

Jar, becauſe the wager is very conſider- 

able, and you will much oblige two of 

your daily readers. 


OLD ox; | 
WEY ſo ruſty? Will you never leave 
your innuendoes? Do you think it 
hard to find out who 3s the tulip in your 
laſt Thurſclay's paper? Or can you ima + 
gine that three neſts of ants is ſuch a 
diſguiſe, that the plaineſt reader cannot 
ſee three kingdoms through it? Tho 
blowing up of a neighbouring ſettle- 
ment, where there was a race of pcor 
beggarly ants, under 2 worle form of 
government, is not ſo difficult to be ex- 
plained as you imagine. Dunkirs is 
not vet demoliſned. Your ants are enc- 
mies to rain, are they! Old Berming- 
ham, no mere of your ants, if you do 

not intend to ſtir up a neſt of hornets. 
WILL WASPE. 
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DEAR GUARDIAN, 


CAE LING in yeſterday at a coffee- 
houſe in the city, I ſaw a very ſhort, 
corpulent, angry man, reading your paper 
about the Ants. I obſerved that he red- 
dened and ſwelled over every ſentence 
of it. After having peruſed it through- 
out, he laid it down upon the table, 
called the woman of the coffee-houte to 
him, and aſked her in a magiſterial voice, 
if ſhe knew what ſhe did in taking m 
ſuch papers! The woman was in ſuch a 
confuſion, that I thought it a piece of 
charity to interpoſe in her behalf, and 
aſked him whether he had found any 
thing in it of dangerous import. Sir,” 
ſaid he, © it is a republican paper from 
one end to the other; and if the author 
© had his deſerts — He here grew 1o 
exceeding choleric and fierce, that he 
could not procced; till after having re- 
covered himſelf, he laid his finger upon 
the following ſentence, and read it with 
a very ſtern voice: © Though ants are 
* very knowing, I don't take them to 
© be conjurors: and therefore they could 
* nst gueſs that I had put ſome corn in 
that room. I perceived for ſeveral 
days that they were very much per- 
plexed, and went a great way to fetch 
their proviſions. I was not willing 
for ſome time to make them more 
eaſy; for I had a mind to know whe- 
ther they would at laſt find out the 
treaſure, and ſee it at a great diftance; 
and whether ſimeliing enabled them 
ta know what is good for their nou- 
* riſhment.* Then throwing the paper 
upon the table—* Sir, ſays he, * theſe 
things are not to be ſfuffered—I would 
+ engage out of this ſentence to draw 
up an indictment tha He here 
loſt his voice a ſecond time, in the ex- 
tremity of his rage; and the whole com- 
pany, who were all of them Tories, 
burſting out into a ſudden laugh, he 
threw down his penny in great wrath, 
and retired with a moſt formidable 
frown. 

This, Sir, I thought fit to acquaint 
vou with, that you may make what uſe 
of It you pleaſe. I only with that yon 
would ſometimes diverſify your papers 
with many other pieces of natural hit- 
tory, whether of inſects or animals; this 
being a ſubject which the moſt common 
reader is capable of underſtanding, and 
which is very. diverting in it's nature; 
beſides that it highly redounds to the 
praiſe of that Being who has inſpired 
the ſeveral parts of the ſenſitive world 
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with ſuch wonderful and different kinds 
of inſtin&t as enable them to provide 
for themſelves, and preſerve their ſpe- 
cies in that ſtate of exiſtence wherein 
they are placed. There is no party con- 
cerned in ſpeculations of this nature, 
which, inſtead of inflaming thoſe un- 
natural heats that prevail among us, and 
take up molt of our thoughts, may di- 
vert our minds to ſubjects that are uſe- 
ful, and ſuited to reaſonable creatures. 
Diſſertations of this kind are the more 
proper for your purpoſe, as they do not 
require any depth of mathematics, or 
any previous ſcience, to qualify the 
reader for the underſtanding of them. 
To this I might add, that it is a ſhame 
for men to be ignorant of theſe worlds 
of wonders which are tranſacted in the 
midſt of them, and not be acquainted 
with thoſe objects which are every where 
before their eyes. To which I might 
further add, that ſeveral are of opinion 
there is no other uſe in many of theſe 
creatures than to furniſh matter of con- 
templation and wonder to thoſe inha- 
bitants of the earth, who are it's only 
creatures that are capable of it. 
I am, Sir, your conſtant reader, 


And humble ſervant. 


After having preſented my reader with 
this ſet of letters, which are all upon the 
{ame ſubject, I ſhall here inſert one that 
has no relation to it, But it has always 
been my maxim never to refuſe going 
out of my way to do any honeſt man a 
ſervice, eſpecially when I have an intereſt 
in it myſelf. 


MOST VENERABLE NESTOR, 


As you are a perſon that very emi- 

nently diſtinguiſh yourſelt in the 
promotion of the public good, I deſire 
your friendſhip in ſignify ing to the town 
what concerns the greateſt good of life, 
health. I do aſſure you, Sir, there is in 
a vault under the Exchange in Cornhill, 
over- againſt Pope's-Head-Alley, a par- 
cel of French wines, full of the ſceds of 
good-humour, chearfulneſs, and friend- 
ly mirth. I have been told, the learned 
of our nation agree there is no ſuch 
thing as bribery in liquors, therefore I 
ſhall preſume to ſend you of it, leſt you 
ſhould think it inconſiſtent with inte- 
grity to recommenꝗq hat you do not un- 
derſtand hy experience. In the mean 
time, pleaſe to inſert this, that every man 
may judge for himſelf. 


2 


I am, Sir, &c. 


NO CLXI. 
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Ne CLXI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 15. 


=— NCOCTUM GENEROSO PECTUS HONEST9, 


PE RS. SAT. 2. v. 74. 


A GENUINE VIRTUF OF A VIGOROUS KIND, 


PURE IN THE LA: 7 RECESSES OF THE MIND, 


VERY principle that is a motive to 
good actions ought to be encou- 
raged, ſince men are of ſo different a 
make, that the ſame principle does not 
work equally upon all minds. What 
ſome men are prompted to by conſcience, 
duty, or religion, which are only dit- 
ferent names for the ſame thing, others 
are prompted to by honour. 
he ſenſe of honour is of ſo fine and 
delicate a nature, that it 1s not only to 
be met with in minds which are natu- 
rally noble, or in ſuch as have been cul- 
tivated by great examples, or a refined 
education. This paper, therefore, is 
chiefly deſigned for thoſe who by means 
of any of theſe advantages are, or ought 
to he actuated by this glorious principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious 
than a principle of action, when it is 
miſunderſtood, I ſhall conſider honour 
with reſpect to three forts of men. Firſt 
of all, with regard to thoſe who have a 
right notion of it. Secondly, with re- 
gard to thoſe who have a miſtaken no- 
tion of it. And, thirdly, with regard 
to thoſe who treat it as chimerical, and 
turn it into ridicule, 

In the firſt place, true honour, though 
it be a different principle from religion, 
1s that which produces the ſame effects. 
The lines of action, though drawn from 
difterent parts, terminate in the fame 
point. Religion embraces virtue, as it 
is enjoined by the laws of God; Ho- 
nour, as it is graceful and ornamental 
to human nature. The religious man 


fears, the man of honour /corns, to do 


an ill action. The latter conſiders vice 
as ſomething that is beneath him, the 
other as ſomething that is offenſive to 


the Divine Being; the one as What is 


wunbecoming, the other as what is forbid- 
den. Thus Seneca ſpeaks in the na- 
tural and genuine language of a man of 
honour, when he declares thut were there 
no God to ſee or puniſh vice, he would 
not commit it, hecaulſe it is of ſo mean, 
fo baſe, and fo vile a nature. 


J ſhall conclude this head with the 


deſcription of honour in the part of young 
Juba 


DryDEN, 


Hononr's a ſacred tie, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing pe + Xiong 

That aids and ftrengthens virtue where it 
meets her, 

And imitates her actions where ſhe is not. 

It ought not to be ſported with. CAT0» 


In the ſecond place, we are to conſi- 
der thoſe who have miſtaken notions of 
honour. And theſe are ſuch as eſtabliſh 
any thing to themſelves for a point of 
honour which 1s contrary either to the 
laws of God, or of their country; who 
think it more honourable to revenge 
than to forgive an injury; who make no 
ſcruple of telling a lye, but would put 
any man to death that accules them of 
it; who are more careful to guard their 
reputation by their courage than by 
their virtue. True fortitude is indeed 
ſo becoming in human nature, that he 
who wants it ſcarce deſerves the name 
of a man; but we find feveral who fo 
much abuſe this notion, that they place 
the whole idea of honour in a ind of 
brutal courage; by which means we have 
had many among us who have called 
themſclves men of honour, that would 
have been a diſgrace to a gibbet. In a 
word, the man who facrihces any duty 
of a reaſonable creature to a prevailmg 
mode or faſhion; who looks 11poa any 
thing as honourable that is dupleaſing 
to his Maker, or deſtructive to tociety; 
who thinks himſelf obliged by this prin- 
ciple to the practice of tome virtues and 
not of others, is by no means to be 
reckoned among true men ot honour, 

Timogenes was a lively init2nce of 


one aRuated bv falle honour. imo 


genes would {mile at a man's ie{t who 
ridiculed his Maker, and at the ſame 
time run 2 man through the body that 
{poke ill of his friend.” 41 wmogenes 
would have ſcorned to have betrayed a 
ſecret that was entruſted with him, 
though the fate of his country 4epended 
upon the diſcovery of ut. ] mogencs 
took gay the life of a young fellow in 
a du-!, for has ing ſpoken il! of Belinda, 
a lat whom he himſelf had {-auced m 
he: youth, and betra yed ire want and 
ignoniny, To cloſe his character, Ti- 

8 8 2 mogenes, 
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mogenes, after having ruined ſeveral 
poor tradeſmen's families, who had 
truſted him, ſold his eſtate to ſatisty hs 
creditors; but like a man of honour, d1j- 


paſed of all the money he could make 


of it, in the paying off his play debts, 
or, to ſpeak in his own language, his 
debts of honov:. 

In the third place, we are to conſider 
thoſe + crſons who treat this principle 
as chimerical, and turn it into ridicule, 
Men who are profeſſedly of no honour, 
are of a more profligate and abandoned 
nature than even thoſe who are actuated 
by falſe notions of it, as there 1s more 
hopes of a heretic than of an atheiſt. 
Theſe ſons of infamy conſider honour 
with old Syphax, in the play before- 
mentioned, as a fine imaginary notion 
that leads aſtray young unexperienced 


men, and draws them into real miſchicts, 


while they are engaged in the purſuits 
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of a ſhadow. Theſe are generally per- 
ſons who, in Shakeſpeare's phrale, © are 
© worn and hackneyed in the ways of 
« men;* whoſe imaginations are grown 
callous, and have loſt all thoſe delicate 
ſentiments which are natural to minds 
that are innocent and undepraved. Such 
old battered miſcreants ridicule every 
thing as romantic that comes in com- 
petition with their preſent intereſt, and 
treat thoſe perſons as viſionaries, who 
dare ſtand up in a corrupt age, for what 
has not it's immediate reward joined to 
it. The talents, intereſt, or experience, 
of ſuch men, make them very often uſe- 
ful in all parties, and at all times. But 
whatever wealth and dignities they may 
arrive at, they. ought to conſider, that 
every one ſtands às 4 hlot in the annals 
of his country, who arrives ↄt the tem- 
ple of Honour by any other way than 
through that of Virtue. T 


Ne CLXII. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 


PROPRIUVM HOC ESSE PRUDENTIZ, CONCILIARE $I3T ANIMOS HOMINUTM, ET AD 


USUS suvos ADJUNGERE, 


Cictro. 


THE ART OF PRUDENCE LIES IN GAINING THE ESTEEM OF THE WORLD, AND 
TURNING IT TO aA MAN'S OWN ADVANTAGEs 


© 
Was the other day in company at my 
Lady Lizard's, when there came in 
among vs their couſin Tom, who is one 
of thoſe country ſquires that ſet up for 
plain honeſt gentlemen who ſpeak their 
minds. "Tom is, in ſhort, a lively im- 
udent clown, and has wit enough to 
Pave made him a pleaſant companion, 
had it been poliſhed and rectifed by 
goud-manners, Tom had not been a 
Guartcr of an hour with us, before he 
ſet every one in the company a bluſh- 
ing, by tome blunt queſtion, or unlucky 
obicrvation, He aſked the Sparkler if 


her wit had yet got her a huſband; and 


told her eldeſt ſiſter ſhe looked a little 
wan under the eyes, and that jt was 
time for her to look about her, if ſhe 
did not defign to lead apes in the other 
world. The good Lady Lizard, who 
ſuffers more than her daughters on ſuch 
an occaſion, deſired her couſin Thomas, 
v.-ith a ſmile, not to be ſo ſevere on his 
relations; to which the booby replied, 
v.ith a rude country laugh“ If I be 
not miſtaken, aunt, you were a mo- 
ther at fifteen; and why do you ex- 
« pect that your daughters ſhould be 
« maids till five and twenty!' I endea- 


youred to divert the diſcourſe; when 
without taking notice of what I ſaid— 
Mr. Ironſide,” ſays he, you fill my 
© couſins heads with your fine notions, 
as you call them; can you teach theni 
to make a pudding?“ 1 muſt contets 
he put me out of countenance with bis 
ruſtie raillery, ſo that I made ſome c- 
cuſe, and left the room. 

This fellow's behaviour made me re- 
flect on the uſefulneſs of complaiſance, 
to make all converſation agreeable. 
This, though in itſelf it be ſcarce rec«- 
oned in the number of moral virtues, is 
that which gives a luſtre to every talent 
a man can be poſſeſſed of. It was Pla- 
to's advice to an unpoliſhed writer, that 
he ſhould ſacrifice to the Graces, In 
the ſame manner, I would advice every 
man of learning, who would not ap- 

ear in the world a mere ſcholar, or phi- 
btb, to make himſelf maſter of the 
ſocial virtue which I have here men- 

tioned. | 
Complaiſance renders a ſuperior amia- 
ble, an equal agreeable, and an infe- 
rior acceptable. It ſmooths diſtinction, 
ſweetens converſation, and makes every 
one in the company pleaſed with . 
+ 
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Tt produces good-nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, 
oothes the turbulent, humanites the 
herce, and diſtinguiſhes a ſociety of ci- 
vilized perſons from a confuſion of ſa- 
vages. In a word, complaiſance is a 
virtue that blends all orders of men to- 
gether in a friendly intercourſe of words 
and actions, and is ſuited to that equality 
in human nature which every one ought 
to conſider, ſo far as is conſiſtent with 
the order and ceconomy of the world. 

If we could look into the ſecret an- 
guiſh and aſliftion of every man's heart, 
we ſhould often find that more of it 
ariſes from little imaginary diſtreſſes, 
ſuch as checks, frowns, contradictions, 
expreſſions of contempt, and (what 
Shakeſpeare reckons among other evils 
under the ſun) —. 


The proud man's contumel, 


Ihe inſole ce of office, and the ſpurns 


That patient merit of the unworthy takes, 


than from the more real pains and cala- 
mities of life, The only method to re- 
move theſe imaginary diſtreſſes as much 
as poſſible out of human life, would be 
the univerſal practice of ſuch an inge- 
nugus complaiſance, as I have been here 
deſcribing, which, as it is a virtue, may 
be defined to he a conſtant endeavour to 
picaſe thoſe whom we converle with, fo 
far as we may do it innocently. TIihall 
here add, that I know nothing fo et- 
fectual to raiſe a man's fortune as com- 
plaiſancez which recommends more to 
the favour of the great, than wit, know- 
lege, or any other talent whatſoever. 
I Hund this conſideration very prettily il- 
luſtrated by a little wild Arabian tale, 
which I ſhall here abridge, for the fake 
of my reader, after having again warned 
him, that I do not recommend to him 
ſuch an impertinent or vicious complai- 
ſance as is not conſiſtent with honour 
and integrity, 


QCHAC ABAC being reduced to great 

poverty, and having eat nothing for 
two days together, made a viſit to a no- 
ble Barmecide in Perſia, who was very 
hoſpitable, but withal a great humouriſt. 


The Barmecide was fitting at his table, 


that ſeemed ready covered for an enter- 
tainment. Upon hearing Schacabac's 
complaint, he defired him to fit down 
and fall on. He then gave him an 


empty plate, and aſked him how he 


liked his rice-ſfoup. Schacabac, who 
was a man of wit, and reſolved to com- 
ply with the Barmecide in all his hu- 
mours, told him it was admirable, and 
at the fame time, in imitation of the 
other, lifted up the empty ſpoon to his 
mouth with great pleaſure. The Bar- 
mecide then aſked him if he ever ſaw 
whiter bread? Schacabac, who ſaw 
neither bread nor meat“ If I did not 
like it, you may be ſure,” favs he, 1 
* ſhould not eat fo heartily of it.— 
* You oblige me mightily,” replied the 
Barmecide; * pray let me help you to 
this leg of a gooſe. Schacabac reached 
out his plate, and received nothing on 
it with great chearfulneſs. As he was 
eating very heartily on this imaginary 
goote, and crying up the ſauce to the 
Ikies, the Barmecide deſired him to keep 
a corner of his ſtomach for a roaſted 
lamb ted with piltacho-nuts, and after 
having calle for it, as though it had 
really been (erved up—* Here is a diſh,* 
fays he, © that you will fee at nobody's 
table but my own.' Schacabac wa 

wonderfully delighted with the taſte of 
it, which is like nothing,” favs he, © I 
© eyer cat before.“ Several other nice 
diſhes were ſerved up in idea, which 
both of them commended, and feaſted 
on after the fame manner. This was 
followed by an inviſible deffert, no part 
of which delighted Schacabac ſo much 
as a certain lozenge, which the Barme- 
cide told him was a ſwcgt- meat of his 
own invention. Schacabac at length, 
being courteouily reproached by the 
Barmecide, that he had no ſtomach, 
and that he eat nothing, and at the ſame 
time being tired with moving his jaws 
up and down to no purpole, defired to 
be excuſed, for that really he was fo 
full he could not cat a bit more. * Come 
then,” ſays the Barmecide, © the cloth 
ſhall be removed, and you ſhall taſte 
© of my wines, which I may ſay, with- 
© out vanity, are the belt in Perha.* He 
then filled both their glaſſes out of an 
empty decanter. Schacabac would hare 
excuted himſelf from drinking ſo much 
at once, becauſe he ſaid he was a little 
quarrelſome in his liquor; however, be- 
ing preſſed to it, he pretended to take 
it off, having bcfore-hand praiſed the 
colour, and aiterwards the flavour. Be- 
ing plied with two or three other ima- 
ginary bumpers of different wines, equal - 
ly delicious, and a little vexed with his 
fantaſtic treat, he pretended to me 
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fluſtered, and gave the Barmecide a 
good box on the ear, but immediately 
recovering himſelf—“ Sir,” ſays he, © I 
© beg ten thouſand pardons, but I told 
© you before, that it was my misfortune 
© to be quarrelſome in my drink.” The 
Barmecide could not but ſmile at the 
humour of his gueſt, and inſtead of be- 
ing angry at him-—* I find,“ ſays he, 
© thou art a complaiſant fellow, and 
deſerveſt to be entertained in my houſe. 
Since thou can'tt accommodate thyſelf 
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© to my humour, we will now cat to- 
6 —_ in good earneſt." Upon which 
calling for his ſupper, the rice-ſoup, 
the gooſe, the piſtacho-lamb, the ſeve- 
ral other nice diſhes, with the deſſert, 
the lozenges, and all the variety of Per- 
han wines, were ſerved up fucceſſively, 
one after another; and Schacabac was 
feaſted in reality, with thoſe very things 
which he had before been entertained 
with in imagination, (2 


No CLXIII. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 17. 


MISERUM EST ALIENA VIVERE QVADRA. 


Juv. SAT. Cs Ve 2. 


HOW WRETCHED HE, BY CRUEL FORTUNE CROST, 
WHO NEVER DINES BUT AT ANOTHER'S Cos r! 


HEN I am difpoſed to give my- 

ſelf a day's reſt, I order the 

Lion to be opened, and fearch into that 
magazine of intelligence for ſuch letters 
as are to my purpoſe. The firſt T look- 
ed into comes to me from one who 1s 
chaplain to a great family. He treats 
himſelf in the beginning of it, after ſuch 
a manner, as I am perſuaded no man 
of ſenſe would treat him. Even the 
lawyer and the phyſician, to a man of 


quality, expect to be uſed like gentle- 


men, and much more may any one of 
ſo ſuperior a profeſſion. I am by no 
means for encouraging that diſpute, 
Whether the chaplain or the matter of 
the houſe be the better man, and the 
more to be reſpected. The two learned 
authors, Doctor Hicks and Mr. Col- 
lier, to whom I might add ſeveral others, 
are to be excuſed, if they have carried 
the point a little too high in favour of 
the chaplain, fince in ſo corrupt an age 
as that we live in, the popular opinion 
runs fo far into the other extreme. The 
only controverly between the patron and 
the chaplain ought to be which ſhould 
promote the good defigns and intereſts 
of each other moſt; and for my own 
part, I think it is the happieſt circum- 
ſtance in a great eſtate or title, that it 
qualifies a man for chuſing out of ſuch 
a learned and valuable body of men as 
that of the Engliſh clergy, a friend, a 
ſpiritual guide, and a companion, The 
letter I have received, from one of this 
order, is as follows. 


MR. GUARDIAN, 

I Hope you will not only indulge me 
in the liberty of two or three queſ- 

tions, but alſo in the ſolution of them. 

I have had the honour many years oi 
being chaplain to a noble family, and of 
being accounted the higheſt ſervant in 
the houſe, either out of reſpe&t to my 
cloth, or becauſe I lic in the uppermoſt 
garret. 

Whilſt my old lord lived, his table 
was always adorned with uſeful learn- 
ing and innocent mirth, as well as co- 
vered with plenty. I was not looked 
upon as a piece of furniture fit only to 
ſanctify and garniſh a feaſt, but treated 
as a gentleman, and generally deſired 


to fill up the converſation an hour atter 


I had done my duty. But now my 
young lord is come to the eſtate, I find 
I am looked upon as a cenſor morum, 
an obſtacle io mirth and talk, and ſuf- 
tered to retire conſtantly with—* Proſpe- 
* rity to the church! in my mouth. I 
declare ſolemnly, Sir, that I have heard 
nothing from all the fine gentlemen who 
vitit us, more remarkable for half a 
year, than that one young lord was ſeven 
times drunk at Genoa, and another had 
an attair with a famous courtezan at Ve- 


nice. H have lately taken the liberty to 


ſtay three or four rounds beyond the 
church, to ſee what topics of diſcourſe 
they went upon; but, to my great ſur- 
prite, have 3 heard a word all the 
time beſides the toaſts. Then they all 
ſtare full in my face, and ſhew all the 

actions 
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I have ſince that met with a very * — 
h 


actions of uneaſineſs till I am gone. 
Immediately upon my departure, to uſe 
the words in an old comedy, I find by 
© the noiſe they make, that they had a 
© mind to be private.“ I am at a loſs to 
imagine what converſation they have 
among one another, which I may not 
he preſent at; ſince I love innocent mirth 
as much as any of them, and am ſhock- 
ed with no freedoms whatſoever, which 
are conſiſtent with Chriſtianity. I have, 
with much ado, maintained my pot 
hitherto at the deſſert, and every day eat 
tart in the face of my patron; but how 
long I ſhall be inveſted with this privi- 
lege I do not know. For the ſervants, 
who do not ſee me ſupported as I was 
m my old lord's time, begin to bruſh 
very familiarly by me, and thruſt aſide 
my chair, when they ſet the ſwcet-meats 
on the table. I have been born and edu- 
cated a gentleman, and deſire you will 
make the public ſenſible, that the Chriſ- 
tian prieſthood was never thought in any 
age or country to debaſe the man who is 
a member of it. Among the great ſer- 
vices which your uſeful papers daily do 
to religion, this perhaps will not be the 
leaſt, and will lay a very great obliga- 
tion on your unknown ſervant, 


G. W. 


VENERABLE NESTOR, 


Was very much pleaſed with your pa- 

per of the 7th inſtant, in which you 
recommend the ſtudy of uſeful Know- 
ledge to women of quality or fortune, 
poem, written by the famous Sir - 
mas More. It is inſcribed to a friend 
of his, who was then ſeeking out a wife; 
he adviſes him on that occalion to over- 
look wealth and beauty, and if he de- 
fires a happy life, to join himſelf with a 


woman of virtue and knowledge. His 


words on this laſt head are as follow: 


Proculque ſtulta fit, Armata cum quibus, 
Parvis labellulis, Nec illa proſperis 
Semper loquacitas; Superba turgeat; 
Proculque ruſticum Nec illa turbidis 


Olim nepotulos. 
Jam te juvaverit 
Viros relinquere, 
Doctæque conjugis 
Sinu quieſcere: 
Dum grata te fovet; 
Manuque mobili 
Dum plectra per- 
ſonat; 
Et voce (qua nec eſt, 
Progne, ſororculæ 
Tu ſxavior) 
Ameœna cantillat, 
Apollo que velit 
Audire carmina. 
Jam te juvaverit 
Sermone blandulo, 
Docto tamen, dies 
Nocteſque ducere; 
Notare verbula 
Mellita, maximis 
Non abſque gratiis, 
Ab ore melleo 
Semper fluent'a: 
Quibus coerceat, 
Si quando te levet 
Inane gaudium; 
Quibus levaverit, 
Si quando deprimat 
Te mc:ror anxius. 
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Certabit in quibus 
Summa eloquentiag 
Jam cum onanium 
gravi 
Rerum ſcientia. 
Talem olim ego pu- 
tem 
Et vatis Orphei { 
Fuifſe conjugem; 
Nec unquam ab in- 
feris 
Curaſſet, improbo 
Labore, teminam 
Referre ruſticam: 
Talemque credimus 
Natonis inclytam, 
Quze vel patrem queat 
AMquarè carmine, 
Fuiſſe fillam; 
Talemque ſuſpicor 
( Qua nulla charior 
Unquam fuit patti, 
Quo nemo doctior) 
Fuille Tulliam: 
Taliſque, que tulit 
Gracchos duos, tuit; 
Quz quos tulit, bonis 
Inſtruxit artibusz 
Nec profuit minus 
Magiſtra, quam parens. 


The ſenſe of this elegant deſcription 


is as follows. 


Semper filentium. 
Sit illa, vel modo 
Inſtructa literis; 
Vel talis, ut modo 
Sit apta literis, 


Felix quævis bene 
Priſcis ab omnibus 


Poſſit libellulis 


Vitam beantia 


Haurire dogmata: 


Miſcella lugeat, 

Proſtrata caſibus. 

Jucunda ſic erit 

Semper, nec unquam 
erit 

Gravis, moleſtave 

Vitze c mes tuæ; 

Quz doQa parvulos 

Docebit et tuos 

Cum lacte literas 


May you meet with a wife who is not al- 
ways ſtupicly filent, not always prattling 
nonſenſe! May ſhe be learned, if poſh- 
ble, or at leaſt capable of being made ſo! 
A woman thus accompliſhed will be al- 
ways drawing ſentences and maxims of 
virtue out of the beſt authors of antiqui- 
ty. She will be herſelf in all changes of 
fortune; neither blown up in proſperity, 
nor broken with adverſity, You will find 
in her an even, chearful, good-humoured 
friend, and an agreeable companion for 
life, She will infuſe knowledge into your 
children with their milk, and from their 
infancy train them up to wiſdom. What - 
ever company you are engaged in, you will 


long to be at home, and retire with delight 


from the ſociety of men into the boſom 
of one who is ſo dear, io knowing, and ſo 
amiable, If the touches her lute, or fings 
to it any of her own compoſitions, her 
voice will ſoothe you in your ſolitudes, 
and ſound more ſweetly in your ear than 
that of the nightingale. You will waſte 
with pleaſure whole days and nights 
in her converſation, and be ever finding 
out new beauties in her diſcourſe, She 
will keep your mind in perpetual ſerenity, 
reſtrain its mirth from being diſſalute, 
and prevent it's melancholy trom being 
painful. | 


Such 
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Such was doubtleſs the wife of Orpheus; for 
who would have undergone what he did to 
have recovered a fooliſh bride? Such was 
the daughter of Ovid, who was his rival 
an poetry. Such was Tullia as the is ce- 


lebrated by the moſt learned and the moſt 
fond of fathers. And ſuch was the mo- 
ther of the two Gracchi, who is no lefs fa- 
mous for having deen their inſt ructor, than 


their parent. | (5 


NY? CLXIV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 18. 


SITMILI FRONDESCIT VIRGA METAL. o. 


VIRG. EN. 6. v. 1446 


THE SAME RICH METAL OCLITTERS ON THE TREE. 


N eminent prelate of our church 
obſerves that * there is no way of 
writing ſo proper, for the refining and 
poliſhing a language, as the tranſlating 
of books into it, if he whounderiakes it 
has a competent ſkillof the one tongue, 
and is a maſter of the other. When a 
man writes his own thoughts, the heat 
of his fancy, and the quicknels of his 
mind, carry him fo much after the no- 
tions themſelves, that for the moſt part 
he is too warm to judge of the apt- 
neſs of words, and the juſtneſs of fi- 
gures; ſo that he either neglects theſe 
too much, or 6verdoes them: but when 
a man tranſlates, he has none of theſe 


French took no ill method, when they 
intended to reform and beautity their 
language, in ſetting their beſt writers 
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Latin authors into it.“ Thus {ar this 
learned prelate. 

And another lately deceaſed, tells us, 
that © the way of leaving verbal tranſla- 
tions, and chiefly regarding the ſenſe 
© and genius of the author, was ſcarce 
6 hard of in England before this preſent 
nage.“ As for the difficulty of tranflat- 
ing well, every one, I believe, muſt al- 
low my Lord Roſcommon to be in the 
right, when he ſays — 


*Tis true, compoſing is the nobler part, 

But good tranſlation is no eaſy art: 

For thy” mat: rials have long ſince been found, 

Yet both your fancy, and your hands are 
bound; 

And by improving what was writ be fore, 

Invention labours leſs, but judgment more. 


Dryden judiciouſly remarks, that . a 
© tranſlator is to make his author appear 


das charming as poſſibly he can, pro- 


© vided he maintains his character, 
© and makes him not unlike himſelf.” 


heats about him; and therefore the. 


on work to tranſlate the Greek and 


And a too cloſe and ſervile imitation, 


which the ſame poet calls“ treading on 
© the heels of an author,” is defervedly 
laughed at by Sir John Denham. I con- 
* ceive it,“ ſays he, © a vulgar error in 
trar.flating poets, to affect being Adu: 
witerpres: let that care be with them 
who decal in matters of fact, or mat- 
ters of faith; but whoſocver aims gt 
it in poetry, as he attempts what is 
not required, ſo ſhall he never perform 
what he attempts; for it is not his 
buſineſs alone to tranſlate language 
into language, but poely into poeſy; 
and pccty is of fo ſubtle a ſpirit, that 
in pouring out one language into an- 
other, it will all evaporate; and if 3 
new ſpirit is not added in the trans- 
fuſion, there will remain nothing but 
a caput mortuum, there being certain 
graces and huppinefſes peculiar to 
every language, which give life and 
energy to the words; and wholcever 
offers at verbal tranflation, ſhall have 


who loſt his own language abroad, 
and brovght home no other inſtead of 
it. For the grace of the Latin will 
be loſt by being turned into Englith 
words, and the grace of the Engliſh 
by being turned into the Latin phraſe.” 
After this collection of authoritics 
out of ſome of our greateit Englith 
writers, I ſhall preſent my reader with 
a tranſlation, in which the author has 
conformed himſelf to the opinion of 
theſe great men. The beauty of the 
tranſlation is ſufficient to recommend it 
to the public, without acquainting them 
that the tranſlator is Mr. Euſden of Cam- 
bridge: who obliged them in the Guar- 
dian of Auguſt the 6th, with the Court 
of Venus out of the ſame Latin poet, 
which was highly applauded by the beſt 
judges in performances of this nature. 
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THMESPERCHOF PLUTO TO PROSERPINE, 
FROM THE SECOND BOOK OF HER RAPE, 
BY CLAUDIAN. 


EASE, ceaſe, fair nymph, to laviſh pre- 
cious tears, 
And diſcompoſe your ſoul with airy fears. 
Look on Sicilia's gli:t'ring courts with ſcorn; 
A nobler ſcepter ſhall that hand adorn, 
Imperial pomp ſhall ſoothe a gen'rous pride; 
The bridegroom never will diſgrace the bride. 
If you above terreſtrial thron-s aſpire, 
From heav'n I ſpring, and Saturn was my fire, 
The power of Pluto ſtreahes all around, 
Uncircumſcrib'd by nature's utmoſt bound : 
Where matter mould'ring dies, where forms 
decay, 
Thro' the vaſt trackl-ſs voĩd extends my ſway. 
Mark notwith mournfuleyes thefaintinglight, 
Nor tremble at this interval of night; 
A fairer ſcene thall open to your view, 
An earth moreverdant,and a heav'nmoreblue, 
Another Phebus gilds thoſe happy ſkies, 
And other ſtars, with purer flames, ariſe. 
There chaſte adorers ſhall their praiſes join, 
And with che choiceſt gittsenrich your ſhrine, 
The bliſsful climes no change of ages knew, 
The golden firſt began, and fill is new. 
That gulcen age your world a while could 
boaſt, 
But here it ſl uriſh'd, and was never loſt. 
Perpetual zephyrs breathe thro' fragrant 
bow'rs, 
And painted meads ſmile with unbidden 
flow'rsz 
Flow'rs of immortal bloom and various hue; 
No rival ſweets in your own. Enna grew, 
In the receſs of a cool ſylvan glade | 
A monarch-tree projects no vulzar ſhade, 
Encumber'd with their wealth, the branches 
bend, 
And golden apples to your reach deſcend, + 
Spare not the fruit, but pluck the vloomiog ore, 
The yellow harveſt will increaſe the more. 


But I too-long on trifling themes explain, 

Nor ſpeak th* unbounded glories of your reign. 

W hole nature owns your pow'r : whate'er 
have birth, 

And live, and move oer all the face of earth; 

Or in old ocean's mighty caverns ſleep, 

Or ſportive roll along the foamy deep; 

Or on ſtiff pinions airy journeys take, 

Or cut the floating ſtream or ſtagnant lake: 

In vain they labour to preſerve their breath, 

And ſoon fall victims to your ſubject, death. 

Unnumber'd triumphs ſwift to you he brings, 

Hail! Goddeſs of all ſublunary things 

Empires, that fink above, here riſe again, 

And worlds unpeopled croud th' Elyſian plain. 

The rich, the poor, the monarch, and the ſlave, 

Know no ſaperior honours in the grave. 1 

Proud tyrants once, and laurel'd chiefs ſhal 
come, 

And kneel, and trembling wait from you 
their doom. 

The impious, forc'd, ſhall then their crimes 
diſcloſe, 

And ſee paſt pleaſures teem with future woes; 

Deplore in darkneis your impartial ſway, 

While ſpotleſs ſouls enjoy the fields of day. 

When ripe for ſecond birth, the dead ſhall 
tand 

In ſhiv'ring throngs on the Lethzah ftrand, 

That ſhade whom you approve, ſha!l firſt be 
brought ; ; 

To quaf? oblivion in the pl-afing dravght. 

Whole thread of life, juſt ſpun, you would 
renew, 

But nod—and Clotho ſhall re-wind theclue, 

Let no diſtruſt of pow'r your joys abate, 

Speak what you wiſh, and what you ſpeak is 


fate. 


The raviſher thus ſooth'd the weeping fair, 
And check d the fury cf his ſteeds with care: 
Poſſeſs d cf beauty s charms, he calmly rode, 
And love firſt 1.tten'd the relentleſs god. 


No CLXV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 19. 


DECIPIT EXEMPLAR, VITIIS IMITA3I1IE˖1 


EXAMPLES, VICE CAN IMITATE, DECEILIVE. 


I is a melancholy thing to ſee a cox- 

comb at the head of a family. He 
ſcatters infection through the whole 
houſe. His wife and children have al- 
ways their eyes upon him: if they have 
more ſenſe than himſelf, they are out of 
countenance for him; if leſs, they ſub- 
mit their underſtandings to him, and 
make daily improvements in folly and 
impertinence. I have been very often 
ſecretly concerned, when I have ſcen a 
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circle of pretty children cramped in their 
natural parts, and prattling even below 
themſelves, while they are er after 
a couple of filly parents, The dulneſs 
of a tather often extinguiſhes a genius 
in the ſon, or gives ſuch a wrong caſt 
to his mind, as it is hard for him ever 
to wear off. In ſhort, where the head 
of a family is weak, you hear the repe- 
titions of his inſipid pleaſantries, ſhal- 
low conceits, and topical points of 

E mirth, 
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mirth, in every member of it. His 
table, his fire-ſide, his parties of der- 
fion, are all of them ſo many ſtanding 
ſcenes of folly. 

This is one reaſon why I would the 
more recommend the improvements of 
the mind to my female readers, that a 


family may have a double chance for it 


and it jt meets with weakneſs in one of 
the heads, may have it made up in the 
other. It is indeed an unhappy circum- 
tance in a family, where the wife has 
more knowledge than the huſband; but 
it is better it ſhould be ſo than that 
there ſhould be no knowledge in the 
whole houſe. It is highly expedient 
that at leaſt one of the perſons who fits 
at the helm of affairs ſhould give an 
example of good-ſenſe to thoſe who are 
under them in their little domettic go- 
vernments. 

If folly is of ill conſequence in the 
head of a family, vice is much more ſo, 
as it is of a more pernicious and of a 
more contagious nature. When the 
matter is a profligate, the rake runs 
through the houſe. You hear the ſons 
talking looſely and ſwearing after the 
father, and ſee the daughters either fa- 
miliarized to his diſcourſe, or every mo- 
ment bluſhing for him. 

The very tootman will be a fine gen- 
tleman in his maſter's way. He im- 
proves by his table-talk, and repeats in 
the kitchen what he learns in the par- 
Jour. Inveſt him with the ſame title 
and ornaments, and you would ſcarce 
know him from his lord. He practiſes 
the ſame oaths, the ſame ribaldry, the 
fame way of joking. 

It is therefore of very great concern 
to a family, that the ruler of it ſhould 
be wiſe and virtuous. The firit of theſe 
qualifications does not indeed lie within 
his power; but though a man cannot 
abſtain from being weak, he may from 
being vicious. It is in his power to give 
a good example of modcity, of temper- 
ance, of frugality, of religion, and of all 
other virtues, which though the greateſt 
ornaments of human nature, may be put 
in practice by men of the moſt ordinary 
capacities, 

As wiſdom and virtue are the proper 
qualifications in the mafter of a houſe, 
if he is not accompliſhed in both of 
them, it is much better that he ſhould 
te deficient in the former than in the 
latter, ſince the conſequences of vice are 


of an infinitely more dangerous nature 
than thoſe of folly. 

When I read the hiſtories that are 
left us of Pythagoras, I cannot but take 
notice of the extraordinary influence 
which that great philoſopher, who was 
an illuſtrious pattern of virtue and 
wiſdom, had on his private family, 
This excellent man, after having per- 
fected himſelf in the learning of his 
own country, travelled into all the 
known parts of the world, on purpoſe 
to converſe with the moſt learned men 
of every place; by which means he 
gleaned up all the knowledge of the age, 
and is ſtill admired by the greateſt men 
of the preſent timgs, as a prodigy of 
ſcience. His wife, Theano, wrote ſe- 
veral books; and after his death taught 
his philoſophy in his public ſchool, 
which was frequented by numberleſs 
diſciples of different countries. There 
are ſeveral excellent ſayings recorded of 
ner. I ſhall only mention one, becauſe 
it does honour to her virtue, as well as 
to her wiſdom. Being aſked by ſome of 
her ſex, in how long a time a woman 
might be allowed to pray to the gods, 
after having converſed with a man 
© It it were her huſband,” ſays ſhe, the 
© next day; if a ſtranger, never.” Py- 
thagoras had by his wife two ſons and 
three daughters. His two ſons, Te- 
lauges and Mneſarchus, were both emi- 
nent philoſophers, and were joined with 
their mother in the government of the 
Pythagorean ſchool. Arignote was one 
* the. daughters, whoſe writings were 
extant, and very much admired, in the 
age of Porphyrius. Damo was another 
of his daughters, in whoſe hands Py- 
thagoras left his works, with a prohi- 
bition to communicate them to ſtrangers, 
which the obſerved to the hazard of her 
life; and though ſhe was offered a great 
ſum for them, rather vſe to live in 

verty, than not obey the commands 
of her beloved father. Mila was the 
third of the daughters, whoſe works and 
hiſtory were very famous, even in Lu- 
cian's time. She was fo ſignally vir- 
tuous, that for her unblemiſhed beha- 
viour in her virginity, ſhe was choſen 
to lead up the chorus of maids in a na- 
tional ſolemnity; and for her exemplary 
conduct in marriage, was placed at the 
head of all the matrons, in the like pub- 
lic ceremony. The memory of this 
learned woman was ſo precious Wong 
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her countrymen, that her houſe was after 
her death converted intoa temple, and the 
ſtreet ſhe lived in called hy the name of 
the Muſeum. Nor muſt I omit, whilſt 
I am mentioning this great philoſopher, 
under his character as the "maſter of a 
family, that two of his ſervants ſo im- 
proved themſelves under him, that they 
were initituted into his ſet, and make 
an eminent figure in the liſt of Pytha- 
goreans. The names of theſe two ſer- 


vants were Aſtræus and Zamolxes. 
This ſingle example ſufficiently ſhews 
us both the influence and the merit of 
one who diſcharges as he ought the of- 
fice of a good maſter of a family; which, 
if it were well obſerved in every houſe, 
would quickly put an end to that uni- 
verſal depravation of manners, by which 
the prelent age is ſo much diſtinguiſhed; 
and which it is more eaſy to lament than 
to reform. (3 


No CLXVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 


ALIQUISQUE MAL0 FUIT USUS IN II To. 


Ovid. MET. L. 2. v. 332. 


SOME COMFORT FROM THE MIGHTY MISCHIEF ROSE. 


8 HARITY is a virtue of the 
* heart, and not of the hands, 
ſays an old writer. Gifts and alms are 
the expreſſions, not the eſſence of this 
virtue. A man may beſtow great ſums 
on the poor and indigent without being 
charitable, and may be charitable when 
he is not able to beſtow any thing. 
Charity is therefore a habit of good- 
will, or benevolence, in the foul, which 
diſpoſes us to the love, aſſiſtance, and 
relief of mankind, eſpecially of thoſe 
who ſtand in need of it. "The poor man 
who has this excellent frame of mind, 
is no leſs entitled to the reward of this 
virtue than the man who founds a co]- 
lege. For my own part, I am chari- 
table to an extravagance this way. I 
never ſaw an indigent perſon in my life 
without reaching out to him ſome of 
this imaginary relief, I cannot but 
ſympathize with every one I meet that 
is in affliction; and if my abilities were 
equal to my wiſhes, there ſhould be 
neither pain nor poverty in the world, 

To give my reader a right notion of 
myſelf in this particular, I ſhall preſent 
him with the ſecret hiſtory of one of the 
moſt remarkable parts of my life. 

I was once engaged in ſearch of the 
philoſophers ſtone. It is frequently ob- 
ſerved of men who have been buſied in 
this purſuit, that though they have fail- 
ed in their principal deſign, they have 
however made ſuch diſcoveries in their 
way to it, as have ſufficiently recom- 
penſed their enquiries. In the ſame 
manner, though I cannot boaſt of my 
ſucceſs in that affair, I do not repent 


ADDISON. 


of my engaging in it, becauſe it pro- 
duced in my mind ſuch an habitual ex- 
erciſe of charity, as made it much better 
than perhaps it would have been, had I 
never been loſt in fo pleaſing a deluſion. 

As I did not queſtion but I ſhould 
ſoon have a new Indies in mv poſſeſſion, 
I was perpetually taken up in conſider- 
ing how to turn it to the benefit of man- 
kind, In order to it, I employed a 
whole day in walking about this great 
city, to find out proper places for the 
erection of hoſpitals. I had likewiſe 
entertained that projeR, which has ſince 
ſucceeded in another place, of building 
churches at the court-end of the town; 
with this only difference, that inſtead of 
fifty, I intended to have built a hundred, 
and to have ſeen them all finiſhed in leſs 
than one year, 

I had with great pains and applica- 
tion got together a lift of all the French 
Proteſtants; and by the beſt accounts I 
could come at, "ihe calculated the value 
of all thoſe eſtates and effects which 
every one of them had left in his own 
country for the ſake of his religion, be- 
ing fully determined to make it up to 
him, and return ſome of them the double 
of what they had loſt. 

As I was one day in my laboratory, 
my operator, who was to fill my coffers 
for me, and uſed to foot it from the 
other end of the town every morning, 
complained of a ſprain in his leg, that 
he had met with over againſt St. Cle- 
ment's church. This fo affected me, 
that, as a ſtanding mark of my grati- 
tude to him, and out of compaſſion to 
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fide the Tweed, and of making all the 
rivers in England navigable. 

But the project I had moſt at heart 
was the ſettling upon every man in 
Great Britain three pounds a year, (in 
which ſum may be compriſed, accord- 


ing to Sir William Pettit's obſervations, 


all the neceſſities of life) leaving to 
them whatever elſe they could get by 
their own induſtry to lay out on ſuper- 
fluities. 

I was above 2 week debating in my- 
ſelf what I ſhould do in the matter of 
impropriations; but at length came to a 
reſolution to buy them all up, and re- 
ſtore them to the church. 

As I was one day walking near St. 
Paul's, I took ſome time to ſurvey that 
ſtructure; and not being entirely ſatiſ- 
fied with it, though I could not tell why, 
I had ſome thoughts of pulling it down, 
and building it vp anew at my own ex- 
pence. 

For my own he as I have no pride 
in me, I intended to take up with a 
coach and fix, halt a dozen footmen, 
and lire like a private gentleman. 

It happened about this time that pub- 
lic matters looked very gloomy, taxes 
came hard, the war went on heavily, 
people complained of the great burdens 
that were laid upon them: this made 
me reſolve to ſet aſide one morning, to 
conſider ſeriouſly the ſtate of the nation. 
I was the more ready to enter on it, be- 
canſe I was obliged, whether I would 
er no, to fit at home in my morning- 
gown, having, after a moſt incredible 
expence, pawned a new ſuit of cloaths, 
and a full-bottomed wig, for a ſum of 
money, which my operator aſſured me 


was the laſt he ſhould want to bring all 


our matters to bear. After having con- 
idered many projects, I at length re- 


| Jolved to beat the common enemy at 


his own weapons, and Jad a ſcheme 
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the reft of my fellow-citizens, I reſolved 
to new-pave every ſtreet within the li- 
berties, and entered a memorandum in 
my pocket-book accordingly. About the 
ſame time I entertained ſome thoughts 
of mending all the yo ed on this 


which would have blown him up ina 
quarter of a year, had things ſucceeded 
to my wiſhes. As I was in this golden 
dream, ſomebody knocked at my door. 
I opened it, and found it was a meſſen- 
ger that brought me a letter from the 
laboratory. The fellow looked fo mi- 
ſerably poor, that I was reſolved to 
make ,his fortune before he delivered 


his meſſage: but ſeeing he brought a 


letter from my operator, I concluded F 
was hound to it in honour, as much as 
a prince 1s to give a reward to one that 
brings him the firſt news of a victory. 
I knew this was the long- expected hour 
of projection, and which I had waited 
for with great impatience, above half a 
year before. In ſhort, I broke open - 


my letter in a tranſport of joy, and 
found it as follows; 


SIR, 


AF TER having got out of you every 

thing you can conveniently ſpare, I 
ſcorn to treſpais upon your generous 
nature, and therefore muſt ingenuouſly 
contels to you, that I know no more of 
the philoſophers-ſtone than you do. I 
ſhall only tell you, ſor your comfort, 
that I could never yet bubble a block - 
head out of his money. They muſt be 
men of wit and parts who are for my 
purpoſe. This made me apply myſelf 
to a perſon of your wealth and inge- 
nuity. How I have ſucceeded, you 
yourſelf can beſt tell. 

Your humble ſervant to command, 


THOMAS WHITE, 


I have locked up the laboratory, and 
laid the key under the door. 


I was very much ſhocked at the un- 
worthy treatment of this man, and not 
a little mortified at my diſappointment, 
though not ſo much 95 what I myſelf, 
as what the public ſuffered by it. I 
think, however, I ought to let the world 
know what I deſigned for them, and 
hope that ſuch of my readers who find 
they had a ſhare in my good intentions, 
will accept of the will tor the deed. 


Ne CLXVII. 
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No CLXVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


FATA VIAM INVENIENT 


cnmumm_ FATE THE WAY WILL FIND, 


HE following ſtory is lately tranſ- 

lated out of an Arabian manu- 
ſcript, which I think has very much the 
turn of an oriental tale; and as it has 
never before been printed, I queſtion 
not but it will be highly acceptable to 
my reader. 

The name of Helim is till famous 
through all the eaſtern parts of the world. 
He is called among the Perſians, even 
to this day, Helim the great phyſician. 
He was acquainted with all the powers 
of ſimples, underſtood all the influences 
of the ſtars, and knew the ſecrets that 
were engraved on the ſeal of Solomon 
the ſon of David. Helim was alſo go- 
vernor of the Black Palace, and chiet of 
the phyſicians to Alnareſchin, the great 
King of Perſia. 

Alnareſchin was the moſt dreadful 
tyrant that ever reigned in this country. 
He was of a fearful, ſuſpicious, and 
cruel nature, having put to death, upon 
very ſlight jealouſies and furmiſes, five 
and thirty of his queens, and above 
twenty ſons whom he ſuſpected to have 
con{pired againſt his life. Being at 
length wearied with the exerciſe of ſo 
many cruelties in his own family, and 
fearing left the whole race of Caliphs 
ſhould be entirely loſt, he one day feat 
for Helim, and ſpoke to him after this 
manner: * Helim,* ſaid he, I have 
© long admired thy great wiſdom, and 
© retired way of living. I ſhall now 
ſhew the entire confidence which I 
place in thee. I have only two ſons 
remaining, who are as yet but infants. 
It is my deſign that thou take them 
home with thee, and educate them as 
thy own. Train them up in the hum- 
ble unambitious purſuits - of know- 
ledge, By this means thall the line 
of Caliphs be preſerved, and my chil- 
dren ſucceed after me, without atpir- 
ing to my throne whillt Jam yet alive. 
—* 'Fhe words of my lord the king hall 
© be obeyed,” laid Helim. After which 
he bowed, and went out of the king's 
preſence, He then received his chil- 
dren into his own houſe, and from that 
time bred them up with him in the foa- 
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dies of knowledge and virtue. The 
young princes loved and reſpected He- 
lim as their father, and made ſuch im- 
provements under him, that by the age 
of one and twenty they were inſtructed 
in all the learning of the eaſt. The 
name of the eldeſt was Ibrahim, and of 
the youngeſt Abdallah. They lived to- 
gether in ſuch a perfect friendſhip, that 
to this day it is ſaid of intimate friends, 
that they live together like Ibrahim and 
Abdallah. Helim had an only child, 
who was a girl of a fine ſoul, and a 
molt beautiful perſon. Her father omit- 
ted nothing in her education that might 
make her the molt accompliſhed woman 
of her age. As the young princes were 
in a manner excluded from the 1eft of 
the world, they frequently converſed 
with this lovely virgin, who had been 
brought up by her father in the ſame 
courſe of knowledge and of virtue. 
Ahdallah, whoſe mind was of a ſofter 
turn than that of his brother, grew by 
degrees ſo enamoured of her converſa- 
tion, that he did] not think he lived, when 
he was not in company with h's beloved 
Balſora, for that was the name of the 
mail, The fame of her beauty was fo 
great, that at length it came to the ears 
of the king, who pretending to viſit the 
young princes his ſons, demanded of 
Helim the fight of Balſora, his fair 
daughter. The king was to enflamed 
with her beauty and behaviour, that he 
ſent for Helim the next morning, and 
told him it was now his deſign to re- 
compenſe him for all his faithful ſer- 
vices; and that, in order to it, he in- 
tended to make his daughter queen of 
Perha. Helin, who knew very well 
the fate of all thoſe unhappy women 
who had been thus advanced, and could 
not but be privy to the ſecret love which 
Abdallah bore his daughter—* Far be 
© it,* ſays he, from the King of Perſia 
© to contaminate the blood of the Ca- 
© liphs, and join himſelf in marriage 
« with the daughter of his phytician.” 
The king, however, was fo impatient 
for ſuch a bride, that, without hearing 
any excuſes, he immediately ordered 
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Balſora to be ſent for into his preſence, 


keeping the father with him, m order to - 


make her ſenſible of the honour which 
he deſigned her. Balfora, who was too 
modeſt and humble to think her beauty 
had made ſuch an impreſſion on the 
king, was a few moments after brought 
into his preſence as he had commanded, 

She appeared in the king's eye as one 
of the virgins of paradiſe. But upon 
hearing the honour which he intended 
her, ſhe fainted away, and fell down as 
dead at his feet. Helim wept, and after 
having recovered her out of the trance 
into which the was fallen, repreſented 
to the king, that ſo unexpected an ho- 
nour was too great to have been com- 
municated to her all at once; but that, 
if he pleaſed, he would himſelf prepare 
her for it. The king bid him take his 
own way, and diſmiſſed him. Balſora 
was conveyed again to her father's 
houſe, where the thoughts of Abdallah 


- renewed her affliction every moment, in- 


ſomuch that at length ſhe fell into a 
raging fever. The king was informed 
of her condition by thoſe that ſaw her. 
Helim, finding no other means of ex- 
tricating her from the difficulties the 
was in, after having compoſed her mind, 
and made her acquainted with his in- 
tentions, gave her a certain potion, 
which he knew would lay her aſleep for 
many hours; and afterwards, in all the 
ſeeming dittreſs of a diſconſolate father, 
informed the king ſhe was dead. The 
king, who never let any ſentiments of 
humanity come too near his heart, did 
not much trouble himſelf about the 
matter; however, for his own reputa- 
tion, he told the father, that ſince it was 
known through the empire that Balfora 
died at a time when he deſigned her for 
his bride, it was his intention that ſhe 
ſhould be honoured as ſuch after her 
death, that her body ſhould be laid in 
the Black Palace, among thoſe of his 
deceaſed queens. | 

In the mean time, Abdallah, who 
had heard of the king's deſign, was not 
leſs afflicted than his beloved Balſora. 
As for the ſeveral circumſtances of his 
diſtreſs, as alſo how the king was in- 
formed of an irrecoverable diſtemper 
into which he was fallen, they are to be 
found at length in the hiſtory of Helim, 
It ſhall ſuffice to acquaint the reader, 
that Helim, ſome days after the ſup- 
poſed death of his daughter, gave the 
prince a pstion of the lame nature with 


that which had laid aſleep Ballora. 


It is the cuſtom among the Perſians to 
convey in a private manner the bodies of 
all the royal family, a little after their 
death, into the Black Palace; which is the 
repoſitory of all who are deſcended from 
the Caliphs, or any way allied to them. 
The chief phyſician is always governor of 
the Black Palace; it being his office to em- 
balm and preſerve the holy family after 
they are dead, as well as to take care of 
them while they are yet living. The 
Black Palace is ſo called from the co- 
lour of the building, which is all of the 
fineſt poliſhed black marble. There are 
always burning in it five thouſand ever- 
laiting lamps. It has allo a hundred 
folding doors of ebony, which are each 
of them watched day and night by a 


hundred negroes, who are to take care 


that nobody enters beſides the governor. 

Helim, after having conveyed the bo- 
dy of his daughter into this repoſitory, 
and at the appointed time received her 
out of the ſleep into which ſhe was 
fallen, took care ſome time after to 
bring that of Abdallah into the ſame 
place. Balſora watched over him till ſuch 
time as the doſe he had taken loſt it's 
effect. Abdallah was not acquainted 
with Helim's deſign when he gave him 
this ſleepy potion. It is impoſſible to 
deſcribe the ſurprize, the joy, the tranſ- 
port, he was in at his firit awaking. He 
fancied himſelf in the retirements of the 
bleſt, and that the ſpirit of his dear Bal- 
fora, who he thought was juſt gone be- 
fore him, was the firſt who came to con- 
gratulate his arrival. She ſoon informed 
him of the place he was in, which, not- 
withſtanding all it's horrors, appeared 
to him more ſweet than the bower of 
Mahomet, in the company of his Bal- 
10ra. 

Helim, who was ſuppoſed to be taken 
up in embalming of the bodies, viſited 
the place very frequently. His greateſt 
perplexity was how to get the lovers out 
of it, the gates being watched in ſuch a 
manner as I have before related. This 
conſideration did not a little diſturb the 
two interred lovers. At length Helim 
bethought himſelf, that the firſt day of 
the full moon of the month Tipza was 
near at hand. Now it is a received 
tradition among the Perſians, that the 
fouls of thoſe of the royal family who 
are in a ſtate of bliſs, do on the firlt full 
moon after their deceaſe, paſs through 
the eaſtern gate of the Black Palace, 
which is therefore called the Gate of Pa- 
radiſe, in order to take their flight oo 

that 
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that happy place. Helim, therefore, hav- 
ing made due preparation for this night, 
dreſſed each of the lovers in a robe of 
azure ſilk, wought in the fineſt looms 
of Perha, with a long train of linen 
whiter than ſn6w, that floated on the 

ound behind them. Upon Abgqalla's 

ead he fixed a wreath of the greeneſt 
myrtle, and on Balſora's a garland of 
the freſheſt roſes. Their garments were 
ſcented with the richeſt perfumes of Ara- 
bia. Having thus prepared every thing, 
the full moon was no ſooner up, and 
ſhining in all it's brightnets, but he pri- 
vately opened the gate of paradite, and 
ſhut it after the ſame manner as ſoon 
as they had paſſed through it. The 
band of negroes, who were poſted at a 
little diſtance from the gate, ſeeing two 
ſuch beautiful apparitions, that ſhewed 
themſelves to advantage by the light of 
the full moon, and being raviſhed with 
the odour that flowed from their gar- 
ments, immediately concluded them to 
be the ghoſts of the two perſons lately 
deceaſed. They fell upon their faces 
as they paſſed through the midſt of them, 
and continued proſtrate on the earth until 
ſuch time as they were out of ſight. 
They reported the next day what they 
had ſeen; but this was looked upon by 
the king himſelf, and moſt others, as the 
compliment that was uſually paid to 
any of the deceaſed of his family. He- 
lim had placed two of his own mules 
at about 2 mile's diftance from the 
Black Temple, on the ſpot which they 
had agreed upon tor their rendezvous. 
Here he met them, and conducted them 
to one of his own houſes, which was 
ſituated on Mount Khacan. The air 
of this mountain was fo very healthful, 
that Helim had formerly tranſported the 
king thither, in order to recover him out 


of a long fit of ſickneſs; which ſucceeded 


ſo well, that the king made him a pre- 
ſent of the whole mountain, with a 
beautiful houſe and gardens that were 
on the op of it. In this retirement 
lived. Abdallah and Balfora. They 
were both ſo fraught with all kinds of 
knowledge, and poſſeſſed with fo con- 
ſtant and mutual a paſſion for each 
other, that their ſolitude never lay heavy 
on them. Abdallah applied himſelf to 
thoſe arts which were agreeable to his 
manner of living, and the ſituation of 
the place; inſomuch that in a few years 
he converted the whole mountain into a 


Kind of garden, and covered every part 
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of it with plantations or ſpots of flowers. 
Helim was too good a father to let him 
want any thing that might conduce to 
make his retirement pleaſant. 
In about ten vears after their abode in 
this place the old king died, and was ſue- 
ceeded by his fon, Ibrahim, who, upon 
the ſuppoſed death of his brother, had 
been called to court, and entertained 
there as heir to the Perſian empire. 


Though he was ſome years inconſolable 


for the death of his brother, Helim durſt 
not truſt him with the ſecret, which he 
knew would have fatal conſequences, 
ſhould it by any means come to the 
knowledge of the old king. Ibrahim 
was no ſooner mounted to the, throne, 
but Heltm ſought after a proper opportu- 
nity of making a diſcovery to him, which 
he knew would he very agr:eable to ſo 
go0d-natured and generous a prince. It 
{o happened, that before Helim found 
ſuch an opportunity as he deſired, the 
new King Ibrahim, having been ſepa- 
rated from his company in a chace, and 
almoſt fainting with heat and thirſt, ſaw 
himſelf at the foot of Mount Khacan. 
He immediately aſcended the hill; and, 
coming to Helim's houſe, demanded ſome 
refreſhments. Helim was very luckily 
there at that time; and after having ſet 
before the king the choiceſt of wines and 
fruits, finding him wonderfully pleaſed 
with fo feaſonable a treat, told him that 
the beſt part of his entertainment was to 
come. 75 which he opened to him 
the whole hiſtory of what had paſled. 
The king was at once aſtoniſhed and 
tranſported at fo ſtrange a relation, and 
ſeeing his brother enter the room with 
Balſora in his hand, he leaped off from 
the ſofa on which he ſat, and cried out 
It is he! it is my Abdallah!” having 
ſaid this, he fell upon his neck, and wept. 
The whole company, for ſome time, re- 
mained filent, and ſhedding tears of joy. 
The king at length, having kindly re- 
proached Helim for depriving him ſo long 
of ſuch a brother, embraced Balſora 
with the greateſt tenderneſs, and told her 
that ſhe ſhould now be a queen indeed, 
for that he would immediately make his 
brother king of all the conquered na- 
tions on the other fide the Tigris. He 
eaſily diſcovered in the eyes of our. two 
lovers, that inſtead of being tranſported 
with the offer, they preferred their pre- 
ſent retirement to empire. At their re- 
queſt therefore he changed his intentions, 
and made them a preſent of all the open 

| country 
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country as far as they could fee from 
the top of Mount Khacan. Abdallah 
continuing to extend his former im- 
provements, beautified this whole pro- 
tpect with groves and fountains, gar- 
3 and ſeats of pleaſure, until it be- 
came the moſt delicious ſpot of ground 
within the empire, ind is therefore call- 


ed the Garden of Perſia. This Caliph, 


Ibrahim, after a long and kappy reign, 
died without children, and was {fucceed- 
ed by Abdallah, a fon of Abdallah and 
Balſora. This was that King Abdallah, 
who afterwards fixed the imperial reti 
dence upon Mount Khacan, which con- 
tinues at this time to be the fayour te 


palace of the Perſian empire. 2 
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LOCA JAM RECITATA REVOLVIMUS 


Horx. Er. fo 1. Bo v. 223. 


THE SAME SUBJECTS WF REPEAT. x 


ern, 

Obſerve that many of your late papers 

have repreſented to us the Maracters 
of accompliſhed women; but among all 
of them I do not find a quotation which 
J expected to have ſcen in your works: 
T mean the character of the miſtreſs of 
a family as it is drawn out at length in 
the Book of Proverbs. For my part, 
conſidering it only as a human compo- 
fition, I do not think that there is any 
character in Theophraſtus which has 
ſo many beautiful particulars in it, and 
which is drawn with ſuch elegance of 
thonght and phraſe. I wonder that it 18 
not written in letters of gold in the great 
hall of every country gentleman. 

© Who can find a virtuous woman? 
© fox her price's far above rubies. 

© The heart of her huſb ind doth ſafe- 
© Iy truſt in her, ſo that he ſhall have 
© no need of ſpoil. 

© She will do him good and not evil 

all the days of her life. 

„She ſeeketh wool and flax, and 
© worketh willingly with her hands, 

© She is like the merchant ſhips, ſhe 


'© hringeth her food from afar. 


« She riſeth alſo while it is yet night, 
and giveth meat to her houſhold, and 
a portion to her maidens. 

© She confidereth a field, and buyeth 
© it; with the fruit of her hands ſhe 


© planteth a vineyard. 


She girdeth her loins with ſtrength, 
© and ſtrengtheneth her arms. 
© She perceiveth that her merchandiſe 
45 her candle goeth not out by 
night. 


She layeth her hands to the ſpindle, 


c and her hands hold the diſtaff. 


* She ſtretcheth out her hand to the 


poor; yea, ſhe reacheth forth her hands 
to the needy. 

© She is not afraid of the ſnow for 
her houſhold, for all her houſhold are 
< clothed with ſcarlet. 

* She maketh herſelf coverings of ta- 
peſtry, her clothing is ilk and purple. 
Her huſband is known in the gates, 
© when he ſitteth among the elders of 
© the land. 

& She maketh fine linen, and ſelletk 
it, and delivereth girdles unto the mer- 
© chant, 

© Strength and honour are her cloth- 
ing, and ſhe {hall rejoice in time to 
© come, 

© She openeth her mouth with wif- 
dom, and in her tongue is the law of 
© kindneſs. 

* She looketh well to the ways of her 
© houſhoſd, and eateth not the bread of 
idleneſs. 

Her children, ariſe up, and call her 
pleſſzd; her huſband alſo, and he 
© praiſeth her. 

Many daughters have done virtu- 
© ouſly, but thou excelleſt them all. 

« Favour is deceitful, and beauty is 
© vain; but a woman that feareth the 
© Lord, ſhe ſhall be praiſed. 
© Give her of the fruit of her hands, 
and let her own works praiſe her m 
© the gates. 


- 


Your humble ſervant. 


SIR, 


1 Ventured to your Lion with the fol- 


low ng lines, upon an aſfurance, that 

if you thought them not proper food for 

your beaſt, you would at leaſt permit 
him to tear chard. 

FROM 
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FROM ANACREON, 
Aye Fuyeapuy act, Kos 


BEST and happieſt artiſan, 

Beſt of painters, if you can 
With your many-coloured art 
Paint the miſtreſs of my heart: 
Deſcribe the charms you hear from me, 
(Her charms you could not paint and ſee) 
And make the abſent nymph appear, 
As if her lovely ſelf was here. 
Firſt draw her eaſy flowing hair, 
As ſoft and black as ſhe is fair; 
And if your art can riſe ſo high, 
Let breathing odours round her fly: 
Beneath the ſhade of flowing jet 
The iv'ry forehead ſmoothly ſet. 
With care the ſable brows extend, 
And in two arches nicely bend; 
That the fair ſpace, which lies between 
The melting ſhade, may ſcarce be ſeen. 
The eye muſt be uncommon fire 
Sparkle, languiſh, and defire: 
The flames unſeen muſt yet be felt; 
Like Pallas kill, like Venus melt. 
'The roſy cheeks muſt ſeem to glow 
Amid the white of new-fall'n ſnows 
Let her lips perſuaſion wear, 
In filence el-gantly fair; 
As if the bluſhing rivals ſtrove, 
Breathing and inviting love. 
Below her chin be ſure to deck 
With ev'ry grace her poliſh'd neck; 
While all that's pretty, ſoft, and tweet, 
In the ſwelling boſom meet. 
The reſt in purple garments veil; 
Her body, not her ſhape, conceal. 
Enough the lovely work is done, 
The breathing paint will ſpeak anon. 


I am, 
Sir, 


Your humble ſervant. 


MN. IRON SIDE, 


HE letter which I ſent you ſome 

time ago, and was ſubſcribed Eng- 
liſn Tory, has made, as you muſt have 
obſerved, a very great buſtle in town, 
There are come out againſt me two 
Pamphlets and two Examiners; but there 
are printed on my fide a letter to the 
Guardian about Dunkirk, and a pam- 
phlet called Dunkirk or Dover. I am 
no proper judge who has the better of 
the argument, the Examiner or mylelt:; 
but I am ſure my ſeconds are hetter than 
his. I have addreſſed a defence againſt 
the ill treatment I have received for my 
letter, (which ought to have made every 
man in England my friend) to the bailiff 
of Stockbridge, becauſe, as the world 
goes, I am to think myſelf very much 
ohliged to that honeſt man, and eſteem 
him my patron, who allowed that fifty 
was a greater number than one and 
twenty, and returned me accordingly 
to ſerve for that borough. 

here are very many ſcurrilous things 
ſaid againſt me; but I have turned them 
to my advantage, by quoting them at 
large, and by that means ſwelling the 
volume to one ſhilling price. If I may be 
fo free with myſelf, I might put you in 
mind upon this occahion of one of thoſe 
animals which are famous for their love 
of mankind, that when a hone is thrown 
at them, fail to cating it, inſtead of fly- 
ing at the perſon who threw it. Pleaſe 


to read the account of the channel, by“ 


the map at Will's, and you will find 
what I repreſent concerning the import- 
ance of Dunkirk, as to it's fituation, 
very juſt. I am, vir, very often your 
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8 AY RICHARD STEELE, 


No CLXIX. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 24, 


=——COFLUMQUE TUERI 
JUSSIT— 


Ovi. MET. I. I. v. 85. 


AND BADE HIM LIFT TO HEAY'N HIS WOND RING EYES. 


N fair weather, when my heart is 
cheered, and I feel that exaltation of 
ſpirits which reſults from light and 
warmth, joined with a beautiful proſpect 
of nature, I regard mylelf as one placed 
by the hand of God in the midſt of an 
ample theatre, in which the ſun, moon, 
and ſtars, the fruits alſo, and vegetables 
of the earth, perpetually changing their 


poſitions, or their aſpects, exhibit an 
elegant entertainment to the underſtand- 
ing, as well as to the eye. 

Thunder and lightning, rain and hail, 
the painted bow, and the glaring comets, 
are decorations of this mighty theatre. 
And the ſable hemiſphere ſtudded with 
ſpangles, the blue vault at noon, the glo- 
rious glidings and rich colours in the 

U u horizon, 
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3 
horizon, I look on as ſo many ſucceſſive 
ſcenes. | | 

When I conſider things in this light, 
methinks it is a fort of impiety to have 
no attention to the courſe of nature, and 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. 
To be regardleſs of thoſe phænomenu 
that are placed w:tnin our view, on pur- 
poſe to entertain our faculties, and diſ- 
play the wiſdom and power of their Cre- 
ator, is an affront to Providence of the 
ſame kind, (I hope it is not impious to 
make ſuch a ſimile) as it would be to a 
good poet, to fit out his play without 
minding the plot or beauties of it. 

And yet how few are there who at- 
tend to the drama of nature, it's artifi- 
cial ſtructure, and thoſe admirable ma- 
chines, whereby the paſſions of a philo- 
ſopher are gratctully agitated, and his 
ſoul affected with the ſweet emotions of 
Joy and ſurprile? 

How many fox-hunters and rural 

ſquires are to be found in Great Britain, 
who are ignorant that they have all this 
while lived on a planet; that the ſun is 
feveral thouſand times bigger than the 
carth; and that there are ocher worlds 
within our view greater and more glo- 
rious than our own? Ay, but favs 
ſome illiterate fellow, I enjoy the world, 
and leave others to contemplate it.“ 
Yes, you cat and drink, and run about 
upon it, that is, you enjoy it as a brute; 
but to enjoy it as a rational being, is to 
know it, to be ſenſible of it's greatneſs 
and beauty, to be delighted with it's 
harmony, and by theſe reflections to ob- 
tain juſt ſentiments of the Almighty 
Mind that framed it. 

The man who, unembarraſſed with 
vulgar cares, leiſurely attend to the flux 
of things in heaven, and things on earth, 
and obſerves the laws by which they are 
governed, hath ſecured to himſelt an eaſy 
and convenient ſeat, where he beholds 
with pleaſure all that paſſes on the ſtage 
of nature; while thote about him are, 
ſome faſt aſleep, and others ſtruggling tor 
the higheſt places, or turning their eyes 
from the entertainment prepared by Pro- 
vidence, to play at puſh-pin with one 
another. | 

Within this ample circumference of 
the world, the glorious lights that are 
hung on high, the meteors in the middle 
region, the various livery of the earth, 
and the profuſion of good things that 
diſtinguiſh the ſeaſons, yield a proſpect 
which annihilates all human grandeur, 
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But when we have ſeen frequent returng 
of the {ame things, when we have often 
viewed the heaven and the earth in all 
their various array, -our attention flags, 
and our admiration ceaſes. All the art 
and magnificence in nature could not 
make us pleaſed with the ſame entertain- 
ment, preſented a hundred years ſucceſ- 
lively to our view. 

I am led into this way of thinking by 
a qusſtion ſtarted the other night, viz, 
Whether it were poſſihle that a man ſhould 
be weary of a fortunate and healthy 
courſe of life? My cpinion was, that the 
bare repetition of the ſanic ohjelts, ab- 
{tracted from all other inconveniencics, 
was {uiÞcient to create in cur minds a 
diſtaſte of the world; and that the ab- 
horrence old men have of death, proceeds 
rather from a diſtruſt of what may fol- 
low, than from the proſpect of loſing 
any preſent enjoyments. For (as an 
ancient author ſomewhere expreſſes it) 
when a man has ſcen the vicithtudes of 
night and day, winter and ſummer, 
ſpring and autumn, tic returning faces 
of the ſeveral parts of nature, what is 
there iurther to detain his fancy here 
below? 

The ſpectacle indeed is glorious, and 
may bear viewing ſeveral times. But 
in a yery few ſcenes of reyolving years, 
we feel a ſatiety of the ſame images; the 
mind grows impatient to ſce the curtain 
drawn, and behold new ſcenes diſcloſed; 
and the imagination is in this life filled 
with a confuſed idea of the next. 

Death, confidered in this light, is no 
more than paſſing from one entertain- 
ment to another, If the preſent objects 
are grown tireſome and diſtaſteful, it is 
in order to prepare our minds for a more 
exquilite reliſh of thoſe which are freſh 
and new. If the good things we have 
hitherto enjoyed are tranſient, they will 
be ſucceeded by thoſe which the -inex- 

auftible power of the Deity will ſupply 
to eternal ages. If the pleaſures of our 
preſent ſtate are Plended with pain and 
uneaſineſs, our future will conſiſt of 
ſincere unmixed delights. Bleſſed hope! 


the thought whereof turns the very im- 


perfections of our nature into occaſions 

of comfort and joy. | 
But what conſolation 1s left to the man 
who hath no hope or proſpect of theſe 
things? View him in that part of life 
when the natural decay of his faculties 
concurs with the frequency of the ſame 
objects to make him weary of this world, 
when 
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when like a man who hangs upon a pre- 
cipice, his preſent ſituation is une aly, 
and the moment that he quits his ho! 
he is ſure of ſinking into hell or an: li 
hilation. 

There is not any character ſo hateful 
as his who invents racks and tortures for 


No CLXX. FRIDAY, 


1 FEAR YOUR GREFES, W. 


LONDON, SEPT. 22, 
MOST VENFRABLE NESTOR, 
HE plan laid down in your firſt 
paper gives me a title and autho- 
rity to apply to you, in bchalf of the 
trading work. According to the gene- 
ral ſcheme you propoſed in your {aid firit 
paper, you have not profeſſed only to 
entertain men of wit and polite taſte, 
but alſo to be uſeful to the trader and 
the artificer. Y ou cannot do your coun- 
try greater ſervice than by informing all 
ranks of men amongſt us that the 
greateſt benefactor to them 15 is the 
merchant. The merchant a dvances the 
gentleman's rent, gives the artificer food, 
and ſupplies the courtier's lux ury. But 
give me leave to ſay, that neither you, 
nor all your clan of wits, can put toge- 
ther ſo uſeful and commodious a treatiſe 
for the welfare of your fetlow-fubiccts 
as that which an eminent merchant of 
the city has lately written. It is called 
6 General Maxims of Tr adc, Pa! ticu- 
© larly applied to the commerce between 
© Great Britain and France.“ I have 
made an extract of it, ſo as to bring it 
within the compals of your paper; which 


take 18 follows 


'That trade which exports manu- 
failures made of the product of the 
eountry, is undoubtedly good; ſuch is 
the {ending abroad our Y ie cloth, 
Colcheſter bays, Exeter ſerges, Norwich 
ſtuffs, &c. which being made purely 
of Britiſh wool, as much as thoſe ex- 
ports amount to, ſo much is the clear 


gain of the nation. 


11, That trade which helps off the 
conſumption of our ſuperſluities, is ailo 
viſibly advantageous; as the exporting 
ef allum, copperas, leather, tin, lead, 
coals, &c, So much as the ex ported 
ſuperfluities amount unto, to much allo 
is the clear national profit, 


53 
mankind. The Free-thinkers make 


i 

! 4 

theft hußhneſs to introduce doubts, per- 
Plenules and dc Far into the minds 42 
men, and according g to the poet's rule, 


not juitly puniſhed by their own 
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% 


TIMEO DANAOS ET DONA FERENTES, 


Via. KEN. 2. v. 49s 


TH PRESENTS IN THEIR HAN DS. 


111, The importing of foreign mate- 
rials, to be manuſacured at home, eſpe- 
cially wien the goods, after they are 
manufactured, are n moſtly ſent abroa wed 18 
alſo without diſpute very beneficial ; 
for inſtance, Spanish wool, which for 
that reaton 18 exempted from paying auy 
duties. 

tv. The importation of foreign mate - 
rials, to be manufactured here, although 
the manufactured goods are chiefly con- 
ſumed by us, may be alſo beneficial; 
eſpecially when the ſaid materials are 
procured in exchange for our commodi- 
ties; as raw-ſilk, grogram, yarn, and 
other Fo0 wha broug nt from Turks Y. 

V. Foreign materials, wr 
here into ſuch goods as would oth: rwile 
be imported ready manufacture 
means of ſnving money to the nation: 
ſuch 1s the imp; mrtation of hemp „ Hax, 
and ram-Hik! it is therefore to be won 
dered At, that theſe commodities are not 
exempt from all duties, as well as Spa- 
niſh ol. 

vt. A trade may be called good 
which exchanges manotnctures Tor ma— 
nuſactures, and commodities for com- 
modities. German y takes as much in 
value of our woolen and other goods, 
as we do of their linen; by this means 
numbers of people are employed on both 
ſiles, to their mutual ady antage. 

Fu. An impe rtation of commodditi S8, 
bought partly for money an partly for 
goods „ may be of national adv anta ge; if 


i 


the greateſt par t of the commodities 
* 


5 1 * "+ 1 * 4 
mus imported are ngan exported, as 


in the cale of Nut idle goods: and 
generally all imports of go ous which are 
re- EX PpOr e. 4 Are beneficie 1i to a Nat jon. 
VIII. The carrying, of goods from 
one foreign country to another, is a pro- 
fitabie article in t! = : our ſhips are 
often thus employed between Portugal, 
Uu 2 Italy, 
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Italy, and the Levant, and ſometimes 
in the Faſt Indies. 

1x. When there is a neceſſity to im- 
port goods which a nation cannot be 
without, although ſuch goods are chiet- 
ly purchaſed with money, it cannot be 
accounted a bad trade, as our trade to 
Norway and other parts, from whence 
are imported naval ſtores and materials 
for building. - 

But a trade is diſadvantageous to a 
nation | 

1. Which brings in things of mere 
luxury and pleaſure, which are entirely, 
or for the moſt part, conſumed among 
us; and ſuch I reckon the wine trade to 
be, eſpecially when the wine is purchaſed 
with money, and not in exchange for 
our commodities. 

2. Much worſe 1s that trade which 
brings in a commodity that is not only 
conſumed amongſt us, but hinders the 
conſumption of the like quantity of 
ours. As is the importation of brandy, 
which hinders the ſpending of our ex— 
tracts of malt and molaſſes; therefore 
very prudently charged with exceſſive 
duties. 

3. That trade 1s eminently bad, which 
ſupplies the ſame goods as we manu- 
facture ourſelves, efpecially if we can 
make enough for our conſumption : and 
1 take this to be the caſe of the 11k ma- 
nufacture; which, with great labour and 
induſtry, is brought to perfection in 
London, Canterbury, and other places. 

4. The importation upon cal terms 
of ſuch manufactures as are already in- 
troduced in a country, mut be of bad 
con ſequence, and check their progreſs; 
as it would undoubtedly be the caſe of 
the linen and paper manufactures in 
Great Britain, (which are of late very 
much improved) if thoſe commodities 
were ſuffered to be hrought in without 
paying very high duties. 

et us now judge of our trade with 
France by the foregoing maxims. 

1. The exportation of our woollen 
goods to France is ſo well barred againſt, 
that there is not the leaſt hope of reap- 
ing any benefit by this article. They 
have their work done for half the price 
we pay for ours. And ſince they ſend 
-_ quantities of woollen goods to 

taly, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, the 
Rhine, and other places, although they 
pay a duty upon exportation, it is a de- 
monſtration that they have more than 
is ſufficient for their own wear, and 
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conſequently no great occaſion for an 
of ours, The French cannot but be ſo 
ſenſible of the advantage they have over 
us in point of cheapneſs, that I do not 
doubt they will give us leave to import 
into France not only woollen goods, 
but all other commodities whatſoever, 
upon very eaſy duties, provided we per- 
mit them to jmport into Great-Britain 
wines, brandies, ſilk, linen, and paper, 
upon paying the ſame dutics as others 
do. And when that is done, you will 
ſend little more to France than now you 
do, and they will import mto Great 
Britain ten times more than now they 
can. 

11. As to our ſuperfluities, it muſt be 
owned the French have occaſion for ſome 
ot them, as lead, tin, leather, copperas, 
coals, allum, and ſeveral other things 
of {mall value, as alſo ſome few of our 
plantation commodities : but theſe goods 
they will have whether we take any of 
theirs or no, becaule they want them. 
All theſe commodities together, that the 
French want from us, may amount to 
about 200,000]. yearly. 

111. As to materials, I do not know 
of any one ſort uſeful to us that ever 
was imported from France into Eng- 
land. They have indeed hemp, flax, 
and wool in abundance, and ſome rave 
ilk; but they are too wile to let us have 
any, cipecially as long as they enter- 
tain any hopes we ſhall be ſo ſelf-denying 
as to take thoſe materials from them 
after they are manutactured, 

Iv. Exchanging commodities for com- 
moedities, (if for the like value on both 
ſides) might be beneficial; but it is far 
from being the cafe between us and 
France: our ſhips went conſtantly in 
ballaſt (except now and then ſome lead) 
to St. Malo, Morlaix, Nantz, Rochelle, 
Bourdeaux, Bayonne, &c. and ever 
came back full of linen, wines, brandy, 
and paper: and if it was ſo before the 
Revolution, when one of our pounds 
ſterling coſt the French but thirteen li- 
vres, what are they like to take from 
us, (except what they of neceſſity want) 
now that for each pound ſterling they 
mult pay us twenty livres, which en- 
hances the price of all Britiſh commo- 
dities to the French above fifty per cent. 

v. Goods imported to be re-exported, 
is certainly a national advantage; but 
few or no French goods are ever en- 
ported from Great Britain, except to 
our plantations, but all are conſumed at 

home 3 


| home; therefore no benefit can be reaped 


this way by the French trade. 

vi. Letting ſhips to freight cannot 
but be of fume profit to a nation; but 
it is very rare if the French ever make 
ule of any other ſhips than their own : 
they victual and man cheaper than we, 
therefore nothing is to be got from them 
by this article. 

VII. Things that are of abſolute ne- 
ce ſtity cannot be reckoned prejudicial to 
a nation; but France produces nothing 
that is neceſſary, or even convenient, 
or but which we had better be without, 
except claret. 

VIII. If the importation of commo- 
dities of mere nen to be conſumed 
amongſt us, be a ſenfible diſadvantage, 
the French eh bs this particular, 
might be highly pernictous to this na- 
tion; for if the dutics on French wines 
be lowered to a conſiderable degree, the 
leaſt we can ſuppoſe would be imported 
into England and Scotland is 12000 
tons a year, which being molt clarets, at 
a moderate computation would coſt in 
Wee 450, oool. 


As to br: andy, NCC we have laid 
high daaties upon it, the diſtilling of {pi- 
rits from malt and molaitcs is much im- 


proved a ind increaſed, by me ans ot + which 


a good tum of money 13 yearly ſaved to 
the nation; for very little bi andy hath 
been imported either from Italy, Portu- 
gal, or Spain, by reaton that our Eng- 
liſh ſpirits are near as good as thoſe 
countries brandies. But as French 
brandy is eſteeme „ and is indeed very 
good, if the extraordinarz duty on that 
liquor be taken 15 there is no doubt but 
great quantities will he imported. We 
will (uppole only 3000 tons a year, 
which will coſt Great Erne in about 
70,000l. yearly, and prejudice beſides 
the extracts of our own ma! It pirits. 

xXx. Linen is an article of more conſe- 
QUCENCTC than ime my D604) We are aware of. 
Ircland, Scotland, and eren counties 
in FE ngiand, have made large ſteps to- 
wide the improvement ot that uſeful 
manufacture, both in quantity and qua- 
lity;and with good encouragement would 
doubtleſs, in a tew years, bring it to 
perfection, and perhaps make > {athcient 
for our own conſumption; which, be- 
ſides mploy! ing great numbers of peo— 
i th and improving many acres of land, 
would fave us a good ſum of money, 
which 1s yearly laid out abroad in that 
COMMONIY As the caie ſtandds at pre- 
ſent, it improves daily; but if tlie duties 


on French linen be reduced, it is to be 
teared it will come over fo c cheap, that 
our looms muſt be laid aſide, and 6 or 
7$0,000.. a ycar be ſent over to France 
tor that cormo: ity. 

x1, The mar ufacture of paper is very 
near akin to that of linen. Since the 
high duties laid on foreign paper, and 
that none hath been imported from 
Fran ce, here it 1s cheapeſt, the making 
of it is increaſed to ſuch a degree in 
Eu land, that we import none of the 
lower ſorts from abro: ul, and make them 
all ourlelves: but if the French duties 
be taken oft, undoubtedly moſt of the 
mills which are employed in the making 
of white paper mult leave off their work, 
and 30 or 4©0,090l, a year be remitted 
over to France for that commoditv. 

X11. The laſt article concerns the ſilk 
aa Aure. Since the late French 

vars, it is increaſed to a mighty degree. 
Spital fields alone manufactures to er 
value of tWo millions a year, and ve 
daily improving, till the late fears abou 
lowering the French duties. Wha my 
that 1o noble a manuit 57 yoda ſo exten- 
five, and fo beneficial to an Infinite 
nun ber of peop le, ou! d run the has 
zard ot being ruined! It is however to 
be feared, that if tae French can import 
their WYOUDT, at ſilks upon. aſy CliNSs 
they outdo us ſo much in cheapneis of 
labour, and they have Italian and Le- 
vant raw WK upon ſo much cafier 
terms than we, beſides great quantities 
of their own in e e Languedoc, 
and other prov! inc =, that in all proba- 
bility halt the looms m Spitalſields would 
be laid down, and our ladies be again 
cloathed in French lilks. The lols that 
would accrue to the nation by fo great. 
a miſchief, cannot be valued at leſs than 
ooh. a year 

To ſum up all, if we pay to France 
yearly, 
For their wines 450000 
For their brandies 


e 
For their linen 6 00OOO0 
For their paper 30000 
For their fiiks = - „ $00000 
19 5000® 
And they take from us in 
lead,tin leather, allum, cop— 
peras, coals: horn, plates, 
&c. and plantation goods, 
to the value ß 200002 
—U—ñä— rr 2 


Great Britain loſes by the ba- 
lance of that trade yearly 1450000 


All 
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All which is humbly ſubmitted to 

our conlideration by, Sir, your moſt 
— ſervant, 

GENEROSITY THRIFT, 


ADVERTISEMENT, 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF HONOUR, 
TRUTH, VIRTUE, AND INNOCENCE. 
MK. Ironſide has ordered his ama— 

nuenſis to prepare for his peruſal 
whatever he may have gathered, trom his 
table-talk or otherwiſe, a volume to be 
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printed in twelves, called © The Art of 
* Defamation Diſcovered.“ This piece 
is to conſiſt of the true characters of all 
perſons calumniated by the Examiner; 
and after ſuch characters, the true and 
only method of ſullying them ſet forth 
in examples from the ingenious and ar- 
tificial author, the ſaid Examiner. 

N. B. To this will be added the true 
characters of perſons he has commended, 
with ohſerrations to ſhew that panegy - 
ric 15 not that author's talent, 


SEPTEMBER 26. 


UT IRI FORTES ACRIORT- 


BUS SUPPLICIIS CIVEM PERNICIOSUM, QUAM ACERDISSIMUM HOSTEM cox 


CERENT. 


THERE WAS ONCE THAT VIRTUE 
LOW-CITIZEN WAS THOUGHT 
THE BITTEREST ENEMY. 


Hare received letters of concratula- 
tion and thanks from ſeverai of the 
moſt eminent chocolate-houſes and cof- 
fce-houſes, upon my late gallantry and 
ſucceſs in oppoſing myſelf to the long 
ſwords. One tells me, that whereas his 
rooms were too little befere, now his 
cuſtomers can ſaunter up and down 
from corner to corner, and table to ta- 
ble, without any let or moleſtation. I 
find I have likewiſe cleared a great many 
alleys and by-lanes, made the public 
walks about town more ſpacious, and 
all the paſſages about Court and the Ex- 
change more free and open. Several of 
my female wards. have ſent me the 
kindeſt billets upon this occation, in 
which they tell me, that I have ſaved 
them ſome pounds in the year, by tree- 
ing their furbelows, flounces, and hoops, 
from the annoyance both of hilt and 
oint. A ſcout whom I ſent abroad to 
obſerve the poſture, and to pry into the 
intentions of the enemy, brings me 
word that the Terrible Club 1s quite 
blown up, and that I have totally rout- 
ed the men that ſeemed to delight in 
arms. My lion, whoſe jaws are at all 
hours open to intelligence, informs me, 
that there are a few enormous weapens 
ſtill in being; but that they are to be 
met with only in gaming-houſes, and 
ſome of the obſcureretreats of lovers in 
and about Drury Lane and Covent 
Garden. I am highly delighted with an 
adventure that befel my witty antagoniſt 


CicER. IN CATILING 


IN TUI? COMMONWEALTH, THAT A BAD FELe 
FO DESERVE A' EEVERLR 


CoRKRECTION THAN 


Tom Swagger, captain of the hand of 
long ſwords. He had the misturtune 
three days ago to fall into company 
with a maiter of the noble ſcience of 
defence, who taking Mr. Swagger, by 
his habit, and the airs he gave limſclt, 
to be one of the profeſſion, gave him a 
fair invitation to Marybone, to exerciſe 
at the uſual weapons. The captain 
thought this ſo foul a diſgrace to a gen- 
tleman, that he ſlunk away in the greateſt 
confuſion, and has never been ſcen ſince 
at the Tilt-yard Cofftee-houſe, nor in any 
of his uſual haunts. 

As there is nothing made in vain, 
and as every plant and every animal, 
though never ſo noiſome, has it's uſe in 
the creation; fo theſe men of terror may 
be diſpoſed of, ſo as to make a figure in 
the polite world. It was in this view 
that I received a viſit laſt night from a 
perſon who pretends to be employed 
here from ſeveral foreign princes in nc- 
gociating matters of leſs importance. 
He tells me, that the continual wars in 
Europe have, in a manner, quite drained 
the Cantons of Swiſſerland of their ſu- 
pernumerary ſubjects, and that he fore- 
ſees there will be a great ſcarcity of them 
to ſerve at the entrance of courts, and 
the palaces of great men. Ne is of opt- 
nion this want may very ſeaſonably be 
ſupplied out of the great numbers of 
ſuch gentlemen as I have given notice 
of in my paper of the 25th paſt, and 
that his deſign is in a few weeks, when 
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the town fills, to put out public adver- 
tiſements to this effect, not queſtioning 
but it may turn to a. good account 
That if any perſon of good ſtature and 


fierce demeanor, as well members of the 


Terrible Club, as others of the like ex- 
terior ferocity, whole ambition is to 
cock and look big, without expoſing 
then telves to any bodily danger, will 
repair to his Jodgings, they thall (pro- 
vided they ing their ſwords with them) 
be furniihed wich ſhoulder- belts, broad 
hats, red teachers, and halberts, and be 
tran ported without farther trouble into 
ſeveral courts and families of diſtinction, 
where they ma cat and drink, and {trut 
at free coſt.— As this project was not 
communicated to me for a ſecret, I 


thought it might he for the ſervice of the 


abovelaid perions to Aivulge it with all 


convenient ſpecd, that thoſe who are diſ- 


poſed to employ their talents to the beſt 
advantage, and to ſhine in the Ration of 
lite for which they ſeem to be born, may 
have time to adorn their upper lip, by 
raiſing a quick-ſet beard there in the 
form of whitkers, that they may pals to 
all intents and purpoſes for true Swillers, 


INDEFATIGABLE NESTOR, 


I'VE me leave to thank you, in be- 

half of myſelf and my whole fa- 
mily, for the daily diverſion and im- 
provements we receive from vourlabours. 
At the ſame time [ muſt acquaint you, 
that we have all of us taken a mignty 
liking to your lion. His roarings are 
the joy of my heart; and I have a little 
boy, not three years old, that talks of 
nothing elſe, and who, I hope, will be 
more afraid of him as he grows up. 
That your animal may be kept in good 
plight, and not roar tor want of prey; I 
ſhall, out of my eſteem and affection for 
you, contribute what I can towards his 
fuſtenance; © Love me, love my lion,” 
ſays the proverb. I will not pretend, 
at any time, to furniſh out a full 
meal for him; but I ſhall now and then 
ſend him a ſavoury morſel, a tid-bit. 
You mult know, I am but a kind of 


holiday writer, and never could find in 
my heart to ſet my pen to a work of 
above five or fix periods long. My 
friends tell me my performances are lit- 
tle and pretty. As they have no man- 
ner of connexion one with the other, I 
write them upon looſe pieces of paper 
and throw them into a drawer by theme 
ſelves; this drawer I call the Lion's 
Pantry. I give you my word, I put 
nothing into it but what is clean and 
wholeſome nouriture. Therefore re- 
member me to the lion, and let him 
know, that I ſhall always pick and cull 
the pantry for him; and there are mor- 
ſels in it, I can afſure you, will make 
his chaps to water, 
I am, with the greateſt reſpect, Sir, 
Your molt obedient ſervant, 
And molt aſſiduous reader, 


T muſt atk pardon of Mrs. Dorothy 
Care, that I have ſuffered her billet to 
lie by me theſe three weeks without 
taking the leaſt notice of it. But I 
believe the kind warning in it, to our 
ſex, will not be now too late. 


GOOD MR. TRONSIDE, 

Have waited with impatience for that 

ſame Unicorn vou promiſed ſhould 
be ereQed for the fair- ſex. My buſt- 
neſs is, before winter comes on, to de- 
ſire you would precaution your own ſex 
againk being Adamites, by expoſing 
their bare breaſts to the rigour of the 
ſenſon. It was this practice amongſt the 
fellows which at firſt encouraged our 
ſex to ſhew ſo much of their necks. 
The downy dock-leaves you ſpeak of 
would make good ſtomachers for the 
beaus. In a word, good Neſtor, ſo long 
as the men take a pride in ſhewing their 
hairy ſkins, we may with a much bet- 
ter grace {et out our ſnowy cheſts to 
view. We are, we own, the weaker, 
but, at the ſame time, you mult own, 
much the more beautiful ſex, L am, 
Sir, your humble reader, 


DokRoTHY CARE. 


Ne CLXXII. 
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eneyY] TAM EXCOLUERE PER ARTS. 


VireG. EX. 6. v. 663, 


THEY CRAC'D THEIR AGE WITH NEW-eINVENTED ARTS. 


Mx. TRONSIDE, 

Have been a long time in expecta- 
tion of ſomething from you on the 
ſubje& of ſpecch and letters, I believe 
the world might be 1s agrecahly enter- 
tained on that ſubiect, as with any 
thing that ever came into the Lion's 
mouth. For this end I fend you the 

following ſketch ; and-am, yours, 
PPiLOGRAM, 


PON taking a view of the ſeveral 

ſpecies of living creatures our earth 
is ſtocked with, we: may ealily obſerve, 
that the lower orders of them, ſuch as 
inſets and fiſnes, are wholly without a 
power of making known their wants 
and calamities: others, which are con- 
verſant with man, have ſome few ways 
of expreſſing the picature and pain they 
undergo by certain ſounds and geſtures; 
but man has articulate founds veherchy 
to make known his inward ſentiments 
and affections, though his organs of 
ſpeech are no other than what he has in 
common with many ether leſs pertect 
animals. But the uſe of letters, as ſig- 
nificative of theſe ſounds, is ſuch an 
additional improvement to them, that J 
know not whether we ought not to at- 
tribute the invention of them to the al- 
ſiſtance of a power more than human. 

There is this great difficulty which 
could not but attend the firit invention 
of letters, to wit, that all the world 
muſt conſpire in affixing ſteadily the 
fame ſigns to their ſounds; which aihx- 
ing was at firſt as arbitrary as poſſible, 
there being no more connexion between 
the letters and the ſounds they are ex- 
preſſive of, than there is between thoſe 
ſounds and the ideas of the mind the, 
immediately ſtand for: notwithſtanding 
which difficulty, and the variety of lan- 
guages, the poxvers of the letters in each 
are very nearly the ſame, being in all 
places about twenty - four. 

But be the difficulty of the invention 
as great as it will, the uſe of it is mani- 
feſt, particularly in the advantage it has 
above the method of conveying our 
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thoughts by words or ſounds, hecanſe 
this way we are confined to narrow li- 
mits of place and time: whereas we may 
have occaſion to correſpond with a friend 
at a ditſtance; or deſire, upon a particu- 
lar occaſion, to take the opinion of an 
honcit gentleman who has been dead 
this thouſand years. Both which de- 
tccts are ſupplied by the noble inven- 
tion of letters. By this means we ma- 
termlize our ideas, and make them as 
laſting as the ink and paper, their ve- 
hicles. This making our thoughts by 
art viſible to the eye, chich zature had 
mae intelligible only by the car, is next 
to the adding a ſixth tenſe, as it is a ſup- 
plyv in caſe of the defect of one of the 
tive nature Fave ns, namely, hearing, 
by making the voice become vilible. 
Have any of any ſchool of painters 
rotten themſelves an immortal name 
by drawing a face or painting a land- 
ſcape; by laying down on a piece of 
canvas a repreſentation only of what 
nature had given them originals? What 
applauſes will he merit, who firſt made 
his ideas fit to his pencil, and drew to 
his eye the picture of his mind! Paint- 
ing repreſents the outward man, or the 
ſhcll; but cannot reach the inhabitant 
within, or the very organ by which the 
inhabitant 1s revealed: this art may 
reach to repreſent a face, but cannot 
paint a voice. Kneller can draw the 
majeſty of tne queen's perſon; Kneller 
can draw her ſublime air, and paint her 
beftowing hand as fair as the lily; but 
the hiſtorian muit inform poſterity, that 


ſhe has one peculiar excellence above all 


other mortals, that her ordinary ſpeech 
is more charming than ſong, 

But to drop the compariſon of this 
art with any other, let us ſee the benefit 
of it in itſelf. By it the Engliſh trader 
may hold commerce with the inhabi- 
tants of the Eaſt or Welt Indies, with- 
out the trouble of a journey. Aſtro- 
nomers ſeated at a diſtance of the earth's 
diameter aſunder may confer; what is 
ſpoken and thought at one pole, may 
be heard and underſtood at the other. 

Tha 


The. philoſopher who wiſhed he had a 
window in his breaſt, to lay open his 
heart to all the world, might as eaſily 
have revealed the ſecrets of it this way, 
and as eaſily left them to the world, as 
wiſhed it. This ſilent art of ſpeaking by 
letters, remedies the inconvenience ariting 
from diſtance of time, as well as place; and 
is much beyond that of the Egyptians, 
who could preſerve their mummies for 
ten centuries. This preſerves the works 
of the immortal part 6f men, ſo as to 
make the dead ſtill uſeful to the living. 
To this we are beholden for the works 
of Demoſthenes and Cicero, of Seneca 
and Plato: without it the Iliad of Ho- 


mer, and ZEneid of Virgil, had died with 


their authors; but by this art thoſe ex- 
cellent men ſtill ſpeak to us. 

I ſhall be glad if what J have ſaid on 
this art gives you any new hints for the 
more uſeful or agreeable application of 
it. I am, Sir, &c. 


I ſhall conclude this paper with an 
extract from a poem in praiſe of the in- 


vention of writing, Written by a Lady.” 


Jam glad of ſuch a quotation, which is 
not only another inſtance how much the 
world is obliged to this art, but alſo a 
Mining example of what I have hereto- 
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fore aſſerted, that the fair-ſex are as ca- 
pable as men of the liberal ſciences; and 
:ndeed there is no very good argument 
againſt the frequent inſtruction of fe- 
males of condition this way, but that 
they are but too powerful without that 
advantage. The verſes of the charming 
author are as follow, 


Bleſt be the man! his memory at leaſt, 


Who found the art thus to untold his breaſty 


And taught ſucceeding time: an cafy way 
Their ſectet thoughts by letters to convey; 
To baffle «bſence, and ſecure delight, 
Which, till that time, was limited to fight, 
The parting farewel ſpoke, the laſt adieu, 
The leſs ning diſtance paſt, then lots of view, 
The friend was gone which ſome kind mo- 
ments gave, | 
And abſence ſeparated, like the grave. 
When for a wife the youthful Patriarch ſent, 
The cameis, jewels, and the ſteward went, 
And wealthy equipage, tho grave and flow; 
But not a line, that might tie lover ſhow. 
T he ring and bracelets woo d her hands and 
arms, 
But had ſhe known of meliing words and 
charms, 
That under fecret ſeals in ambuſh lie 
To catch the foul, when drawn into the eye; 
The fair Aflyrian had not tcol his guide, 
Nor her ſott heart in chains of pearl beenty'd, 
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NEC SERO COMANTEM 
NARCISSUM, AUT FLEXI TACUISSEM VIMEN ACANTHI, 
PALLENTESQUE HEDERAS, ET AMANTES LITTORA MYRTOS, 


VII G. GEORG. 4. V. 122. 


THE LATE NARCISSUS, AND THE WINDING TRAIL 
OF BEARS-FOOT, MYR TLES CREEN, AND IVY PALE, 


1 Lately took a particular friend of 
mine to my houſe in the country, 
not without ſome apprehenſion that it 
could afford little entertainment to a 
man of his polite taſte, particularly in ar- 
chitecture and gardening, who had fo 
long been converſant with all that 1s 


-beautiful and great in either. But it 


was 2pleafant ſurprize to me, to hear hun 
often declare, he had found in my little 
retirement that beauty which he always 
thought wanting in the moſt celebrated 
ſeats, or, if you will, villas of the nation. 
This he deſcribed to me in thoſe verſes 
with which Martial begins one of his 
epigrams: 

Baiana noflri villa, Baſſe, Fauſtini, 

Now oiiofts ordinata myrietis, 


Da Y DEN. 
Viduague platano, tonſiligue buxetay 


Ingrata lati jpatia detinet campiz 
Sed rure vero barbaroque lalatur. 

Er. 58. 454. 
Our friend Fauſtinus' country feat I ve teen: 
No mvrtles, plac'd in rows, and idly green; 


No widow'd platane, nor clipp'd box-tree, 


there, 
The uſeleſs foil unprofitably ſhare; 
But fimple Nature's hand, with nobler grace, 
Diffuſes artleſs beautics o'er the place. 


There is certainly ſomething in the 
amiable ſimplicity of unadorned natures 
that ſpreads over the mind a more noble 
ſort of tranquillity, and a loftier ſenfa- 
tion of pleaſure, than can be raiſed from 
the nicer ſcenes of art. ; : 

This was ihe taſte of the ancients in 
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their gardens, as we may diſcover from 
the deſcription extant of them. The 
two moſt celebrated wits of the world 
have each of them left us a particular pic- 
ture of a garden; wherein thoſe great 
maſters, being wholly unconfined, and 
painting at pleaſure, may be thought to 
have given a full idea of what they eſteem- 
ed moſt excellent in this way. Theſe, 
one may obſerve, conſiſt entirely of the 
uſeful part of horticulture, fruit- trees, 
herbs, water, &c. The pieces I am 
ſpeaking of are, Virgil's account of the 
garden of the old Corycian, and Homer's 
of that of Alcinous, The firſt of theſe 
is already known to the Engliſh reader, 
by the excellent verſions of Mr. Dryden 
and Mr. Addiſon. The other having 
never been attempted in our language 
with any elegance, and being the moit 
beautiful plan of this ſort that can be 
imagined, I thall here preſent the reader 
with a tranſlation of it. 


THE GARDEN OF ALCINOUS, FROM 
HOMER'S ODYSS. 7. 


LOSE to the gates a ſpacious garden lies, 
From ſtorms deten ed and inclement ſkies: 
Four acres was th' allorted ſpace of ground, 
Fenc d with a green incloſure all around. 
Tall thriving trees confeſt the fruitful mold; 
] he redd'ning apple ripens here to gold: 
Here the blue fig with luſcious juice o'erflows, 
With deeper red the full pomegranate glows: 
The branch here bends beneath the weighty 
pear, 
And verdant olives flouriſh rouud the year. 
The balmy ſpirit cf the weſtern gale 
Eternal breathes on fruits untaught to fail; 
Each dropping pear a following peaz ſupplies, 
Cn apples apples, figs on figs ariſe; 
The ſame miid ſeat:n gives the blooms to 
tow, 
The buds to harden, and the fruits to grow. 
Here order'd vines in equa] ranks appear, 
With all th* united labour of the year, 
Some to unload the fertile branches run, 
Some dry the black'ning cluſters in the ſun, 
Others to tread the liquid harveſt join, 
The groaning preſſes foam with floods of 
wines 
Here are the vines in early flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour d on the ſunny ſide, 
And there in Autumn's richeſt purple dy'd. 
Beds of all various herbs, for ever green, 
In b-autrous order terminate the ſcene, 
T woplenteous fountains the whole pro- 
ſpect crown'd; 
This thro' the garacns leads it's ſtreams 
around, | 
Vifitscach plant, and waters all the ground: 
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While that in pipes beneath the palace Rows, 

And thence it's current on the town beſtows; 

To various uſe their various ſtreams they 
bring, 


The people one, and one ſupplies the king. 


Sir William Temple has remarked, 


that this deſcription contains all the juſt. 
eſt rules and proviſions which can go to- 
ward compoiing the beſt gardens. It's 
extent was four acres, which in thoſe 
times of ſimplicity was looked upon as a 
large one, even for a prince: it was in- 
cloſed all round for defence; and, for 
conveniency, joined clofe to the gates of 
the palace. 

He mentions next the trees which were 
ſtandards, and ſuffered to grow to their 
full height. The fine deſcription of the 
fruits that never failed, and the eternal 
zephyrs, is only a more noble and poeti- 
cal way of expreſſing the continual ſuc- 
ce ſſion of one fruit after another through- 
out the year. 

The vineyard ſeems to have been a 
plantation diſtin from the garden; as 
alſo the beds of greens mentioned after- 
wards at the extremity of the incloſure, 
in the nature and uſual place of our 
kitchen-gardens. 

The two tountains are diſpoſed very 
remarkably. They roſe within the in- 
cloſure, and were brought by conduits, 
or ducts; one of them to water all parts 
of the gardens, and the other underneath 
the palace into the town for the ſervice 
of the public. 

How contrary, ta this ſimplicity is the 
modern practice of gardening? We ſcein 
to make it our ſtudy to recede from na- 
ture, not only in the various tonſure of 
greens into the moſt regular and forma! 
ſhapes, but even in monſtrous attempts 
beyond the reach of the art itſelf. We 
run into ſculpture; and are yet better 
pleaſed to have our trees in the moſt auk- 
ward figures of men and animals, than 
in the moſt regular of their own. 

I inc et nexililus vineas e frondibus Bortes, 
Implexos late muros, et ma nia cireùm 
Porrigere, et latas à ramis ſurgere turres; 
D:flexem et myrtum in puppes, atque area 
Tora: 
In . undare fretum, atque @ rere ru- 
entes. 


Parte 9 ſais tentoria caſtris; 
7 


Scutague ſpiculague et jaculantia citria vallos. 


Here interwoven branches form a wall, 

And from the living fence green turrets rift : 
There ſhips of myrtle ſail in ſeas of box; 

A green encampment yonder meets the eye, 

And loaded citrons bearing ſhields and ſpears. 


I believe 


LES 


rea 


THE 


I believe it is no wrong obſervation, 
that perſons of genius, and thoſe who 
are moiſt capable of art, are always moſt 
fond of nature; as ſuch are chiefly ſen- 
ſible, that all art conſiſts in the imitation 
and ſtudy of nature. On the contrary, 
people of the common level of under- 
ſtanding are principally delighted with 
the little niceties and fantaſtical opera- 
tions of art, and conſtantly think that 
fineſt which is leaſt natural. A citizen 
is no ſooner proprictor of a couple of 

es, but heentertains thoughts of erect- 
ing them into giants, lixe thoſe of Guild- 
hall. I know an eminent cook, who 
beautified his country- ſeat with a corona- 
tion dinner in greens; where you fee the 
champion flouriſhing on horſeback at 
one end of the table, and the queen in 
perpetual youth at the other. 

For the benefit of all my loving coun- 
trymen of this curious taſte, I ſhall here 
publiſh a catalogue of greens to be diſ- 
poſed of by an eminent town-gardener, 
who has lately applied to me upon this 
head. He repreſents, that for the ad- 
vancement of a politer fort of ornament 
in the villas and gardens adjacent to this 
great city, and in order to diſtinguiſſi 
thoſe places from the mere barbarous 
countries of groſs nature, the world ſtands 
much in need of a virtuoſo gardener who 
has a turn to ſculpture, and is thereby 
capable of improving upon the ancients 
of his profeſſion in the imagery of ever- 

reens. My correſpondent is arrived to 
ſuch perfection, that he cuts family 
me of men, women, or children. Any 
adies that pleaſe may have their on ef- 
figies m myrtle, or their hyſbands in 
horn-beam. He 1s a puritan wag, and 
never fails, when he ſhows his garden, 
to repeat that paſſage in the Pſalms, 
Thy wife ſhall be as the fruitful vine, 
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© and thy children as olive-branches ' 
round thy table.“ I ſhall proceed to 

his catalogue, as he ſent it for my re- 

commendation. 

Adam and Eve in yew; Adam a lit- 
tle ſhattered by the fall of the tree of 
knowledge in the great ſtorm: Eve and 
the ſerpent very flouriſhing, 

The tower of Babel, not yet finiſhed. 

St. George in box; his arm ſcarce long 
enough, but will be in a condition to 
ſtic the dragon by next April. 

A green dragon of the ſame, with a 
tail of ground-ivy for the preſent, 

N. B. Theſe two not to be fold ſe- 

parately. 

Edward the Black Prince in cypreſs. 

A lauruſtine bear in bloſſom, with a 
juniper hunter in berries, 

A pair of giants, ftuntcd, to be ſold 
cheap. 

A Queen Elizabeth in phylyræa, a 
little inclining to the green ſick neſs, but 
of full growth. 

Another Queen Elizabeth in mvrtle, 
which was very forward, but miſcarried 
by being too near a ſavine. 

An old maid of honour in worm- 
wood. 

A topping Ben Johnſon in laure). 

Divers eminent modern pocts in bays, 
ſomewhat blighted, to be diſpoſed of, a 
pennyworth. 

A quick ſet hog ſhot up into a porcu- 
pine, by it's being forgot a week in rainy 
weather. 

A lavender pig with ſage growing in 
his belly. 

Noah's ark in holly, ſtanding on the 
mount; the ribs a little damaged for 
want of water. 

A pair of maidenheads in fir, in great 
ſorwardneſs, 
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HAIL, GREATEST GOOD DARDANITAN FIFLDS BESTOW, 
AT WHOSE COMMAND F &ONIAN WATERS FLOW, 
UNPURCHAS'D HEALTH! THAT DOST THY AIP IMPART), 


= 
o 


ly ſome envious ſplenetic people, who 
having no merit to procure reſpect, are 


BOTH TO THE PATIENT, AND THE Doctor's ART! 


N public aſſemblies there are general- ever finding fault with thoſe who diſtin- 


uviſh themſelres. This happens more 


requently at thoſe places where this 
ſcaſon 
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ſeaſon of the year calls perſons of hoth 
ſexes together for their health. I have 
had cums of letters from Bath, Epiom, 
Tunbridge, and St. Wenefrede's Well; 
wherein I could obſerve that a concern 
for honour and virtue proceeded from 
the want of health, beauty, or fine petti- 
coats. A lady who ſubſcribes herſelf 
Eudoſia, writes a bitter invective againtt 
Chloe the celebrated dancer; but I have 
learned, that ſhe herſelf is lame of the 
rhecamatilin. Another, who hath been a 
prude ever ſince ſhe had the {mall-pox, 
is very bitter againſt the coquettes and 
their indecent airs; and a ſharp wit hath 
ſent me a keen epigram againſt the 
gumeſters; but I took notice that it was 
not written upon gilt paper. 
Having had ſeveral ſtrange pieces 
of intelligence from the Bath; as, that 
more conſtitutions were weakened there 
than repaired; that the phyſicians were 
not more buly in deltroying old bodies, 
than the young l[ellows in producing 
new ones; with ſeveral other common- 
ace ſtrokes of raillery; I reſolved to 
Tonk upon the company there, as I re- 
turned lately out of the country. It was 
a great jeſt to jee ſuch à grave ancient 
perſon as I am, in an embroidered cap 
and brocade night-gown. But, beſides 
the neceſſity ot compiying with the cuſ- 
tom, by theie means I paſſed undiſco- 
vered, andithad a pleature I much covet, 
of being alone in a crowd, It was no 
little ſatis faction to me, to view the mixt 
maſs of all ages and dignities upon a 
level, partaking of the ſme benefits of 
nature, and mingling in the ſame diver- 
ſions. I ſometimes entertained mytelf 
by obſerving what a large quantity of 
ground was hid under ſpreading petti- 
coats; and what little patches of earth 
were covered by creatures with wigs and 
hats, in compariſon to thoſe ſpaces that 
were diſtinguiſhed by flounces, fringes, 
and furbelows. From the earth, my 
fancy was diverted to the water, where 
the diſtinctions of lex and condition are 
concealed; and Where the mixture of 
men and women hach given occaſion to 
ſome perſons of light unaginations, to 
compare the Bath to the fountain of Sal- 
macis, whici: had the virtue of joining the 
two ſexes into one perſon; or to the 
itrcam wherein Diana wathed herſelf, 
hien ſhe beſtowed horns on AQeon : 
but by one of a ſerious turn, theſe health - 
ful ſprings may rather he likened to the 
Stygian waters, which made the body 
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invulnerable; or to the river of Lethe, 
one draught of which waſhed away all 
pain and anguiſh in a moment, 

As I have taken upon me a name 
which ought. to abound in humanity, I 
ſhall make it my buſineſs, in this paper, 
to cool and affuage thoſe malignant 
humours of ſcandal which run through - 
out the hody of men and women there 
eflicmbled; and, after the manner of thoſe 
famous waters, I will endeavour to 
wipe away all foul afperſions, to reſtore 
a bloom and vigour to decayed reputa- 
tions, and fet injured characters upon 
their legs again. I ſhall herein regulate 
myſeif by the example of that good man, 
who vied to talk with charity of the 
greateſt villains; nor was ever heard to 
ſpeak with rigour of any one, until ke 
affirmed with ſeverity that Nero was 8s 
wag. 

Having thus prepared thee, gentle 
reader, I ſhall not ſcruple to entertain 
thee with a panegyric upon the game- 
ſters. I have indeed {poken mcauti- 
only heretofore of that claſs of men; 
but I ſhould forfeit all- title to- modeſty, 
ſhould I any longer oppoſe the common 
ſenſe of the nobility and gentry of the 
kingdom, Were we to treat all thoſe 
with contempt who are the favourites 
of blind chance, few levees would be 
crouded. It is not the height of ſphere 
in which a man moves, but the manner 
in which he acts, that makes him truly 
valuable. When therefore I ſee a gen- 
tleman loſe his money with ſerenity, I 
recognize in him all the great qualities 
of a philgſopher. If he ſtorms, and in- 
vokes the. nods, I lament that he is not 
placed at the head of a regiment. The 
great gravity of the countenances round 
Harriſon's table, puts me in mind of a 
council-board and the indefatigableap- 
plication of the ſeveral combatants, fur- 
niſhes me with an unanſwerable reply to 
thoſe gloomy mortals who cenſure this 
as an idle life. In ſhort, I cannot ſee 
any reaſon why gentlemen ſhould be hin- 
dered from raiſing a fortune by thoſe 
means, which at the ſame time enlarge 
their minds. Nor ſhall I ſpeak diſho- 
nourably of ſome little artifice and fineſſe 
uſed upon theſe cccafions; ſince the 
world is ſo juſt to any man who is be- 
come a poſſeſſor of wealth, as not to re- 
ſpect him the leſe for the methods he 
took to come by it. 

Upon conſiderations like theſe the la- 
dies ſhare in theſe diverſions. I muſt 

; i ä f oven, 
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ewn, that I receive great pleaſure in 
feeing my pretty countrywomen en- 
gaged in an amuſement which puts them 
upon producing ſo many virtues. Here- 
by they acquire ſuch a boldneſs, as raiſes 
them near the lordly creature man. Here 
they are taught fach contempt of wealth, 
as may dilate their minds, and prevent 
many curtain- lectures. Their natural 
tenderneſs is a weakneis here eaſily un- 
learned; and I find my ſoul exalted, 
when I ſee a lady ſacrifice the fortune 


of her children with as little concern as 


a Spartan or a Roman dame, In ſuch 
a place as the Bath I might urge, that 
the caſting of a dye is indeed the pro- 
* exerciſe for a fair creature to aſ- 
iſt the waters; not to mention the op- 
portunity it gives to diſplay the well- 
turned arm, and to ſcatter to advantage 
the rays of the diamond. But I am ſa- 
ti5hed that the gameſter-ladies have ſur- 
mounted the little vanities of ſhewing 
their beauty, which they ſo far neglect, 
as to throw their features into violent 
diitortions, and wear away their lilies 
and roſes in tedious watching, and reſt- 
leis lucubrations. I ſhould rather ob- 
ſerve, that their chief paſſion is an emu- 
lation of manhood; which I am the more 
inclined to believe, becauſe, in ſpite of all 
flanders, their confidence in their virtue 
keeps them up all night, with the moſt 
dangerous creatures of our ſex. It is 
to me an undoubted argument of their 
eaſe of conſcience, that they go directly 
from church to the gaming-table; and 
ſo highly reverence play, as to make it 
a great part of their exerciſe on Sundays. 
The Water Poets are an innocent 
tribe, and deſerve all the encouragement 
I can give them. It would be barbarous 
to treat thoſe authors with bitterneſs, 
who never write out of the ſeaſon, and 
whoſe works are uleful with the waters, 
I made it my care therefore to ſweeten 
fome ſour critics who were ſharp upon 
a few ſonnets, which, to ſpeak in the 
language of the Bath, were mere alka- 
lies. I took particular notice of a leni- 
tive electuary, which was wrapped up 
in ſome of theſe gentle compoſitions; 


and ain perſuaded that the pretty one. 


who took it was as much relieved by 
the cover as the medicine. There are a 
hundred general topics put into metre 
every year, viz. The lover is enflamed 
in the water;* or, * he finds his death 
© where he ſought his cure;* or, the 
* nymph feels her own pain, without 
regarding her lover's torment.” Theſe 
being for ever repeated, have at preſent 
a very good effect; and a phyſician aſs 
ſures me, that laudanum is almoſt out 
of doors at the Bath. f 
The phyſicians here are very nume- 
rous, but very good-natured. To theſs 
charitable gentlemen I owe, that I was 
cured, in a week's time, of more diſtem- 
po than I ever had in my life. They 
ad almoſt killed me with their huma- 
nity, A learned fellow-lodger preſcribed 
me a little ſomething, at my erk coming, 
to keep up my ſpirits; and the next 


morning I was ſo much enlivened by 


another, as to have an order to bleed 
for my fever. I was proffered a cure 
for the ſcurvy by a third, and had a re- 
cipe for the 645 gratis before night. 
In vain did I modeſtly decline theſe fa- 
vours; for I was awakened early in the 
morning by an apothecary, who brought 
me a doſe from one of my well-wiſhers, 
J paid him, but withal told him ſevere- 
ly, that I never took phyſic. My land- 
lord hereupon took me for an Italian 
merchant that ſuſpected poiſon; but the 
apothecary, with more ſagacity, gueſſed 
that I was certainly a phyſician myſelf. 

The oppreſſion of civilities which I 
underwent from the ſage er of 
the faculty, frightened me from making 
ſuch enquiries into the nature of theſe 
ſprings, as would have furniſhed out a 
nobler entertainment upon the Bath than 
the looſe hints I have now thrown to- 
gether. Every man who hath received 
any benefit there, ought, in proportion 
to his abilities, to improve, adorn, or 
recommend it. A. prince ſhould found 
hoſpitals, and the noble and rich may 
diſtuſe their ample charities. Mr. Tom- 
pion gave a clock to the Bath, and I 
Neſtor Ironſide have dedicated a Guar- 
dian. 
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QUIQUE SUI MEMORES ALIOS FECERE MERENDO. 


VIX G. EN. 6. v. 6642 


WHO RAIS'D BY MERIT AN IMMORTAL NAME. 


HE noble genius of Virgil would 
have been exalted ſtill higher, had 
he had the advantage of Chriſtianity. 
According to dur ſcheme of thoughts, 
if the word Memores in the front of this 
wry were changed into Srmiles, it would 
ave very much heightened the motive 
to virtue in the reader. To do good and 
great actions merely to gain reputation, 
and tranſmit a name to poſterity, is a 
vicious appetite, and will certainly en- 
ſnare the perſon who is moved by it, on 
ſome occaſions, into a faiſe delicacy for 
fear of reproach; and, at others, into ar- 
tifices which taint his mind, though they 
may enlarge his fame. The endeavour 
to make men like you, rather than mind- 
ful of you, is not ſubjett to ſuch ill con- 
ſequences, but moves with it's reward 
in it's own hand; or, to ſpeak more in 
the language of the world, a man with 
this aim 1s as happy as a man in an of- 
fice, that is paid out of money under 
his own direction. There have been very 
worthy examples of this ſeli-denying 
virtue among us in this nation; but 1 
do not know of a nobler example in this 
taſte, than that of the late Mr. Boyle, 
who founded a lecture for the © Proof of 
© the Chriſtian Religion againſt Athe- 
© ifts, and other notorious Infidels.“ 
The reward of perpetual memory a- 
mongſt men, which might poſfibly have 
ſome ſhare in this ſublime charity, was 
certainly conſidered but in a ſecond de- 
ee; and Mr. Boyle had it in his 
thoughts to make men imitate him as 
'well as ſpeak of him, when he was gone 
off our ſtage. 

The world has received much good 
from this inſtitution, and the noble emu- 
lation of great men on the inexhauſtible 
ſubject of the eſſence, praiſe, and attri- 
butes of the Deity, has had the natural 


effect, which always attends this kind 


of contemplation; to wit, that he who 
writes upon it with a ſincere heart, very 
eminently excels whatever he has pro- 
duced on any other occaſion. It emi- 
nently appears from this obſervation, 
that a particular bleſſing has been be- 


ſtowed on this lecture. This great phi. 
loſopher provided for us, after his death, 
an employment not only ſuitable to our 
condition, but to his own at the ſame 
time. It is a ſight fit for angels, to be- 
hold the benefactor and the perſons ob- 
liged, not only in different places, but 
nnder difterent beings, employed in the 
fame work. : 

This worthy man ſtudied Nature, and 
traced al] her ways to thoſe of her un- 
fearchable Author. When he had found 
him, he gave this bounty for the praiſe 
and contemplation of him: to one who 
has not ren throngh regular courſes of 
philo!ophical enquiries, (the other learn - 
ed labourers in this vineyard will for- 
give me) I cannot but principally re- 
commend the book entitled, Phyſico- 
© Theology: Printed for William Innys 
in St. Paul's Church Yard.” 

It is written by Mr. Derham, rector 
of Upminſter in Effex. I do net know 
what Upminſter is worth; but I am ſure, 
had I the beſt living in England to give, 
I ſhould not think the addition of it 
ſufficient acknowledgment of his merit; 
eſpecially fince I am informed that the 
ſimplicity of his life is agreeable to his 
uſeful knowledge and learning. 

The praiſe of this author ſeems to me 
to be the great perſpicuity and method 
which render his work intelligible and 
pleaſing to people who are ſtrangers to 
ſuch enquiries, as well as to the learned. 
It: is a very defirable entertainment to 
find occaſions of pleafure and ſatisfac- 
tion in thoſe obſects ard occurrences 
which we have all our lives, perhaps, 
overlooked; or beheld without exciting 
any reflections that made us wiſer or 
happier. The plain good man does, as 
with a wand, ſhew us the wonders and 


ſpectacles in all nature, and the 1 
7 


cular capacities with which all living 
creatures are endowed for their ſeveral 
ways of life; how the organs of creatures 
are made according to the difterent paths 
in which they are to move and provide 
for themſelves and families; whether 
they are to creep, to leap, to ſwim, to 


fly, 
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Ay, to walk; whether they are to inha- 
bit the bowels of the earth, the covers 
of the wood, the muddy or clear treams; 
to how] in torefts, or converſe in cities. 
All life, from that of 4 worm to that of 
a man, is explained; and, as I may fo 
ſpeak, the wondrous works of the crea- 
tion, by the obſervations of this author, 
lie before us as objects that create love 
and admiration; which, without ſuch 
explications, ſtrike us only with confu- 
ſion and amazement. 

The man who, before he had this 
book, drefied and went out to loiter and 
gather up ſomething to entertain a mind 
too vacant, no longer needs news to 
give himſelf amulement; the very air he 


breathes ſuggeſts abundant matter for 


his thoughts. He will conſider that he 
has begun another day of life, to breathe 
with all other creatures in the {ame mals 
of air, vapours, and clouds, which tur- 
round our globe; and of all the num— 
berleſs animals that live by receiving 
momentary life, or rather momentary 
and new reprieves from death, at their 
noſtrils, he only ſtands erect, conſcious, 
and contemplative of the benefaction. 
A man who 1s not capable of philo- 
ſophical reflections from his own educa— 
tion, will be as much pleated as with 
any other good news which he has not 
before heard. The agitations of the 
wind, and the falling of the rains, are 
what are abſolutely neceſſary for his 
welfare and accommodation. This Kind 


of reader will bchold the light with a 
iew joy, and a fort of reaſonable rap- 
ture. He will be Id, from the appen- 
dazes which attend and ſurround cur 
globe to the contemplation of the globe 
itielf, the diſtribution of the earth and 
waters, the variety and quantity of all 
things provided for the uſes of our 
world: then will his contemplation, 
which was too diffuſed and general, be 
let down to particulars, to different ſoils 
and moulds, to the deds of minerals and 
ſtones, into caverns and volcanos, and 
then again to the tops of mountains, and 
then again to the fields and valleys. 

Wien the author has acquainted his 
reader with the place of his abode, he 
informs him of liis capacity to make 
himſelf ealy and happy in it by the gift 
of ſenſes, by their ready organs; by 
ſhewing him the ſtruciure of thoſe or- 
guns, the diſpoſition of the ear for the 
receipt of ſounds, of the noſtril for ſmell, 
the tongue for taſte, the nerves to avoid 
harms by our feeling, and the eye by 
our tight, 

The whole work is concluded (as | 
is the ſum of fifteen ſermons in proof of 
the exiſtence of the Deity) with reflec- 
tions which apply each diſtinct part of 
it to an end, for which the author may 
hope to be rewarded with an immortality 
much more to be deſired thau that of 
remaining in eternal honour among all 
the ſons of men. 
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+ Be THE NUMERAL LETTERS DENOTE THE VOLUME, AND THE FIGURES AI- 
FER TO THE PAGE IN WHICH THE MATTERS AKE CONTAINEDe 


A 
CADEMY, what a Youth firſt les rns there, Vol. i. page 51. 


Active Men, compared with ſpeculative, ii. 260, 261. 

Acts, public at Oxford, two great Reaſens againk them, ii. 202, 
Adam, his Vihon of Souls, ii. 278. 
Adamnte, a Sect fo called, ii. 271. 
Age, if healthy, happy, i. 56. 
dwclls upon paſt Times, i. 15. 
Aguire, his Story; an Inſtance of the $Þ of Revenge, i. 21. 
Airs the Penman, his Vanity, 1. 7. | 
Alcihiades, his Character and Soliloquy before an Engagement, i. 171. 
Alcinous, his Gardens deſcribed, from Homer, ii. 344- 
Alehoute-keeper, au elegant one on Hampſtcad Road, ii. 287. 
Alexander, a Letter from him to Ariſtotle, ii. 228. 
Allegories, Directions for uſing them, ii. 302. 
Alnaraſchin, King of Perſia, his Story, ii. 331. | 
Alonzo, Don, a fatal Inſtance of the Effects of Jealouſy, i. 78. 
Alphonſo, his Story, from Strada's Lucan, ii. 240. 
Aminta of Taſſo, compared with Guarini's Paitor Fido, 1. 60, 
Anacreon, his Inſtructions to a Painter for painting his Mliſtrels, ii. 33s. 
Anaximander, a Saying of his, on being laughed at for Singing, ii. 272. 
Ancettors, their Examples ſhould excite to great and virtuous Actions, it. 27 5. 
Anceſtry, how far to be venerated, ibid. 
renders the Good only illuſtrious, ii. 246. 
ridiculous for a Man to value himſelf upon it, it. 275. 
Ancients, crying them up reproved, 1. 54. | 
all that is good in Writing not borrowed from them, i. 31, 
diſtinguiſhed by Strada, 1. 239. 
Androcles, Story of him and the Lion, ji. 279. 
Anger defined, ii. 257. | 
Animals, a Degree of Gratitude owing to them that ſerve us, i. 1 30. 
Cruelty towards them condemned, 1. 129. 
Anne Bullen, Tragedy of, a Scene of Diſtreſs therein, i. 43. 
Annihilation, by whom deſired, ii. 190. 
Ants, natural Hiſtory of them, ii. 304, 308 to 312. |; 
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Apothecary in Romeo and Juliet, deſcribed, i. 173. 
Arcadian, the true Character of one, i. 50. 

Ariſtotle, condemned Cenſure, ii. 272. 

Art, thoſe moſt capable of it, always fond of Nature, ii. 345. 
Artificers, capital, a Petition from them, i. 136. 

Aſpaſia, a moſt excellent Woman, i. 10, 15. 

Aſphalties, Lake of, a Diſcourſe thereon, i. 129. 
Arecomy, the Study of it recommended, 1. 148, 

Atalantis, the Author of it, to whom a-kin, ii. 222, 

Athalia, of Racine, Part of it ſublime, ii. 237. 

Atheilm more grievous than Religion, ii. 197. 

Atheiſt, behaviour of one in Sickneſs, i. $2. 

Athenais, a Grecian Virgin, married to the Emperor Theodoſius, ii. 308. 
Attraction of Bodies applied to Minds, ii. 252. | 
Auguſtus Cæſar, Virgil's Praiſes of him, ii, 277. 
Aurenge-Zebe, Tragedy of, wherein faulty, ii. 227. 
Author, Account of one railing Contributions, i. 124. 


B. 


| B+ C ON, Sir Francis, Remarks on the Stile of his Hiſtory of Henry VII. i. 55. 


Barbers, Inconveniences attending their being Hifto:cians, i. 106. 
Bareface (Will.) deſires one of Lady Lizard's Daughters for a Wife, 1. 80. 
N Santon, his Story from the Turkiſh Tales, ii. 293. 

ath, Cuſtoms of that Place, ii. 345. 
, Wife of, a Comedy, characteriſed, i. 107. 
Bawd, a Mother fo, to her own Daughter, i. 40. 
Bear-baiting a barbarous Cuſtom, i. 129. 
Beau, an academical one deſcribed, i. 26. 
—— a Species to be commiſerated, i. 133. 
Beauty, Inconveniences attending it, ji. 181. 
at War with Fortitude, ii. 302. | 
imperfect, deſcribed by Prior, ii. 182. 
Benevolence, the Seeds of it implanted in the human Soul, ii. 253. 
Betty, Miſs, her Hiſtory, ii. 317. | | 
Beveridge, Biſhop, a ſublime Paſſage quoted from his Works, i. 156, 157, 158. 
Bias, his Way of ſilencing Calumny, ii. 272. 
Bicknell, Mrs. a Comedian, commended, 1. 107. 

- furniſhed with a Dreſs from the Wardrobe of the Lizards, ibid. 
Binicorn, Humphry, his Propoſal for Printing a Diſſertation on Horns, ii. 249. 
Birds, their Examples propoſed to Imitation, ji. 251. 

—— Obſervations on their conjugal and parental Affections, ii, ibid. 
Blanket, when that Diſcipline is neceſſary, i. 153. 

Blood, by what tainted, 1i. 275. 

Bodkin, Timothy, his Letter concerning Short Swords, ii. 289. 
Boileau, a French Critic, his Account of the Sublime, ii. 237. 
Books, an odd Collection of them, i. 128. 


Boſoms, naked, a great Grievance, ii. 236. 


„the Pope's Order againſt them, ii, ibid. 

Boys, their Delights cheap and'innocent, i. 132. 

Bribery, none in a 2 of Liquor, ii. 320. 

Bruce, 8 his Challenge to, and Duel with, Sir Edward Sackville, ii. 258, 

267, C. : 

Bubaelia, angry about the Tucker, ii. 224. 

Building, Errors in undertaking it, i. 18. 

Burial Service, ſolemn and moving, i. 47. 

Button, Daniel, his Letter in Praiſe of his own Coffee-houſe, ii. 182. 
Twiſting, not eloquent, ii, 179. 
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ALAMITIES, the general Source of them, i. 8. 
Calumny, nothing ſo hard for a generous Mind to get over, ii. 271. 

— — how ſilenced by Philoſophers, ii. 272. 

Cambray, Fenelon, Archbiſho of, Account of his Treatiſe of the Exiſtence, Wiſ- 

dom, and Omnipotence of God, 1. 146, - 

„the Cauſe of his Diſgrace, i. 102. 

Cardan, the Philoſopher, what he ſays of the Affliction of Love, i. 21. 

Care, Dorothy, complains of Mens open Boſoms, ii. 341. 

Cato, Tragedy of, commended, i. 69, 91. 

' —— beautiful Similies in that Tragedy, i. 138. 

——— Prologue and Epilogue thereto, i. 70, 71. 

Chaplains to Perſons of Quality ought to be reſpected, ii. 324. 

Charity, a Virtue of the Heart, ii. 329. 

a ſignal Proof of the Divinity of the Chriſtian Religion, ii. 253. 

intended by Neſtor Ironſide, Eſq. ii. 329. 

Schools recommended, ii. 218. 
Charwell, Mr. his Character, i. 23. His purchaſe and Improvement of an Eſtate, 
1. 24, 25. Borrowed many of his Maxims from Monſieur Colbert, i. 110. 

Chaſtity, the nobleſt Male Qualification, i. 95. 
China, Emperor of, Honours none till after Death, ii. 203. 
Chryſo, Magnet, or the Loadſtone which attracts Gold, deſcribed by Strada, ii. 245. 
Church (Chriſtian) the divine Order and Economy thereof, compared to the Fa- 
bric of St. Paul's, i. 148. 
the Word miſapplied, i. 169. 
wherem the Word wants Explanation, 1. ibid. 
Clarina, a young Lady unhappy by her Beauty, ii. 181. 
Claſſics, abſolutely neceſſary to ſtudy them, ii. 183. 
Claudian, (Strada's) ii. 235, 241. 
his Court of Venus, it. 254. 
Pluto's Speech to Proſerpine, from him, ii. 327. 
Cleomenes, a Tragedy, by Dryden, wherein faulty, it. 226. 
Clergymen, Reſpect due to them, i. 11. 
——— conſidered as Philoſophers, ii. 260. 
the End they ſhould propoſe to themſelves, i. 32. 
abuſed, i. 169, 170. 
Climate, (Britiſh) very inconſtant, ii. 213. 
Clown, Character of an impudent one, ii. 322. 
Club, of Little Men, ii. 192. . 
— Short Club, ibid. 
— Silent Club, i. 243. 
— Tall Club, ii. 223. = 
— Terrible Club, it. 286. 
Coaches, young Gentlemen reproved for driving them, i. 33. 
an Intrigue carried on by Means of one, i. 34, 35. 
Cock-fighting, a barbarous Cuſtom, i. 129. : 
Colbert, Monfieur, his Converſation with the French King concerning ie great 
Power of the Dutch, i. 110, &c. | 
Cold- Bath, recommended, ii. 214. X 
Colleges, chiefly erected on religious Conſiderations, i. 133. 
Comet, a remarkable one in 1680 deſcribed, ii. 215. 
Commandments were made for the Vulgar, i. 59. 
Common Fame, Viſion of, i. 141, 142. by 
Complaiſance, uſeful in Converſation to make it agreeable, ii. 322. 
Congreve, Mr. Characters drawn by him, ii. 182, 234. 
Conſcience, is to the Soul what Health is to the Body, ii. 271. 
the Efficacy and Force of it in the Hour of Death, ii. 272. 
a good one, the only Relief againſt the Pain of Calumny, ibid. 
Converſation, one of the nobleſt 8 of Reaſon, i. 52. 
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Converſation, Rules for it, i. 52. 
Coquette, how ſhe ſhould paint herſelf, ii. 280. 
Covetouſneſs, Precautions againſt it, i. 43. 
— - the Vice of, enters deeper into the Soul than any other, i. ibid. 
Country Life, the Charms and Pleaſures of it, i. 48. 
— why we are pleaſed with it, i. 49. 
Countrymen, meeting abroad, their Familiarity, ii. 252. 
Courtſhip, the Extravagance of it deſcribed, ii. 231. 
Cowards, never forgive, 1. 45. 
Cowley, Mr. Criticiſm on his Songs, i. 38. 
Coxcomb at the Head of a Family a melancholy Thing, it. 323, 
Crabtree, Major, his four Saying of the Ladies, 1. 56. 
Craſſus, an old lethargic Valetudinarian, ii. 214. 
Creation, Works of, the divine Conſideration of them, ii. 348. 
Critics, wherein they differ from Cavillers, ii. 226. 
the Severity of one on the Fire-works on the Thames, ii. 22 5. 
the Character and Marks of an ill one by Mr. Congreve, ii. 234. 
falſe, i. 30, 38. 
Criticiſm on Song-Writing, i. 37. On ſeveral Plays of Dryden's and Lee's, ii. 225. 
Cromwell, Oliver, what Monſieur Paſchal fays of his Death, ii. 273. 
Cunning oppoled to Wiſdom, n. 302. 
Cupid with Eyes, ii. 2 54. 
8 barbarous in England, an Account of them, i. 129, 130. 
Cyrus, his heroic Chaſtity, i. 131. 
Cyr, St. Account of that Monaſtery founded by Madame Maintenon, i. 102 


D. 


DE DALUS, his Letter about Flying, ii. 230. is 2 
Damo, a Daughter of Pythagoras, to whom he left his Writings, ii. 329. 
Davigne, Meſlrs. Father and Grandfather of Madam Maintenon, their Story, i. 36. 
David, King, a rabbinical Story concerning him, ii. 278. 
the Beauty of his Lamentation for Jonathan, 1. 109. 
Davis, Sir George, his Adventure with a Lion, 11. 290. 
Dead Men, only have Honours in China, 11. 203. | 
Death, a Means to make the Thoughts thereof the ſweeteſt Enjoyment, i. 42. 
— the Hope of good Men in it, ii. 336. 
— what only can ſpeak Life in the Midſt of it, ii. 273. - 
— compared to Proteus, ii. 273. Whence the Abhorrence of it proceeds, li. 
| | 336. An Infirmity not to defire it, i. 46. 
Dedications, the Abuſe of them, i. 13, &c. 
| —— of an Author to himſelf, i. 15. 
Defamation, the Art of it diſcovered, ii. 340. 
Definition of Words neceſſary, i. 169. | 
Denham, Sir John, his Directions for Tranſlating, ii. 326. 
Derham, Mr. his Book of Phyſico-Theology commended, ii. 348, 
Des Cartes, diſcovered the Pineal Gland in the Brain, i. 73. y 
Detraction, too eaſily given into by the Ladies, ii. 187. 
| Devotion, early Hours of, the Advantages of it, i. 139. 
Dewlap, Dick, well made for a Jeſter, i. 89. 
Diaper, James, his Letter recommending Tom's Coffee-houſe for Politeneſs of Con- 
verſation, ii. 201. | 
Diogenes, a ſevere Saying of his to one that flandered him, ii. 272. 
— — his Opinion concerning the Poor and Rich, ii. 199, 
Diſtreſs, imaginary, the greateſt Part of Man's Affliction, ii; 323. 
a Scene of it in the Tragedy of Anne Bullen, i. 43. 
Ditton and Whiſton, their Letter concerning the Longitude, ii. 222. 
Donne, Dr. a Criticiſm on his Songs, i. 38. 
Don Sebaſtian, by Dryden, wherein that Tragedy is faulty, il. 336. 
Dream of a Window in Aurelia's Breaſt, it. 2 
— concerning Death, u. 373. | 
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Dream, of the future Puniſhment of the Idle, ii. 315, &c. 

concerning Reproof and Reproach, i. 119. 

Dreſs, the greateſt Motive to Love. ii. 296. 

— Not to be too much valued or deſpiſed, i. 27. 

Genius diſcovered therein, ii. 295, Compared to Poetry, ii. 296, 

Druids, held the Doctrine of Tranſmigration of Souls, i. 42. Verſes from Lu- 
can on that Subject, ibid. 

Drunkenneſs, a deforming fooliſh Intemperance, i. 121. 

Dryden, John, moral Verſes from his Tranſlation of Juvenal, i. 116. 

a Saying of his recommending Chaſtity in Men, i. 96, 

faulty in his Sentiments, ii. 226. 

Duels, proceed from falſe Honour, ii. 267. 

=— the Danger of dying in one repreſented, i, 46. 

—— Ought to be aboliſhed, i. 46. 

Dump, Goody, her Letter complaining of a ſullen Huſband, ii. 266. 

Dunkirk, Animadverſions concerning demoliſhing it, ii. 256 and 264, 

Durfey, Thomas, the Lyric Poet, his Merit, and Odes, i. 142, 143. Compared 
with Pindar, ibid. The World ungrateful to him, i. 63. His Play of the 
Plotting Siſters commended, i, 174. 

Dutch, their Advantages over the French, i. 110, &c. 

not ſubject to the Spleen, ii. 264. 


E. 


EAR. RING, Nicholas, Eſq. his Letter concerning a ſcolding Wife, ii. 266. 
Earth, it's Inhabitants ranged under two general Heads, ii. 259. 

Eaſe, loved by all Men, i. 49. 

— in Writing, what it is, i. 3, 35. 

—— an Inſtance of it in Love-Verſes, i. 36. 

Eclogue, Meaning of that Word, 1. 60. 

Education, various Errors therein, ii. 198, 199. 

Eliza, the Character of a good Mother, ii. 298. 

Enemies, love of them not conſtitutional, i. 45. 

Engliſh, famous for oddities, ii. 288. 

Epic Poem, Rules concerning it, 1. 30, 

— — Keceipt to make one, i. 165. 

Epictetus, his Saying concerning Cenſure, 11. 272. 

Epigram, a French one, miſcalled a Song, i. 38. 

Epilogue to Cato, by Dr. Garth, i. 70. ; 

Equality in the Happineſs and Miſery of Men, i. 115,116 

Eve, her treating of an Angel deſcribed by Milton, ii. 277. 

— her Innocence to be imitated, not her Nakednels, ii. 211. 

Evites, Women ſo called, and why, ii. 285. | : | 

Evergreen, Anthony, his Collection of Fig-leaves for the Ladies, ibid, 

Euſden, Reverend Mr, Tranſlations of his from Claudian, ii. 127, 327. 

Examinations, ſelf, Advantages attending it, ii. 317. Is) 

Examiner, Author of, reproved for Inſolence, IIl-manners, and Scandal, i. 86. 

— miſapplies the Word Church, and abuſes the Clergy, Lords, and Com- 

mons, 1. 169, | = 

his Inſolence to a Biſhop of the Church of England, ii. 190. 

——— writes in defence of Popery, ibid. His Knack of finding out Treaſon 

in Words, ii. 319. Has no Talent for Panegyric, ii. 349. Letters concern- 
ing him, i. 114 and 134. An Advocate for a Lady who was ſaid not to be 
lain with, i. 134. | 

Example, the Influence thereof, i. 16. 


FAB LE of Pilpay on the Uſage of Animals, 1. 132. 
Fame, common, Houſe of, deſcribed, i. 141. 

Family, Head of, dangerous when bad, 11. 328. 3 

| Miſtreſs of, a good one deſcribed, from the Bock of Proverbs, ii. 129. 

Fantaſtical Pleaſures, what they are, 1. 103. 


Fear 
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Fear of God, all true Fortitude founded on it, ii. 237. 

Feet, pretty ones, a Letter concerning them, ii. 267. 

Figleaf, Leonilla, her Letter y Modeſty- pieces, ii. 238. N 

Fine Gentleman, what Qualifications form one in the Eye of Ladies, i. 71. 
- — Character of a compleat one, i. 72. 

Fire - works on the Thames, Deſcription of them, ii. 214. 

a fine one deſcribe by Strada, ii. 215. | 

Flattery, grateful to Human Nature, ii. 271. A Satire againſt it, i. 28. 

Flies and Free-thinkers compared, 1. 148. 

Florella, angry about the Tucker, ii. 224. 

Flying, a Humour in the — of Charles the Second, 11. 230. 

Footman, too fat for his Maſter, i. 117. 

Foreſight, Frank, his good Conduct on his Marriage, ii. 292. 

Fornication, a Criticiſm thereon, 1. 39. 

Fortitude, founded on the Fear of God, ii. 237. 

at War with Beauty, ii. 302. 

Foundling Hoſpitals, wherein uſeful, ii. 218. 

Fontainbleau, Palace of, deſcribed, ii. 212. | 

France, the Fountain of Dreſs, ii. 295, Temperance of the Climate, ii. 217. 

Court of, ii. 212. A Tour thither, 217. 

Free-thinkers, unthinking Wretches, i. 134. Enemies to Truth, ii. 178. 

— the Name degenerated from the original Meaning, i. 82. 

— Conſiderations offered to them on the Being of a God, ii. 187. Con- 

tribute to Idolatry, ii. 188. Their Abſurdities and hateful Characters, ii. 337. 
No Friends to Liberty, ii. 178. Condemned for affecting Singularity, ii. 190. 
Accule the Chriſtian Religion as defective in Friendſhip, ii. 263. Like the 
Jewiſh Sadducees, conſidered as Automata, ii. 262. 

Free-thinking, Diſcourſe on, cenſured, i. 11. 

French, very courteous and talkative, ii. 212. The happieſt People in the World, 
ii. 217. Their Kindneſs and Affability to Strangers, ii. 212. 

Trade prejudicial to England, ii. 338. 

Nobleman, Memoirs of one, ii. 299. 

— King, Lewis XIV. his Converſation with Colbert concerning the great 

Power of the Dutch, i. 110. | 

Friendſhip promoted by the Chriſtian Religion, ii. 253. 

Front Box, how the Ladies are marſhalled there, i. 62. 

Future State, Proofs of it from the Creation, 1. 58. 

—— a rational and ſublime Idea of it, ii. 189. 


G. 


ALE, John, many Prints of him, i. 7. 
Gallantry, Precautions againſt it, ii. 247. 
— Low, between a Footman and a Maid- Servant, ii. 185. 

Gameſters, a Panegyric on them, ii. 346. 
Gaming, ill Conſequences of that Vice among the Ladies, ii. 241, 242. 
Gardens, the beſt not ſo fine as Nature, ii. 343. 
Genius, neceſſary to dreſs well, 11. 186. 
Gentleman, wherein really ſuperior to a Mechanic, ii. 261. 
Qualifications requiſite to form that exalted Character, i. 72, 
Gentleman-like, Gentlemanly, much of a Gentleman, ill applied, i. $0. 
Gluttony, barbarous and deſtructive, i. 130. 
Gnatho, a mad Doctor, wonderful Cures performed by him, i. 29. 
Gold-finch, a Beau, his Behaviour to his Offspring propoted for Imitation, 11.2575 
Good Breeding, the Neceſſity of it, ii. 198, 199, 200. 
Good-Friday, Reflections preparatory to the Obſervation of that Day, i. 46. 
Good-Nature and Charity, recommended, i. 167. 
Goſpels, the Excellency of them, i. 47. 
Grave-digger in Hamlet, Humour ot that Character, ii. 288. 
Greek, two Sorts, i. 165. ; 
Greens, a curious Collection to be fold, ii. 345, 


Griffins, 
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Griffins, a Treatiſe on the Exiſtence of them, i. 129. 


Guardian, the Qualification for one, Integrity more neceſſary than great Under- 
. ſtanding, i. 8. 8 
H. 


HAMLE T, Prologue therein as ſpoken by Mr. William Peer, i. 173. 
Happineſs, various Notions of it, and wherein it conſiſts, i. 65, &c. 

— with reſpect to Marriage, ibid. 

Hawthorn, Nic. his whimſical Letter concerning Public Spirit, i. 124. 

Hearty, Sir William, why he was not a fine Gentleman, i. 71. 

Henry VII. Criticiſm on the Stile of Lord Verulam's Hiſtory of that King, i. 54. 

IV. of France, a Prayer made by hum before a Battle, i. 44. | 

Hermaphroditical Habit, deſcribed, ii. 296, 

Hilaria, her Madneſs and Cure, i. 29. 

Hiſtory, Rules for writing it, 1. 54. 

of a Greek Poet, 11. 282. 

Holineſs, the Beauty of it, i. 47. 

Holt, Lord Chief Juſtice, his Integrity, ii. 201. 

Honour, what, 11. 321. | 

wherein commendable and when to be exploded, ibid. 

—  — deſcribed, ii. ibid. 

Temple of, can be entered only through that of Virtue, ii. 322. 

Honours, the Duty and Intereſt of all Nations to beſtow them on Merit, ii. 195. 

Horſe, deſcribed by Homer, Virgil, Oppian, Lucan, and Pope, ii. 183. 

—— Job's Deſcription of one better than Homer's or Virgil's, ii. 184. 

Care of them recommended, i. 18, 130. 

Hoſpitals, a Viſit to them, i. 167. For Foundlings recommended, ii. 218. 

Howd'yecall, Suſan, her Petition, i. 137. 

Humanity to be extended to the meaneſt Creature, i. 130. 

Humour, the Engliſh diſtinguiſhed by it, ii. 287. 

Engliſh, accounted for by Sir William Temple, ii. 288. 

Hunting, a Poem in Praiſe of it, ji. 251. A Remain of Gothic Barbarity, 
i. 130. A barbarous Cuſtom therein, ibid, 

Hypocriſy, rebuked by our Saviour, 11. 196. 


I. 


1 Am that I Am, Reflections on that Name, i. 155, &c. 
Janglings, matrimonial, 1. 135. 
Idle Men, Monſters in the Creation, ii. 312. 
Idleneſs, a great Vice, it. 262, 263. 
a Means to conquer it, ii. 264. 
Idolatry, a fottiſh Sort of Worſhip, 11. 188. 
Jealouſy, it's fatal Effects, i. 78. 
Jeſus Chriſt, his Converſation with two Diſciples after his Crucifixion, i. 47. 
Ignorance and Vice taints the Blood, ii. 27 5. | 
Jilflirts, the Occaſion of our ill Breed of Men, i. 57. 
Immortality of the Soul, Arguments in Proof of it, ii. 189, 190, and 195. 
Ingratitude of Men to Beaits, 1, 132. 
Integrity in the Power of every Man, 1. $. 
Intrigue between a wild young Gentleman and a Jilt, i. 34. 
| a Footman and a Maid-Servant, ii. 185. 
— in low Lite, li. 186. oY 
Job, Book of, fine poetical Paintings therein, particularly of a Horſe, ii. 184. 
Johnſow the Player, a good Actor, i. 174. | : 
Jonathan, David's Lamentation for him, i. 109. g 
Joſeph, his Chaſtity, i. 95. | 5 
Iriſh Stuffs, fine and delightful Furniture, i. 105. | 
Ironſide, Neſtor, Eſq. account of his Birth and Education, i. 9. How related to 
the Bickerſtaffs, ii. 198. A Piece of true-tempercd Steel, ii. 214. Engaged "54 
in Search of the Philoſopher's Stone, ii. 325. His intended Charities when he | 
diſcovered it, ibid, 
bs Ironſide, 


f 
| 
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Ironſide, Mrs. Martha, her Character and Love of Anceſtry, ii. 276. 

Italian Comedians, drove from Paris for offending Madame Maintenon, i. 102, 
udges, the Advantage of continuing them during good Behaviour, ii, 201. 

Fate, the greateſt of all Virtues, 11. 200, 


K. 


Keule Hoſpitallers, objects of Charity, i. 40. 

Kneeling Adorations, by an Authoreſs to a young Nobleman, i. 14. 

Knowledge, Purſuit thereof recommended to Youth, ii. 228. Advantages at- 
tending it, 229. . 


L ADIES, all Women ſuch, i. 56. Conveniences of their Gaming, ii. 347. 

Lady's Woman, muſt have the Qualifications of a Critic in Poetry, ii, 297. 

Lais, Hiſtory abuſes her, ii. 181. 

Lamentation for Jonathan (David's) it's Beauties, i. 109. 

Land-Intereſt and Trade ſupport each other, i. 160, 161. 

Largeneſs of Mind, Reflections on that Diſpoſition, i. 148. 

Laſt Day, Extracts from a Poem of that Name by Dr, Young, i. 108, 10g. 

Laudanum, why out of Doors at Bath, ii. 347. 

Laughers, ſeveral Characters of them, i. 62. 

Laughter the Index of the Mind, i. 61. 
the Chorus of Converſation, i. 63. 

Law-ſuits, Methods of deciding them in India, it. 267. | 

Learning, the natural Source of Wealth and Honour, ii. 228. Proper for Wo- 
men, i. 367. 

Leo II. his Letter to the Guardian, ii. 248. 

Xx. Pope, his Entertainment of the Poets, ii. 234+ 

Letter from Alexander to Ariitotle, ii. 228. 

Bareface (Will) to Neſtor Ironſide, i. 80, * © 

Neſtor Ironſide to Pope Clement VIII. ii. 281. 

»——>— Neitor Ironſide to Sir Harry Lizard, i. 145. 

—— Sir Thomas Smith to Sir Francis Walſingham, i. 20. 

Tom Swagger to Old Teity, ii. 288, 

Letters, Difficulties which attend the firſt Invention of them, ii. 342. Their 
great Uſe, ibid. | | 

Lewis XIV. renowned for inviolably keeping Treaties, ii. 256. 

Libertine, Athenian, his moral Soliloquy, 1. 171. Prayer of an Engliſh Li- 
bertine, 1. 172. | 

Liberty of the People, Generoſity of that Principle, ii. 177. 

aſſerted by Mr. Steele, 1. 113. 

Free-thinkers, Enemies thereto, ii. 177. 

Life, it's ſeveral Stages have ſeveral Pleaſures, i. 1 32, 133. 

Lilly, Charles, his Petition, 1. 136. 

Lingerers, Account of them, ii. 262. 

Lion to be ſet up at Button's Coffee-houſe, f. 207—232—243. Scandalous 
Reports of him, ii. 270, Hiſtory of his Species, ii. 278. Calculation of his 
Nativity, ii. 280. 


— dir George Davis's Lion, ii. 299. 


— Walſingham's Maſter-ſpy, ſome Account of him, 1. 150. 

Lions, Spies ſo called, infeſting London, deſcribed, ibid. | 

Liquors, no Bribery in them, 11. 320. 

Little Men, a Club of them, ii. 192, 193. 

Lizard, Sir Ambroſe, chuſes Mr. Ironſide Guardian to his Family, i. 10. 
Sir Harry, his Character, i. 17. 

— Lady, her Character and Manner of employing her Time, 1. 10, 15, 19. 

| Characters of Miſs Jane, Miſs Annabella, Miſs Betty, Miſs Cornelia, 

and Miſs Mary, i. 16, 17. | 

- Characters of Mr. Thomas, Mr. William, and Mr. John, i. 31, 32, 33» 

—— Tom, the Clown, li. 322, 

Lean-bank, a Project, ii. 221, 


| 
Lock- 


Lock-Hoſpital, Patients there great Objects of Charity, i. 40, 41. 
— — Oblation of a An thereto, 1. 56. 
Longbottom (John) the Barber, his Petition, i. 136. 
Longinus, his beſt Rule for the Sublime, ji. 301. | 
Longitude, Propoſals concerning the Diſcovery of it, ii. 222. 
Love, perſonated by Ambition and Avarice, li. 303. 

of Enemies not conſtitutional, i. 45. 

in low Life, ji. 185, 186. | 

Lowngers, a Sect of Philoſophers at Cambridge, ii. 248.” 
Lucan's Strada, 8 li. 234. 

——— Tranſlation of his Verſes on the Tranſmigration of Souls, i. 42. 
Lucas, Dr. his practical Chriſtianity recommended, i. 135. 

Lucifer, his Deſcription of a Maſquerade at the French Ambaffador's, ij. 30g. 
Lucretius, Strada's, ii. 235, 240. 

Luke (Saint) Contents of the Twenty fourth Chapter of his Goſpel, i. 47. 
Luſt, oppoſed to Modeſty, ii. 302. 

Lycurgus, the Character of a good Maſter, ii. 197. 

the Spartan, his good Laws concerning Matrimony, ii. 211. 
Lyrics, the Englith very fine, ii. 249. 


M. 
MACH NES, modern Free-thinkers are ſuch, ii. 262. 


Mad Doctor, Account of one, and his Medicines, i. 23. 

Maid's Tragedy, Mr. Waller's Saying of it, 1. 77. 

Maintenon, Madame, her Birth, Education, Fortune, and Character, i. 96 97. 
Married to Scarron, i. 99. Her power over and Marriage to Lewis XIV. 
1. TOI, 102, 

Mankind, ranged under the Active and Speculative, ii. 259. 

Mantua-makers, ſhould be expert Anatomilts, ii. 297. 

Marlborough, Duke of, infulted by the Examiner, i. 170. 

Marriage, what often occaſions Unhappineſs therein, ii. 232. 

extravagant Expences after entering into it, cenſured, ii. 291. 

the Arts of Parents in it, i. 121, 154. 

Janglings, 1. 155. 

Martial, his Verſes on a Country-Seat, ii. 343. 

Maſquerades, Account of them, ii. 284, 305. 

Matter, how he ſhould behave towards his Servants, ii. 1£6, 

the Efficacy of his Example, ii. 328. 

Mechanics, of general Importance, 1. $. 

in what really inferior to Gentlemen, ii. 261, 262. 

Medz:!s, (Modern) an Error in diſtributing them, 11. 203. LY 

Propolal for making them more general and uſeful, by Dr, Swift, ii. ibid. 

{truck in France on aboliſhing Duels, ii. 258, 

Meekneſs, ſomething ſublime and heroic in it, i. 45, 

Melancholy (Pills to purge) a Collection of Songs ſo called, i. 143, 

Meliſſa and Polydore, their Story, ii. 182. | 

Memoirs of the Diſcovery of a French Nobleman's Children, ii. 299. 
emorial from Dunkirk anſwered, ii. 256. | 

Merchants of great benefit to the Public, ii. 337. 

Metamorphoſes of Men irito lower Ranks of Being, 1. 120. 

Milton's Deſcription of Eve's treating the Angel, 1. 277. 

Milliners, general Remarks on them, ibid. 

Mind (Human) reftleſs after Happineſs, ii. 177. 

———— Strength of it's true Happineſs, i. 66. 

Principle of Attraction therein, ii. 252. 

Miſers, Obſervations on them, 1. 164. 

act on the ſame Principle as Critics, ibid, 

——— not happy in their Riches, ii. 178. 


* 


M:ſochiroſophus, Johannes, his humorous Letter, complaining ef Butten Ora- 


tors, 11. 1 180 ; 
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liſtreſs of a Family, a good one deſcribed from the Book of Proverbs, ii. 334. 
Moderate Man, an Ode by Mr. D*Urfey, commended, i. 143. 
Modeity beſtows greater Beauties than the Bloom of Youth, ii. 211. 
 ———  oppoled to Luſt, ii. 302, Loſt among the ordinary Part of the World, 
11, 186, 
pieces laid aſide, ii. 238. A Modeſty-piece loſt at the Maſquerade, ii. 290. 
Molehill, a lively Image of the Earth, 1. 304. 
Moliere, his Obſervation of making a Dinner, i. 165. 
Molly, the Barber's Daughter, her Hiſtory, ii. 317. 
Moraliſts, quaint, a Saying of theirs, ii. 273. 
More, Sir Thomas, his Poem on the Choice of a Wife, ii. 325. 
Morning Prayer, recommended, 1. 138. „ 
Mortality, Bill of, out of the Country, 11. 274. 
Moſchus, Remarks on his Greek Paſtorals, i. 60. 
Mother, Character of a good one, 11. 298. 
Motteux, Peter, an Unicorn's Head to be erected there, ii. 233. 
Mounteſpan, Madam, recommended Madame Maintenon to Lewis the XIVth, 
i. 100, 
Mum, Ned, his Letter concerning the Silent Club, ii. 243. 
Mila, Daughter of Pythagoras, Account of her and her Works, 11. 328. 


N, 
ATURAL Hiſtory, a diverting and improving Study, ii. 320. 


— Pleaſures, what they are, i. 103. 
Nature, the Contemplation of it exalts the Spirits, ii. 335. 
— imitated by Art, ii. 214. 
Necks of Women immadeſtly expoſed, ii. 210, 224, 238, 244. 
Netherlands, their Advantages oyer the French, 1. 112, 
Nomenclators, who, it. 221. 
Norwood, John, Peruke-maker, his Petition, 1. 136. 
Nottingham, Earl of, and his Daughter, defended againſt the Inſults of the Ex- 

aminer, i. 86, $7, : 

* 

QPPITIES, the Engliſh famous for them, ii. 286. 

Oedipus, faults in that Tragedy, ii. 226. 
Oger, Sir William, his Manner of Courtſhip, 1. 17. 
Old People remember paſt Times beſt, 1. 19. 
— Men of Gray's Inn, an Account of them, 1. 92. 0 
Operators, Cephalic, their Petition, 1. 136. 
Oppian, his Deſcription of a War- Horſe, ii. 185. 
Oratory, an odd Kind of it condeinned, ii. 179. 
Orhello, Beauties and Defects in that Tragedy, i. 77. 
Ovid, Quotation from him about Humanity to Animals, 1. 131. 
— Strada's, ii. 245. 

P. 


PAINTING in Poetry, what it is, ii. 183. 
Palaces of the French King, deſcribed, ii. 212. 
Pandemonium of Milton propoſed to be repreſented in Fireworks, ii. 215. 
Pandelph, Sir Harry, his Manner of Courtſhip, i. 17. 
his Manner of Story-telling, i. 90. 
Parents Love to their Children conſidered, ii. 298. 
generally err in marrying their Children, i. 121. 
ä too artful and mercenary in the ae "> of their Children, i. 122, 
Paſchall, Mr. his Obſervations on Cromwell's Death, it. 273. 
Paſſions, Diſaſters attending irregular Paſſions, i. 21. 
Paſtoral Poetry, i. $3. 
— gat firſt Period of the World, it's Felicity, i. 48. 
Qualities thereof, 1. 50. | 7 


m——— Criticiſms thereon, i. 60. 


Paſtoral, 
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Paſtoral, Rules for writing it, i. 64. | 
Poetry, wi es, by an Allegory, i. 67. 
— — Engliſh, characteriſed, i. 64. 
French, wherein faulty, i. 61. 
of Sannazarius condemned, ibid. 
Patch, Parſon, why fo called, ii. 235. 
ö Patience oppoſed to Scorn, ii. 302. | 
Peace ws; ar and Prayers on that Occaſion, i. 170. 
| Pedants, their Veneration for Greek and Latin condemned, ji, 196; 
| Pedigrees, the Vanity of them ridiculed, ii. 275. 
| Peer, Mr. William, his Character and Excellencies, i. 173. 
| broke his Heart for growing fat, i. 174. 
: Peripatetics of Gran's Inn, i. 92. 
3 Perſfan Sultan, an 1 tance of the Juſtice of one, ii. 209, 
Peruke, a Kind of Index of the Mind, ii. 296. 
Petticoat, great, the Grievance thereof, 1i. 233. 
Phenomena of Nature imitated by Art, ii. 214. 
Phariſees, for what blamed by Chriſt, ii. 196. 
Philautus and his Cockle-ſhells affronted, ii. 201. 
Phillips, Ambroſe, his Excellence in Paſtoral Poetry, i. 65, 69. 
Philogram, his Letter on Speech and Letters, ii. 342. 
Philoſopher, ſelf-taught, Arabian Notion of ſuch a one, i. 131. 
Philoſopher's Stone, Mr. Ironſide's Search after it, ii. 329. 
Phyſicians never take Phylic, ii. 347. : | 
Phyſico-theology, by Dr. Derham, recommended, ii. 248. 
Pitts, Women untuckered, adviſed to imitate them, ii. 280. 
Pidgeon, Bat. the Hair-cutter, recommended, 1: 8, 92. 
his Petition, 1. 136. IS 
Pilpay, his Fable on the cruel Uſage of Animals, i. 132. 
Pindar, compared with Tom D' Urfey, i. 142. 
Pineal Gland in the Brain diſcovered by Des Cartcs, i. 73. 
——- Voyagt through ſeveral, i, ibid. | 
Piſmires, Nations of them deſcribed, ii. 304. 
Plain, Tom, his Letter complaining of great Hoop-Petticoats, ll. 233. 
Plato, his Opinion of a future State, i. 58. 
— his Anſwer to a ſcandalous Report of him, ii. 182. 
—— what he ſaid of Cenſure, it. 272. 
Players, robbed in their Journey to Oxford, ii. 200. f 
Pleaſure, not to be exclaimed againſt in the reclaiming of Youth, v. 254. 
Men of, wherein miſerable, i. 74. Be 
Variety of, prepared for the different Stages of Life, i. 133. 
fantaſtical, 1. 103. 
natural, what, ibid. 
— — {cnſual, the loweſt, i. 133. >] 
Plotting Sitters, that Play honoured by the Preſence of Charles the Second, i. 174. 
Plutarch, Examples of his Good-nature, i. 130. 
Poetry, compared with Dreſs, ii. 295. 8 
different Stiles required for the different Kinds of it, ii. 295. 
ſacred, i. 108. 
Poet, Hiſtory of an ancient Greek Poet, 11, 282. 
— tragic Errors committed by them, 11. 226. 
Poly dore and Meliſſa, their Story, ii. 182. : 
Poor, moſtly provided for by the middle Kind of People, i. 168. 
Pope, Mr. his Deſcription of a War-horle, ii. 19 5. 
— his Prologue to Cato, i. 70. 
his Paſtorals compared with thoſe of Phillips, i. 84, &c. 
Popes, the Leos the beſt, and Innocents the worſt, ii. 233. 
Poppy, Ned, the Story- teller deſcribed, i. 89. - 
Poſleſſion, true, conſiſts in Enjoyment, i. 104. 
Poſterity, the Regard we ſhould have thereto, ii. 277. 1 
2 2 2 Poſture« 
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poſture- maſter, his Frolics about Cloaths, ii. 213. 
Pounce, Hugh, the Iron Poet, his Petition, i. 137. LP 
Practical Chriſtianity by Dr. Lucas, a Specimen of that Work, i. 135. 
Praiſe, grateful to human Nature, ii. 271. 
Prayer of a Gentleman of Faſhion, i. 147. 
made by Henry IV. of France before a Battle, i. 44. 
— Common, of the Church of England, it's Excellency, i. 138. 
Prejudice allegorica!'y deſcribed, i. $1. 
Pretty Gentleman deſcribed, i. 79. 2 
Pride, that Vice expoſed, ii. 393. Oppoſed to Honour, 11. 302. 
Prieſt, the Reſpe& due to that Title, ii. 260. 
Prim, Ruth, her Advice to Neitor Ironſide, ii. 266. + 
Prior, Matthew, ſome pretty Verſes of his, i. 116. 
— his Character of perfect Beauty, ii. 181. 
Proluſions of Strada on the Stile of Poets, ii. 234, 239, 240, 245, 246. 
Property-man at the Playhouſe, his Office, i. 173. 
« robbed, ii. 202. 
Proteus compared to Death, ii. 273. 
Proverbs concerning a good Miſtreſs of a Family, ii. 334. 
when the Ute of them is inſuppertable, 1. 52, 53. 
Providence, a remarkable Inſtance of it's Interpolition, ii. 237. 
Prudes, how they ſhould paint themſelves, ii. 280. | 
Pfalm CXXXVII. tranſlated by Sir Philip Sidney, i. 42. 
Public Spirit in Cato, i. 69. 
humorous Miſtakes concerning it, 1. 91. 
Punning, an Apology for it, i. 74, &c. | 
Purville, Mr. the Property-man, Account of his being robbed, ii. 200. 
Puzzle, Peter, his Dream, 11. 220. 
Pythagoras, his learning and that of his Family, ii. 328. 
unis Invention the Foundation of Britiſh Commerce, u. 259. 


| | Q 
CO OnRine concerning Matrimony, 1. 122, 123. 


R. 
RACE. torſes, cruel to put them to their utmoſt Speed for Diverfion only, i. 18. 
R 


akes, characteriſed, ii. 263. 

in Love, not ſo bad as gallant Men, i. 39. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, his Say'ng of Walſingham, i. 151. 
Raphael, the Beauties of his Picture of our Saviour appearing to his Diſciples, i. 222. 
Reading, how abulcd, i. 127. 

Recipe for making an Epic Poem, i. 165. 

Recluſe, Idleneſs expoſed, ii. 263. 

Reformation of Manners, a Project for that Purpoſe, ii. 22 1. 
Religion, enquiries into it urged, i. 1 59. 

Renown, Women of, Inſtances of them, i. 29. 

Repartee, a quick one in Parliament, ii. 275. 

Reproof, diftinguiſhed from Reproach, i. 119. 

Revenge, the Wickedneſs of it, i. 45. 

— a remarkable Inſtance cf it, i. 21, 22, 23. 

Rich Men, what Diogenes ſaid of them, ii. 190. 
Riding-dreſs, why called Pindaric, ii. 296. 

Ringwood, Eſau, his Memorial in Behalf of Hunters, i. 136. 
Jack, his Temple Education deſcribed, ji. 300. 
his Milleners and Shoemakers Bills, ii. 301. 
Roarings of Button's Lion, ii. 243. 

Rocheſter, Biſhop of, his Definition of Wit, ii. 281. 
Roſcommon, Ear] of, his Rule for tranſlating, ii. 326, 


Rowley, Mr. his Propoſal for new Globes, i. 8. 


Rural 
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Rural Life, what deſtroyed the Tranquility: of it amongſt the firſt Race of Men, i 1. 49. 
Ruſtyſides, his Letter on Maſquerades, ii, 284. 


8. 
8 ACK VILLE, Sir Edward, his Anſwer to Lord Bruce's Challenge, ii. 2 58. 


Account of his Combat with Lord Bruce, ii. 267. 
Sacred Poetry, pleaſant and beneficial, i. 108. 
Saqucees may be called Free-thinkers among the Jews, ii. 196. 
Sannazarius, his Paſtorals condemned, i. 61. 
Santon Barſiſa, his Hiſtory from the Turkith Tales, ii. 2923. 
Scandal, a Vice the Fair-{ex too eaſily give into, ii. 180. 
a Tax paid by the meritorious, 187. 
Scaron, Account of his Marriage with Madame Maintenon, 1. 98. 
Schacabac the Perſian, an Taſtance of his Complaiſance, i. $23. 
Schools, the Pleaſure of th em, 1. 131. 
Scorn oppoſed to Patience, li. 302. 
Scriptures, the Belief of them conlidered, 1 i. 189 
Segonia, John De, Account of his Combat with his Brother, ii. 216. 
Servants. the D. ty of Maſters towards them, ii. 186. 
Sexes, the comparative Perfections of them, ii. 302. 
at War, reconciled by Virtue and Love, ii. 303. 
Shame, fear of it overcomes Tenderneſs, 11. 219. 
public, the Uſe of it, ii. 294. 
Shepherd, true CharaRer of one in Paſtorals, i. 59. 
Short Club, Account cf it, ii. 192. 
Sickneſs, the Effects it has on the Mind, ii. 265. 
Sidney, Sir Philip, a Pfahm tranilated by him, i. 42. 
Silvio, his Bill of Coſts in courting Zelinda, | il. 305, 206. 
Similies, difficult to ſucceed in them, ! . 137. 
Sleep, ſhews he Divinity of the human Soul, ii. 195. 
Sloth more invincible than Vice, ii. 262. 
Smallcoal-man, his muſical Talent, ii. 287. 
Smooth, Arthur, his Letter about his Wife, who is ſeldom very angry, 1. 1; 
Sneezing, a Treatiſe thereon, 1. 129. 
Snow, artificial, before the French Ring, 1 ii. 214. 
Snuff, Philoſophical, the Uſe of it, i. 73. 
Socrates contemned Cenſure, 11. 272. 
his Remarks on Philoſophy, i. 143. 
Softly, Simon, ill-uſed by a Widow, ii. 204, 205, 
Soldiers, Chriſtian Vigilance recommended to them, 1. 4 
moved at the Diftreſs in a Tracedy, i. 43. 
Soliloquy of an Athenian Libertine, i. 172. 
Solofnon, his Choice of Wiſtlom, ii. 229. 
Somerſetihire, Paſtoral Ballad, 1. 25. 
Song, by a Lady who loved an ugly Man, i. 37. 
Writing, a Criticiſm thereon, i. ibid. 
Sophia refuſes a preſent of Jewels on her Marriage, il. 292. 
Soul, Diſcovery of the Seat of it by Des Cartes, i. 73. 
— Sympathy of, ii. 299. 
South, Dr. Extract from his Diſcourſe on a 5004 Conſcience, ii. 272. 
Sparkler, her Letter about the Characters of Lucia and Marc in Cato, i 59. 
Speculative Part of Mankind compared with the active, ii. 2 53. 
Speech, a Diſcourſe thereon, ii. 342. 
Spies, the Uſe Secretary Walſingham made of them, i. 150. 
Spleen, the Dutch not ſubject to it, 11. 264. 
Spring, the Beauties of that Seaſon deſcribed, 11. 252. 
Verſes thereon, 1.251, 
called the Youth and Health of the Year, 11. ibid. 
Squires, Country, 1 ignorant of Nature, ii. 336. 
Stage, an Inſtance of it's Force in retorming the World, i. gt. 
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Stavus, Strada's, ii. 245. 0 
Steele, Mr. his Letters againſt the Examiner, i. 114, 134. 


his Letters about Dunkirk, ii. 335. 

Stomachers for Beaus, ii. 34r. 

Story-tellers, cenſured for ridiculous Punctuality, i. 90. 
Storytelling, not an Art but a Knack, i. 89. 


D 


— Rules for it, i. 52, 89. 
Strada, his excellent Proluſions, ii. 234, 239, 244. 
Sublime, Longinus's beſt Rule for it, ii. 301, &c. 
Boileau's Notes on it, ii. 236, &c. 
Sullen Huſbands complained of, ii. 266. 
Swagger, Tom, his Letter to Old Teſty, ii. 238, 
affronted, ii. 341. 
Swords, the immoderate Length of them condemned, ii. 285, 288, 289. 
Sympathy of Souls, ii. 299. 
. 


FTALE-tellers hired to lull People afleep in Ireland, i. $9. 
Tall Club, an Account of it, ii. 223. 

Temple Education, Account of it, ii. 300. 

Temple, Sir William, his Account of Engliſh Humour, ii. 185, 

his Remarks on the Gardens of Alcinous, ii. 344. 

his Character of the Dutch, ii. 263. 

Teraminta angry about the Tucker, ii. 224. 

like a Wag- Tail, ii. 2 50. 

Terræ filius at Oxford, Reflections on him, i. 152. 

Terrible Club, Account of it, 11. 286. 

Terror, Andrew, the Mohock, a Cure wrought on him, i. 29. 

Theano, the Wife of Pythagoras, taught Philoſophy, ii. 328. 

Theatres recommended as uſeful towards the Improvement of the World, i. gr. 
Theodoſius, the Emperor, married to Athenais, a Grecian Virgin, ii. 308. 
Theocritus's Idyls compared with Virgil's Eclogues, 1. 60. 

Thrift, Generoſity, his Letter about French Trade, ii. 337, &c. 
Tillotſon, Extract from his Diſcourſe concerning the Danger of all known Sin, i. 46. 
Time, not to be ſquandered, ii. 315. 

Timogenes, a Man of falſe Honour, ii. 321. 

Timoleon the Corinthian, his Piety and remarkable Preſervation, ii. 237. 
Tiptoe, Tom, a galiant Member of the Short Club, ii. 193. 

— Account of his Aſſignation, ibid. 

Topknot, Dr. why fo called, ii. 235. | 

Tory, Engliſh, his Eetters about demoliſhing Dunkirk, 1. 256, 264. 
Trade, it's Intereſt the ſame with that of Land, i. 160, &c. 

with France prejudicial to England, 1. 337, &c. 

Tragedy Writers, wherein notoriouſiy defective, ii. 226, 

Tranilation, Lord Roſcommon's Rules for it, ii. 326. 

the beſt Means of refining and poliſhing a Language, ibid. 

Tremble, Tom, the Quaker, his Letter on naked Breaſts, ii. 236. 

Truelove, Tom, the Character of a good Huſband, ii. 232. 

Tucker, Remarks on ch. Ladies laying it aſide, ii. 2 10, 224,238, 244, 270, 281, 290, 

Tuck, Tim, the Hero of the Short Club, ii. 194. 

Tugghe, Sicur, of Dunkirk, his Impudence, ii. 256. 

Turks, their Humanity to Animals, i. 131. 

Tutors, ill uſed and ill paid, 11. 191. 


. 


VANITY of Mankind to make themſelves known, i. 7. 
Variety, the Nature and Sweets of it, ii. 276. 
Verſailles deſcribed, 1. 212. | 
Verſes deſcribing the Gardens of Alcinous, ii. 344. 
— from Anacrecon, ii. 335. 


— to Mrs. Annabeila Lizard, i. 36. 


Verſes 
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Verſes out of Claudian, ii. 327. 
— from Congreve, ii. 182, 234. 
— from Juvenal and Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, i. 116, 131. 
from Euſden's Tranſlation of the Rape of Proſerpine, il. 327. 
Eve treating an Angel, deſcribed from Milton, it. 277. 
on Gardening, H. 344, 345. 
from the French, i. 38. 
on the Uncertainty of Heppineſs, by Shakeſpeare, i. 116. 
by Dryden and Prior, i. 116. ' 
by Prior, Congreve, and Addiſon, ii. 183. 
Deſcriptions of a Horſe, ii. 183, 184, 185. 
from a Manuſeript on Hunting, ji. 251. 
from Juvenal. 1. 116. 
from Young's Poem on the Laſt Day, i. 108, 109. 
from Martial, ii. 344. - 
Month oi May, i. 249. 
from Ovid, tranſlated by Dryden, i. 131. 
from an Eſſay on the different Styles of Poetry, i. 73. 
from Racine's Athaliah, 1. 237. 
from Lord Rochci:er, 1. 106. 
deſcribing the Spring, ii. 251. 
from Statius, ii. 193. 
concerning Tronflaton, by Lord Roſcommon, ii. 325. 
of the Tranſmigration of Souls, i. 42. 
the Court of Venus, from Claudian, ii. 254. 
from Virgil, tranſlated by Dryden, ii. 277, 278. 
on Wit and Wiſdom, ii. 282. 
on the Art of Writing, by Lady, ii. 343. 
Verulam, Lord, his Writings a Glory to the Engliſh Nation, i. 54. 
Criticiſm on the Style of his Hittory of Henry the Seventh, 1. ibid, 
Vice taints the Blood, 11. 276. : , 
— Obſervations on the creat Vices, i. 43. 
— of People of Quality, not to be taxed, i. 56. 
Virgil, his Eclogues compared with Theocritus's Idyls, 1. 60. 
— Remarks on his Praiſe of Auguſtus, ii. 277. 
— Strada's, commended, ii. 245. 
Virtue, it's Intereſts ſupplanted by common Caitom, 1. 121. 
Chriitian, recommended, i. 45, 117, 177. 
| miſrepreſented by Free-thinkers, i. 177. 
Viſion of Xenophon, it. 229. 
Ulyſſes, Coſmopolita, his Letter on the Pincal Gland in the Brain, 1. 7:2, 
Umbra, her Letter on public Shame, 11. 202. 
United Provinces, Advantages they enjoy over the French, 1. 110, Kc. 
Univerſities, the Foundation of them owing to Religigg, |. 133. 
— — — deſigned to teach refined Luxury and n, ibid. 
— — Education, it's Errors, ii. 199. 


d uptuary, the Miſery of one deſcribed, i. 74. 


W. 


VAS. Tails, their Way of courting, ii. 250. 
Walſingham, Sir Francis, his Lions, who, 1. 15». ; 
„his Letter concerning Queen Elizabeth's NMarziage with tas 
French King's Brother, i. 20. | 
Wanderer in reading, 1. 127. 
Ward, Mr. John, of Cheſter, his Vanity, 1. 7. 
Wealth, inſolent with reſpect to Women, i. 94. 
Weather, fine, the Pleaſure it occaſions, ii. 250, 
Wedding. Cloaths, the Vanity of them expoled, i. 231. 
Wenefrede, Saint, a doubtful Perſon, ii. 191. 


ie 


Whiſton, 
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Whiſton, Mr. his Letter on the Longitude, ii. 222. 
White, Thomas, his Letter to Neſtor Ironſide concerning the Phi loſopher's Stone, 


TH 330. 
Whoring, Precautions againſt it, i. 39. 


Inſfanee of a Gentleman reclaimed from it, i. 40. 

Wife, Sir Thomas Moore's Direction for the Choice of one, 11. 325. 

Wilkins, Bi iſhop, his Art of Flving, ii. 231. 

William the Third, (King) his Saying 'of Louis the Fourtcenth and Madame 
Maintenon, i. 102. 

Wiſdom oppoſed to Cunning, ii. 32 

—— Solomon's Choice of it, ii. 229. 

Wiſe Men, to think with them, but talk with the 8 i. 52. 

Wiſencre, Squire, the Cauſe of his Ruin, 11. 291. 

Wit, definud by the Biſhop of Rocheſter, ii. 281. 

Women, the Villainy of deluding chem expoſed, i. 39. 

ſhould have Learning, 11. 307, 308. 

Vanity of the Compliments paid them by Fops, 1. 56. 

——— their Vices not to be taxed, i. ibid. 

— Wiſdom and Knowledge recommended to their Study, li. 307, 317 

none in the World, 1. 56. | 

encrally married too young, i. 19. | 

Worſhip, public, Indecencies committed at it, i. 138. 

Wounds, moſt dangerous on a full Stomach, ii. 268. 

Writing, Verſes on that Art, by a young Lady, ii. 343. 


X. 
XIV OPIION, Account of the Viſion of Hercules, ii. 229. 
f . 
* ORESHIRE Gentleman, his Diet at Paris, 1. 71. 
N 
E AL, the Uſe Politicians make of it, i. 3 
Zelinda, her Generoſity to Sylvio, ii. 205. 
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